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THE EDITOR. 



THE almoji unrivalled celebrity ofDrl 
CuLLEN, and the high eftimation which his Frahice of 
Medicine has univerfally acquired, render it quite unnecef- 
fary to expatiate on his merits* His pradical remarks are 
almoji converted into medical axioms ; and even error it* 
felf was, for a time, refpe6led under the venerable fanSlion 
of his name. To him we are indebted for firji arranging 
the fcattered and infulated fubjeEls of practical medicine, 
into ajyfiem at once luminous, profound, fimple and connect' 
ed,and which every where exhibits the ft amp of a vigorous 
generalifing mind ; where an uncommon talent for obferva* 
$ion, united with the mofl ample experience, give fuch an 
'authority to his eonclufions, that, in what regards the treat" 
ment of difeafes, to depart from the opinion <5/Cullen, is 
confidered fuch afchifmfrom the efiablijhed creed of medical 
men, as can only bejufiified by the mojl decifve evidence* 

If Dr. Cull EN has failed any where, it is where no 
man has yet been fuccefsfid, in his attempts to theorife ; at" 
tempts which itfeems to be the fate of almoft every medical 
man of genius to mahe^ and in winch the frequent failure 
has afforded more than an honefl triumph to thofe whenev- 
er fall, becaufe they never venture to rife, and who are not 
unfrequently deterred, rather by the imbecillity than the com- 
prehenfion of their minds, from following a like courje. In* 
deed, there feems fomething Jo irrefiftibly fafcinating in 
^refcribing from a plaufible theory, in being able to point 
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out the nature of proximate caufes, and grafp a fyjiem by 
one daring effort of intelleSl, that we have as little reafon to 
ivonder at the tnanyjirange theories that have been broach' 
tdj as at the tenacity with which the mofi abfurd of them 
has been maintained ; nor is it eafy to ditermine^ whether 
he who follows the blind routine of empiricifm., or he whofe 
pradice is Jhaken by the crude conceptions of every fchool boy 
iheorijij is more to be pitied. There is, however, a middld 
ivay between the creeping round of mere matter offa6l men^ 
and the airy fancies of thofe who f oar infinitely beyond the 
regions offoberfenfe and foUnd judgment. " The onefhould 
*' remember, that without mechanical performances, refined 
^^ fpeculationis an empty dream ; and the other, that with' 
*' out theoretical reafoning, dexterity is little more than a 
^' brute inJiinEl."* 

In the following notes, I have endeavored to give a clear 
view of the more important difcoveries which have been 
made in the practice of medicine ftnce the time that Dr. 
Cull EN wrote ; and I hope that I have been enabled to 
fupply all the more recent and ufeful information on this 
jubjed, which indeed is by no means fo extenftve as might 
have been expe fled, from the rapid progrefs which thefcien- 
ces 7nofl intimately connefled with medicine have made of 
late years. 

Since Dr. Cullen's work appeared, newfyftems have 
keen advanced by men difiinguijhed by their genius and 
learning, which, in many points, have enlarged our knowU 
edge of the animal ecmomy ; but, to enter into thefe fpecula^ 
iions, is perfeclly foreign tothe objeB of the following Notes, 
which are intended to be principally »f a pradical nature. 

The definitions of difeafes taken from Dr. Cullen's 
Nofology, mufl be ufeful to the Student who wifhes to 
retain in his mind the more prominent and charaaerijiic 
fymptoms of each difeafe. 

TBe Formulae are intended to accomodate the more gener^ 
al direclions topradice, and to prevent that embarraffment 
wmch IS often jo troublefome to thofe who have not been much 
baoituatcd to prefcription. 



* Rambler, 
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. ■ - Id deliver a Syftem of the Dodrines ar,d 

'lules prop'er foV directing: the Pradice of Phylic, is an undertaking that ap-. 
pears to me to be attended with great difficulty ; and, after an experience of 
more than forty years in that pradice, as well as after much reading and 
reflexion, it was with great diffidence that I ever entered upon fuch_ a 
vork. It s' as, however, what feemed to be my duty as a Piofeflbr that in- 
duced me to make the attempt, and I was engaged in it by the fame fenti- 
mentsthat the illuftrious Dr. Boer HAAVt has exprcfied m the foUowmg 
paffiage of the Preface to his Inftitutions : " Simulenim docendo admotus e~ 
" ramfenfhpropriorum cogitntonim expUcctione decentem plvs prof.ctre., quaim 
^^fi opus ah alio conj'criptum interpretarifnfcipi't. Sua qv.ippt optime intdligit, 
"fua cu'iquspra: ca:terh placent, unde'dariorfLre dcftrina, htque ardmatctple- 
*' rimquefequitur .oratio. Qui -verofenfa alterius exfonit^ infdiciuyfa-penumerc 
" eadem ajfequitur ; quumque fuo qui/que ferifu abundat,77iulta refutfind.a fre- 
*' quer.ttr invent t, tinde gravemfrujira laborefn aggra'vat.,mixiufqiie tncitata 
" dinione utitiir." It is well known that a Text book is not not only extreme- 
]y ufcful but neceflary to Students ^^vh0 are to to hear Ledurf s ; and from 
;hc fame confiderations,that moved Dr. Boerhaave, I alfo wifhed to have 
one for myfelf ; while at the fame time, from fome peculiar circumfiances m 
my fituation, I had fome additional inducements to undertake fuch a work. 
Before I waseftablifhed as a proteflbr of the Piaftice of Phyfic in this U- 
niverfity, I had been employed in giving Clinical Lefturcs in the Royal _ In- 
firmary, and upon that occafion had delivered what, in my own opinion, 
feemed moft juft with regard to both the nature and the cure of the difeafes 
of which I had occafion to treat ; but I foon found that my dodrmes were 
taken notice of as new and peculiar to myfelf, and were acct)rdingly fevere- 
iy criticifed by thofe who, having long before been trained up m the fyflem 
of Boerhaave, had continued to think that that fyftem neither required a- 
ny chanee, nor admitted of any amendment. I found atthcfam.e time, that 
my doafineii were frequently criticifed by perfons who either had not been 
informed of them correctly, or who feemed not to urderfland them fully ; 
and therefore as foon as I was employed to teach a mere complete Syftena 
of the Praftice of Phytic, I judged it neceflary to publifli a Text book, not 
only for the benefit of my hearers, but that I might alio have an opportuni- 
ty of obtaining the opinion of the Public more at large, and thereby be ena- 
hied either to vindicate my dodrines, or be taught to correft them. Thcfe 
were the motives for my attempting the Volumes I formerly pubhlhed ; 
and now, from many years experience of their utility to my hearers, as well 
as from the favorable reception they have met with from the Public, I am 
induced to give a new edition of this Work, not only, as I hope, more cor- 
3 
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iCi^ in many parts, but zKo more complete and comprehenfive in its gener' 
al extent. 

At th'i firft publication of this AVork, it was intended chiefly for the 
life of thofe Gentlemen who attended my Ledures, although even then, for 
the reafons I have mentioned, it \yas rendered more full than Text books 
commonly are ; and in the repeated editions I have fince had occafion to 
give, I have been con/tantly endeavoring to render it more full and com- 
prehenfive. In thefe refpefts, I hope the prefent edition will appear to be 
rendered more fit for general ufe, and better calculated to afford fatisfadion 
to all thofe who think they may ftill receive any inftruftion from reading 
on thisfubjc(ft. 

While I thus deliver my Work in its now more ipiproved ftate, with the 
hopes that it may be of ufe to others as well as to thofe who hear my Lec- 
tures, I mud at the fame time obferve, that it prefents afyftem which is in 
many refpedls new, and therefore I apprehend it to be not only proper, but 
neceflary, that I fliould explain herq , upon what grounds and from what 
confiderations this has been attempted. 

In the firft place, I apprehend that in every branch of fcience with ref- 
peft to which new fads arc daily acquired, and thefe confequently giving 
cccafron to newrefleftioni;, which correal the principles forinerly adopted, it 
is necelfary from time to time to reform and renew the wh61e fyftem,with 
all theadditions and amendments which it has received and is then capable of. 
That at prefent this is requifite with regard to the Science of Medicine, will 
I believe readily occur to evet'y pcrfon who at all thinks for himfelf, and is 
acquainted with the Syftems which have hitherto prevailed. While there- 
fore I attempt this, I think it may be allowable, and upon this occafion 
even proper, that I fliould offer fome remarks on the principal Syftems of 
"Medicine which have of late prevailed in Europe, and. that I fhould take 
notice of the prefent ftate of Phyfic as it is influenced by thefe. Such re- 
marks I hope may be of fome ufe to thefe who attempt to imprpve their 
knowledge by the reading of books. 

Whether the Pradtice of Phyfic ihould admit of reafoning, or be entire- 
ty refted upon experience, has long been and may ftill be a matter of difpute. 
I ftiall nothoweverat prefent enter upon the difcuflion of this, becaufe I 
can venture to affert, that at almoft all times the pradtice has been, and 
ftill is with every perfon, founded more or lefs upon certain principles ef- 
tabliftied by reafoning ; and therefore, in attempting to offer fome view of 
the prefent ftate of Phyfic, I muft give an account of thofe fyftems of the 
principles of the fcience which have lately prevailed, or may be fuppofed 
ftill to prevail in Europe. 

When, after many ages of darknefs, which had deftroyed almoft the 
whole of ancient literature, learning was again reftored in the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; fo, from caufes which are well known, it was the fyftem of Galen 
alone that the Phyficians of thofe days became acquainted with ; and dur- 
ing the courfe of the fixteenth century, the ftudy of Phyficians was almoft 
folely employed in explaining and confirming that fyftem. Earlr mdeed 
m the fixteenth century, the noted Paracelfus had laid the foundation of a 
Chemical Syftem, which was in dired oppofition to that of Galen, and bv 
the efficacy of the medicines employed by Paracelfus and his follov(-ers, 
their fyftem came to he received by many ; but the fyftematic Phyficians con- 
tinued to be chiefly Galcnifts, and kept poffeffion of the Schools till the 
middle of the feventeenth century. It is not however neceffary here 
f center into any further detail refpefting the fate of thofe two oppofite 
lefts, lor the only <;ircumftance concerning them, which I would wiih at pre- 
lent to point out, is, that, in the writings of both, the explanations they fev- 
erally attempted to give of the phenomena of health or ficknefs turned verv 
entirely upon the ftate of the fl nids of the body. ^ 

Such was the ftate of the fcience of Phyfic till about the middle of the 
^venteenth century, when tJ-^e circulation of the blocd came to be general! 
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iy knowrt and admitted, and when this, together with the dif*overy of the 
receptacle of the chyle and of the thoracic duCt, finally exploded the Galen- 
iorfyftem. About the fannc period, a confiderable revolution had taken pi ace 
in the fyftem of Natural Philofophy. In the courfe of tlie feventeenth cen- 
tury, Galileo had introduced mathematical reafoning, and Lord Baeon hav- 
ing propofcd the method of induftion, had thereby excited a difpofition to 
obferve fadls, and to make experiments. Thefe new modes of philofophif- 
ing, it might be fuppofed, would foon have had fome influence on the ftate 
of medicine, but the progrefs of this was flow. The knowledge of the Cir- 
culation did indeed neceflarily lead to the confideration, as well as to a clear- 
er view of the Organic Syftem in animal bodies, which again led to the ap- 
plication of the mechanical philofophy towards explaining the phenomena 
of the animal econojny ; and it was apphed accordingly, and continued, 
till very lately, to be the fafliionable mode of reaforiing on the fubjedt. Such 
reafoning indeed muft ftill in feveral refpefts continue to be applied ; but it 
would be eafy to Ihow, that it neither could nor ever can be applied to any 
great extent in explaining the animal economy, and we muft therefore look 
for other circumftances which had a greater ihare in modelling the Syftem 
ofPhyfic. 

With this view it may be remarked, that till the period juft now mention- 
ed, every phyfician, whether Galenift or Chemift, had been fo much, accuf- 
tomed to confider the ftate and condition of the fiutds both as the caufe of 
difeafe and as the fcundation for explaining the operation of medicines, that 
what we may term an Hl*moral Pathology ftill continued to make a 
great part of every fyftem. In thefe circumftances, it was foon perceived 
that chemiftry promifed a much better expJanation thSn the Galenic or Ar- 
jftotelian p'hilofophy had done •, and therefore, while the latter was entirely 
laid afide, a chemical reafoning was every whore received. Lord Bacon, 
with his ufual fagacity, had early obferved that chemiftry^ promifed a great 
number of fadls, and he thereby gave it credit ; whilft the Corpufcularian 
philofophy, reftored by Gaftendi, readily united with the reafonings of the 
Chenlifts; and the philofophy of ■ Des Cartes readily united with both. 
From. all thefe circumftances, an Humoral, and chiefly a Chemical Patholo- 
gy, came to prevail very much till the end of the laft century, and has in- 
deed continued to have a great ftiare in our fyftems dovt'n to the prefent 
time. 

Ifis proper nov;, however, to obferve, that about the beginning of the pref- 
ent century, when every part of fcience came to be ©n a more improved 
and correct footing, there appeared in the writings of Stahl, of Hoffinan, 
and of Boerhaave, three hew, and confiderably different S/ftems of Phyf- 
ic, which have ever fince had a great fliare in diredting the praftice of it. 
In order, therefore, to give a nearer view of the prefertt ftate of Phyfic, I 
Jhall offer fome remarks upon thefe different fyftems ; endeavoring to point 
out the advantages as well as the difadvantages of each, and how far they 
ftill prevail, or, according to my judgment, deferve to do fo. » 

I Ihall begin with confidering that of Dr. Stahl, which I think appeared 
flrft, and for a long time after was the prevailing fyftem in Germany. 

The chief and leading principle of this fyftem is, that the rational foul of 
man governs the whole economy of his body. At all times Phyficians have 
obferved, that the animal ec'onomy has in itfelf a power or c®;jdition, by 
which, in many inftances, it refifts the injuries which threaten it, and by 
which it alfo, on many occafions, corredts or ,. jmoves the diforders induced^ 
orarifing in it. This power Phyficians very anciently attributed, under a 
vagueidea, to an agent in the fyftem, which they called nature; and tlie 
\a.ngUAgeo{a.i'!s con/crvairix et medkatrix natura, has continued in the 
fchools of medicine from the moft ancient times to the prefent. 

Dr. StaW has explicitly founded his fyftem on the fuppofition, that the 
oower of nature, fo much talked of, is entirely in the rational foul. He 
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fuppofes, that upon m.iny occafions the foul ai5ts indepeticlently of the ftatti 
otthebody, and that without anyphyiical ncccflity arifinj; iVom that ftate, 
the foul, purely in conlequence of its intelligence, perceiving the, tendency 
ofnoxioiis powers threateuuipr, or of tliforders any waysarifing in the fyftem, 
immediately excites fuch motions in the body as are fuited to obviate the 
hurtful or pernicious con fequences which might othcnvife take place. Ma- 
ny of my readers may think it was hardly neceflary for me to take notice of 
a fyftem founded upon fo fanciful a hypothefis ; but there is often fo much 
feeming appearance of intelligence and deiign in the operations of the ani- 
mal economy, that many eminent pcrfons, asPerfault in France, Nicholsand 
Meadin lJupIandjPorterfieldandSimfonin .ScotIand,andGaubiu3in Holland, 
have very much countenanced the fame opinion, and it is therefore certainly 
entitled to fonie regard. It is not however neccfiary for me here to enter in- 
to any refutation of it. Dr. Hoffman has done this fully, in his Commenta- 
riiu de differentia inter llKjfmanni doHrinam medico inechanicam et G. E. 
Stahlii medico organlcam'; and both Boerhaave and Haller, though no fa- 
vorers of mateziaiifm, have maintained a do<5trine very oppohte to that of 
Stahl. 

In my Phyfiology I have offered fome arguments againft the fame : and I 
fliall only add now, that whoever confiders what has,been faid By Dr. Nich- 
ols in his Oratlode Afima Medica, and by Dr. Gaubius in fome parts of 
his Pathology, muft perceive, that the admitting of fuch a capricious govern- 
ment of the animal economy, as thefe aiuhors in fome inftanccs fuppofe, 
would at once lead us to rejeft all the phyfical and mechanical veafoning 
we might employ concerning the human body. Dr. Stahl himfc'rffeems to 
have been aware of this ; and therefore, in his Preface to Jimkrr's Confpethis 
Tkerapil^ Spcciaiis, has acknowledged, that his general principle was not at 
allnecefiary ; vv-hich is in effeit Ciying, thatit is not conipatible with any 
fyftem of principles that ought to govern our pradice. Upon this footing, I 
might have at once rejected the Stahlian principle ; but it is even dangerous 
to bring any fuch principle into view : for, after all Dr. Stahl had faid in the 
affage jnft now referred to, I find, that, in the whole of their practice, both 
he and his followers have been very much governed by their general princi- 
ple. Trufting much to the conftant attention and wifdom of nature, they 
have propofed the Art ofcuiing by expeHlatlon : have therefore, for the 
moft part, propofed only very inert and frivolous remedies ; have zealoully 
cppofed theufe of fome of the moft efficacious, fuch as opium and the Per- 
uvian bark ; and are extremely refervedih the ufe of general remedies, fuch 
as bleeding, vomiting, &c. 

Although the<e reir arks, upon a fyftem which may now be confidered as 
|txplodcd or neglcded, may fesm fuperfluous, I have been willing to give 
thtfe ftriiftures on the Stahlian fyftem, that I might carry my rema'-ks a lit- 
tle farther, and take this opportunity of obferving, that in whatever man- 
ner we may explain what have been called the operations of nature, it ap- 
pears to me that the general do<ftrine of Nature curing dlfeafes^ the fo much 
vaunted Hlppocratic method of curing, lias often hn'd a very baneful influ- 
ence on the pravftice of phyfic, as either leading phylicians into, or continu- 
incr them in a wealc and feeble pnidice, and at the fame time fuperfeding or 
dlfcouraging all the attempts of art. Dr.Huxham has properly obferved, 
that even in the hands of Sydenham it had this effed. Although it may 
fometirnos avoid thcmifchiefs of bold and raflr praditionerr-, yet it certainly 
produces that caution and timidity which have ever oppofed the introduc- 
tion of new and efficacious remedies. The oppof.tion to chemical medi- 
cines in the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries, and the noted condemna- 
tion of Antimony by the Medical Faculty of Paris, are to be attributed 
chiefly to thofe prejudices, which the piiyficians cf France did not entirely 
get the better of for near a hundred years after. We may take notice of 
the referve it produced in Boerhaave, with refpeft to the ufe of the Peru- 
vian Bark. We have had lately publifhed, under the title oi C onjlltutlones 
Spidcmics, notes of the particular practice of the late Baron Van Swieten • 
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npcn Vv'hich the-odtter very properly obfcrvcs, I'hit the ufe of the haik, :ii 
intermitting feverK, appears very rarely in tliat pradice ; and we know very 
Well where Van Swicteu learned that referve. 

I mi^'ht «o further, andiliow how much the attention to the Auiacrateia, 
allowed of, in one llmpe or other, by every fedt, has corrupted the pradtice 
among all phyficians, from Hippocrates to Stahl. It miift hoM'ever befuffi- 
cientiy obvious, and I Hiall conclude the fubjcd with obfcrvmg, that al- 
though the nns vii'dicatrix nsturji mull unavoidably be received as a fa<S:, 
yet, wherever it is admitted, it throws an obfcurity upon ourfyflem ; and it 
is only where the impotence of our art is very mahifeft and coufiderable, 
ihat we ought to a^lmit of it in ^iraftiee. 

To finiih our remarks upon the Stahlian Syftem, I fliall ftiortly obferve, 
that it did not depend entirely upon the Antocrateia, but alto luppo'ed a 
Itate of the body and difeafes that admitted of remedies, which, undsr the 
power and diretftion oftlie foul, aiited upon the organization and matter of 
the body, fo as> to cure its difeafes. Upon this footing, the Stahtian pathol- 
ogy turned entirely upon Plethora and Cacochymy. It was with refpc<5t 
to the former that they efoecially applied their dodtrine of the Aiitncratela 
in a very fanatical manner ; and, with rcfpedl to the latter, they have be-ei 
involved in a humoral pathology as much as the lyitematic phyLicians who 
had gone before them, and with a theory foincorredt, as not to merit now 
the fmalleft attention. After all, I ought not to difmifs the conhderation of 
the Stahlian fyftem, without remarking, that as the followers ofthisfyftem 
were very intent upon obierving the method of nature, fo they were very 
attentive in obferving the phenomena of difeafes, and have given us in their 
writings many facts not to be found elfewherc. 

While the dodtrines of Stahl were prevailing in the univerfity of Halle, 
Dr. Hoffman, a vprofefTor in the fame univerfity, propofed a fyftem that was 
very different. He received into his fyftem a great deal of the mechanical, 
Cartefian, and chemical dodtrines of the fyftems which had appeared before : 
but, v/ith rcfpedt to thefe, it is of no confequence to obferve in what manner 
he modified the dodtrines of his predeceflbrs, as his improvements in thefe 
refpedts were no ways coufiderable, and no part of them, now remain ; and 
the real value of his works, beyond what I am jcft now going to rtiention, 
refts entirely on the many fadts they contain. The merit of Dr. Hoffman 
and of his works is, that he made, or rather fuggefted an addition to the 
fyftem, which highly defcrves our attention. Of this I cannot Kive a clear- 
er account than by giving it in the author's own words. In Iris Medtc'tna 
Rationalis SyJltMatica,Tov(\A\\.^ i. chap. 4. he has given his Gsneclogia 
morborum «x turhato foiidorum et Jluidorum ^nechanifmo ; and in the 4.^th 
aiid laft paragraph of this chapter, he fums up his dodtrine in the following 
words: " Ex h'lfce mUem omnibus uberius haclenus excujjh ,per qitam diluc'ide 
*' apparere arbitror, quodfolus spasmus etjimplex ATOHiA, (vquabHemJiber- 
*' um, ac proportionatum fangidnii oninifque gemrh fluidorttm motian, qutbits 
** excretionumfucci'Jfus et integritas ftintlicnum animi et corporis proxbm niti- 
" tur, turbando ac pervertendo, unhverfam intaleni (econcmiain fnhruant ac 
" diftrttnnt ; aiqui' hinc univerfa patbologia longe re^ius atqw fucilnis EX Vl- 
" TIO MOTUUM MICROCOSMICORUM IN SOl.lV)l?,, quant EX VARUS AFFEC- 
*' TiON'iBUS VITIOSORUM HX! HO^V {■■[, dfduci atqt'.e expUcart piffit, adeo'qits 
** omnis generis agi-itudines interna, ad PRETERNATURALtiS generis nkr- 
** vosi AFFJLCTiOSEsJintrefirend.e. Etenim \ujis quocunque modo, 'vel I'er- 
*' fis per corpus difciirrtntibiis,n}el membranofis- quiLuf'vis ntri'ojls partibus, 
" illico motttum anomaliiS, 7nodo h'viores, modo grainores fuhfiquur.iiiy~ Dcin^ 
*' de attenta obfert'Citio docet, niutus quof'vis fnorbofos principatiterfcdimjigere 
'' et tyreinnidem exsrcere in neri'ofis corporis partibus, ctijus generis pruter 
*' omnes canales, quifjjlaltico et dlnjlaltico motu pollentes, contenpjs fuccos tra- 
" dunt, univer/nm nimirum intejiinorum et 'ventriculi ab a lop ho go dd antim 
" canalem, totum fyjleyna •vaforttm urterioforum, du£iuu>n btHariorum.fnrfva- 
" li:im,urinariorum etfubcutaneorum, funt quoque niembrame nsriKomufcii- 
^^ hrns cerehr) (i 'tadullafpinaliifprjcfertimhaCfqux dura mater "vacaturs 
■ 3 ■ 
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»* orsams fenhrlis ohduBj;, nee non tunica ilU ac ligamenta, qua ojfa ctngunt 
«' artufqur firmant. Nam nullus dolor, nulla infla^nmatio, nullus fpajmus, nul^ 
«' la ,7'Btus etfcnfus impoUntia, nulla febris aut humorls illius excretto, aciidiU 
*' in qua non ha partes patiantur. Porro etifim omnesy qua morbos gtgnunt 
« caiifa, operationemfuampotijfimumperficiunt in partes moitt et fenju pra" 
»» ditas, et canales ex his coa^meniatos, eorum motum, et cum hoc flutdorum 
'< curfum.per-vertendo; iia tamen, ut ^iculi -variaindohs /unt,Jc et'am -vane 
'« in ner-vcas partes agant, iifdemque noxam affricent. Demum omnia quoque 
'" eximia -virAutis medicamenia, non tarn in partes flmdasy tarum crajtn ac 
»< ivUempericm carrigendo, quam potius infolidas et ner-vofas, earundem motus 
'■'■ alterando ac modsrando, Junm edunt operationem : de qmbui tamen omm- 
** has, in -vuhari ufque eo- reiepta morhorum do3rina,.altuni rji Jihntium. _ 

It is true that Dr. Willis had laid a foundation for this doftnne in his 
Patkolo'^ia Cerebri et N-.T-vorum : andBaglivi had propofed a fyftem of this 
kind in his Specimen de.fibm motrici et morbofa. But, in thefe writers,it was 
eithernot exterrfively applied to difeafes, or was ftill fo involved in many 
phyfiological errors, that they had attracted little attention ; and Dr. Hoff- 
man was the firft who gave any tolerably iiinple and clear fyftem on the fub- . 
jedt, or ponited out any extcnfive application of it to the explanation of 
difeafes. ■ '" ' 

There can be no fore of doubt that the phenomena of the animal econo- 
my in health and in Ijcknefs, can only be explained by confideringthe ftate 
and aftedtioHs of the primary movii7g powers in it. It is to me farprihng 
that phyficians were fo long of perceiving this,. andl think we are therefore 
p.iiticularly indebted' to Dr. Hotfman for putting- us into the proper traiu 
of inveftigation ; and It every <l3,f appears that phyficians perceive the ne- 
ccfTity of entering more and more into this -inquiry. It was this, I think, 
which engaged Dr. Kaaw Boerhaave to publii"h his work, intitled Impetum 
faciens ; as well as Dr. G;iubius to give the pathology of the Solidum f/- 
I'wn. Even the Baron Van Swieten has upon the fame view thought it 
necedary, )ii at leaft one panicular, to make a very coniiderable change in 
the doutrine nf his nvafler, as he has done in his Commentary upon the 
755th Aphorifm. Dr. Haller has- advanced this part of fcience very much 
by his experiments ()«) irritability and fcnfibility. In thefe, and in many 
other inftances, particularly in the writings of Mt. Barthez of Montpellitr, 
of fomc progreis in the rtudy of the aftecaons of the Nervous Syftem, wq 
mud pevceive how much we are indebted to Dr.- Hoffman for his fo properly 
beijinning it. The fubjedt, however, is difficult ; the laws of the Nervous 
Syftem, m the various circumftances tf the animal^ economy, are by nq 
meant; afcertained ; a^id from want of attention and obfcrvation, with thq 
view toafyftera on this fubjetit, the bulinefs appears to many as an inex-. 
plicable myftery. There ij- no wonder, therefore, that on fuch a difficult 
fubjeift, Dr. Hoffman's fyflem was imperfect and inconedt;, and has had 
lefs inliuencc on the v/ritings and practice of phyiicians fince his time than 
jnii;ht have been expected. He himfelf has not- applied his fundamental 
dodrine fo e^itenfively as he might have dpne ; and he has every where in- 
termixed an Humoral Pathology ^s incorredt and hypothetical as any other. 
Though lie differed from his colleague Dr. Stahl in the fundamental doc- 
trines of his fyftem, it is but too evident that he was very much infcded 
with the Stahiian dodriiies of Plethora and Cacochymy, as may be obferved 
throughout the v^hole courfe of his work; and particularly in his chapter 
De morborum gentraiioTie ex nitnia fanguinis quantitate et humorunt inipuri' 
tate. , • 

But it is needlcfs for me to dwell any longer upon the fvftem of Hoff- 
mann ; and I ain next to offer fome remarks on the Syftem of Dr. Bcxihaave, 
The cotemporary of both the other Syftematics, and who, overajl Europe, 
and efpecially in this part of the world, gaJKcd higher reputation thai: 
either of the others. 
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Dr. Boerhaave was a man of general erudition, and, in applying to nu-'d- 
icine,he had carefully ftudied the auxiliary branches of Anatomy, Chem- 
Iftry, and Botany, fo that he excelled in each. In forming a Syftem of 
Thyfic, he ieemsto have ftudied diligently all the feveral writings of both 
ancient and modern phyficiaHS ; and, without prejudice in favor of any form- 
er fyftems, he endeavored to be a cindid and genuine eccleiftic. Poflefled 
of an excellent fyftcmatic geniu«,' he gave a fyftem fuperior to any that had 
ever before appeared. As' in the great extent, and ieemingly perfed con- 
fiftency of fyftem, he appeared to improve and refine upon every thing that 
had before been offered ; and as in his Lectures be explained his dodtrinea 
•with great clearnefs and elegance, he foon acquired a very high reputation, 
and his fyftem •\v:?s more generally received than any former had been fince 
the time of Galerif. Whoe'ver will confider the merits of Dr. Boerhaave, and 
can compare his fyftem with that of former writers, muft acknowledge 
that he w.is very juftly efteemed, and gave a lyftem v/hich was at that time 
defervedly valued. ' • '^ ■ •• 

But, in the progrefs of an inquifitvire and induftrious age, it was not to be 
cxpedted that any fyftem fhquld laft To long as' Boerhaave's'has done. The 
elaborate Commentary of Van Swieten on Boerhaave's fyftem of praflice, 
has been only finilhed a few years ago ; and thoiigii this Commentator has • 
'added many fadts, and made fome corrections, he has not, except in the 
particular mentioned above, made any improvement in the general fyftem. 
It is even furprifing that Boerhaave himfelf, though he lived near forty years 
after he had firft formed his fyftem, had hardly in all that time made any 
corrcdtions of it or additions to it.. The following is the moft remarkable : 
in Aphorifm 755, the words ybr?^ et ner'-uofi, lam cerebri quam cerebelli corii 
dejlinati inertia, did not appear in any edition before 'the fourth; and what 
•a difference of fyftem "tiiis points at every phyfician muft perceive. 

When I firft applied to the ftudy of Phyfic, I learned only the fyftem of 
Boerhaave; and even when I came to take a Profeffor's chair in this Uni- 
verfity, I found that fyftem here in its entire and full forge ; and as I belie\e it 
ftill fubfifts in credit elfewhere, and that no other fyftem of reputation has 
been yet offered to the world, I tTiink it neceffary for me to point out par- 
ticularly the impel fedtions and deficiencies of the Boerhaa^ian ^ftem, ia 
order to ft)ow the propriety and neceffity of attempting a new one. 

To execute this however fo fully as I might, would lead me into a detail 
that can hardly be admitted of here ; and i hope it is not necefiary, as, I 
think, that every intelligent perfon, who has acquired any tolerable knowl- 
edge of the prefentftateof our fcience, muft, in many ihftances, perceive 
its imperfedtions. I ftiall therefore touch only upon the great lines of this 
fyftem ; and from the remarks'! anitb offer, truft that both the miftakes 
and deficiencies which rim through the whole of his works will appear. 

Dr. Boerhaave's treatife of the difeafes of the fimpiefolid, has the appear- 
ance of being very clear and confiftent, and vv^as certainly conlidered by him 
as a fundamental dodirine ;but, in my apprdienfion, it is neither corredt 
nor extenfively applicable. Not to mention the ufelefs, and perhaps errone- 
ous notion of the compofition of earth and gluten, nor his oiiftake refpedt- 
ing the ftrudture of" compound membranes, nor his inattention to the ftate 
of the cellular texture, all of them circumftances which render his dodtiiue 
imperffdt, I ftiall infift only iipon the wholp'being very little applicable to 
the oxplain! ig the phenomena of health or iickncfs. The laxity or ricridity 
'^f the fimple folid, does indeecUake place at the different periods of life, and 
niay perhaps, upon other occaiionsj occur as rhe caufe of difcafe ; but I 
prefume that the ftate of tiie fimple folid is, uponfew occafums, either 
changeable or adtuaily changed ; and that in ninety nine cafes cf an hundred, 
the phenomena attributed to fuch a change do truly depend on the ftate of 
the folidum vi-viim ; a circumftar.ee which Dr. Boerhaave has hardly "taken 
notice of in any part of his works. How much this fhows the deficiency 
aivd imperfedion of his fyftem, I need not explain. The learned work of 
4 
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Dr. Gaubius, above referred to, as well ks many other treatifes of late au- 
thors, point out fufncieiitly the defefts and imperfedtions of Boerhaavc on 
this fuhiedt. . , i • i. 

After Dr. Bocrhaave' has confidered tlve dilcafes of the fohds, he, jn the 
next place, attempts to explain the more fimple difeafes of the fluids; 
and there, indeed, he delivers a more corredt dodtrinc of acid and alkali than 
had been given before : but, after all, he has done it \cry iniperfc,(5tly. We 
have indeed, finceh.s time, acquired more knowledge upon the fubjetfl of 
digeltion ; and fo much as to know that a great deal more is yet ncceirary* 
to enable us to underflrand iu what manner the animal fluids are formed 
from the aliments taken in. And although Dr. Boerhaave has fallen inlO 
no conliderabie error with refped to a morbid acidity in the ftomach, he 
could notpoffiblybe complete upon that fubjed ; and his notiop of the ef- 
fects of acidity in < he mafs of blood feems to have been entirely miftaken, and 
is indeed not confiftent with what he himfelf has delivered elfewhere. 

His dodtrine of alkali is fomewhat better founded, but is probably carried 
too far ; and the ftate of alkalefcency and pufrefadion, as well as all the 
other changes which can take place in the condition of animal fluids, are par- 
ticulars yet involved in great obfcurity, and are therefore Itill fubjedts of dii- 
pute. 

There is another particular, in which Boerhaave's do(5l:rine concerning th e 
fluids, appears to meimperfedt and unfatisfad:ory,and that is, in his dodtrine 
ae Glutimfo fpontaneo. The caufes which he has aillgned for it are by no 
means probable, andtheadtual exiftence of itisfeldom to be proved. Some 
of the proofs adduced for the exiftence of the */;.V^wa calidum, ai-e manifeil- 
ly founded on a miftakt with refpedt to what has been called the inflamato- 
ry cruft, (fee Van Swieten's Commentary, page 96 ; and the many examples 
given by Bqprhaave of ighttinofum appearing in the human body, ( Aph. 
jS-J are all of them no!,hing more than inftancesofcolledlions or concretions 
found, out of the ccurfe of the circulation. 

If then we coufid^r the inperfedtion of Dr. Boerhaave's dodtrine with ref- 
pedt to the ftate and various condition of the animal fluids ; and if at the 
"ame time we refledl howfrecjuently he and his followers have employed the 
"uppofuion of an acrimony, or lentur of the fluids, as caufes of difeafe, and 
furdiredtingthc pradlice ; v/e muft, as I apprehend, be fatisfied, that his 
fyftem is not only deficient and incomplete, but fallacious and apt to mif- 
Icad. Although it cannot be denied that the fiuids of the human body fuffcr 
various morbid change?, and that upon thefe, difeafes may primarily depend ; 
yet 1 muft beg leave to maintain, that the nature of thefe changes is fcldom 
undeiftood, and more feldom ftill is it knov^n when they have taken place . 
that our reafonings concerning them have been, for the moft part, purely 
hypothetical ; have therefore contributed nothing to improve, and have of- 
tea milled the practice of phyfic. In this, particularly they have been hurt- 
ful, that they have withdrawn our ^ittcntion from, and prevented our ftudy of 
the motions of the animal fyftem, upon the ftate of which the phenomena of 
difeafes do morc certainly and generally depeiid. Whoever then fhall cor-- 
lldcr the almoft total ncglcdt of the ftate of the moving powers of the animal 
body, and the prevalence of an hypothetical humoral -pathology, fo con- 
■ picuous m every part of the Boerhaavian Syftem, muft be convinced of its 
k-ery great defedts, and perceive the necefTity of attempting one more cor- 
redt. 

After giving this general view, it is not requifite to enter into particula-- • 
hut, I believe, there are very few pages of his aphorifms in which th4e 
Joes not occur fome error or defedl ; although, per^iaps, not to be imput- 
ed to the fault of Boerijaave, fo mnch as to this, that fince his time a great 
collcifiori of new fadts has been acquired by obfervation and experirnent 
This mdeed alTorda the beft and moft ft.lid rcafon for attempting a nevJ 
fyftem : for when many new fadts have been acquired, it becomes requilite 
tiat thefe Ihouldbe mcorporated into a fyftem, whereby iiot only particu lai; 
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tubjfdVs ir.ay be imptuvLO, but the whole may be rendered more complete, 
conliftent, andufelul. livery iyftcm indeed muftbe vahubleia proportion 
to the number cf fadta that it embraces and comprehends; and Monf. 
Quefnay could not pay a higher compliment to the Syftem of Boerhaave, 
than by faying, that it exhibited La medicine colled.i-vs. 

But here it will, perhaps, be fuggefted to me, that the only iifeful work, 
on the fubjedt of phy fie, is the making a colledtion of all the fafts that re- 
late to the art, and therefore of all that experience has taught us with re- 
ijpedtto the cure of difeafes, I agree entirely in the opinion, but doubt if it 
can ever be properly accompliOied without aiming at feme fyftem of princi-i 
pies, by a proper indudion and generalifation of fadts ; at leaft I am ptr- 
fuaded that it can be done not only very fafely, but moft ufcfully in this 
way. This however, muft be determined by a trial. I know that the late 
Mr. Lieutaud haa attempted a work on the plan of colledting fads, with- 
out any reafoning concerning their caufes : And w'hile I am endeavoring 
to give fome account of the prefent ftate cf Phyfie, I cannot difmifs the 
iubjedt without offering fome remarks upon the promifing Synopfu univtrfx 
medicinxi compofed by the firtt phyfician. of a learned and ingenious 
nation. 

In this work there are many fads and much obfervation from the au- 
thor's own experience, which may be useful to thofe who have otherwife 
acquired fome knowledge and difcernment ; but, throughout the whole 
work, there is fuch total want of method, arrangement, fyftem, or decifion, 
that, in my humble opinion, it can be of little ufe,and may prove very per- 
plexing to thofe who are yet to learn. The diftin(flion of the genera of 
difeafes, the diftinftion of the fpecies of each, and often even that of tlie 
varieties, I hold to be a neceliary fouHdation of every plan of Phylir, wheth- 
er dogmatical or empirical. But very little of this diftiiiftion is to be found 
in the v/ork of Mr. Lieutaud ; and in his preface he tells us that he meant 
to negleifl fuch argutafedulitas. And indeed his mei;hod of managing his 
fubje>5l, muft certainly interrupt and retard all methodical nofology. His 
atraagement of difeafes is according to no afilinity, but that of the llighteft 
and uninftrudtive kind, the place of the body which they happen to atTecft. 
ilis Generalia et incerta fedis, have hardly any connection at all; the titles 
Rbeumatifmus^ Hypocondriofis., Hydrops., follow one another. When he 
does attempt any general dodrine, it is not till long after he has treated 
of the widely fcattered particulars. Under each particular title which he 
afTumcs, he has endeavored to enumerate the whole of the fympton:s that 
ever appeared in a difeafe under that title ; and this without aiming at any 
diftincftion between thecfPential and accidental fymptoms, or marking the 
feveral combinations, under which tliefe fymptoms do for the moft part 
fteadily appear. Frorri the concurrence of accidental fymptoms, the vari- 
ety of the fame difeafe is frequently confiderable, a circumftance ncccflrir''l>" 
perplexi,ig and diftrafting to young pi aditidUers ; but it feems ftrani;e to 
me, that an experience of thirty years, in confiderable praftice, could do 
nothing to relieve them. 

Mr. Lieutaud has at the fame time increafed the confufion that muf!: 
arife from this want of diftindtion, by his confidering as primary difeafe?, 
what appeaf to me to be the fymptoms, effedts, and fequels of other difeafes 
only. Of this I think the Jjijlus morhofus, Firum exohtio, Dolores, Stngrnttio 
fanguiiiisy Piindentia, Tremor, Per-vigiliipn, Rnucedo, Sufforatio, Vomicr^ 
Empynna, Syngultus, Fomitus, Dolor Stotnacbi, Tenffmus, all treated of ur-- 
dcr foparate titles, are examples. A [jciieral Symptomatologia j;iay be a 
vcryufcful woik, with a view to a fyftem of Pathology; but, with a viev,- 
to Pradlice without any Syftem, it muft have bad efTedls, as leading only 
to a paliative pradtice, and diverting from the proper efforts towards obtain- 
ing a radical cure. Mr. Lieutaud, indeed, has endeavored to exhibit the 
fymptoms above mentioned as fo many /fr/wrtrc dift-afrs : but he has feldom 
i'ucceededin this; and, in deliveiiiig the practice, I>e cohunonly fmds it 
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neceffary to confider them as fymptoms, and that not without fome thfO'f, 
implied or exprcfTed, with relpeA to their proximate caufes. His title of 
Dolores mny betaken as an example of this; and from which it may b6 
readily perceired how far fiich treatifes can be really ufeful. 

In eltablilhing a proper Pathology, there is nothing that has been of more 
fervice than the DifTeftion of morbid bodies. Mr. Lieutaud has been much 
and mod eommendably em'ployed in this way, and in this Synoplis he has 
endeavored to communicate his knowledge on the fnbje<5t ; but in my 
humble opinion, he has feldom' done it in a manner that can be uMul. In 
the fame way that he has delivered the fymptoms' of difeaies without any 
inftruttive arrangement, fo, on the filbjeit of the appearances after death, 
he has mentioned every morbid appearance that had ever been obi'erved 
after the difeafe of which he is then treating : but theft; appearances are 
ftrangely huddled together, without any notice taken- of»thofe which be- 
long to one fet! of fymptoms or to another ; and, with regard to the whole, 
without any attempt to diftinguilh between the caufes of difeafes and the 
caufes of death; although the want of fuch diftinftionis the well known 
ground of falacy upon this fubjeft. I take for an example, the appearances 
mentioned as having been obferved after dropfy. Here morbid appearan- 
ces, found in^ every part of.the body, Jn every cavity of it, and in every 
vifcus contained in thefe cavaties, are enumerated ; but which of theftr 
morbid dates are more frequent or more rare, and which had been more 
particularly conne<5ted with the diflerent caufes, or with the diffeoent ftatc 
of fymptoms previoufly recited, we are not informed, nor has' he enabled 
us to difcover. In Ihort, the dilTedtion of morbid bodies has been, and may 
be highly ufeful ; but, in order to be fo, it muft be under a different man- 
agement from what we find either in this Synopfis, or even in the Hijiorici 
Anntomiio me die a. ■. • 

I cannot difmifs this fubjedt without remarking, that the difTedlion of mor- 
bid bodies is chiefly valuable upon account of its leading us to dilcover the 
proximate caufes of difeafes ; and the great and valuable work of thg illuftri- 
oiis Morgagni, is properly intitled Defcdibas et CAUSIS. It may well feem 
furprifing then, that I^ieutaud fhoilld find the whole of proximate caufee 
atracciliglne merfas ; and that he fhould never have thought of applying 
fais difTetitions towards the afcertaining at leaft fome of thefe. 

But let me now proceed to confider the important part ef every pradlie- 
al work, and of this Synopjis uni'verfj; med'clna: ; that is, the method of cur- 
ing difeafes. "'• ..,,-. ',-.., 

Here, igain, upon the fame plan as in giving the hiftories of difeafe, the 
method of cure is delivered by enumerating the whole of the remedies that 
have ever been employed in a difeafe under the title prefixed ; witlioutaf- 
figninj? the fpecies, or the circumltances to which the remedies, though of a 
very different and fometimes oppofite nature, are peculiarly adapted. 0« 
the fubieft of Afthma, hevery juftly obferves, that phyficians have been to 
blame in confounding under this title almoft all the fpecies ofDvfpncea; 
and he himfelf.very properly confiders Afthma as a difeale diftinft'from all 
the other cafes ofDyfpn^^a. Still, however, 'he confiders afthma as of ma- 
ny different fpecies, arifing from many different caufes, which, till we 
undcrftand better, we cannot attempt to remcve. Notwith/landing of all 
this, he proceeds todeliver a very general cure.' Parum nb^jr Jixys he, fruin 
fpsclfici titulo gaudeant ptaprcilia, 'vtilneraria, et iHcidentia .' But. from fuck 
language I receive no clear idea; nor can"! obtain any clear diredion from- 
tne enumeration of his medicirt-,. Becr.r Jumpen,gummi tragacanthum 
yel ammomacum,/apo, aqua picea, terebinthhia, iffc.qu.-e tamen hand indifcrim' 
irtattmfunt ufurpanda,fedpra re nata, dekau opus ejL Very juftly indeed 
detrait opus eft ; but here, as in many other inftances, he gives us no fort of 
aniftance. 

From bis endeavors, though not always fucceftful, to neglce> all fyftem 
bi3 praiflice u; generally deUve;ed in a very indecilive maimer j or, what has 
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ihe fame effeft, in a way fo conditional as will render it always difficult and 
often impoffible, for a young pradlitioner to follow him. Let us take, for 
example, his cure of Dropfy. "The cure may be begun by blood letting, 
*' in cartain conditions ; but in others it cannot he employed isjitbout danger 
*' It gives relief in difficult breathing but after it is j)ra8ifed the fymptoms 
** are aggra'vated and rendered more ohjlinate. It is not to be concealed 
tliat fomeperfons have been cured by repeated blood letting?, or fpontane- 
ous haemorrhagjis ; but it is at the fame time known, thatfucha remedy inop- 
portunely employed^ has in many injiances hafiened on the fatal event." 

In the fame manner he treats of vomiting, purging, fvveating, and the 
ufc of mineral waters; but I muft confefs that he has no where removed 
any of my deubts or ditficulties, and indeed he has foraetimes increafed 
them. He lays, that hepatics or aperients, fuch as the lingua cervina^ber-' 
bx capillarest iffc. deferve commendation, but that, when the difeafe hasa- 
rifen to a certain degree, they have been, for themofl part, found to beyfe- 
lefi. He obferves, that the powder of toads given in wine, to the quantity 
of a fcruple or more, has fucceeded with feverals. 

: Such are commonly the methods of cure delivered by Mr. Lieutaud, lan' 
giori et forte felic'ijfima praxiedaBus. 

It would be tedious to enter further into that detail, which a criticifmof 
this immethodical and uninftruftive work might' lead me into ; but if the 
bounds proper for this preface did not prevent me, I v/ould particularly 
fliow that the work is far from being free from thofe reafonings which the 
author pretends to avoid, and would affedt even to defpife. He ftill holds 
the dodtrinesof the concoction and critical evacuation of morbific 
matter; dodtrines depending upon fubtile theories, and which, in my 
opinion, can- in no ways be afcertained as matters of faft. Mr. Lieutaud 
iikewife is ftill v^cry rnuch upon the old plan of following nature, and 
tlierefore gives often what I Confider as a feeble and inert pradice. The; 
hwjiedantiaydiluentia, demulcentia, et temper antla, are with him very univer- 
ial remedies, and oftei? thofe which alone are to be employed. 
t The mention of thefe medicines might lead me to take notice of Mr. 
Lieutaud's fecond volume, in which, ab vfulfa remediorum faragine alien- 
tis, he promifes a great reformation upon the fubjedt ; but this falls fo far 
fhort of the idea of Britifli phyficians, that I need not make any remarks up- 
tjnit. With refpeft to his lift of fimples, or £mporetica, 3iS he is pleafedto 
term them, an Englifh apothecary would fmile at it ; and withrefped: to his 
Officinalia, I believe they are to be found no where but in the Codex Medica- 
ynentarius of Paris ; and in his Magifiralia, his dofes are generally fuch as 
the moft timid practitioner of this country -would hardly defcend to, and 
fuch as none of our praditioners of experience would depend upon. In 
fhort, tiie whole bf the work, both with refpeifl to the theories with which 
it abounds, and to the fadts which it gives will not, in my apprehenfion, 
bear any feriouscriticifm. But I muft conclude, and fnallonly fay further 
that fuch as I have reprefented it, islhis work, executed by a man of the 
firft rank in the profeflion. It is indeed for that reafon I have chofen it as 
the example of a work, upon the plan of giving fadts only, and of avoid- 
ing the ftudy or even the notice of the proximate caufes of difeafes ; and 
with what advantage fuch a plan is perfued, I fhall leave my readers to 
confider. ' 

In the following treatife I have followed a different coune. I have endeav- 
ored to coUedl the fadts relative to the difeafes of the human body, as ful- 
ly as the nature .of the work and the Ixjunds necelfarily prefcrihed to it 
would admit : But I have not been fatisfied with giving the fadts, without en- 
4ieavoring to apply them to the inveftigation of pioximate caufes, and upr 
on thefe to eflablilh a more fcientific and decided method of cure. |n aim- 
ing at this, I flatter myfalfthat I have avoided hypothelis, and what have 
been called theories. I have, indeed, endeavored to eftablifh many general 
doftiinec, both piiyfiolosicalandpatltol^gical ; but Itruft that thefe'are cij- 
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If a gefleralifation of fa(5ln, or conclufions from a cautious and full induc- 
tion : And if any one fliall refufe to admit, ordircftly fhall oppofemy gen- 
eral docftrincs, he muft do it by fhowing that I have been deficient or mif- 
taken in afluming and applying faints. I have myfelf been jealous of my be- 
ing foinetimesimperfeft in thefe refpe(fls J but Iliave generally endeavored 
to obviate th^ Confeqacnces of this, by proving, that the proximate caufcs 
ivhich I have affigned, are true in fad, as well as deductions from any rea- 
foning that I may feem to have employed. Further, to ob^ilate any danger- 
ous fallacy in propofing a method of cure, I ha^-e always been anxious ta 
fuggeft that which, to the beft of my judgment, appeared to be the method 
approved of by experience, as much as it was the confequencc of fyftem. 

Upon this general plan I have endeavored to form a fyftem of phytic 
that Oiould comprehend the whole of the facts relating to the fcience, and 
that will, I hope, coliedt and ai range them in better order than has been 
done before, as well as point out in particular thofe which are ftill wanting 
toeftabiifli general principles. Tliis which I have attempted, may, like 
other fyftems, hereafter fiiffer a change ; but I am confident that we are af 
preft-nt in a better train of inveftigation than phyficians were in before the 
time of I>r, Hoffman. The afTcitions of the motions and moving powers. 
of the.animal economy, muft certainly ha the leading inquiry in conlidering' 
the difeafer. of the human body. The inquiry may be difticiilt; but it muft 
be attempted, or the fubjeft niuft be defei ted' alt ojether. I hava, therefore, 
alTiimed the general principks of Hoffman, as laid down in the pailkge which 
I have quoted above ; and if I hare rendered them more correcSt and more 
extenlive in their application, and more particularly, if I have avoided in- 
troducing the many hypothetical dodtrines of the Humoi-al Pathology whict: 
disfignred both his and aH.the other fyftems which have hitherto prevailed^ 
I hope I fhall be excufed for attempting a fyftetn, which upon the whole 
way appear new. 

Edinbursh, 
Ncv. 1783. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

T. In teaching the Practice of Phy- 
sic, we endeavor to give inftru£lion for di/cerning^ dif 
tinguijhing, preventing and curing difeafes, as they occur 
in particular perfons. 

li. The art of discerning and distinguishing diiC 
cafes, may be beft attained by an accurate and complete 
obfervation of their phenomena, as thefe occur in con- 
courfe and in fucceflion, and by conftantly endeavor- 
ing to diflinguifh the peculiar and infeparable concur- 
rence of fymptoms, to ellablifli a Methodical Nosolo- 
gy, or an arrangement of difeafes according to their ge- 
nera and fpecies, founded upon obfervation alone, afe- 
llraded from all reafoning. Such an arrangement I 
have attempted in another work, to which, in the courfe 
of the prefent, I Ihall frequently refer. 

III. The Prevention of difeafes depends upon tlie 
knowledge of their remote caufes, which is partly deliv- 
ered in the general Pathology, and partly to be deliver- 
ed in this treatife. 

IV. The Cure of difeafes is chiefly, and almoft una- 
voidably founded in the knowledge of their proximate 
caufes. This requires an acquaintance with the iniHtu- 
tions of Medicine J that is, the knowledge of the ftruc- 
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ture, action, and functions of the human body ; of the 
federal changes which it may undergo ; and of the fev- 
eral powers by which it can be changed. Our knowl- 
edge of thefe particulars, however, is ftill incomplete, is 
in many refpecls doubtful, and has been often involved 
in miilake and error. TJie doctrine, therefore, of prox- 
imate caiifes, founded upon that knowledge, muft be 
frequently precarious and uncertain. It is however pof- 
fible for a judicious phyfician to avoid what is vulgarly 
called theory, that is, all reafoning founded upon hy- 
pothefis, and thereby many of the errors which have 
formerly taken place in the Inftitutions of Medicine. 
It is poflible alfo for a perfon who has an extenfivc 
knowledge of the facts relative to the animal economy 
in healtn and in ficknefs, by a cautious and complete in- 
duction j to eftablifh many general principles which may 
guide his reafoning with fafety ; and while at the fame 
time a phylician admits, as a foundation of practice, 
thofe reafonings only which are fimple, Obvious, and 
certain, and for the moft part admits as proximate cauf- 
es thofe alone that are eftablifhed as matters of fact 
rather than as deductions of reafoning, he may with 
great advantage eftablifli a fyftem of pradtice chiefly 
founded on the doctrine of proximate caufes. But 
when this cannot be done with fufficient certainty, the 
judicious and prudent phyfician will have recourfe to 
Experience alone ; always, however, aware of the 
hitherto incomplete and fallacious ftate of Empiricifm. 

V. With a ftrict attention to thefe confidcrations in 
the whole of the following treatife, I proceed to treat of 
particular difeafcs in the order of my Methodical Nofo- 
logy. 
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PART I. 
OF PYREXIAE, OR FEBRILE DISEASES. 

vr. 1 YREXi^, or febrile difeafes, are 
diftinguiflied by the following appearances : After be- 
ginning with fome degree of cold fhivering, they (how 
fome increafe of heat, and an increafed frequency of 
pulfe, with the interruption and diforder of feveral 
functions, particularly fome diminution of ftrcngth in 
the animal fundions *. 

VII. Of thefe Pyrexiae I have formed a clafs, and have 
fubdivided it into the five orders of Fevers, Inf lam a- 
TioNS, Eruptions, Hemorrhagies, and Fluxes. See 
Synopfis Nofblogias Methodic^e, Edit. g'. 1780. 

* This, if confidered as a concifc defcription of themoft ufual fymptoms 
which occur in fever, is perhaps the moft judicious tliat could be made. 
As a definitiori, however, it is foinewhat defedive ; which is entirely to be 
afcribcd to the difficulty of making a fcledlion, where there is net one fymp- 
torn which defcrves to be ranked as Path»gnomic. As we cannot, therefore, 
expedt an unexceptionaTale definition of a difeafe which afiumes fo many 
various appeaiances, and to which no peculiar fymptom exclufively belongs, 
it will be fufficient if thofe morbid affections are pointed out, which are 
generally prefent, and whofe concurrence or fucceflioh ferve, in iiioft inftan- 
ees, to denote the exiftence of fever. 
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O F F E V E li S. 



CHAP. I. 



OF THE PHENOMENA OF FEYERS. 

viij. 1 HOSE difeafes are more ftriftly 
called Fevers, which have the general fymptoms of Py- 
rexia, without having alongft with them any topical 
affection that is effential and primary, fuch as the other 
orders of the Pyrexiae always have. 

IX. Fevers, as differing in the number and variety of 
tjieir fymptoms, have been very properly confidcred as 
of diftinct genera and fpecies*. But we fuppofe that 

"The following are the principal diftindtidns of fevers, as eftablifhed hj 
Dr. Cullen in his Synopfis of Nofology : 

Sect. I. Intermittent Fevers arifefrom marfli miafma, confift of repeated 
paroxyfrns, alternated with an apyrexia, or at leaft vrith a diilinft remifiion • 
the paroxyfnis return with a marked exacerbation, and for the moft part 
with cold ftiivering : Not more than one parsxyfm in the courfa of each 
day. 

Gen. I. Tertian^ confifts of fimilar paroxyfrns, recurring at the interval of 
forty eight hours ; acceffion about noon. 

Gen. a. OMarfa«, confifts of (imilar paroxyfrns, repeated at the interval" 
of feventy two hours ; acceffion after noon. 

Gen. 3. Quotidian confifts of fimilar paroxyfrns, returning at the interval 
of twenty four hours ; acceffion in the morning. 

Sect. II. Continued Fewrs. Fever without intermiffion, not arifing 
from-Tiarfli miafma, but continuing with remiffions and exacerbations al» 
thoagh fometiraes not very evident ; two paroxyfrns eack d.iv. 

Gen. 4. Synecha. Heat very much inoreafid ; pulfe frequent, ftronp, 
aqrihard; urine J|igh colored ; ienfes little impaired. 

Gen. ^. Typhns. ^contageous difcafe ; heat little augmented; pulfe 
fmall, weak, and for the moft part frequent; urine little changed • fcnfes 
very much difturbed ; great proftration of ftrengbh. ' 

Gen. 6. Synochus. A contageous difeafe ; fever cgmpofed of fynocha and 
typhus ; in the beginning fynocha predominates, and typhus towards the 
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there are certain circumftances in common to all the 
difcafes comprehended under this order, which are 
therefore thofe effentially neceffary to and properly con- 
ftituting the nature of fever. It is our bufmefs efpecial- 
ly, and in the firft place, to inveftigate thefe ; and I ex- 
peel to find them as they occur in the paroxyfm, or fit, of 
an intermittent fever, as this is moft commonly formed- 
X. The phenomena to be obferved in fuch aparoxyfiii 
are the following : The perfon is affected, firft, with a 
langor, or fenfe of debility, a fluggifhnefs in motion j 
and fome uneafinefs in exerting it with frequent yawn- 
ing and ftretching. At the fime time the face and ex- 
tremities become pale, the features Ihrink, the bulk of 
every external part is diminiflied, and the fkin, over 
the whole body, appears conftri^led, as if cold had been 
applied to it; At the coming on of thefe fym.ptoms, 
fome coldhefs of the extremities, though little taken 
notice of by the patient, may be perceived by another 
perfon. At length the patient himfelf feels a fenfation 
of cold, commonly firft in his back, but from thence 
palling over the whole body ; and now his fkin feels 
warm to another perfon. The patient's fenfe of cold 
increafing, produces a tremor in all his limbs, with fre- 
quent fucceffions or rigors of the trunk of the body. 
When this fenfe of cold, and its effeds, have continued 
for fome time, they become lefs violent, and are alterna- 
ted with warm fluftiings. By degrees the cold goes off 
entirely, and a heat greater than natural previtiils, and 
continues over the whole body. With this heat the 
color of the fkin returns, and a preternatural rednefs 
appears, efpecially in the face. Whilft the heat and 
rednefs come 6n, the fkin is relaxed and fmoothed, but 
for fome time continues dry. The features of the face, 
and other parts of the body, recover their ufual fize, 
and become even more turgid. When the heat, rednefs, 
and turgefcence hav^ increafed and continued for fome 
time, a moifture appears upon the forehead, and by de- 
grees becomes a fweat, which gradually extends down- 
wards over the whole body. As this fweat cc/itinues to 
flow, the heat of the body abates ^ the fweat, after con- 
2 
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tinuing fome time, gradually ceafes ; the bod/ returns 
to its ufual temperature, and moft of the fundions ar« 
feftorcd to their ordinary ftate. 

XI. This feries of appearances gives occafion to divide 
the poroxyfm into three different ftages, which are call- 
ed the Cold, the Hot, and the Sweating Stages, or 
Fits. 

In the courfe of thefe, confiderable changes happen in 
the ftate of feveral other functions, v^hich are now to be 
mentioned. 

XII. Upon the lirft approach of langor, the pulfe be- 
comes fometimes flower, and always weaker than be- 
fore. As the fenfe of cold comes on, the pulfe becomes 
fmaller, very frequent, and often irregular. As the cold 
abates, and the heat comes on, the pulfe becomes more 
regular, hard, and fullj and in thefe refpeds increafes 
till the fvveat breaks out. As the fweat flows, the pulfe 
becomes fofter and lefs frequent, till, the fweat ceafmg 
altogether, it returns to its ufual ftate. 

XIII. The refpiration alfo fufters fome changes. Dur- 
ing the cold ftage, the refpiration is fmall, frequent, 
and anxious, and is fometimes attended with a cough. 
As the hot ftage comes on, the refpiration becomes ful- 
ler and more free, but continues ftill frequent and anx- 
ious, till the flowing of the fweal relieves the anxiety, 
and renders the breathing kfs frequent and more free. 
With the ceafing of the fweat the breathing returns to 
its ordinary ftate. 

xiv. The natural functions alfo fuffer a change. Up- 
on the approach of the cold ftage, the appetite for food 
ceafes, and does not return till the paroxyfm be over, or 
the fweat has flowed for fome time. Generally, during 
the whole of the paroxyfm, there is not only a want of 
appetite, but an averflon from all folid and efpecially 
animal food. As the cold ftage advances, there frequent- 
ly come on a ficknefs and naufea, which often increafe 
to a vomiting of a matter that is for the moft part bil- 
ious. This vomiting commonly puts an end to the cold 
ftage, and Wings on the hot. As the hot ftage adrances. 
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the naufea and vomiting abate, and when the fwcat 
breaks out, they generally ceafe altogether. 

XV. A confiderable degree of thirft ih> commonly felt 
during the whole courfe of the paroxyfm. During the 
cold ftage, the thirft fcems to arife from the drynefs and 
clamminefs of the mouth and fauces ; but during the 
hot ftage, from the heat which then prevails over the 
whole body ; and as the fweat flows, the mouth be^ 
comes moifter, and the thirft, together with the heat, 
gradually abates. 

XVI. In the courfe of a paroxyfm, thei«e is often a 
confiderable change in the ftate of the fecrctions. The 
circumftances juft now mentioned Ihow it in the fecre- 
tion of the faliva and mucus of the mouth ; and it is 
ftili more remarkable with refpect to the urine. Dur- 
ing ■ the cold ftage, the urine is almoft colorlefs, and 
without cloud or kdiment- In the hot ftage, itbecomes 
high colored, but is ftill without fediment. After the 
fweat has flowed freely, the urin« depofits a fediment 
commonly lateritious, and continues to do fo for fomc 
time after the paroxyfm is over. 

XVII. Excepting in certain uncommon cafes which are 
attended throughout with a diarrhoea, ft ools feldom oc- 
cur till towards the end of a paroxyfm, when common- 
ly a ftool happens, and which is generally of a looic 
kind., 

XVIII. Analogous to thefe changes in the ftate of the 
fecreti9ns, it frequently happens, that tumors fubfifting 
on the furface of the body, fuffer, during the cold ftage 
of fevers, a fudden and confiderable detumefcetice ; 
but generally, though not always, the tumors return 
to their former fize during the fweating ftage. In like 
manner, ulcers are fometimes dried up during the cold 
ftage, and return again to difcharge matter during the 
fweating ftage, or after the paroxyfm is over. 

XIX. Certain changes appear alio in fenfation and 
thought. During the cold ftage, the fenfibility is ofteri 
greatly impaired, but when the hot ftage is formed, the 
fenfibility is recovered, and often confiderably increafed. 

S 
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XX. With refped to the intelledual funclions, when 
the cold ftage comes on, attention and recollection be- 
come difficult, and continue more or lefs fo during the 
whole paroxyfm. Hence fome confufion of thought 
takes place, and ©ften arifes to a delirium, which fome- 
times comes on at the beginning of the cold ftage, but 
more frequently not till the hot ftage be formed. 

XXI. It belongs alfo to this place to remark, that the 
cold ftage fometimes comes on with a drowfinefs and 
ftupor, which often increafe to a degree that may be call- 
ed comatofe or apoplectic. 

XXII. We have ftill to add, that fometimes, early in 
the cold ftage, a headach comes on, but which more com- 
monly is not felt till the hot ftage be formed, and then is 
ufually attended with a throbbing of the temples. The 
headach continues till the fweat breaks out, but as this 
flows more freely, that gradually goes off". At the 
fame time with the headach, there are commonly pains 
of the back and of fome of the great joints, and thefe 
pains have the fame courfe with the headach. 

XXIII. Thefe are nearly the whole, and are at leaft the 
chief of the phenomena which more conftantly appear 
in the paroxyfm of an intermittent fever ; and v/e have 
pointed out their ordinary concourfe and fucceffion. 
With refpectto the whole of them, however, it is to be 
obferved, that in different cafes the feveral phenomena 
are in different degrees : that the feries of them is more 
or lefs complete ; and that the feveral parts or ftages in 
the time they occupy are in a different proportion to 
one another. 

xxiv. It is very feldom that a fever confifts of a ftnglc 
paroxyfm, fuch as wc have now defcribed ; and it more 
generally happens, after a certain length of time has 
elapfed from the ceafmg of the paroxylm, that the fame 
feries of phenomena again arifes, and obferves the fame 
courfe as before ; and thefe ftatcs of Fjever and Apy- 
RExiA often continue to alternate with one another 
for many times. In fuch cafes, the length of time 
from the end of one paroxyfm to the the beginning of 
another, is called, an Intermission, and the'length of 
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dmc from the beginning of ohe paroxyfm tb the begin- 
ning of another nekt &cceeding, is called ah Inter- 
val. 

XXV. When the difcafe confifls of a number of parox- 
yfms, it is generally to be obferved, that the intervals 
between them are nearly equal ; but the^ intervals are 
of diiferent lengths in difierent cafes. The moft ufual 
interval is that of forty eight hourSj which is named the 
Tertian period. The next moft common is that of 
feventy two hours, and is named the Quartan period. 
Some other intervals alfo arc obferved, particularly orie 
of twenty four hours, named therefore the Quotidian ; 
and the appearance oi' this is pretty frequent. But all 
other intervals, longer than that of the quartan, are ex- 
tremely rare, and probably are only irregularities of 
the tertian or quartan periods. 

XXVI. The paroxyfms of pure intermittent fevers 
are always finifhed in lefs than twenty four hours ; and 
though it happens that there arc fevers which confifl of 
repeated paroxyfms, without any entire intermilTion be- 
tween them ; yet in fuch cafes it is obferved, that though 
the hot and fweating ftages of the paroxyfm do not en- 
tirely ceafe before the twenty four hours from their 
beginning have expired, they fufler, however, before 
that time, a coniiderable abatement or Remission of 
their violence ; and, at the return of the quotidian pe- 
riod, a paroxyfm is in fome ihape renewed, which runs 
the fame courfe as before. This conftitutes what is call- 
ed a Remittent Fever. 

xxviL When in thefe remittents the remiflion is con- 
iiderable, and the return of a new paroxyfm is diftinftly 
marked by the fymptoms of a cold ilage at the bcgin- 
. ning of it, fuch fevers retain ftri(5!:ly the appellation of 
Remittents. But when it happens, as it does in cer- 
tain cafes, that the remiflion is not confiderable, is per- 
haps without fweat, and that the returning paroxyfm is 
not marked by the moft ufual fymptoms of a coldftage, 
but chiefly by the aggravation or Exacerbation of a 
hot ftage, the difcaf:; is called a Continued Fever. 
4 
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XXVIII. In fome cafes of continued fever, the rcmif- 
iions and exacerbations are fo inconfiderable as not to 
be eafily obferved or diftinguiftied ; and this has led 
phyficians to imagine that there is a fpecies of fever lub- 
iifting for feverai days together, and feemingly confift- 
ing of one paroxyfm only. This tliey iiave called a 
Continent Fever ; but, in along courfe of pradice, 
I have not liad an opportunity of obfcrving fuch a fe- 
ver. 

XXIX. It is however to be obferved here, that the fev- 
ers of a continued form are to be diftinguifhed from one 
another ; and that, while fome of a very continued 
form do Hill belong the fedion of intermittents, there 
are others which, though ftill confifting of feparate 
and repeated paroxyfms, yet, as difl'erent by their caufes 
and circumftances from intermittents, are to be diftin- 
guifhed from the whole of thefe, and are more ftridly 
to be called and confidered as Continued. Such are 
moft of thoi'e which have been commonly fuppofed to 
be Continent ; and thofe which by moil waiters have 
been fimply named Continued; and v.diich term I 
have employed as the title of a fedion, to be diftinguifh- 
ed from, that of Intermittent. 

I fhall here add the marks by which, in pradicc, thefe 
different continued fevers may be diftinguifhed from 
one another.' 

Thofe fevers of a continued form, which, however, 
ftill belong to the fedion of Intermittents, may be dif- 
tinguifhed by their having pafied from an intermittent 
or remittent form to that of a continued ; by their ftiow- 
ing fome tendency to become intermittent, or at leaft 
remittent; by their being known to have been occalioned 
by marfli mlafmat.i ; and, for the moft part, by their 
having but one paroxyfm, or one exacerbation and re- 
milTion, in the courfe of twenty four hours. 

On the other hand, Continued Fevers, to be more 
ftridly fo called, may be diftinguifhed by their fliowing 
little tendency to become intermittent or remittent in 
any part of their courfe, and efpecially after the firft 
week ©f their continuance; by their being occafioRcd 
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by human contagion, at leaft by other eaufes than the 
marfh miafmata ; and by theh' having pretty conftant- 
ly an exacerbation and remiflion twice in the courie of 
every tv/enty four hours. In both cafes, the knowledge 
of the nature of the epidemic for the time preva'ling, 
may have a great fhare in determining the nature of the 
particular fever. "•' ' ' 

XXX. With refpe<fl: to the form, or Type of fevers, 
this further may be obferved. That the quartan, while 
it has the longeil interval, has, at the fame time the 
longeft and moft violent cold flage ; but, upon the 
whole, the fhorteft paroxyfm : That tlir: tertian having 
a fhortcr interval than the quartan, has, at the fame time 
a Ihorter and lefs violent cold ftage,but a longer parox- 
yfm : And, laitly, that the quotidian, with the fiiorted 
interval, has the leaft of a cold ftage, but the longeft par- 
oxyfm. 

XXXI. The type of fevers is fometimes changed In 
their courfe. When this happens, it is generally in the 
following manner : Both tertians and quartans change 
into quotidianSj quotidians into remittents, and thefe 
laft become often of the moft continued kind. In all 
thefe cafes, the fever has its paroxyfms protracVed long- 
er thanufuaL before it changes into a type of more fre- 
quent repel iifion. 

xxxii. I'Vom all this a prcftimption arifes, that every 
fever conlifts of repeated paroxyfms, di^ering from oth- 
ers chiefly in the circumftances and repetition of tlie 
paroxyfms, and therefore that it was allowable for us to 
take the paroxyfm of a pure intermittent d.^ ^n cxanicle 
and model of the whole. - 
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or THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF FEVER. 

xxxii;.T'hE proximate caufc of fovcr 
feerr.s hitherto to have eluded the refearch of phyficians, 
and I fliall not pretend to afcertain it in a manner that 
may remove every difficulty, but I Ihall endeavor to 
make an approach towards it, and fuch as I hope may be 
of ufe in condui^ling the practice in this difeafe ; while 
at the fame time I hope to avoid fcveral errors which 
have formerly prevailed on this fubject. 

xxxiv. As the hot ftage of fever is fo conftantly pre- 
ceded by a cold ftage, we prefurae that the latter is the 
caufe of the former, and therefore that the caufe of the 
cold ftage is the caufe of all that follow^s in the courfe of 
the paroxyfm. See Boerh. Aph. 75G. 

xxxv. To difcover the caufe of the cold ftage of fe- 
vers, we may obferve, that it . is alv/ays preceded by 
ftrong marks of a general debility prevailing in the fyf- 
tem. The^mallnefs andweaknefs of the pulfe, the pale- 
nefs and cofdnefs of the extreme parts, with the jQirink- 
ing of the whole body, fufliciently fhow that the adion 
of the heart and larger arteries is, forthe^time, extreme- 
ly weakened. Together with this, the langor, inac- 
tivity, and debility of the animal motions, the imp^erfeft 
fenfationsj the feeling of cold while the body is truly 
warm, and fome other fymptoms, all ihow that the ener- 
gy of the brain is, oa this occafion, greatly weakened ; 
and I prefume that as the weaknefs of the action of the 
heartcan hardly be imputed to any other caufe, this weak- 
nefs alfo is a proof of the diminilhed energy of the brain. 

xxxvi. I ftiall hereafter endeavor to iliow, that the 
moft noted of the remote caufes of fever, as contao-ion, 
miafmata, cold, and fear, are of a fedative nature, and 
therefore render it probable that a debility is induced. 
Likewife, when the paroxyfms of a fever have ceafed to 
be repeated, they may again be renewed, and are moft 
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commonly renewed by the application of debilitatiHg 
powers. And further, the debility which fublifts in the 
animal motions andother functions through the whole 
of fever, renders it pretty certain that fedativc or debil- 
itating powers have been applied to the body. 

xxxvii. It is therefore evident, that there are three 
ftates which always take place in fever, a flate ef debility, 
a ftate of cold, and a (late of heat ; and as thefe three 
ftates regularly and conftantly fucceed each other in 
the order v/e have mentioned them, it is prefumed that 
they are in the feries of caufe and effecl with refpect to 
one another. This we hold as a matter of fad:, even 
although we fliould not be able to explain in what man- 
ner, or by what mechanical means thefe ftates feverally 
produce each other. ' 

XXXVIII. How the ftate of debility produces fome of 
the fymptoms of the cold ftage may perhaps be readily 
explained, but how it produces all of them, I cannot ex- 
plain otherwife than by referring the matter to a general 
law of the animal economy, whereby it happens, that 
powers which have a tendency to hurt and deftroy thq 
lyftem, often excite fuch motions as are fuited to obvi- 
ate ' the effccls of the noxious power. This is the vis 
MEDicATRix NATURES, fo famous in .the fchools of 
phylic, and it feems probable that many of the motions 
excited in fever are the effects of f his power. 

XXXIX. That the increafed action of the heart and 
arteries which takes place in the hot ftage of fevers, is to 
be considered as an effort of the vis niedicah'ix natura^ 
,has been long a common opinion among phyficians, and 
1 am difpofed to affert that fome part of the cold ftsge 
may be imputed to the fame power. I judge fc, be- 
caufethe cold ftage appears to, be univerfally a means of 
producing the hot ; becaufc cold, externally applied, has 
very often fimilar effects ; and more certainly ftill, be- 
caufe it feems to be in proportion to the degree of trerr.or 
in the cold ftage, that the hot ftage proceeds mo^e tr 
lefs quickly to a termination of the paroxyfm, and to \i 
more complete folution and longer intermiffion- S::c 

XXX. 
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XL. It is to be particularly obfervfd, that, during 
the cold ftage of fever, there feems to be a fpafm induced 
every where on the extremities of the arteries, and 
more efpeciaily of thofe upon the furface of the body. 
This appears from the fuppreffion of all excretions and 
from the fiirinking of the external parts ; and al- 
though this may perhaps be imputed, in part, to the 
weaker adion of the heart in propelling the blood 
into the extreme veflels ; yet as thefe fymptoms often 
continue after the aclion of the heart is reftored, there 
is reafon to believe, that a fpaimodic conflriclion has 
taken place ; that it fubfifts for fome time, and fup- 
ports the hot ftage ; for this ftage ceafes with the flow-* 
ing of the fweat, and the return of other excretions, 
which are marks, of the relaxation of veffels formerly 
conftricled, HofTman. Med. Rat. Syftem. Tom. IV. P. 
I. lecl. I. cap. I. art. 4. 

xLi. The idea of fever, then, may be, that a fpafm of 
the extreme veffels, however induced, proves an irrita- 
tion to the heart and arteries j and. that this continues 
till the fpafm is relaxed or overcome. There are many 
appearances which fupport this opinion ; and there is 
little doubt that a fpafm does take place, which proves 
an irritation to the heart, and therefore may be confid- 
cred as a principal part in- the proximate caufe of fever. 
It will ft ill, however, remain a queftion, wjiat is the 
caufe of this fpafm ; whether it be direftly produced 
by the reniote caufes of fever, or if it be only a part of 
the operation of the vis medic at rix natures, 

XLii. I am difpofed to be of the latter opinion ; be- 
caufe, in Xhc firji place, while it remains ftill certain that 
a debility lays the foundation of fever, it is not obvious 
in what manner the debiHty produces the fpafm, and, 
what feems to be its effed:, the increafed acT:ion of the 
heart and arteries ; 2ind,fecondly, becaufe in almoft all 
the cafes in which an effort is made by tht vis 7nedicatrix 
natura, a cold fit, and a fpafm of the extreme veffels are 
almoft always the beginnings of {uch an effort. ' See 
Gaub. PathoL Medicin. art. 750. ' • 

xLiii. It is therefore prefumed, that fuch a cold fit 
and fpafm at the beginning of fever, is a part of the op- 
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eration of the vi^ medicatrix ; but, it the fame time, it 
feems to me probable, that during the whole courfe of 
the fever, there is an atony fubfifting in the extreme 
veffels, and that the relaxation of the Ipafm requires the 
reftoring of the tone and aftion of theie. 

xLiv. This it may be difficult to explain ; but I 
think it may be afcertained as a faft, by the confideration 
of the fymptoms which take place with refpeft to the 
functions of the ftomach in fevers, fuch as the anorexia, 
naufea, and vomiting (xiv.) 

From many circumftances it is fufficiently certain, 
that there is a confent between the ftomach and furface 
of the body; and in all cafes of the confent of diftant 
parts, it is prefumed to be by the conne(5lion of the ner- 
vous fyftem ; and that the confent which appears is be- 
tween the fentient and moving fibres of the one part 
with thofe of the other, is fuch, that a certain condition 
prevailing in the one part occafions a fimilar condition 
in the other. 

In the cafe of the ftomach and furface of the body, 
the confent particularly appears by the connection which 
is obferved between the itate of the perfpiration and 
the ftate of the appetite in healthy perfons ; and if it 
may be prefumed that the appetite depends upon the 
ilate of tone in tlie mufcular fibres of the itomacli, it 
will follow, that the connection of appetite and perfpir- 
ation depends upon a confent between the mufcular fi- 
bres of the ftomach an.d the mufcular fibres of the ex- 
treme veffels, or of the organ of perfpiration, on the 
furface of the body. 

It is further in proof of the connection between the 
appetite and perfpiration, and, at the fame time, of the 
circumftances on which it depends, that cold applied to 
the furface of the body, when it does not ftop perfpira- 
tion, but proves a ftimulus to it, is always a powerful 
means of exciting appetite. 

Having thus eftabliflied the connection or confent 
mentioned, we argue, that as the fymptoms of anorexia, 
naufca, and vomiting, in many cafes, manifeftly depend 
upon a ftate of debility or lofs of tone ia the mufcular 
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fibres of the ftomach ; fo it may be prefumcd, that thefe- 
fymptoms, in the beginning of fever, depend upon an 
atonv communicated to the'mufcular fibresof the ftom- 
ach from the mufcular fibres of the extreme veffels on 
the furface of the body. 

That the debihty of the ftomach, which produces 
vomiting in the beginning of fevers, aftually depends 
upon an atony of the extreme vefTels on the furface of 
the body, appe<;rs particularly from ^ fad obferved by 
Dr. Sydenham, In the attack of the plague, a vomiting 
happens, which prevents any medicine from remaining 
on the ftomach j and Dr. Sydenham tells us, that in 
fuch cafes he could not overcome this vomiting but by 
external means applied to product a fweat ; that is, to 
excite the adion of tjie veflels on the furface of the 
body. 

The fame connection between the ftate of the ftoni- 
ach, and that of the extreme veflels on the iurface of 
the body, appears from this alfo, that the vomiting, 
which fo frequently happens in the cold ftage of fe- 
vers, commonly ceafes upon the coming on of the hot, 
and very certainly upon any fweats coming out, (xiv.) 
It is indeed probable, that the vomiting in the cold 
ftage of fevers, is one of the means employed by nature 
for reftoring the determination to the furface of the 
body ; and it is a circumftance affording proof, both of 
this and of the general connection between the ftom- 
ach and furface of the body, that emetics thrown into- 
the ftomach, and operating there in the time of the 
cold ftage, commonly put an end to it, and bring on 
the hot ftage. 

It alfo affords a proof of the fame connexion, that 
cold water taken into the ftomach produces an increafe 
of heat on the furface of the body, and is very often a 
convenient and effectual means of producing fweat. 

From the whole we have now faid on this fubjed, I 
think it is fufficiently probable, that the fymptoms of a- 
norexia, naufea, and vomiting, depend upon, and are a 
proof of an atony fubfifting in the extreme veffels on the 
farface of the body ; and that this atony therefore, now 
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afccrtained as a matter of fact, may be confidered as a 
principal circumftance in the proximate eaufe of fever. 

XLV. This atony we fuppofc to depend upon a dimin- 
ution of the energy of the brain ; and that this dimin- 
ution takes place in fevers, we conclude, not only from 
the debility prevailing in fo many of the fundions of the 
body, mentioned above (xxxv.), but particularly from 
fymptoms which are peculiar to the brain itfelf. Deli- 
rium is a frequent fymptom of fever : and as from the 
phyfiology and pathology we learn that this fymptom 
commonly depends upom fome inequality in the excite- 
ment of the brain or intellcflual organ ; we hence con- 
clude, that, in fever, it denotes fome diminution in the 
energy of the brain. Delirium, indeed, feems often to 
depend upon an increafed impetus of the blood in the 
veiTcls of the brain, and therefore attends phrenitis. 
It frequently appears alfo in the hot ftage of fevers, ac- 
companied with a headach and throbbing of the tem- 
ples. But as the impetus of the blood in the veflels of 
the head is often confiderably increafed by exercife, ex- 
ternal heat, pafiions, and other caufes, without occafion- 
ing any delirium ; fo, fuppoling that the fame im.pe- 
tus, in the cafe of fever, produces delirium, the reafon 
muft be, that at the fame time there is fome caufe which 
diminifhes the energy of the brain, and prevents a free 
communication between the parts concerned in the in- 
telledual fundions. Upon the fame principles alfo, I 
fuppofe there is another fpecies of delirium, depending 
more entirely on the diminifhed energy of the brain, 
and which may therefore arife when there is no unu- 
fual increafe of the impetus of the blood in the veffels 
of the brain. Such feems to be the delirium occurring 
at the beginning of the cold ftage of fevers, or in the 
hot ftage of fuch fevers as ihovv ftrong marks of debil- 
ity in the whole fyftem. 

xLvi. Upon the whole, our doclrine of fever is ex- 
plicitly this ; The remote caufes (xxxvi.) are certain 
fedative powers applied to the nervous fyftem, which 
diminiftiing the energy of the brain, thereby produce 
a debility in the whole of the fundions (xxxv.) and 
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particularly in the aftion of the extreme veffels (xliii. 
XLiv.) Such however is, at the fame time, the nature of 
the animal economy (xXxviii) that this debility proves 
an indirecl: llimulus to the Sanguiferous fyftem ; whence, 
by the intervention of the cold ftage, and fpafm con- 
neded with it (xxxix. xl.) the adion of the heart and 
larger arteries is increafed (xl.) and continues fo (xli.) 
tilUt has had the eftecT: of reftoring the energy of the 
brain, of extending this energy to the extreme veffels, 
of reftoring therefore their action, and thereby efpecial- 
ly overcoming the fpafm affecling them ; upon the re- 
moving of which, the excretion of fweat, and other 
marks of the relaxation of excretories take place.* 

* The invefkigation of the proximate caufe of fever has ever afforded an 
atrtple fcope for the difplay of the ingenuity of medical men. Innumera- 
ble theories have been advanced, and-received. as the favorite doftrines of 
the day, doomed in their turn to give way to others a-^ fanciful as them- 
felVes ; and of the many volumes which have been written on this fubjed, 
fcarcely any ferve any other purpofethan that of records of the unprofita- 
ble wafte of talent, asd of the vanity of hypothetical reafoning, deduced 
from precowceived opinion, or founded on partial indudion. 

This theory of fever, for which Dr. Cullen had an extreme partiality, 
and which he has labored with the utmoft ingenuity to fupport, notwith- 
flanding its general plaufibility, is liable to fome infurtnountable objeftions. 
That the cold fit is the caufe of the fubfequent hot one, may be contefted 
on the belt grounds ; for they are not in proportion to each other. In 
quartans, the cold fit is violent and protracted, while the hot is compara- 
tively (liort. In quotidians the reverfe of this takes place. Indeed there 
are cafes of fever on record where the cold ftage feemed to be altogether 
wanting. See Burferius.,No\. I. The alTumption of the exciting cauffe of 
fever being a fedative power applied to the body, appears equally gratui- 
tous. It is as yet fomewhat dubious, whether there is any fuch power in 
nature ; certain it is, that moft of thofe fubflances, which were formerly 
conceived to poffefs a fedative quality, produce their efFeds in confequence 
of the exhauftion occafioned by the previous ftimulus. And this may even 
apply to thofe whofe adtion is fo intenfe as immediately to extinguilh life, 
without any apparent increafed adtion.f That debility is in general the firft 
link of febrile atftion is undoubted, but the connedlion which it has with 
the fubfequent phenomena, is yet unexplained. Debility, in all its degrees, 
is every day induced by the moft oppofite caufes, without any fever fuper- 
vening. Dr. Cullen finds confiderable diifficulty in accommodating the in- 
creafcd adiivity of the fanguiferous fyftem to his hypothefis, and to extri- 
cate himfeU has recourfe to the 'vis medicatrix naturayto whofe fuperinten- 
dingcare, and falutary eflbrts,he afcribes the fubfequent reaftion, dignus 
nilndice nodus . But this power, the admiffion of which (as the Dodor 
himielf confefles) difturbs and perplexes all our reafoning on the animal e- 
conomy, has never, in this fenfe of the word, been proved to exift • and 
when introduced, only explains one difficulty by fubftituting a greater'in its 
place. That the animal body poflelTes, to a certain extent, a power of pre- 
ferving itfelf againft noxious caufes applied to it, muft be admitted • Thus, 
accrid fubftances, takeji into the trachea, or primae vise, ftimulate thofe 
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xLvii. This doctrine will, as I fuppofe, ferve to ex- 
plain not only the nature of fever in general, but alfo 
the various cafes of it which occur. Before proceed- 
ing, however, to this, it may be proper to point out the 
opinions, and, as 1 apprehend, the miflakes which have 
formerly prevailed on this fubjeft. 

xLviii. It has been fuppofed, that a lentor or vifcidi- 
ty prevailing in the mafs of blood, and ftagnating in 
the extreme vefiels, is the caufe of the cold ftage of fe- 
vers and its confequences. But there is no evidence oi 
any fuch vifcidity previoufly fubfifting in the fluids ; 
and as it is very improbable that fuch a ftate of them 
can be very quickly produced, fo the fuddennefs with 
which paroxyfms come on, renders it more likely that 
the phenomena depend upon fome caufe afting upon 
the nervous fyftem,or the primary moving powers of 
the animal economy. See Van Swieten apud Boerh. 
Aph. 155, 

XLix. Another opinion, which has been aimoft uni- 
vcrfally received, is, that a noxious matter introduced 
into or generated in the body, is the proximate caufe of 
fever ; and that the increafed aftion of the heart and 
arteries, which forms fo great a part of the difeafe, is an 
effort of the vis medicatrix natura to expel tTiis morbific 
matter, and particularly to change or conco61; it, foas to 

parts to an increafed adion, by which they are expelled : An irritating fub- 
ftance applied to the eye, produces an increafed fecretion of tears, by which 
it may be waflied away ; and thefe happen in conformity to acknowledged 
and eftablifhed iaws of the economy. But to fuppofe that fubftances, whofe 
natural tendency is to diminiih aftion, fometimes indiredtly increafe the ac- 
tivity of the fyftem, merely becaufe fuch aflivity may prove falutary, is to 
produce an effecft without a caufe; and by introducing the old exploded doc^ 
trine of the anima medica, tends to fubvcrt all our reafoning on ihefe fubjedts. 
The exiftence of afpafmodicconftridtion of the extreme vefiels in fever, 
has likewlfe been called in qucftion. In the commencement of fever, the 
general palenefs of the furface of the body may be eafily afcribed to the en- 
feebled adion of the heart and arteries, and their confequent inability to 
propel the blood into the extreme TefTels. In the hot ftage, however, 
where theadion of the faiiguiferous fyftem is morbidly increafed, the dry- 
nefs of the (kin, and apparent fuppreffion of perfpiration, are not fp eafily 
explained. They raay however be in part, if not entirely, referred to the 
increafed evaporation from the furface of the bodv, by which the perfpira- 
ble matter is carried ofFas foon as it is excreted. The urgent thirft, likewife, 
would lead us to fufpeft that there is an increafed difllpation of the fluids in 
fever. 

D 
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rciider it eltlicr altogether innacait, or, at Icafl:,^ fit for 
IjEjn^ more eafily thrcswn out of the body. This doc- 
trine, 'iowcver, altlioittgli of as great antiquity as any 
cf flijs records of ph^^ic now remaining, and although 
it Las been icccived b^r almofl every fchool of medi- 
cine, ytt appears to me to reft upon a very uncertain 
foBBilation, There are fevers produced by cold, fear, 
and iAhcr C3;afcs aocompanied with all the eiTential cir- 
caiaS.a'aces .of fever, and terminating by fweat ; but at 
ii5« hxat Jaxne witliout any evidence or fufpidon of mor- 

Tlicr^ kav£bc£;n fevers fuddcnly cured by a liemorrlia- 
gy, & s:nodcr^e as could not carrj'^ out any con fider able 
^jw>rtio£i'o£a32iittcrdiffu fed over the whole niafs of blood ;. 
T^mr can -wc conceive liow the morbific matter could be 
coUsLted OT dciermin-ed to pals off by fuch an outlet as 
in thM. calfe is opctned. 

Even fyippolirig a morbiiic matter were prefent, there 
is 81.0- esqplaiLZitioQ given in what manner the concodion 
of at Is performed ; nor is it lliown that any fuch change 
docs in £a£i lake place. In certain cafes, it is indeed 
(ryiiuisati thsl a, noxious matter is introduced-^to the 
body, and proves die caufc of fever ; but, even in thefc 
cafes, it appears that the noxious matter is thrown out 
ng'iin, without Iiaving fuffer^d any change ; that the 
fever often terminates before the matter is expelled ; and 
tiiat iipon many oocafions, without waiting the fuppofed 
timz of coRcoQion, the fever can be cured, and that by 
rcmedie* wMch do not feem to operate upon the fluids, 
or t)3 produce any evacuation. 

L, WTallc we t^.us reafon againft the notion of fever 
bdsg an effort of nature, for concoding and expelling 
a morbific matter ; I by no means intend to deny that 
the caufe of fever frequently operates upon the fluids, 
sind particularly produces a putrefcent ftate of them! 
I aclcQowledge that this is frequently the cafe : but, at 
the fame time, I maintain, that fuch a chanp-e of the 
il'iildsjs not commonly the caufe of fever ; tliat very 
«ftcn h is an effed only ; and that there is no reafon to 
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believe the termination of the fever to depend upon 
the expulfion of the putrid matter. 

LI. Another opinion which has prevailed, remains ftill 
to be mentioned. In intermittent fevers, a great quanti- 
ty of bile is commonly thrown out by vomiting ; and 
this is fo frequently the cafe, that many have fuppofed an 
unufual quantity of bile, and perh.ips a peculiar quality 
of it, to be the caufe of intermittent fevers. This, how- 
ever, docs not appear to be well founded. Vomiting, 
by whatever means excited, if often repeated, with vio- 
lent draining, feems to be powerful in emulging the 
biliary duels, and commonly throws out a great deal of 
bile. This will happen efpecially in the cafe of intermit- 
tent fevers : For as, in the ftate of debility and cold 
ftage of thefe fevers, the blood is not propelled jn theufual 
quantity into the extreme veffels, and particularly into 
thofe on the furface of the body, but is accumulated in 
the vcflbls of the internal parts, and particularly in 
the vena portarum ; fo this may occafion a more copi- 
ous fecretion of bile. 

Thefe confiderations will, in fome meafure, account 
for the appearance of an unufual quantity of bile in in- 
termittent fevers ; but the circumftance which chiefly 
occafions the appearance of bile in thefe cafes, is the in- 
fluence of warm climates and feafons. Thefe feldom fail 
to produce a ftate of the human body, in which the 
bile 4s difpofed to pafs ofl', by its fecretories, in greater 
quantity than ufual, and perhaps alfo changed in its 
quality, as appears from the diieafe of cholera, which 
{p frequently occurs in warm feafons. At the fame 
time, this difeafe occurs often without fever ; and Vv'e 
fliall hereafter render it fufficiently probable, that inter- 
mittent fevers, for the moft part, arife from another 
caufe, that is from marfli effluvia ; while, on the other 
hand, there is no evidence of their arifing from the ftate 
of the bile alone. The marfh effluvia, however, com- 
monly operate moft powerfully in the fame feafon that 
produces the change and redundance of the bile ; and, 
therefore, conlidering the vomiting and other circum- 
ftances of the intermittent fevers which here concii:r, it 
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Is not furpriling that autumnal intermltlents aiefo often 
:ittended with cfFu lions of bile. 

This view of the fubjed does not lead us to confider 
the ftate of the bile as the caufe of intermlttents, but 
merely as a circumftance accidentally concurring with 
them, from the (late of the leafon in which they arife. 
What attention this requires in the condud of the^ dif- 
cafe, I ihall confider hereafter. 

1.11. From this view of the principal hypothefes which 
have been hitherto maintained with rcfpecl to the prox^ 
imatc caufe of fever, it will appear, that fevers do not 
arife from changes in the ftateofthe fluids ; but, that, 

^ O 7 7 

on the contrary, alnioil the whole of the phenomena 
of fevers lead us to believe that they chiefly depend up- 
on changes in the Hate of the moving powers of the an- 
imal fyftem. 1 hough we fliould not be able to explain 
all the circumftances of the difeafe, it is at leaft of fome 
advantage to be led into the proper train of invefliga- 
tion. I have aUempted to purfue it, and fliall now en- 
deavor to apply the doctrine already delivered towards 
explaining the diverfity of fevers. 



CHAP. 111. 

OF THE DIFFERE-NXE OF FEVERS, AND ITS CAUSES. 

Liji. .1 O afcertain the difference of 
icvers, I think it neceflary to obferve, in the firft place, 
that every fever of more than one day's duration con- 
liils of repeated, and in fome meafure feparate paroxy^ins ; 
.mdthat the difference of fevers taken notice of above 
, from XXV. to xxx.), appears to confift in the different 
i'tatc of poroxyfins, and in the different circumltances 
of their repetition. 

Liv. That fevers generally confift of diRinc!:, and in 
fome meafure feparateiy repeated paroxyfms, I have al- 
ledged above to be a matter of facT ; but I fliall here en- 
dcavor to confirm it, by ailigning the caufe. 
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Lv. In every fever, in which we can dlftinftly obfcrve 
any number of feparate paroxyfms, we conftantly liiid 
that each paroxyfm is finiflied in lefs than twenty four 
hours ; but as 1 cannot perceive any thinj^ in the caufe 
of fevers determining to this, 1 muft prefumeit to de- 
pend on fome general law of the animal economy. Such 
a law feems to be that which fubjefts the economy, in 
many refpecls, to a diurnal revolution. Whether this 
depends upon the original conformation of the body, 
or upon certain powers conftantly applied to it, and in- 
ducing a habit, I cannot pofitively determine ; but the 
returns of fleep and watching, of appetites, and excre- 
tions, and the changes which regularly occur in the 
ftate of the pulfe, fliow fufllciently, that in the human 
body a diurnal revolution takes place. 

Lvi. It is this diurnal revolution which, i fuppofe, 
determines the duration of the paroxyfm s of fevers ; 
and the conftant and univerfal limitation of thefe par- 
oxyfms (as obfei-ved in lv.), while no other caufe of ir 
can be ailigned, renders it fufficiently probable that 
their duration depends upon, and is determined by the 
revolution mentioned. And that thefe paroxyfms are 
connecled with that diurnal revolution, appears further 
from this, that though the intervals of paroxyfms are 
different in different cafes, yet the times of the acceiiion 
of paroxyfms are generally fixed to one time of the 
day ; fo that Quotidians come on in the morning. Ter- 
tians at noon, and Qmartansin the afternoon. 

Lvii. It remains to be remarked, that as OuartarvS 
and Tertians are apt to become Quotidians, thefe to pais 
into the Ikte of Remittents, and thefe laft to become 
Continued ; and that, even in the Continued form, dai- 
ly exacerbations and remiffions arc generally to be ob- 
ferved ; fo all this fhows fo much the power of diurnal 
revolution, that when, in certain cafes, the daily exa- 
cerbations and remiffions are with difficulty diftinguifli- 
ed, we may flill prefume, that the general tendency of 
the economy prevails, that thedifeafe ftill confifts of re- 
peated paroxyfms, and, upon the whole, that there is 
no fuch difcaie as that which the fchools have called a 
3 
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Continent Fever. I expect tint this doclrine will be 
confirmed by what I fliall fay hereafter concerning the 
periodical movements obfervcd in continued fevers. 

LviiT. It being thus proved, that every fever, of more 
than one day's duration, confifts of repeated paroxyfms, 
we, in the next place, remark, that the repetition of par- 
oxyfms depends upon the circumftances of the parox- 
yfms whicli have already taken place. From what was 
oblierved in xxx. and xxxi. it appears, that the longer 
paroxyfms are protra<^ed, they are the fooner repeated ; 
and, therefore, that the caufe of the frequent repetition 
is to be fought for in the caufe of the protradion of 
paroxyfms. 

Lix. Agreeably to what is laid down in xlvl and to 
the opinion of moft part of phyficians, 1 fuppofe that in 
every fever there is a power applied to the body, which 
has a tendency to hurt and deftroy it, and produces in it 
certain motions which deviate from the, natural Hate ; 
and, at the fame time, in every fever which has its full 
courfe, 1 fuppofe, that in confequence of the conflitution 
of the animal economy, there are certain motions excit- 
ed, which have a tendency to obviate the efFedls of the 
noxious power, or to correct and remove them. Both 
thefe kinds of motion' are confidered as conftituting.the 
difeafe. 

But the former is perhaps ftridly the morbid ftate, 
while the latter is to be confidered as the operation of 
the vis medicatrix naturtz of falutary tendency, and which 
I iiiall hereafter call the reaction of the fyftem. 

Lx. Upon the fuppofition that thefe two ftates take 
place in every paroxyfm of fever, it will appear to be 
chiefly in the time of the hot ftage that the readlion op- 
erates in removing the morbid fiate ; and therefore, as 
this operation fucceeds more or lefs quickly, the hot 
ftage of paroxyfms will be Ihorter or longer. But as 
the length of paroxyfm depends chiefly upon the dura- 
tion of the hot ftage, fo the longer duration of this and 
of paroxyfms, muft be owing either to the obftinacy of 
refiftjnce in the morbid ftate, or to the weaknefs of the 
falutary reaction j and it is probable that fometimes the 



one and ibmctlmes the other cf thelc circunii^^-x-.. : 

takes place* 

Lxi. It fcems to be only by the ftateofthefpafinsttiat 
we can judge of the refiftance a£ the morbid ilstte of ^- 
ver : and with refped to this fpafm 1 ohfhr^c, that ei- 
ther the caufc exciting it may be difFerer\t in difiereat 
cafes J or, though the caufe fhould be the fame ip differ- 
ent perfons, the diflerent degree of irritabilky in each 
may give occalion to a. greater or lefier degree of Ipatm ; 
and thereafter, the readioK m fever being gkeE,. the 
continuance of the hot ftage, and of the whole par> 
oxyfm, may be longer or fhmtcr, according^ t© the de- 
gree of fpafm that hasbc^'S formed* . 

Lxir.. One caufe of the obtlinaey of Ipafm iti fc^xs 
may be clearly perceived. Ininfhmmatory diicaiesjlhere 
is a diathefis phlogiftica. prevailing in the bocly^ ar^d thh 
diathefis we fuppofe to conlift m an incTe2.fed tone of 
the whole arterial fyfteni. When, therefore, this diathe- 
£s accompanies fever, as it fometimes doeSy it may be 
fuppofed to give oecaiion to the febrile fpalms hdm^ 
formed more ftrongly, and thereby t© produce more 
protracled paroxyfms. ' Accordingly we find that all iu- 
Flammatory fevers are of the continued kind ; asid this 
all the caufea of the diathefis pWogiftica have a tendency 
to change intermittent into conthmed fevers. Cantiff-^ 
ued fevers, then, being often attended with thedbthefe 
phlogiftica^ wc conclude, that in many cafes this is the 
caufe of their continued form» 

Lxiii. In many fevers, however, there is no evidence 
of any diathefis phlogiftica being prefent, l^or of a?iy 
other caufe of more coniiderable fpafm ; and, id fucb 
cafes, therefore, wemuft impute the protraclion of par^ 
oxyfms, and the continued form of the fever, to the 
weaknefs of readion. That this caufe takes place, we 
conclude from hence, that, in many caics of fever, where- 
in the feparate paroxyfms are thelorvgefl protraaed^ and 
the moft difticulty obferved, we find the mofe confidev- 
able fymptbms of a general debility ;, and therefore v;e 
infer, that in fuch caYes, the protracted paroxyfms, and 
continued form, depend upon a weaker reaction ; ov. - 

4; 
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ing either to the caufes of debility applied, having been 
of a more powerful kind, or from circumftanccs of the 
patient's conftitution favouring their operation. 

Lxiv. Upon thefe principles wc make a ftcp toward* 
explaining in general, with fome probability, the dif- 
ference of fevers ; but muft own that there is much 
doubt and difficulty in applying the doclrine to particu- 
lar cafes. It applies tolerably well to explain the different 
flates of intermittents, as they arc more purely fuch, or 
as they approach more and more to the continued form : 
But feveral difficulties ftill remain with refpecl to many 
circumflances of intermittents ; and more flill with re- 
fped: to the difference of thofe continued fevers, which 
we have diflinguifhed in our Nofology as different from 
intermittents, and ns more efpecially entitled to the ap- 
pellation of Continued, (fee Syn. Nof. Meth. P. V. Ch. 
I. Se6t. II.) and explained more fully above. 

Lxv. From the view given(Lxiii. and lxiv.) of the 
caufes of the protradlion of paroxyfms and therefore of 
the form of continued fevers, flridtly fo called, it feems 
probable, that the remote caufes of thefe operate by oc- 
cafioning either a phlogiflic diathefis, or a weaker reac- 
tion ; for we can obferve, that the mofl obviqus differ- 
ence of continued fevers depends upon the prevalence of 
one or other of thefe flates. 

Lxvi. Continued fevers have been accounted of great dir 
verfity; but phyficians have not been fuccefsful in mark- 
ing thefe differences, or in reducing them to any general 
heads. The diflinclions made by the ancients are not 
•well underttood ; and, fo far as either they or the mod- 
ern nofologifls have diflinguifhed continued fevers by a 
difference of duration , their diflindlions are not well 
founded, and do not apply in fuch a manner as to be 
of any ufe. We think it agreeable to obfervation, and 
to the principles above laid down (lxiii. lxiv.) to dif- 
tinguifh continued fevers according as they fhow eithei: 
in inflammatory irritation, or a weaker readion. 

Lxvii. This diftinclion is the fame with that of fevers 
into the Inflammatory and Nervous ; the diflinction 
^.t prefent mofl generally received in Britain. To ths 
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firft, as a genus, I have given the Raine of Synocha ; to 
the fecond, that of Typhus ; and little ftudious whether 
thcfe names be authorifcd by the ancient ufe of the 
fame terms, I depend upon their being undcrllood by 
the charaders annexed to them in our Nofology, which 
I apprehend to be founded on obiervatinn. 

Lxviii. By thefe ch:iracl:trsl think continued fevcn, 
may in praclicc be diftinguiihed ; and, if th.it be the 
cafe, the principles above laid down will be confirmed. 

Lxix. Bcfide thefe differences of continued fever, 
now mentioned, 1 am not certain of ha ving obfcrved 
any other that can be confidercd as fundaniental. But 
the moil common form of continued fevers, in this clim- 
ate, feems to be a combination of thefe two genera ; and 
I have therefore given fuch a genus a place in our No- 
fology, under the title of Synochus. At the fame time, 
I think that the limits between the Synochus and Ty- 
phus will be with difficulty afligned ; and I am difpofed 
to believe, that the Synochus arifcs from the lame caufes 
as ths Typhus, and is therefore only a variety of it. 

Lxx. The Typhus feems to be a g:nus comprehending 
feveral fpecies. Thefe, hov.^ever, ar^ not yet well afcer- 
tained by obfervation ; and in the mean time we can per- 
ceive that many of the different cafes obferved do not 
imply any fpecihc difference, but lecm to be merely va- 
rieties, ariling from a different degree of power in the 
caufe, from different circumftances of the climate or fea- 
fon in which they happen, or from different circum- 
ftances in the conftitution of the perfons affecled. 

Lxxi. Some of the effects arifuig from iheie circum- 
ftances, require to be particul:Tiy explainedc 

One is, an unufal quantity -, f bile appearing in the 
courfe of the difeafe. This abundance of bile may poffi- 
bly attend fome continued fevers, ftriftly lb called ; but, 
for the reafons above explained, it more commonly 
attends intermittents, and,we believe, it might have been 
enumerated (xxix.) among the marks diftinguiihing t he 
hitter kind of fevers from the former. But, though an 
unufual quantity of bile fhouid appear with continued 
fevers, it is confideredin this cafe, as in thatiif intcnnlt- 
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tent;,, to l>e a coincidence only, owing to tiic ftate of 
thcfeafon, and producing no different ipecics or funda- 
mental diftindion, but merely a variety of tiic difcafe.. 
1 think it proper to obferve Ji'cre, that it is probable that 
ihe moiL part of the continued fevers named Bilious, 
liave been truly fuch as belong to the fcflion of Intcr^ 
miltents. 

Lxxii. Another cfli-clof the circumilanccs occanonaU 
ly varying the appeal ancc of typhus, is a putrciccnt 
Ibate of the fluids. The iincients, and likewife the mod- 
erns, who arc in general much difpofcd to follow the 
former, have dilHnguiilied fevers, as putrid and non- 
putrid : but the notions of the ancients, on this fubje(^j 
M'ere not fulliciently correct to defervc much notice; and 
it is only of late that the matter has been more accurate- 
ly obferved, and better explained. 

From the diflolved flate of the blood, as it prefents 
itfelf when drawn out of the veins, or as it appears from 
the red blood being difpofed to be cfFufed, and run off 
by various outlets, and from feveral other fymptoms, to 
be hereafter mentioned, I Iiave now no doubt, how 
much foever it has been difputed by fome ingenious 
men, that a putrefcency of the fluids, to a certain de- 
gree, docs really take place in many cafes of fever. This 
putrefcency, however, often attends intermittent, as 
well as continued fevers, and, of the continued kind, both 
the fynochus and typhus, and all of them in very differ- 
ent degrees ; fo that, whatever attention it may defer ve 
in practice, there is no fixing fuch limits to it as to ad- 
mit of eftablifhing a tpecies under the title of Putrid. 

Lxxin. Befide differing by the circumftances already 
mentioned, fevers differ alfo by their being accompan- 
ied with fymptoms which belong to difeafes of the other 
orders of pyrexiae. 1 his fometimes happens in fuch a 
manner as to render it difficult to determine which of 
the two is the primary difeafc. Commonly, howev- 
er, it may be afcertained by the knowledge of the remote 
caufc, and of the prevailing epidem.ic, or by obfervinsr, 
the fcries andfucceffion of fymptoms. 
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Lxxiv. Mofl of ourfyftcms of pliyfic have marked, as 
a primary one, a fpecicsof ic\er under the title of Hec- 
Tie ; but, as it is defer ibed, I have never feen it as a. 
primary difeafe. 1 have conftantly found it a.s a fymp- 
toni of fome topical affcclion, nioft commonly of an in- 
ternal fuppuration ; and as fuch it Iliaiibe coniidcred h\ 
another place. 

Lxxv. 'J he difdnction of the fcveral cafes of inter- 
mittent fever I have not prolecuted here ; both l^ecaufc 
we cannot affign the caufesof the difFcrcnces which ai;- 
pear, and bccaufe I apprehend, that the differences which 
in fad occur, may be readily underilood from v/hat is 
faid above (xxv. xxvi. and xxvii. )» and more fu'ly 
^Tom our Methodical Nofology, Ch. i Sect. I. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE REMOTE CAUSES OF FEVER. 

Lxxvi. jn S fever has been held to conliil 
ehiefly in an increafed action of the heart and artcrle.«, 
phyiicians have fuppofed its remote caufes to be certain 
direcT: ftimulants fitted to produce this increafed action. 
In many cafes, however, there is no evidence of fuc'h 
ftimulants being applied ; and in thofc in which they 
are applied, they cither produce only a temporary fre- 
quency of the pulie, which cannot be confidercd as a 
difeafe ; or if they do produce a permanent febrile (late, 
it is by theintervcRtion of a topical inflammation which 
produces a difeafe different from what is ftrlclly called 
fever, (viii.) 

Lxxvii. That direct ftimulants are the rem.ote caufer, 
of fever, fecm^s farther improbable; becaufe the fuppofi- 
tion does not account for the phenomena attending the 
accefiion of fevers ; ?xnd becaule other remote caufes can 
with greater certainty be afligred. 

Lxxviii. As fevers arc fo generally cpidemac, it is 
probable that fome matter floating in the atniolphcic, 
and applied to the bodies of men, ought to be confidcr. 
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ed as the remote caufc of fevers : and thcfe inattcrj, 
prefent in tlie atmofphere, and thus acting upon men, 
may be confidcred eitlier as Coktagions, that is efflu^ 
via arifmg directly or originally from the body of a 
man under a particular difeafe, and exciting tlie fame 
kind of difeafe in the body of the perfon to whom they 
are applied ; or Miasmata, that is effluvia arifmg from 
other fubflances than the bodies of men, producing a 
difeafe in the perfon to whom they are applied. 

Lxxix. Contagions have been fuppofedto be of great 
variety ; and it is pofilble this may be the cafe ; but 
ihat they truly arefo, does not appear clearly from any 
thing we know at prefent. The genera and fpecies of 
contagious difeafes, of the clafs of Pyrexias, at prefent 
known, are in number not very great. They chiefly be- 
k)ng to the order of Fevers, to that of Exanthemata, or 
that of Profluvia. "Whether there be any belonging to 
the order of Phlegmafiae, is doubtful ; and though there 
fhould, it will not much increafe the number of conta- 
gious pyrexiae. Of the contagious exanthemata and pro- 
fluvia, the number of fpecies is nearly afcertained ; and 
each of them is fo far of a determined nature, that 
though they have now been obferved and diftinguiftied 
for many ages, and in many different parts of the world, 
they have been always found to retain the fame general 
charafter, and to differ only in circumftances, that may 
be imputed to feafon, climate, and other external caufes, 
or to the peculiar conftitutions of the feveral perfons af- 
fected. It feems therefore probable, that in each of thefc 
fpecies the contagion is of one fpecific nature ; and that 
the number of contagious exanthemata or profluvia is 
hardly greater than the number of fpecies enumerated 
m the fyftems of nofolgy. 

Lxxx. If, while the contagious exanthemata and 
profluvia are thus limited, we fhould fuppofe the coiita- 
gious pyrexiae to be flill of great and unlimited variety, 
It muft be with refpect to the genera and fpecies of con- 
tinued fevers. But if 1 be right in limiting, as 1 have 
done, the genera of thefe fevers (i.xvii — lxx ) it will 
appear likely that the contagions which product ther 



are nv>t of great variety and this will be much cciUirm- 
ed, if we can render it probable that there is one princi- 
pal, perhaps one common foarce of fuch contagions. 

Lxxxi. To this purpofe, it is now well known, that 
the eilluvia conftantly arifmg from the living human 
body, if long retained in the fame place, without being 
diffafcd in the atmofphere, acquire a fingular virulence ; 
and in that ftate being applied to the bodies of men, be- 
come the caufe of a fever, which is highly contagious. 

The exiftence of fuch a caufe is fully proved by the 
late obfervations on jail and hofpital fevers ; and that 
the fame virulent matter may be produced in many 
other places, muft be fufficiently obvious : and it i;i x 
probable that the contagion arifmg in this manner is 
not, like many other contagions, permanent and con- 
ftantly exifting, but that, in the circumftances mention- 
ed, it is occafionally generated. At the fame time, the 
nature of the fevers from thence, upon different occa- 
fions, arifmg, renders it probable that the virulent ftate /jC^ 
; of human effluvia is the common caufe of them, as they 
differ only in a ftate of their fymptoms ; which may be 
'imputed to the circumftances of feafon, climate, &c. con- 
tcurring with the contagion, and modifying its force. 
;; Lxxxii. With refpecf to thefe contagions, though we 
J have fpoken of them as of a matter floating in the at- 
I mofphere, it is proper to obferve that they are never 
: found to ad but when they are near to the fources from 
: whence they arife ; that is, either near to the bodies of 
; men, from which they immediately iffue ; or near to 
Tome fubftances which, as having been near to the bodies 
iiof men, are imbued with their effluvia, and in which 
ifubftances thefe effluvia are fometimes retained in an ac- 
tive ftate for a very long time. 

I Thefe fubftances thus imbued with an aclive and in- 
jtifeclious matter, may be called Fomites ; and it appears to 
it; me probable, that contagions, as they arife from fomites, 
fjare more powerful than as they arife immediately from 
jjthe human body. 

^ Lxxxiii. Miafmata are next to be conlidered. Thefe 

,.;inay arife from various fources, and be of different kinds ; 

but we know little of their variety, or of their feveril 
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cffccl-s. Wc know with certainty only one ipecics of 
niiiifin?, winch can be confidcred as the cauie of fever ; 
■and, from the univerfality of this, it may be doubted if 
there be any otlicr. 

Lxxxiv. The miafma, fo univcrfally the caufc of fever, 
is that which arifcs from marfhes or moift ground, ac1:cd 
upon by hc^.t. So many obfervations have now been 
made with refpect to this, in fo many different regions of 
the earth, that there is neither any doubt of its being 
in general a caufe of fevers, nor of its being very uni- 
verfally the caufe of intermittent fevers, in all their dif- 
fercnt forms. The hmilarity of the climate, fealbn, and 
Ibil, in the different countries in which intermittents a- 
rife, and the hmilarlty of the difeafcs, though arihng in 
different regions, concur in proving that there is one 
common caufe of thefe difeafe&, and that this is the niarfli 
miafma^. 

Wkac is the particular nature of this miafma, wc 
know not ; nor do we certainly know whether or not 
it differs in kind: but it is probable that it does not ; and 
that it varies only in the degree of its power, or perhaps 
as to its quantity, in a given fpace. 

Lxxxv. It has been now rendered probable, that the 
remote caufes of fevers (viii.) are chiefly Contagions 
or Miafmata, and neither of them of great variety. Wc 
have fuppofed that miafmata are the caufe of intermit- 

*Aboutthe middle of the 17 th century, Lancifi firft traced the oiiginof 
intermittent fevers to marfh miafmata ; and this ia now fo generally admit- 
ted, that it !8 perfe<ftly iinneccefTary tofayany thing in its confirmation. A- 
bout the nature of this miafma, much diverfity of opinion has prevailed ; and 
theinveftigationsofmany ingenious men on this fubjcd have been attend- 
ed with little fuccefs. The difcovery of the different gafeous fluids, for 
which we are indebted to modern chemiftry,ha8 given rife to many interefting 
fpccuIationr,and enabled us to fubje(?l: the air in different places to a ftrifl- 
cr analyfis, and to afcertain, with more prec.Gon, the caufe of its purity 
or vitiation. Inflammable air, or hydrogen gas, which iffues abundantly 
from marfliy fituations, was formerly fuppofed to be the caufe of intermit- 
tents ; but the experiments of De Roficr, Beddoes, and Davy, in which this 
air was breathed with impunity, fhow the fallacy of this obfi.rvation. The 
other acrifvirm fluids, which have been detefted in marfliy places, are, from 
their icnown properties, proved inadequate to produce this effect. M. Van- 
breda li;is afcertained that the oxyj-.en in the atmofphere of marfhes bears a 
iefs ptopanion to the azote than nfual ; but this if it produced any effect, 
fhouKl (liminilh inftead of increafing the activity of the veffels. This caufe 
is likevrife, in other rcfpetls, incompatibie with the phenomena of tl.' 
tiifeafe. 
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xcnts, and contagions the caufe of continued fevers, 
ftrictly fo named ; but we cannot with propriety employ 
thc(b general terms : For as the caufe of continued fe- 
vers may arife from fomites, and may, in fuch cafes, 
be called a Miafma ; and as other miafmata alfo may 
produce contagious difeafes, it will be proper to diftin- 
guifh the caufes of fevers, by ufmg the terms Human or 
MarJJ) Effluvia, rather than the general onesofXJonta- 
gion or Miafma. 

L XXXVI. To render our dodrine of fever confident 
and complete, it is ncceffary to add here, that thofc re- 
mote caufes of fever, human and marlh eflluvia, fecm to 
be of a debilitating or fedativc quality. They arife from a 
putrefcent matter. Their production is favored, and 
their power incicafed, by circumftances which favor 
putrefaclion ; and they often prove putrefactive fer- 
ments with refped to the animal fluids. As putrid 
matter, therefore, is always, with refpecl to animal bodies 
a powerful fedative, fo it can hardly be doubted that hu- 
man and marlh effluvia arc of the fame quality ; and it 
is confirmed by thisf, that the debility which is always 
induced, fcems to be in proportion to the other marks 
that appear of the power of thofe caufes, 

Lxxxvii. Though we have endeavored to fhow that 
fevers generally arife from ma*r(h or human efiluvia, wc 
<:annot, with any certainty, exclude fome other remote 
caufes, which arc <:ommonly fuppofed to have at leafi: a 
Ihare in producing thofe difeafes. And I proceed, there- 
fore, to inquire concerning thefe caufes ; the nrft of 
which that merits attention is the power of cold applied 
to the human body. 

Lxxxviii, The operation of cold on a living body is 
fo different in difierent circumftances, as to be of dif- 
ficult explanation j it is here, therefore, attempted with 
fome diliidcnce. 

The power of cold may be confidered as abfolute or 
relative. 

The abfolute power is that by which it can diminifli 
the temperature of the bod/ to which it is applied. 
And thus, if the natural temperature of the human 
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bv)dy is, as wc fiippofe it to be, tliat of 98 degrees oi 
F.ircnlieit's thermometer *, every degree of temperature 
Icfs than that, may beconfidercd as cold with refped: to 
tiie human body ; and, in proportion to its degree, will 
have a tendency to diminifli the temperature of the body. 
But as the living human body has in itfclf a power of 
generating heat [, fo it can fuflain its own proper heat 

* In every inftance of our mentioning degrees ofheat or cold , we fhall 
mention them bv the degrees in Farenheit's fcale ; and the cxpreffion of 
hjirher or lower Ihall always be according to that fc?.le. 

"-}- As the nature of this power, by which animals preferve their temper- 
ature higher than thnt of the furrounding medium, was very imperfedtiy 
imderftoodatthe time Dr. Cullen wrote, it will not beimproper to men- 
tion briefly the recent dilcoveries relating to it. Befides being intimately 
«onncfted with fome of the moft important dodtiines in phyfiology and pa- 
thology, they ilki (Irate the fnbfequent remarks on cold, and deferve ferious 
aitenlion on accou'it of their application in many difeafcs. It had been 
!ong oblerved that the temperature of animals feemed to be in agreatmeaf- 
xn-e proportioned to the perfe(5iion of their refpivatory organs; It had been 
I'kewifcobferved that the blood, in its circulation through the lungs, under- 
goes a remarkable change : From the dark venous hue which it poflcfTes 
as it is returning to the right auricle, it allumcs, in itspafTage through the 
lungs, a Rorid arterial color. This was conlidercd as indicating fome cor- 
refponding change of the blood. Dr. Black proved that the air expired 
from the lungB contained carbonic acid, as it rendered lime water turbid, 
lie likew'.fc obfcrved that the procefs of refpiration feemed in lome refpedls 
to refemble combuflion. The experimeRlsof Jyavoifier having afcertaincd 
the compnfition of atmofpheric air, were applied to this function, and it was 
found that in refi:;iration a qumtity of oxygen difappeared, and that carbo- 
nic acid fupplicd its place.. As, however, it has not yet been proved wheth- 
cr the carb:>n exiilipg in the blood is pure, or an oxyd ef that fubftance, we 
cannot eftiiiatc accurately the quantity cf oxygen that is employed in the 
formation of the acid ; a'^d fome have fuppofed that the carbonic acid expir- 
ed, previoudy exiftcdin the blood. But this opinion, independent of other 
confiderations, is refuted by the exprrime^its of Mr. Davy, in which, when 
hydro.en gas was frequently infpired, little carbonic acid was formed. 
There is likewife a quantity of watery vapour expired, which was fuppofed 
to arife 'rorr. the dii ed union of the oxygen of the atmofphei;e with the hy- 
drogen of the blood ; but is with far greater probabihty referred to evapo- 
ration from the extenfive aid moift fuvfaceof the bronchias, where fo many 
circumftances favor its produdion. 

It has tiicn been af<.ertained, that of the oxygen which difappears, part I» 
expe'id'^d in the forrnntion of caibonic acid, and part abforbed into the blood, 
to which it imparts a (lorid color, and reftores the power of ftimulating the 
heart aid artefries, whofe contractions become lanjjuid, and in a fhort time 
altogether ceafe, if the fupply of this principle is interrupted. 

The generation of animal heat depends chiefly on thefe changes. Wo 
a-e indebted to Dr. Black for the important difcovery, that different bodies^ 
at equal temperatures, contain unequal quantities of caloric, which is neither 
proportioned to their volume, or quantities of matter : or that, befides the 
calo'-ic which affedls their temperature, they contain different quantities in 
7". latent ftate rot ienfible to the thermometer ; in other words, thev have 
(Jiffe'-ent capacities for caloric. Dr. Crawford, in bis mafterly and clabo- 
titeTrgatile on Animal Heat, has not only afcertaincd this differcece o^ 
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to the degree above mentioned, though furroundcd by 
air or other bodies of a. lower temperature than itfelf ; 
and it appears from obfervation, that in this climate, 
air, or other bodies, applied to the living man, do not 
diminifh the temperature of his body, unlefs the tem^ 
perature of the bodies applied be below 62 degrees. 
From hence it appears, that the abfolute power of cold 
in this climate, docs not act upon the living human 
body, unlefs the cold applied be below the degree juft 
now mentioned. 

It appears alfo, that the human body's being fur- 
rounded by air of a lower temperature than itfelf, is 
necalTary to its being retained in its proper temperature 
of OvS degrees : for, in this cHm.ate, every temperature 
pf the air above i62 degrees, applied to the human 
body, though ftill of a lower temperature than itfelf, is 
found to increafe the heat of it*. And from all this it 
appearsj that the abfolute power of cold with rcfpecl to 

f^pacity, but ingenioufly applied it to the explanation cf animal tempera- 
tire, and proved, from the liipffior capacity of oxygen to carbonic acid, 
that whci) the former unites with carbon, there muft he an evohition of cal- 
oric. As, however, the capacity of the arterial blcod is greater than that 
of the venous, this caloric ie rendered latent, and becomes lenfiblc in the 
ctiurl'e ot the circulation, as the blood is converting into venous, and its ca- 
pacity diminifhinj.'. That this is the chief caufe of animal temperstuie, is 
farther coniirmcd by Dr. Crawfo'd, who found that rnuch about the fame 
quantity of heat is (,'enerated/rom theconfumpiion of a jjiven quantity of 
oxygen by refpiration, as is produced by burning the fame quantity of that 
pas with carbonaceous matter. This face is corroboratec' by the experi- 
KientR of Lavoificr. 

The erroneous opinion of Dr. Crawford !efpe<5ling the origin of the hy- 
dro CiJrbon by the addition of which, he conceived that the arterial blood 
was converted into venous, does not in t!ie fmaileft degree atied the above 
theory. 

'' This obfervation, tha*: every temperature above 62° is fourd to increafr 
thc heat of the body, is incorrc<9^, and arifes from tg-king the fenfai'ion oi 
ACit produced at the furface of the body as a general ftandard of its iji- 
creafe of temperature. 

Ill heated air there is not only lefs cxy?;tn in a given volume, but the at- 
tradion of the blood, for it is diminifbed. Hcnc?, in a given time, an an- 
imfi! vitiates a lefs quantity of air in a heated than in a cold medium. 

That the living body pontlfes a povver of reliftirg increafe of tcmpera- 
trire, is proved by the experiments of Dr. Fordyce, ^vho remained for 15 
jninutes in air faturated with moifture, and heated to 130", the heat r.fthir 
body being very little raifed above the natural (tandard. As his whole body 
was covered with moifture from the condcnfintion of vapor, if is obviou* 
that the cold produced by evaporation could r,otccntribi'.tctothi$ effefl. 
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the liuiiian body, is very different from what it is with 
rcfpccl to inanimate bodies. 

i.xxxix. The relative power of cold with refpeft to 
the living human body, is that power by which it pro- 
duces a fenfation of cold in it ; and with refpeci: to this, 
it is agreeable to the general principle of fendition, that 
the fenfation produced is not in proportion to the abib- 
lute force of impreflion, but according as the new impref- 
fion is ftronger or weaker than that which had been.appli- 
cd immediately before. Accordingly, with refpecft to 
temperature, the fenfation produced by any degree of tiiisy 
depends upon the temperature to which the bodyhad 
been inmiediately before expofed ; fo that whatever is 
higher than this feels warm, and whatever is lower than 
it feels cold ; and it will therefore happen that the oppo- 
fite fenfations of heat and cold may on different occa- 
iions arife from the fame temperature, as marked by 
the thermometer. 

With refpecl to this, however, it is to be obferved, 
that though every change of temperature gives a fenfa- 
tion of cold or heat, as it is lower or higher than the 
temperature applied immediately before, the fenfation 
produced is, in differerit cafes, of different duration. If 
the temperature at any time applied is under 62 de- 
grees, every increafe of temperature applied will give a 
fenfation of heat ; but if the increafe of temperature 
docs not arife to 62 degrees, the fenfation produced will 
jiot continue long, but be foon changed to a fenfation 
of cold. In like m.anner, any temperature, applied to 
the Imman body, lower than that of the body itfelf, 
gives a fenfationof cold ; but if the temperature ap- 
plied does not go below 62 degrees, the fenfation of 
cold will not continue long, but be foon changed to a 
fenfation of heat. 

It will appear hereafter that the effects of the fenfa- 
tion of cold will be very different, according as it is more 
permanent or tranfitory. 

xc. Having thus explained the operation of cold, as 
abfolute or relative with rcfpect to the human body, I 
proceed to mention the general effects of cold upon it. 
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1. Cold, in certain circumftances, has manifeftly a 
Jedaiive power. It can extinguilh the vital principle en- 
tirely, either in particular parts, or in the whole body ; 
and confidering how much the vital principle of ani- 
mals depends upon heat, it cannot be doubted that the 
power of cold is always more or lefs diredlly fcdative. 

This efFccl may be faid to take place from every de- 
cree of abiolute cold ; and when the heat of the body 
has upon any occafion been preternaturally increafed, 
every lower temperature may be ufeful in diminifhing 
the aftivity of the fyftem ; but it cannot diminifti the 
natural vigor of the vital principle, till the cold appli- 
ed is under 62 degrees ; nor even then will it have this 
effect, unlefs the cold applied be of an intenfe degree, or 
be applied for fome length of time to a large portion of 
the body. 

2. It is equally rnlnifefl, that in certain circumftances 
cold proves zjiimulus to the living body, and particu- 
larly to the fanguiferous fyftem. 

It is probable that this effect takes place in every 
cafe in which the temperature applied produces a fenfa- 
tion of cold ; and this, therefore,, as depending entirely 
on the relative power of cold, will be in proportion to 
the change of temperature that takes place. 

It appears to me probable, that every change of tem- 
perature from a higher to a lower degree, will prove 
more or lefs ftimulant, excepting when the cold applied 
is ib intenfe, as irrimediately to extinguilh the vital prin- 
ciple in the part. 

3. Beftde the fedative and ftimulant powers of cold, 
it is manifeftly alio a powerful aftringent^ caufing a con- 
traction of the veffels on the furface of the body, and 
thereby producing a palenefs of the Ikin, and a fuppref- 
fiqn of pcrfpiration ; and itfeems to have ftmilar effects 
when applied to internal parts. It is likewife probable, 
that this conftriction, as it takes place eipecially in con- 
fequence of the fenfibiHty of the parts to which the cold 
is applied, will in fome meafurc be communicated to 
other parts of the body ; and that thereby the applica- 
tion of cold proves a tonic power with refped to the 
whole fyftem. 

2 
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Tliele cfl'ecls of tonic and aftringent po\\er Icem to 
tike place both from the abfolute and relative power of 
<-ukl : and therefore every application of it which gives 
a fcnfation of cold, is, in its fir ft effect, both aftringent 
.iiid llimulant, though the former may be often pre- 
vented from being either conliderable or permanent 
when the latter immediately takes place*. 

xcL It will be obvious that thefe feveral cifeds of 
cold cannot all take place at the fame time, but may in 
fucce.ftion be varioufly combined. The ftimulant pow- 
er taking place obviates the effects, at ieaft the perma- 
nency ot the effects, that might otherwife have arifen 
from the fcdative power. That the fame ftimulant 
power prevents thefe from the aftringent, I have faid 
above ; but the ftimulant and tonic powers of cold arc 
commonly, perhaps always conjoined. 

xcii. Thefe general efieds of cold, now pointed out, 
are fomctimes falutary, frequently morbid ; but it is 
the latter only I am to confider here, and they fecm to 
be chiefly the following : 

1 . A general inflammatory difpofuion of the fyftcm, 
v/hich is commonly accompanied with Rheumatifm or 
ether Plegmafiie. 

2. The fame inflammatory difpofition accompanied 
with Catarrh. 

L'. A Gangrene of particular parts. 

4. A Palfy of a Angle member. 

5. A Fever, or Fever ftrictly fo called (viii.) which 
it often produces by its own power alone, but more 
commonly it is only an exdting caufe of fever by con- 
curring with the opperation of human or marili effluvia. 

* Ai! the attcrr.pts which hsvebeen hitherto made taaccoupt for the op- 
rration of cold, have l)een uufuccefsful. This opinion of Dr. Cullen, 
though I'ome what obfcure, is certainly not fo costradidoiy, as fome, too 
niiich biailed by late doannes,have imagined. Tfk unwarrantable fiaipli- 
'icat'on of ihe lav^'softhe animal economy, which is too much the pievail- 
j'^i? !;.irit of the day, has contributed little to the advancement of medical 
icicnce; and the iuppoling the efTeCls of cold to arife merety from the ab- 
ftradion < f the ftimuhie cf heat, is lepugnant to fome palpable fads. The 
Ihoclc which its fudfien application leivcs to the nervous fyftem, 13 often 
hit'.hly ftimulant. In fliort, its operation ia fo difterent in different ftates of 
the Ijody, that onr author is certainly jufkified in concluding that its cfTaita 
are locnetimet fedative, and at other time; ftimulant. 
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xciii. Cold Is often applied to the human body with- 
out producing any of thefe morbid effecls, and it is dif- 
ficult to determine in what circumftances it efpecially 
operates in producing them. It appears to me, that the 
morbid effects of cold depend partly upon certain cir- 
cumftances of the cold itfeif, and partly on certain cir- 
cumltanccs of the perfon to whom it is applied. 

xciv. The circumftances of the cold applied wliidi 
feem to give it effect, are, J. The intenfity or degree of 
the cold ; 2. The length of time during which it is ap- 
plied ; S. The degree of moifture at the fame time ac- 
companying it ; 4.. Its being applied by a wind or cOf- 
rent of air ; .5. Its being a vIcilTitude, or fudden and 
confiderable change of temperature, from heat t6 cold. 

xcv. The circumftances of perfons rendering them 
more liable to be affected by cold, feem to be, 1 . The 
wcaknefs of the fyftem, and particularly the leffencd 
vigor of the circulation, occalioned by faffing, by e- 
vacuations, by fatigue, by a !aft night's debauch, by ex- 
cefs in venery, by long watching, by much ftudy, by 
reft immediately after great excrcife, by fleep, and by 
preceding difeafc. 2. The body, or its parts, being de- 
prived of their accuftomed coverings. S. One part of 
the body being expofed to cold, while the reft is kept 
in its ufual, or a greater warmth. 

xcvi. The power of thefe circumftances (xcv.) is 
demonftratcd by the circumftances enabling perfons to 
reftft cold. Thefe are a certain vigor of conftitution, 
cxerclfe of the body, the pr^fence of adive paffions,and 
the ufe of cordials. 

Befide thefe, there are other circumftances which, by 
a different operation, enable perfons to reiift cold a^ing 
as a fcnfation ; fuch as, paftlons engaging a clofe atten- 
tion to one objed, the ufe of narcotics, and that ftate of 
the body in which fenfibillty is greatly dimlniflicd, as 
in maniacs. To all which is to be added, the power 
of habit with refpeft to thofc parts of the body to 
which cold is more conftantly applied, which both di- 
muiiflies fenfibiUty, and incrcafes the power of the ac- 
tivity generating heat. 
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xcvii. Befide cold, there are other powers that fcem 
to be remote caufes oi fever ; fuch as, fear, intemper- 
ance in drinking, excefs in venery, and other circum- 
ftances, which evidently weaken the fyftem. But 
whether any of thcfe fcdative powers be alone the re- 
mote catife of fever, or if they only operate either as 
concurring with the operation of marfh or human ef- 
fluvia, or as giving an opportunity to the operation o£ 
cold, are queftions not to be pofitively anfwered : they 
may poflibly of themfelves produce fever, but moft fre- 
quently they operate as concurring in otie or other of 
the ways above mentioned. 

xcviii. Having now mentioned the chief of the re- 
mote caufes of fevers, it may be further obierved, that 
thefe will arife more or lefs readily, according as miaf- 
mata and contagions are more or lefs prevailing and 
powerful or as theie are more or lefs favored by th(^ 
concurrence of cold and other fcdative powers. 



CHAP. y. 

OF THE PROGNOSIS 07 FEVERS. 

xcix. /IS fevers .^by lx.) confift of 
both morbid and falutary motions and fymptoms, the 
tendency of the difeafe to a happy or fatal iffuCj or the 
prognofiic in fevers, has been eftablifhed by marking 
the prevalence of the morbid or of the falutary fymp- 
toms ; and it might be properly fo eflabliflicd, if we 
could certainly diftinguifli between the one and the 
other of thcfe kinds ©f fymptoms : but the operation 
of the reaflion, or falutary- efforts of nature in curing 
fevers, is ftill involved info much obfcurity, that I 
cannot explain the feveral fymptoms of it fo clearly as 
to apply them to the cftabliihing prognoftics ; and 
this, I think, may be done better, by marking the morbid 
fymptoms which ihow the tendency to death in fevers. 
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c. This plan of the prognoftics in fevers mnft pro- 
ceed upon our knowledge of the caufes of death in 
general, and in fevers more particularly. 

The caufes of death in general are either dired: or in- 
dirccl:. 

. The firft are thofe which directly attack and deftroy 
the vital principle, as lodged in the nervous fyftem, or 
deftroy the organization of the brain immediately nee- 
eilary to the aftion of that principle. 

The fecond, or indirect caufes of death, are thofe 
which interrupt fuch fundions as are neceflary to the 
circulation of the blood, and thereby neceflary to the 
due continuance and fupport of the vital principle. 

CI. Of thefe general caufes, thofe which operate 
more particularly in fevers feem to he,Jir/^, The violence 
of reahion, which, either by repeated violent excite- 
ments, deftroys the vital power itfelf, or by its violence 
deftroys the organization of the brain neceflary to the 
action of that power, or, by the fame violence, deftroys 
the organization of the parts more immediately necef- 
fary to the circulation of the blood. 

Secondly^ Thecaufe of death in fevers maybe ^poifojj, 
that is, a power capable of deftroying the vital princi- 
ple ; and this poifon may be either the miafma or con- 
tagion, which was the remote caufe of the fever, or it 
may be a putrid matter generated in the courfe of the 
fever. In both cafes, the operation of fuch a povv'er 
appears either as afting chiefly on the nervous fyftem, 
inducing the fymptoms of debility, or as acting upon 
the fluids of the body, inducing a putrefcent Itatc in 
them. 

en. From aH this it appears, that the fymptoms 
fliowing the tendency to death in fevers, may be dif- 
covered by their being either the fymptoms 

OF violent reaction \ 

OF great debility ; 

Or, of a Jirong tendency to piiirefaciion in the fluids 

And, upon this fuppofition, I proceed now to mark 
thofe fymptoms more particularly. 
4 
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cm. The fymptoms which denote the 'violence ofrg- 
adicn, are 1. The mcreafed force, hardnefs, and fre- 
quency of tlie pulfe : 2. The increafcd heat of the 
body : 3. The fymptoms which arc the marks of a 
general inflammatory diathefis, and more efpecially of 
a particulai* determination to the brain, lungs, or other 
important vicera : 4. The fymptoms which are the 
marks of the caufe of violent rcadion, that is, of a 
flrong ftiiTiuIus applied, or of a'^llrong fpafm formed, 
the latter appearing in a confiderable fuppreflion of the 
excretions. 

CIV. The fymptoms which denote a great degree of de- 
bility^ are. 

In the Animal Functions : I. The weaknefs of the 
voluntary motions ; ILThe irregularity of the voluntary 
motions, depending on their debility ; III. The weaknefli 
of fenfation-; IV. The weaknefs and irregularity of the 
intelieftual operations. 

In the Vital Functions : I. tjie weaknefs of the 
pulfe ; II. The coldnefe or flirinking of the exti-emities ; 
III. The tendency to a dcliqiiium aninii in an ered: pof- 
ture ;IV. The weaknefs of refpiration. 

In the Natural Functions : I. The weaknefs of the 
ftomach, as appearing in anorexia, naufea, and vomiting ; 
II. Involuntary excretions,' depending upon apalfy of the 
iphinclers ; III. Difficult deglutition, depending upcn a 
paify of the mufcles of the fauces. 

cv. Lq/ilyy The fymptoms denoting ibepuircfceni pioie 
ojihc fiuids^ are 

I. With r^fpecl to the homach ; the loathing of ani- 
mal food, naufea and vomiting, great thirft, and a dchrc 
of acids. 

Il.Witli rcfped to the fluids ; ] . The blood drawn 
out of the veins not coacjulatinor as ufual ; 2. Hcraor- 
rhagy from different parts, without marks ofincreafecl 
impetus ; 3, Effufions under the Ikin or cuticle, forming 
petechiee, maculse, and vibices j 4. ElTufior.s, of a yellow 
ierum under the cuticle. ' 

IIL With refpect to the ftate of the excretions ; fetid 
breath, frequent loofe and fetid ftocls, high colored tur- 
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bid urine, fetid fweats, and the fetor and livid colpr of 
bliftcrcd places. 

IV. The cadaverous fmell of the whole body. 

cvi. Thefe fci/eral fymptoms have very often, each 
of theni fingly, a fliare in determining the prognof- 
tic : but more efpecially by their concurrence and 
combination with one another ; particularly thofe of 
debility v/ith thofe of putrefcency. 

cvii.'On the fubjecl of the prognoftic, it is proper to 
obferve, that many phyficians have been of opinion 
there is fomething in the nature of fevers which gener- 
ally determines them to be of a certain duration ; and 
therefore that their terminations, whether falutary or 
fatal, happen at certain periods of the difeafe, rather than 
at others. Thefe periods are called the Critical Days j 
carefully marked by Hippocrates and other ancient phy- 
ficians, as well as by many moderns of the greateft em- 
inence in practice ; whilft, at the fame time, many other 
moderns, of no inconfiderable authority, deny their tak- 
ing place in the fevers of thefe northern regions which 
we inhabit. 

cviii. I am of opinion that the doctrine of the ancients, 
and particularly that of Hippocrates, on this fabject, was 
well founded j'and that it is applicable to the fevers of 
our cHmate. 

cix. I am of this opinion, /ry?, Becaufe I obferve that 
the animal economy, both from its own conftitution, 
and from habits which are eafily produced in it, is rea- 
dily fubjecl ed to periodical movements. S^rcw^/)', Becaufe, 
in the difeafes of the human body, I obferve periodical 
movements to take place with great conftancy and ex- 
adnefs ; as in the cafe of intermittent fevers, and many 
other difeafes. 

ex. Thefe cbnfiderations render it probable, that exact 
periodical movements may take place in continued fe- 
vers ; and I think there is evidence of fuch movements 
actually taking place. 

CXI. The critical days, or thofe on which we fuppofe 
the Termination of continued fevers efpecially to happen, 
arc, the ihirii, fifth, Jcventh, iiinih, elcvenih, fourtecnih, 
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Jeventcenth and tiventieth. We mark none boyond this lait 5. 
becaufe, though fevers are fometimes protracted beyond 
this period, it is however more rarely ; fb that there 
are not a I'uflicient number of obfervations to afcertain 
the courfe of them ; and further, becaufe it is probable, 
thiit in fevers long protrafted, the movements become 
lefs exad and regular, and therefore lefs cafily obferved. 

cxii. That the days now mentioned are the critical 
days, feems to be proved by the particular fafts which 
are found in the writings of Hippocrates. From thefe 
facls, as collected from the feveral writings of tliat au- 
thor by M. de Haen, it appears, that of one hundred and 
fixty three inftances of the termination of fevers, which 
happened on one or the other of the firft twenty days 
of the difeafe, there are one hundred and feven,:or more 
than two thirds of the whole number which happened 
on one or other of the eight days above mentioned ; 
that none happened on the fecond or thirteenth day ; 
and upon the eighth, tenth, twelfth, fifteenth, fixteenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth, there are but eighteen in- 
Iknces of termination, or one ninth of the whole. 

cxiii. As the terminations which happen on the fev- 
en days laft mentioned, are, upon the whole, few, and, 
upon any one of them, fewer than thofe which happen 
on any of our fuppofcd critical days ; fo there are there- 
fore nine days which may be called Non critical : 
while, on the other hand, the many terminations which 
happened on the feventh, fourteenth, and twentieth 
days, afford a proof both of critical days in general, and 
that thefe are the chief of them. Hereafter I fhali men- 
tion an analogy that renders the power of the other 
critical days fufhciently probable. 

cxiv. It appears further, that as, of the terminations 
which were final and falutary, not a tenth part happen- 
ed on the non critical days ; ana of the terminations 
which were final and fatal, though the greater number 
happened on the critical days, yet above a third of them 
happened on the non critical ; fo it would appear, that 
the tendency of the animal economy is to obfervc the 
critical days, and that it is by the operation cf fome vi- 
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olcnt and irregular caufe that the courlc of things is 
Tometimes turned to the non critical. 

cxv. What has been faid gives fuiiicient ground for 
prefuming, that it is the general tendency of the ani- 
mal economy to ' determine the periodical movements 
in fevers to be chiefly on the critical days. At the 
fame time, we mufl: acknowledge it to be a general ten- 
dency only ; and that, in particular cafes, many cir- 
cumftances may occur to difturb the regular courfe of 
it. Thus, though the chief and more remarkable exa- 
cerbations in continued fevers happen on the critical 
days, there are truly exacerbations happening every 
day ; and thefe, from certain caufes, may become con- 
fiderable and critical. Further, though intermittent fe- 
vers are certainly very ftrongly determined to obferve a 
tertian or quartan period, we know there are circum- 
llances which prevent them from obferving thefe peri- 
ods exactly, and which render them either anticipating 
or poftponing fo much, that the days of paroxyfms 
come to be quite changed '; and it is allowable to fup- 
pofe,that the like may happen'with refpecl to the exacer- 
bations of continued fevers, fo as thereby todiflurb the 
regular appearance of critical days. 

A particular inftance of this occurs with refpe£t to 
the fixth day of fevers. In the writings of Hippocrates, 
there are many inflances of terminations happening on 
the fixth day ; but it is not therefore reckoned among 
the critical days : for, of the terminations happening on 
that day, there is not one which proves finally of a fal- 
•utary kind ; the greater number arc fatal ; and all the 
reft are imperfect, and followed with a relapfe. Ail this 
Ihows, that fome violent caufe had, in thefe cafes, pro- 
duced a deviation from the ordinary courfe of nature ; 
that the terminations on the fixth day are nothing more 
than anticipations of the fcventh, and therefore a proof 
of the povter of this laft. 

cxvi. The doctrine of critical days has been much 
embarrafled by fome dilfonant accounts of it, whicli 
appear in the writings imputed to Hippocrates. But 
this may bejuftly accounted for from thefe writings 
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being truly the works of different pcrfons, and from 
the moft genuine of them having fuftered many corrup- 
tions ; fo that, in Ihort, every thing which is inconfill- 
ent vvith the facts above laid down, may be alcribedto 
one or other of thefe caufes. ' 

cxvii. This, further, has efpecially difturbrd the 
doctrine of critical days, that Hippocrates himfelf at- 
tempted, perhaps too haftily, to eftabUfh general rules, 
and to bring the doctrine to a general theory, drawn 
from Pythagorean opinions concerning the power of 
numbers. It is this which fcems to have produced the 
idea of odd days, and of a quaternary and feptenary 
period, doftrines which appear fo often in the writings 
of Hippocrates. Thefe, however, are inconfiftent with 
the fa6ts above laid down ; and indeed, as Afclepiadcs 
and Celfus have obferved, are inconfiftent with one an- 
other. 

cxviii. Upon the whole, therefore, it is apprehended, 
that the critical days above afligned are truly the critic- 
al days of Hippocrates, and may be conliftently explain- 
ed in the following manner ; 

cxix. From the univcriality of tertian or quartan 
periods in intermittent fevers, we cannot doubt of their, 
being, in the animal economy, a tendency tp obfervc 
fuch periods ; and the critical days above mentioned 
are confiflent with this tendency of the economy, as all 
of them mark either tertian or quartan periods. Ihefc 
periods, however, are not promifcuouily mixed, but oc- 
cupy conftantly" their fevcral portions in tjie progrefs of 
the difeafe ; fo that, from the beginning to the elev- 
enth day, a tertian period takes place ; and, from the 
eleventh to the tv/entieth. and perhaps longer, a quar- 
tan period is as lleadlly obferved. 

cxx. What dctenpincj the periods to be changed a- 
bout the eleventh day, we have not clearly perceived ; 
but the fa6t is certain : for there is no inftance of any 
termination on the thirteenth, that is, the tertian peri- 
od next following the eleventh ; v/her.easV upon the 
fourteenth, fevcnteenth, and tvveiuicth, which mark 
tjuartan periods, there are forty three inftunces of tcr- 
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minations, and fix only on all the intermediate days 
between thcib. 

This prevalence of a quartan period leaves no room 
for doubting that the twentieth, and not the twenty- 
firft, is tlie critical day marked by Hippocrates, though 
the lafl is mentioned as fuch in the common edition of 
the Aphorifms, taken from an erroneous manufcript, 
which Cellbs alfo feems to have copied. 

cxxi. A confiftency with the general tendency of the 
fyftem, renders the feries of critical days V/e have men- 
tioned, probably the true one ; and the only remaining 
difficulty in finding what we have delivered to be the 
fame with the genuine doftrine of Hippocrates, is the 
frequent mention of the fourth as a critical day. 

It is true there are more inilances of terminations 
happening on this day than on fome of thofe days we 
have alTerted to be truly critical: but its inconfiftency 
with the more general tendency, and fome other con- 
fiderations, lead us to deny its being naturally a critical 
day ; and to think that the inilances of terminations, 
which have really occurred on the fourth day, are to 
be reckoned among the other irregularities that happen 
in this matter. 

CXXI I. I have thus endeavored to fupport the doc- 
trine of critical days chiefly upon the particular fafts to 
be found in the writings of Hippocrates ; and although 
I might alfo produce many other teftimionies of both an- 
cient and modern times, yet it muft be owned that fome 
of thcfc teftimonies may be fuipecled to have arifen 
rather from a veneration of fiippotrates, than from ac- 
curate obfervation. 

cxxiii. With refpecl to the opinions of many mod- 
erns who deny the prevalence of critical days, they are 
to be little regarded ; for the obfervation of the courfe 
of continued fevers is known to be difficult and falla- 
cious ; and therefore the regularity of that courfe may 
have often efcaped inattentive and prejudiced obfervers. 

cxxiv. Our own obfervations amount to this, that 
fevers with moderate fymptoms, generally cafes of the 
fynocha, frequently terminate in nine days, or fooner. 
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and very conftantly upon, one or other of the critical 
days which fall within that period ; but it is very rare 
in this climate, that cafes of .either the typhus or fyno- 
clius terminal? before the eleventh day ; and when 
they do terminate on this day, it is for the moft part 
fatally. When they are protracted beyond this time, I 
have very conftantly found that their terminations v/ere 
upon the fourteenth,,feventeenth, or twentieth day. 

In fuch cafes, the falutary terminations are feldom at- 
tended with any confiderable evacuation. A fvveating 
frequently appears, but is. feldom confiderable ,; and I 
have hardly ever obferved critical and decifive termina- 
tions attended with vomiting, evacuations by flool, or- 
remarkable changes in the urine. The folution of the 
difeafe is chiefly to be difcerned from fome return of 
fleep and appetite, the ceafing of delirium, and an abate- 
ment of the frequency of the pulfc. By thefe fymptoms 
we can often mark a crifis of the difeafe ; but it feldom 
happens fuddcnly and entirely ; and it is moft common- 
ly from fome favorable fymptoms occurring upon one 
critical day, that we can announce a more entire folu- 
tion upon the next foHov/ing. 

Upon the whole, I am perfuaded, that, if obfervations 
fliall be made with a;ttention, and without prejudice, I 
fliall be allowed to conclude with the words of the learn- 
ed and figacious Gaubious : " Fallor, ni fua conftiterit 
*' HippocRATi 9-ucloritas, Galeno fides, Naturj^ vir- 
" tus et ordo." 
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OP THE METHOD OP CURE IN FEVERl 
Sect. I. Of the Cure of Contmued Fevers. 

cxxv. As it is allowed, that, in every 
fever which has its full courfe, there is an effort of na- 
ture, of a falutary tendency, it might be fuppofed that 
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the cure of fevers fhould be left to the operations of na 
turc, or that our art fhould be only directed to fupport 
and regulate thefe operations, and that we fhould form 
our indications accotdingly. This plan, however, I can- 
not adopt, becaufe the operations of nature are very 
precarious, and not fo well underftood as to enable us 
to regulate them properly. It appears to me, that truft- 
ing to thefe operations has often given occafion to a 
iiegligent and inert practice ; and there is reafon to be. 
lieve, that an attention to the operations of nature may 
be often fuperfeded by art. 

cKxvL The plan which to me appears to be moft 
fuitable, is that which forms the indications of cure up- 
on the view of obviating the tendency to death ; while, 
at the fame time, the means of executing thefe indica- 
tions are directed by a proper attention to the proxi- 
mate caufe of fevers. 

Upon this plan, in confequence of what has been laid 
down above on the fubject of the prognoftic, we form 
three general indications in the cure of continued fe- 
vers ; and the one or other of thefe is to be employed 
according as the circumftances of the fever (cii.) Ihall 
direct. 

The firft therefore is, To moderate the violence of re- 
action. 

The fecond is, To remove the caufes or obviate the effects 
of debility. And, 

The third is. To obwate or correSl the tendency of ihejlu- 
ids to putrefaction. 

c XX VII. The firft indication may be anfwercd, that 
Is the violence of reaftion may be moderated. 

1. By all thofe means which diminiih the action of 
the heart and arteries. 

2. By thofe means which take off the fpafm of the 
extreme veffels, which we fuppofc to be the chief caufe 
of violent reaction. 

cxxviii. The action of the heart and arteries may be 
diminifhed, 

1 . By avoiding or moderating thofe irritations, 
which, in one degree or other, arc almoft conftantly ap- 
plied to the body. 
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2. By the life of certain fedative powers. 

tj. By dimiiiilhing the tenfion and tone of the arteH- 
:il fyilcm. 

cxxix. The irritations (cxxviii. 1 .) almoft conftantly 
applied, are the impreflions made upon our fcnfes, the 
excrcife of the body and mind, and the taking in of ali- 
ments. The avoiding thefe as much as pofliblc, or the 
moderating their force, coniiitute what is rightly called 
the Antiphlogistic Regimen, proper to be employed 
in almoft every continued fever. 

cxxx. The condud: of this regimen is to be direclcd 
by the following rules and confiderations : 

1. Impreilions on the external fenfes, as bcino; fliniu- 
lant to the fyftem, and a chief fupport of its aclivity, 
fhould be avoided as much as poflible ; thofe efpecially 
of more conftant application, thofe of a flronger kind, 
and thofe which give pain and uneafinefs. 

No imprciHon is to be more carefully guarded againft 
than that of external heat ; while, at the fame time, ev- 
ery other means of increafing the heat of the body is to' 
be iliunned. Both thefc precautibns ai'e to be obferved 
as foon as a hot ftage is fully formed, and to be attend- 
ed to during its continuance ; 'excepting in certain caf- 
es, where a determination to fweatihg is neceflary, or 
where the ftimulant effects of heat may be compeniated 
by circumftances which determine it to produce a re- 
laxation and revulfion. . 

2. All motion of the body is to be avoided, eipecially 
that which requires the exercife of its own mufcles ; 
and that poiliure of the body is to be chofen which em- 
ploys the fewell mufcles, and which keeps none of thenl 
long in a ftate of contraction. Speaking, as it acceler- 
ates refpiration, is particularly to be refrained from. 

It is to be obferved, that every motion of the body is 
the more fdmulant in proportion as the body is weaker. 

3. The exercife of the mind alfo is a ftimulus to the 
body ; fo that all impreflions which lead to thought, 
and thofe efpecially which may excite emotion or paf 
fion, are to be carefully ihunned. 
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With refpecl to avoiding impreflions of all kinds, an 
exception is to be made in the cafe of a delirium comiag 
on, when the prefenting of accuftomed objeds may 
have the effed of interrupting and diverting the irregu- 
lar train of ideas then arilingin the mind. 

4. The prefence of recent aliment in the flomach 
proves always a flimulus to the fyftem, and ought there- 
fore to be as m.oderate as poflible. A total abftinencc 
for fome time may be of fervice ; but as this cannot be 
long continued with fafety, we mull avoid the ftimulus 
of aliment, by choofing that kind which gives the leaft. 
We fuppofe that alimentary matters are more ftimulant, 
according as they are more alkalefcent ; and this leads 
to avoid all animal, and to ufe vegetable food only*. 

As our drinks alfo may prove ftimulant, fo all aromat- 
ic and fpiritous liquors are to be avoided ; and, in an- 
fwering the prefent indication, all fermented liquors, ex- 
cepting thofe of the loweft quality, arc to be abftained 
from^ 

cxxxi. Befide thefe ftimulant powers more conftant- 
ly applied, there are others which, although occafional 
only^ yet, as commonly accompanying fevers, muft be 
attended to and removed. 

One is, the fenfe of thirft, which, as. a powerful 
ftimulus, ought always, in one way or other, to be re- 
moved. 

Another ftimulus frequently arlfcs from crudities, or 
corrupted humors in the ftomacli ; and it is to be re- 
moved by vomiting, by dilution, or by the ufe of acidsf. 

A third ftimulus often arifes from the preternatural 

*The loathing of animal food, which is fo confpicuous in fevers, is afal- 
utary provifion of nature, by which we are warned from taking ia what 
would certainly not be properly digefied, and of courfe remain a noxious 
irritation. Indeed, there feems to be a peculiarly defective aflimilation of 
the aliment in fever ; hence the impropriety of being over ftudious to in- 
duce patients to fwallow much, in oppofition to the almoil infur- 
nountaWe averfion which they often have for food. The fpareft vege- 
table diet, as a fmall quantity of panada or barley gi uel, is generally fuffi- 
cient. With refpedl to the drink, cooling acidulated liquois, as cream of 
tartars whey, imperial, &c. or barley water, are the moft proper. 

f The different vegetable acids are found moft convenient as the juices 
of tamarinds, lemons, oranges, currants, ike. 

F 
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retention o/ faeces in the inteftines ; and ought to be 
removed by frequent laxative glyfters*. 

A fourth flimulus to be conflantly fufpected in fe- 
vers, is a general acrimony of the fluids, as produced 
by the increafe of motion and heat, joined with an in- 
terruption of the excretions. This acrimony is to be 
obviated or removed by the taking in of large quanti- 
ties of mild antifeptic liquors. 

cxxxii. The avoiding of irritation in all thefe par* 
ticulars (cxxx. and cxxxi.), conftitutcs the antiphlog- 
iftic regimen abfolutely neceffary for moderating the 
violence of readion ; and, if I miflake not, is proper in 
almoft every circumftance of coatinued fevers, becaufe 
the propriety and fafety of employing ftimulants is of- 
ten uncertain ; and becaufe feveral of thofe above men- 
tioned, befide tkeir Simulant powers, have other quali- 
ties by which they may be hurtful. 

It appears to me, that the fuppofed utility of Himu- 
lants, in certain cafes of fever, has often arifen from 
a miflake in having afcribed to their llimulant v/hat 
really depended upon their antifpafmodic power. 

Gxxxiii. A fecond head of the means (cxxviii. 2.) 
for moderating the violence of readion, comprehends 
certain fedative powers, which may be employed to di- 
minifli the aflivity of the whole body, and particular- 
ly that of the fangiiiferous fyflem. 

Tne/^ of thefe to be mentioned is the application of 
cold. 

Heat Is the chief :Ripport of the activity of the animal 
fyftem, which is therefore provided in itfelf with a 
power of generating heat ; but, at the fame time, we 
obferve, that this would go to excefs, were it not con- 
ftantly moderated by a cooler temperature in the fur- 
rounding atmofphere. When, therefore, that power of 
the fyftem generating heat is increafed, as i€ commonly 

* 5, DecoxH:. pro enemat. J xii. 
OL Olivar. ^ ij. 

Sulphas Sodse, 5 ft. m. Ft. Enem. pro re nata 
injci. 
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tne cafe in fevers, it is ncceffary not only to avoid all 
means of incrcaling it further, but it feems proper aifo 
to apply air of a cooler temperature, or at leaft to apply 
it more entirely and freely, than in a ftate of health. 

Some late experiments in the fmall pox, and in con- 
tinued fevers, fliow that the free admiflion of cool air to 
the body is a powerful remedy in moderating the vio- 
lence of reaction ; but what is the mode of its opera- 
tion, to what circumftances of fever it is peculiarly ad- 
apted, or what limitations it requires, I fliall not ven- 
ture to determine, till more particularly inftrucled by 
further experience* 

cxxxiv. A y£"r(?/7(i fedativc power which may be em- 
ployed in fevers, is that of certain medicines, known, in 

* The circumftances which regulate the application of co'd,ard the value 
of this remedy in fever, have novv' been fully afcertained, and form a memo- 
rable era in the annals of Medicine. 

Dr. Wiliiarn Wright, phyfician to his majefty's forces, late in the Weft 
Indies, tranfmitted to the London Medical Journal, in the year 1786, an ac- 
count of feveral cafes of fever, fuccefsfully treated by the afTufioii of cold 
water ; and to him we are indebted for introducing this valuable remedy to 
notice. 

Dr. Cnrrie of LiverpooUin a work which does him the higheft credit, has 
prolecutedthis fubje<ft with equal ability and fuccefs. For the cold affufion. 
Dr. Currie prefers fait water, faturated brine, or frefh water mixed with vin- 
egar, to frelh water alone ; as he conceives that the fait, by ftimulating the 
cutaneous vefTels, in fome meafure obviates the debilitating effeds of the. 
cold. Dr. Wright employed fea water. The patient is expofed naked, and 
a bucket full of this is (iiddenly dafhed about him. Cold water, without 
anv addition, may be ufed without any bad confequence, if noother can be 
eafily obtained. Water, at a temperature from 40 to 60, is commonly em- 
ployed. Its beneficial effects are meft confpicuous when ufed during the 
height of the diurnal exacerbation, or immediately after it begins to decline ; 
hence it is employed from fix to nine o'clock in the evening with moft ad- 
vantages ; " but it may be fafely ufed at any time of the day, when there 
*« isnofenfe ofchillinefs prefent, when the heat of the furl'ace is fteadily 
" above what is natnral, and when there is no general or profufe perfpira- 
** tion." Thefe confiderations merit the utmoft attention, and include all 
the reftriftions which rauft be attended to in its application. With thefe 
cautions, the more early its application, the more decifiveare the advantages 
which refult from it. When employed on the firft or fecond day, jt fre- 
<iuently arrefts the progrefs of the difeafe. It rarely is attended with fuch 
happy effects when ufed at a later period. For the firft eight or ten days, 
however, it in general moderates confiderably the violence of the diftemper, 
and haftens its favorable termination. When employed in the advanced 
ftage of the difeafe, where there is great proftration of ftrength, a cordial, at 
warm wine, fhould be adminiftered immediately after it. Its general efre<51:3 
are, an abatement of heat, redudion of the frequency of thepulfc, relief frsm 
oppreffion, gentle perfpiration, and propenfity to fleep. 
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the v/riting3 on the Materia Medica under the title of 
Refrigerants. 

The chief of thefe are acids of all kinds, when fuiH- 
ciently diluted ; and they are, in feveral refpe<^s, reme- 
dies adapted to continued fevers. Thofe efpecially in 
ufe are, the Vitriolic and Vegetable, and, on many ac- 
counts, we prefer the latter. 

cxxxv. Another fet of refrigerants are the Neutral 
Salts, formed of the vitriolic, nitrous, or vegetable ac- 
ids, with alkalines, either fixed or volatile. All thefe 
neutrals, while they are dilTolving in water, generate 
cold ; but as that cold ceafes foon after the folution is 
liniflied, and as the falts are generally exhibited in a 
diffolved ftate, their refrigerant power in the animal 
body docs not at all depend upon their power of gener- 
ating cold with water. The neutral chiefly employed 
as a refrigerant is Nitre j but all the others, compound- 
ed as above mentioned, partake more or lefs of the 
fame quality. 

cxxxvi. Befides thefe neutrals, fome metallic falts 
alfo have been employed as refrigerants in fevers, and 
particularly the Sugar of Lead. But the refrigerant 
powers of this are not well afcertained, and its deleteri- 
ous qualities are too well known to admit of its being 
freely ufed. 

cxxxvii. Under the />&/><:/ general head (cxxviii. 3.) 
of the means to be employed for moderating the vio- 
lence of reaction, are comprehended the feveral means 
of diminifhing the tenlion, tone, and a^livity of the 
fanguiferous fyftem. As the activity of this fyftem de- 
pends, in a great meafure, upon the tone, and this a- 
gain upon the tenlion of the veflels given to them by 
the quantity of fluids they contain, it is evident, that 
the diminution of the quantity of thefe muft diminifli 
the activity of the fanguiferous fyftem. 

c XXXVIII. The quantity of fluids contained in the fan- 
guiferous fyftem, may be diminifhed moft conveniently 
by the evacuations of blood letting and purging. 

ex XXIX. Nothing: is more evident, than that blood 
lettmg IS one of the moft powerful means of dimmifliing 
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the aftivity of the whole body, efpecially of the fanguif- 
erous fyftem, and it muft therefore be the moil effedual 
means of moderating the violence of reaction in fevers. 
Taking this as a fa6t, I omit inquiring into its mode of 
operation, and fhali only confider in what circumftances 
of fevers it may be moft properly employed. 

CXL. When the violence of readion, and its conftant 
attendant, a phlogiflic diathefis, are fufficiently mani- 
feft ; when thefe conftitute the principal part of the dif- 
eafe, and may be expefted to continue throughout the 
whole of it, as in the cafes oi fynocha, then bloodletting 
is the principal remedy, and may be employed as far as 
the fymptoms of the difeafe may feem to require, and 
tlie coniiitution of the patient will bear. It is. howev- 
er, to be attended to, that a greater evacuation than is 
neceffary, may occafion a flower recovery, may render 
the perfon more liable to a relapfe, or may bring on oth- 
er difeafes. 

cxLi. In the cafe fynocha, therefore, there is little 
doubt about the propriety of blood letting ; but there 
are other fpecies of fever, as the /yjiochusj in which a vi- 
olent reaction and phlogiftic diathefis appear, and prevail 
during fome part of the courfe of the difeafe ; while, at 
the fame time, thefe circumftances do not conftitute 
the principal part of the difeafe, nor are to be expedted 
to continue during the whole courfe of it ; and it is 
well known, that, in many cafes, the Itate of violent re- 
action is to be fucceeded, fooner or later, by a ftate of 
debility, from the excefs of which the danger of the dif- 
eafe is chiefly to arife. It is, therefore, ncceflary, that, 
in many cafes, blood letting fliould be avoided ; and e- 
ven although, during the inflammatory ftate of the dif- 
eafe, it may be proper, it v.'ill be neceflary to take care 
that the evacuation be not fo large as to increafe the ftate 
of debility which is to follow*. 

* Thofe fevers which require blood leUing, cccur f^rrarely, that is nec- 
efldry to canlion the praftitioner, in the ftrungeft manner, ai^ainft having 
recourfe to this dubious remedy, except in very particular cales. An enier- 
gencv which rcquiret the ufe of bleeding may perhaps not occur to thofe 
who prailife in tUis country in the courle ^of many year^, or even of a liie- 
kitie. 
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GXLii. From all this it muft appear, that the employ- 
iftg blood letting, in certain fevers, requires much dif- 
cernment and (kill, and is to be governed by the confidr 
cration of the following circumftances : 

-I. The nature of the prevailing epidemic. 

'2. The nature of the remote caufe. 

S. The fcafon and climate in which the difeafe oc- 
curs. 

4. The degree of phlogiftic diathefis prefent* 

5. The period of the difeafe. 

6. The age, vigor, and plethoric ftatc of the patient. 

7. The patient's former difeafes and Jiabits of blood 
letting. 

S. The appearance of the blood drawn out. 

9. The effects of the blood letting that may have been 
already praclifed. 

GXLiii. When, after the confideration of thefe cir» 
cumftances, bloodletting is determined to be neceflary, 
it fhould be obferved, that it is more effectual accord- 
ing as the blood is more fuddenly drawn off, and as the 
body is, at the fame time, more free from all irritation, 
and, confequcntly, when in a poilure in which the few- 
eft mufcles are in aclion. 

cxLiv. Another evacuation whereby the quantity of 
fluids contained in the body can be conliderably dimin- 
ifhed, is that of Purging. 

cxLv. If we coniider the quantity of fluids conft;ant- 
ly prefent in the cavity of the inteftincs, and the quanr 

The impending debility which fo rapidly fucceeds to this inflammatory 
aftion, and from which wc have fo much to fear, is in danger of being fa- 
tally increafed by this evacuation. Dr. Clark of Newcaftle, wkofe cxtenfive 
practice gives particular \yeight to his opinion, in his Trcatife on Fevers, has 
the followinf: pertinent remarks : '* I am fenfible, that in thebegmning of fe- 
•" vers, venefcCtion is the meft powerful means of abating the force and ac- 
*' tivity of the vafcular f\ ftem. ^ut as all fevers, at leaft fuch as have oc- 
*' curred in my praiftice, are, in general, foon fucceededby debility, or fymp- 
** toms which denote a tendency to putrefaftion in the fluids, this evacua- 
" tion ou^lit to be ufed with raution. There may be fome cafes of fever, in- 
'* deed, ihat may require venef'e<ftion in the beginning, particularly where 
*' there are evident ii^-ns of topic.d determinations of blood to the head, 
" lun^s, or any other part; when the patient is vigorous and plethoric, and 
" when the difeafe derives its origi'> from other caufes than contagion. In 
^'feven vears praftice, I have only had occafion to dired this evacuation 
" twice in continued fevers, unaccompanied with fymptoms ©f local affec- 
'• lion ; and I c.in add, that J never loft a patient from the omiffion." 
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tity which may be drawn from the innumerable excre- 
torics that open into this cavity, it will be obvious that 
a very great evacuation can be made by purging ; and 
if this be done by a ftimulus applied to the inj:eftines, 
without being at the fame time communicated to the 
reft of the body, it may, by emptying both the cavity of 
the inteftines, and the arteries which furnifh the excre- 
tions poured into it, induce a confiderablc relaxation in 
the whole fyftem ; and therefore, purging feems to be a 
remedy fuitcd to pioderate the violence of reaction in 
fevers. 

cxLvi. But it is to he obferved, that as the fluid 
drawn from the excretories opening into the inteftines, 
is not all drawn immediately from the arteries, as a part 
.of it is drawn from the mucous follicles only ; and as 
what is even more immediately drawn from the arte- 
ries is drawn ofFjlowly ; fo the evacuation will not, in 
pr oportion to jts quantity, occafion fuch a fudden de- 
pletion of the red veiTels as blood letting does ; and 
therefore cannot operate fo po^kverfully in taking off the 
phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem. 

cxLvii. At the fame time, as this evacuation may in- 
duce a confiderable degree of debility, fo, in thofe cafes 
in which a dangerous ftate of debility is likely to occur, 
purging is to be employed with a great deal of caution j 
;ind more efpecially as the due meafure of the evacua- 
tion is more difHcuIt to be applied than in the cafe of 
blood letting*. 

* The cautions which the author gives about purging in fevers, pl?.in1y 
iliowthat it was no favorite pradtice of his ; and indetd, cxcppt where the 
inflammatory fymptomsrun high, threatening determinations to particular 
parts, or the inefficacy of the common gljfters point out the propriety of 
their exhibition, we had better abftain from them. When had recourfe to, 
thofe which precuie an evacuation, with the Icaft iivitation, are to be pre- 
ferred : For this purpofe we may take an ounce, or an ounce and a half of 
phofphorated foda, diflblved in a pint of chicken broth, of which a tea cup 
^"uli is to be taken every half hour till it operates } or, 

^ Fruft. Tamarind. 5 ifi. 

Senna:, fol. 3 i. coque in aq. font. ^ xii, ad colat. J 
ix cujus cochl. ii. ompi femihora, donee alvus 
refpondeat, funt furo- 
4 
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cxLviii. As we fliall prefently have occafion to ob 
fervc, that it is of great importance, in the cure of fe- 
vers, to reftore the determination of the blood to the 
vefTels on the furface of the body j fo purging, as in 
fome meafure taking off that determination, fecms to 
be an evacuation not well adapted to the cure of fevers, 

cxLix. If, notvvithftanding thefe doubts, (cxlvi. 
cxLvii. and cxlviii.) it fhall be aflerted, that purging, 
even from the exhibition of purgatives, has often been 
ufefulin fevers ; I would beg lea^e to maintain, that this 
has not happened from a large evacuation ; and there- 
fore, not by moderating the violence of reaction, ex- 
cepting in the cafe of a more purely inflammatory fever, 
or of exanthemata of an inflammatory nature. In oth- 
er cafes of fever, I have feen a large evacuation by purg- 
ing, of mifchievous confequence ; and if, upon occa- 
iion, a more moderate evacuation has appeared to be 
ufeful, it is apprehended to have been ©nly by taking 
off the irritation of retained faeces, or by evacuating 
corrupted liumors which happened to be prefent in 
the inteftines ; for both of which purpofes frequent lax- 
atives may be properly employed. 

CL. Another fet of means (cxxvii. 2.) for moderat- 
ing the violence of rcaclion in fevers, are thofe fuited 
to take off the fpaim of the extreme veffels, which we 
believe to be the irritation that chiefly fupports the re- 
action. 

Though I have put here tiiis indication of taking off 
the fpafm of the extreme veffels, as fubordinate to the 
general indication of moderating the violence of reac- 
tion, it is however to be obferved here, that as fev^r u^ 
niverfally confiffs in an increafed aclion of the heart, 
either in frequency or in force, which in either cafe is 
fupported by a fpafm of the extreme vefl'els, fo the in- 
dication for removing this is a very general one, and 
applicable in almoft every circumftance of fever, or at 
lead with a few exceptions, to be taken notice of hereaf- 
ter. 

CLi. For taking off the fpafm of the extreme veffels, 
the means to be employed arc either intejrnal or exter 
nal. 
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CLii. The internal means (cli.) are, 

1. Thofe which determine the force of the circulation 
to the extreme velTels on the furface of the body, and by 
reftoring the tone and activity of thefe vefTels, may o- 
vercome the fpafm on their extremities. 

2 Thofe medicines which have the power of taking 
off fpafm in any part of the fyflem, and which are 
known under the tittle of Antispasmodics. 

cLiii. Thofe remedies which are fit to determine to 
the furface of the body, are, 

1. Diluents. 

2. Neutral Salts. 

3. sudorifics. 

4. Emetics. 

cLiv. Water enters, in a large proportion, into the 
compofition of all the animal fluids, and a large quanti- 
ty of it is always diffufed through the whole of the com- 
mon mafs. Indeed, in a found ftate, the fluidity of the 
whole mafs depends upon the quantity of water prcicnt 
in it. Water, therefore, is the proper diluent of our 
mafs of blood ; and other fluids are diluent only in pro- 
portion to the quantity of water they contain. 

CLv. Water may be faid to be the vehicle of the fev- 
eral matters which ought to be cxccrncd ; and in a 
healthy flate the fulnefs of the extreme veflels, and 
the quantity of excretions, are nearly in proportion to 
the quantity of water prelent in the body. In fever, 
however, although the excretions are in fome meafurc 
interrupted, they continue in fuch quantity as to exhale 
the more fluid parts of the blood ; and while a portion 
of them is, at the fame time, neceflarily retained in the 
larger veflels, the fmaller and the extreme veflels, both 
from the deficiency of fluid, and their own contra<51:ed 
ftate, are lefs fifled, and therefore allowed to remain in 
that condition. 

cLvi. To remedy this contracted flate, nothing is 
more ncceflary than a large fupply of water or watery 
fluids, taken in by drinking, or otherwife ; for as any 
fuperfluous quantity of water is farced ofl' by the fever- 
A.\ excretorics, fuch a force applied, may bo :i means of 
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dilating the extreme veilv^ls, and of overcoming the 
fpafm afted:ing their extremities. 

CLVii. Accordingly the throwing in of a large quan- 
tity of watery fluids, has been at all times a remedy 
much employed in fevers ; and in no inftance more re- 
markably, than by the Spanifti and Italian phyficians, in 
the ufe of what they call the Dicsta aqiiea. 

CI.VIII. This practice confifts in taking away every 
other kind of aliment and drink, and in giving in di- 
vided portions every day, for feveral days together, fix 
Or eight pounds of plain water, generally cold, but fomc- 
times warm. All this, however, is to be done only af- 
ter the difeafe has continued for fome time, and at leaft 
for a week. 

CLix A fecond means (cliii. 2.) of determining to 
the furfacc of the body, is by the ufe of neutral ialts, 
Thele, in a certain dofe, taken into the ftomach, produce 
ioon after a fenfe of heat upon the furfacc of the body ; 
and, if the body be covered clofe, and kept warm, a 
fweat is readily brought out. The fame medicines, tak* 
en during the cold ftage of a fever, very often put an 
end to the cold ftage, and bring on the hot ; and they 
are alfo remarkable for flopping the vomiting which 
lo frequently attends the cold flage of fevers. All this 
fliows that neutral faits have a power of determining the 
blood to the iurface of the body, and may therefore be 
of ufe in taking off the fpafm which in fevers fubfifts 
there. 

CLX. The neutral moft commonly employed in fe- 
vers, is that formed of an alkali with the native acid of 
vegetables* : but all the other neutrals have more or 

* '^ Kali praeparat. 9 i. 

Succ. limon. recen. exprefTi, "^ B. vel q. £ ad 

alkali faturandum. 
Aq. font. ^ i, 

Aq. cinn. | fS. m. ft. hauft. tertia quaque hora 
fum. 

Vel, 
^> Aq. ammon. acetat. f iij. 
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Jefs of the fame virtue •, and perhaps fomc of them, par- 
ticularly the ammoniacal falts, poffefs it in a ftrongcr 

degree. 

CLAi. As cold water taken into the ftomach, often 
fliows the fame diaphoretic effeds with the neutral 
fahs, it is probable that the effed of the latter depends 
upon their refrigerant powers mentioned above (cxxxiv.) 
What is the effed of the neutral falts, given when they 
are forming and in a ftatc of effervefcence ? It is proba- 
ble that thi^s circumftancc may increafe the refrigerant 
power of thefe falts, and may introduce into the body 
a quantity of fixed air ; but for thefe purpofes it v/ould 
feem proper to contrive that the whole of the effervsf- 
cence fl;ould take place in the ftomach. 

cLxii. A third means (cliii. 3. ) of determining to 
the flirfacc of the body, and taking off the fpafm fub- 
fifting there, is by the ufe of fudorihc medicines, and of 
fweating. 

CLx;ii. The propriety of this remedy has been much 
(lifputedj and fpecious arguments may be adduce^ 
both for and againft the praclice. 

In favor of the pradice, it may be faid ,; 

1 . That in healthy perfons, in every cafe of increafed 
a^lion of the heart and arteries, a fweating takes place, 
and is feemingly the means of preventing the bad efie<?L3 
of fuch increafed action. 

'1, That in fevers, their moll ufual folution and ter- 
mination is by fpontancous fweating. 

3. That, even when excited by art, it has been found 
manifeftly ufeful, at certain periods, and in certain fpec- 
ies of fever. . 

cLxiv. Upon the other hand, it may be urged againft 
the practice of fweating \ 

Aq. menth. fativx, %\, 
Aq. font. I ii. 

Tart. emet. ^gr. ij. cap. eeger coch. duo altera 
quaque hora. 

When we Willi the eircrveicciice to take place in the ftomach, the patient 
firrt fwallows the aciJrropcily diluted, and ihealkabjhkcwik diluted, nn-- 
mediately after. 
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1. That as in fevers a fpontaneous fweating does not 
immediately come on, fo there muft be in thcfe fome 
circumftances different from thofe in the (late of health, 
and which may therefore render it doubtful whether the 
fweating can be fafely excited by art. 

2. That, in many cafes, the practice has been attended 
with bad confcquences. The means commonly enriploycd 
have a tendency to produce an inflammatory diathefis; 
which if not taken off by the fweat following their ufe, 
muft be increafed with much danger. Thus fweating, 
employed to prevent the acceflion of intermitting fevers, 
has often changed thera into a continued form, v^hich 

15 always dangerous. 

3. The utility of the practice is further doubtful, be- 
caufe fweating, when it happens, does not always givt 
a final determination ; as muft be manifeft in the cafe 
of intermittents, as well as in many continued fevers, 
which are fometimes in the beginning attended with 
fweatings that do not prove final ; and, on the contra- 
ry, whether fpontaneous or excited by art, feem often 
to aggravate the difeafe. 

CLxv, From thefe coniiderations, it is extremely 
doubtful if the practice of fweating can be admitted 
very generally ; but at the fame time, it is alfo doubt- 
ful, if the failure of the practice, or the mifchiefs faid 
to have arifen from it, have not been owing to the im- 
proper conduct of the practitioner. 

With refped to this laft, it is almoft agreed among 
phyficians. 

i . That fweating has been generally hurtful when ex- 
cited by ftimuiant, heating, and infiamrnatory medi- 
cines. 

2. That it has been hurtful when excited by much 
external heat, and continued with a great increafe of the 
heat of the body. 

3. That it is always hurtful when it does not foon re- 
lieve, but rather increafes the frequency and hardnefs of 
the pulfe, the anxiety and diliiculty of breathing, the 
headach, anddeliriumv 
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4. That it is always hurtful if it be urged, when the 
fwcat is not fluid, and when it is partial, and on the 
fuperior parts of the body only. 

ci^xvi. In thefe cafes, it is probable,^ that cither an 
inflammatory diathefis is produced, which increafes the 
fpafm on the extreme veflels ; or that, from other cauf- 
cs, the fpafm is too much fixed to yield eafily to the in- 
creafcd action of the heart and arteries ; and, upon ei- 
ther fuppofition, it mufl; be obvious, that urging the 
fweat, as ready to produce a hurtful determination to 
fome of the internal parts, may be attended with very 
great danger. 

CLXvii. Though the doubts fliarted (clxiv.) are to be 
attended to ; and although the pradices (clxv.) hav- 
ing been found hurtful, are therefore to be rejected j it 
dill remains true, 

1. That fweating has certainly been often ufeful in 
preventing the accefllon of fevers, when the times of 
this have been certainly forefeen, and a proper condu6t 
employed. 

ti. That, even after fevers have in fome meafure come 
on, fweating, when properly employed, either at the 
very beginning of the difeafe, or during its approach and 
gradual formation, has often prevented their further 
progrefs. 

3. That, even after pyrexiae have continued for fome 
time, fweating has been fuccefsfuUy employed in curing 
them, as particularly in the cafe of rheumatifm. 

4. That certain fevers, produced by a very powerful 
fedative contagion, have been generally treated, fo far 
as we yet know, mod fucccfsfully by fweating. 

CLxviii. Thefe inftances (clxvii.) are in favor of 
fweating, but give no general rule ; and it muft be left 
to further experience to determine how far any general 
rule can be eftabliflied in this matter. In the mean time, 
if the pradice of fweating is to be attempted, we can 
venture to lay down the following rules for the condud 
of it. 

1. That it fliouldbe excited without theufe of flim- 
ulant inflammatory medicines. 
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2. That it fhould be excited with as little external 
heat, and witli as little increafe of the heat of the body, 
IS pofiible. 

3. That, when excited, it fhould be continued for a 
due length of time, not Icfs than twelve hours, and 
fometimes for twenty four or forty eight hours ; always, 
however, providing that it proceeds without the circum- 
ftances mentioned (clxv. 3. 4.) 

4. 'J'hat, for fomc part of the time, and as long as 
the perfon can eafily bear, it fhould be carried on with- 
out admitting of flcep. 

5. That it fhould be rendered univcrfat over tiie 
whole body ; and therefore, particularly, that care be 
taken to bring the fweating to the lower extremities. 

6. That the pradice fliould be rendered fafer by 
moderate purging, excited at the fame time. 

7. That it fliould not be fuddenly checked by cold 
any how applied to the body. 

CLxix. When attention is to be given to thefe rules, 
the fweating may be excited, 1 . By warm bathing or a 
fomentation of the lower extremities. 2. By frequent 
draughts of tepid liquors, chiefly water, rendered more 
grateful by the addition of a light aromatic, or more 
powerful by that of a fmall quantity of wine. 3. By 
giving fome dofes of neutral falts. 4. Moft effechially, 
and perhaps meft fafely, by a large dofe of an opiate, 
joined with a portion of neutral falts, and of an emetic. 

In what cafes may cold water, thrown into the 
ftomach in large quantities, be employed to excite 
fwedting*, fee CELsits; Lib. III. chap. vii. — ix. 

CLxx. The fourth means (clhi. 1.) of determining 
to the furface of the body, and thereby taking off the 
fpafm affecling the extreme veflels, is by the ufe of em- 
etics. 

*Dr. Currie has afcertalned, that cold water taken into the ftomach, pro- 
duces effefts fimilar to thofe which arife from the cold affufion, and may be 
had recourfe to under the fame reftri<ftioDs. As a remedy in fever, it is not 
near fo powerful as the affufion. They are both however, to be reckoneJ 
amongft the raoft powerful means of inducing a diaphorefis, and are likely 
to luperfede moft other rnediciBeg in this refpe(e-, itidepeadent of their other 
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CLxxi. Emetics, and particularly antimonial emetics, 
have been employed in the cure of fevers ever lince the 
introdudion of chemical medicines ; but, for a long 
time, they were employed by chemifts and chemical prac- 
titioners only ; and although of late the ufe of them has 
become very general, their efficacy is ftill difputed, and 
their manner of operating is not commonly explained. 

CLXXii. Vomiting is in many refpecls ufeful in fevers ; 
as it evacuates the contents of the ftomach ; as it emul- 
ges the biliary and pancreatic duds ; as it evacuates the 
contents of the duodenum, and perhaps alfo of a larg- 
er portion of the inteftmes ; as it agitates the whole of 
the abdominal vifccra, expedes the circulation in them, 
and promotes their feveral fecretions ; and, laftly, as 
agitating alfo the vifcera of the thoraxi it has like ef- 
feds there. All thefe feveral effedls are, in many caf- 
es and circumftances of fever, procured with advantage ; 
but do not properly fall under our view here, where we 
are to confider only the efFed of vomiting in determin- 
ing to the furface of the body. 

CLXxiii. This effedl: we do not impute to the exercife 
of vomiting in agitating the whole frame,but to the par- 
ticular operation of emetics upon the mufcular fibres of 
the ftomach, whereby they excite the action of the ex- 
treme arteries on the furface of the body, fo as thereby 
effectually to determine the blood into thcfe velfels, re- 
move the atony, and take off the fpafm afFe6ling them- 

cLxxiv. That fuch is the power of emctigs, will ap- 
pear from the feveral conliderations mentioned abovt; 
(xLiv.) ; and, therefore, that they are remedies well 
luited to the cure of fevers. 

CLxxv. Emetics, for that purpofe, are admlnlftered 
in two different ways ; that is, either in fuch dofes as 
may excite full and repeated vomitings ; or in fuch 
dofcs as may excite ficknefs and naufea, only, with little 
or no vomiting at alh 

CLXxvi. Full vomiting is befl fuited to the feveral 
purpofes mefitioned clxxii. ; and is alfo well fuit- 
ed to determine to the furface of the body, fo as 
thereby to obviate the atony and fpafm which lay the 
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foundation of fever. Thus vomiting, excited a little be 
fore the expected acceflion of the paroxyfm of an in- 
ternoittent, has been found to prevent the paroxyfm al- 
together. And it has been obferved alfo, that when 
contagion has been applied to a perfon, and firfl difco* 
vers its operation, a vomit given will prevent the fever, 
which was othervvife to have been expecled. See Lind 
an Fevers and Infcdion. 

ci.xxvii. I'hefe are advantages to be obtained by ex- 
citing vomiting* at the firft approach of fevers, or of 
the paroxyfms of fevers ; and after fevers are formed, 
vomiting may alfo be employed, to take off, perhaps en- 
tirely the atony and Ipafm, or at leaft to moderate thefe, 
fo that tlie fever may proceed more gently and fafely. 

CLxxviii. It is feldom, however, that vomiting is 
found to produce a fmal folution of fevers ; and after 
they are once formed it is commonly neceffary to re- 
peat the vomiting feveral times ; but this is attended 
\v\x\i inconvenience, and fometimes with difadvantage. 
The operation of full vomiting commonly foon ceales, 
and the exercife of vomiting is often a debilitating 
power ; and therefore, when the vomiting does not re- 
move the atony and fpafm very entirely, it may give 
occafion to their recurring with greater force. 

CLXxix. For thefe reafons, after fevers are fully 
formed, phyficians have thought proper to employ em- 
etics in naufeating dofes onlyj. Thefe are capable of 
exciting the action of the extreme veflels, and their op- 
eration is more permanent. At the fame time, they of- 
ten fliow their power by exciting fome degree of fweat ; 

* When it is intended to excite vomiting, a table fpoonful of the follow- 
ing folution rcay be taken every twenty minutes till it eniiic. 

g,. Tart. emet. gr. v. 

Sp. Lavand. comp. gutt. xv. 
Aq. ferven. ^ iv. M. 

t The fame objedlions which the author has adduce<l againft the repel!' 
tion of vomiting, may be urged againtt the exhibition of emetics in aiulea- 
ting dofes. They are feldom produdive of much advantaee, and bv cx- 
haufting the patient, and accelerating that dcUiiity, to which we fhoiild al- 
ways lock forward, may prove not a little irjuiious. Hence, if they do n«» 
fpcedily relieve the ffmptoras, we fljould i.ot perfcvere in their ufe. 
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and their operation is rendered more fafe, by their com- 
monly producing fome evacuation by ftool. 

cLxxx, Such are the advantages to be procured by 
naufeating dofes of emetics ; and it only remains to 
mention, what are the medicines moit lit to be employ- 
ed in that manner, what are the moft proper times^for 
exhibiting, and what is the beft manner of adminiftering 
them. 

CLXxxi. The emetics at prefcnt chiefly in ufe, are 
Ipecacuanha and Antimony. 

The iermer may be employed for every purpofe of 
emetics, particularly thofe mentioned clxxii. It may 
likewife be employed, either in larger or fmaller dofes, 
for determining to the flirface of the body ; but, even 
in. very fmall dofes, it fo readily excites vomiting, as to 
be witli difficulty employed for the purpofe of naufea- 
ting only ; and, however employed, there is reafon to 
believe that its effects are lefs permanent, and lefs pow- 
erfully communicated from the ftomach to the reft of 
the fyflem, than thofe of Antimony. 

CLxxxii. This, therefore, is generally preferred ; and 
its preparations, feeniingly Various, may all be referred 
to two heads : the one comprehending thofe in which 
the reguline part is in a condition to be acVed upon by 
acids ; and therefore, on meeting with acids in the 
flomach, becomes adive : and the other comprehending 
thofe preparations in which the reguline part is already 
joined with an acid, rendering it adive. 

CLXXxiiL Of each kind there are great numbers, but 
not differing efTentially from one another. It will be 
enough for us to compare the Calx Antimonii Nitrata 
of the Edinburgh Difpenfatory with the Emetic Tartar 
of the fame. The former, as I judge, is nearly the fame 
with what is called James's I^owder.* Which of thefe 

* The celebrity of Jatnes'f Powder, has rendered the nature of its com- 
poGtion an iniereftinj; objedt ©f enquiry. Dr. Pearfon, in a Memoir read 
before the Royal Society, in the year 1791, has fuhjected it to an elaborate 
.ind ingenious analyfis; and the refult of his experiments is as follows: 
*• i. That James's Powder conlifts of phofphori • acid, lime, and antijmc- 
♦* nial calx ; with a minute quantity of calx of iron, which is confidercd to 
" be an accidental fubftance. a. That cither thefe three elTential ingredi- 
"Jcnts are united with each other, forming a triple compound, or phofphop- 

G 
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h bcft fuited to the cure of fevers, as above explained, 
fcems doubtful ; but it appears to me, that, although 
the former may have fome advantages from its flower 
operation, and may thereby feem to be more certainly 
i'udorific and purgative, yet the uncertainty of its dofe 
rencjers it inconvenient, has often given occafion to the 
timid tQ be difappointed, and the bold to do mifchief. 
On the other hand, the dofe of the Emetic Tartar can 
be exaclly afcertained ; and I think it may be exhibited 
in fuch a manner as to produce all the advantages of 
the other. 

CLxxxiv. Whichibever of thefe preparations be em=> 
ployed, I judge the moil proper time for exhibiting 
them, to be the time of acceflions, or a little beforCj 
when that can be certainly knotvn. In continued fe- 
vers, the exacerbations are not always very obfervable : 
but there is reafon to think, that one commonly hap- 
pens about noon, or foon after it, and another in the 
evening ; and that thefe therefore are the moft proper 
times for exhibiting emetics. 

*• at ed lime is combined with the arttimonial calx, compofing a double 
*' ccmpoulid, in the proportion of about 5; parts of caV', and 43 parts of 
*♦ phofphorated lime. .3 That this ar.timouial calx is different frrm any 
" other known calx of antimony, in feveral of its chemical qualities : About 
*• three fourths of it are foluble in marine acid, and afford Algaroth pow- 
" der ; and the remainder is' not foluble in this menftruum, and is appar- 
" ently vitrified, 

** It appears, by calcining together bone afhei, that is, phofphorated 
♦* lime, and antimony in a certain proportion, and afterwards expofing the 
•' mixture to a white heat, a compound was formed, confiding of antimo- 
*♦ nial calx and phofphorated lime, in the f.ime proportion, and pofleffing 
** the i'ame kind of chemical propert'es as James's Powder." 

It is however to be remarked, that almoft all experiments, whether of 
fynthefis or anaWfis, where heat is a primary agent, are f iljecl to fources 
of fallacy, which it is not always e^fy to guard againft. Mr. Chenrvix has 
endeavored to remove thefe inconveniencie«», by effeding the combination 
in the humid way. He direfts ui to diflblve, together or fepa ately, equal 
parts of thewhi'eo\ydofantimony,andofphofphateof iimcjin the fmalleft 
pofljble quantity < f muriatic acid ; and then to pour th's folution gradually 
into diftiil' d water, which has been previoully alka'izated with ammonia. 
A copious white precipitate takes place, wh^ch, properly waflied and 
dried, is a fubftitute for James's Powder ; and appears to be of more con- 
ftant and uniform ftrength than others which have been recommended. Its 
pofTeffinv.; the fame general properties of James's Powder, is a't'-'ted by 
phyficians of the firft eminence. See Philofuph. Tranf. for iXox, or 
Nicholfoa's Journal for January i%oi. 
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CLXxxv. With refpcd to the manner of adminiflra- 
tion, that of the Calx Nitrata is fimple, as the whole of 
what is judged a proper dofe is given at once, and no 
more can properly be given till the time of the next 
acceflion. 

' The adnliniftration of the Emetic Tartar is different. 
It is to be given in fmall dofes,_ not fufficient to excite 
vomiting ; and thefe dofes, after fliort intervals, are to 
be repeated for feveral times, till ficknefs," naufea, and 
Tome, but hot much, vomiting come onj The differ- 
ence of this adminiftration muft depend upon the dofe, 
jjid the length of the intervals at which it is given. If 
it be intended that the medicine fhould cer::ainly oper- 
ate by ftool, the dofes are made fmall, and the intervals 
long. On the contrary, when vcrniting is proper, or 
when much purging ought to be avoided, and therefore 
ibme vomiting muft be admitted, the dofes are made 
larger, and the intervals fhortcr*. 

* t)r^ Fordyce has a peculiar dpinicn refpciSHog the operation of the 
preparations of antimony in fevers. He conceives that their beneficial ef- 
fects are not to be attributed to the ficknefs which they excite, but to fome 
other operation ; and he afligns the following reafons for his opinion j 
*' Becaufe there are many other remedies which produce ficknefs to a» 
** great a degree as any prepaiation oif antimony^ yet thefe have no 
*.* power whatever, of making tever terminate fooner than it wouid, if 
*' it was left to purfue its ov/n courfe. The root of the fquill, for inftsnce, 
■" often produces ficknefs to a much more levere degree than any preparation 
*' of antimony ; yet it has never been alkdsjed, that it has the power of car- 
" rying off fever fooner than it would go off, fuppofing that it was allowed to 
?* purfue its ordinary progrefs. Moreover, the author has frequently exhib- 
*' ited the root of the fquill as an emetic, and likewife in fuch dofes as to 
<' produce naufea without vomitmg; alfo in fuch dofes as juft not to pro- 
<* duce naufea, without ever producing any thing ttmilarto the appearance* 
«* which tak,es place in a crifia oif fever, or without ever once occafioning a 
** feyer to terminate fooner than it would have done, if left to purfue its 
** own courfe. The author has obferved, when tartarifed antimony has 
** been .exhibited in fevers, that when the patient's ftomach could not 
*.* bear a cuarter of a grain of it prepared, as has been faid without producing 
** ficknefs, it has happened rarely that it has produced any thing like a cri- 
<' fis, or in any way diminilhed or carried off the difeafe. On the contrary, 
*.f when the ftomach would bear more than a quarter of a grain of tartarifed 
^* antimony, prepared in the fame way, and by the very fame individual 
** procefs, without producing any naufea, it has very often produced criti- 
f* eal fymptoms, or a complete crifis, fo as to carry oif the difeafe." It 
appears, therefore, accrding to Dr. Fordyce, " That it is not the naufea 
" produced by preparations of antimony, that renders thera fo efficacious 
** ia producing fymptoms fimilar to thofe that take place in the crifis of x 
« fever." Notwithftanding the plaufibilitjr of the above reafoning, the old 
praftice of giving preparations of antimony in the beginning of fever, fy as to 
produce naufea and vomiting, is ftill generally adhered to, 
3 
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cLxxxvi. With refped to both kinds of preparations, 
the repetition is to be made at the times of acceilion, but 
not very often ; for if the firft exhibitions, duly man- 
aged, have little effect, it is feldom that the after exhibi- 
tions have much ; and it fometimes happens that the re- 
peated vomitings, and efpecially repeated purgings, do 
harm by weakening the patient. 

CLxxxvii. The other fet of internal medicines (clii, 
2.), which I fuppofe may be ufeful in taking off the 
fpafm of the extreme veffels, are thofe named AntifpaCr 
modic. How many of thefe may be properly employed, 
I am uncertain, and their mode of operation is involved 
in great obfcurity. It is certain, however, that opium, 
camphor, mulk, and perhaps fomc others, have been em- 
ployed in fevers with advantage ; but the circumftances 
in which they are efpecially proper and fafe, I find diffi- 
cult to afcertain, and therefore cannot venture here to 
lay down any general doftrine concerning them. 

CLXxxviii. The external means (cli.) fuitedto take off 
the fpafm of the eixtreme veffels, are Blistering and 
Warm Bathing. 

CLXxxix. What are the effects of Bliftering, fo fre- 
quently employed in fevers, is not yet agreed upon a- 
mong phyficians ;. and many different opinions have 
been maintained on this fubjc6f, drawn not only from 
reafoning, but alfo from prcfumed experience. I mulV 
not, however, enter into controverfy, but fhall deliver 
my own opinion in a few words. 

cxc. I am perfuaded, that the fmall quantity of can- 
tharides abforbed from a bliftering plafter, is not fuffi^ 
cient to change the confiftence of the mafs of blood, and, 
therefore that fuch a quantity can neither do good, by 
refolving phlogifdc lentor, if it exifts, nor do harm, by 
increafmg the diffolution of the blood arifing from a pu- 
trid tendency in it. I, therefore, negled entirely the 
effects of cantharides upon the fluids. 

cxci. The inflammation produced by the application 
of cantharides to the fkin, affords a certain proof of 
their ftimulant power ; but, in many perfons, the effc<5t 
of that ftimulus is not cgnfiderable j in many, it is not 
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communicated to the whole fyftem ; and, even when 
the efFedb does take place in the whole iyflem, it feems to 
be taken ofFvery entirely, by the eifufion and evacuation 
of ferum from the bliftered part. I conclude, therefore, 
that neither much good is to be expected, nor much 
Jiarm to be apprehended, from the ftimuiant power of 
bliftering ; and the certainty of this conclulion is eilab- 
lifhed, by the great benefit arifing from the proper prac- 
tice of bliilering in inflammatory difeafes. 

cxcii. Much has been imputed to the evacuation oc- 
cafioned by bliftering ; but it is never fo confiderable as 
to affed the whole fyftem ; and, therefore, can neither, 
by a fudden depletion, relax the fanguiferous vefTels, nor, 
by any revulfion, affed the general diftribution of the 
fluids* 

cxciii. The evacuation, ho\yever, is fo confiderable as 
to affect the neighboring veflels ; and the manifeft utili- 
ty of bliftering near the part aft'e6led, in inflammatory 
difeafes, leads me to believe, that bliftering, by deriving 
to the fkin, and producing an effufion there, relaxes the 
fpafm of the deeper feated veflels. I apprehend it to be 
in this manner that the tumor of a joint, from an effu- 
fion into the cellular texture under the fl^in, takes off the 
rheumatic pain ajEfecling that joint. 

cxciv. Analogous to this, it may be held, that the 
good effects of bliftering, in continued fevers, arife from 
its relaxing the fpafm of the extreme vefl^els, by a com- 
munication of the bliftered part with the reft of the flcin; 
and this is illuftrated by the effed of bliftering in cholic 
and dyfentery. 

cxcv. It appears to me that bliftering may be em.ploy- 
ed at any period of continued fevers, but that it will be 
of moft advantage in the advanced tiate of fuch fevers, 
when the reaction being weaker, all ambiguity from the 
ftimuiant power of bliftering is removed, and when it 
may beft concur with other circumftances tending to 
a final folution of the fpafm. 

cxcvi. From the view of this matter given in (cxcni. 
and cxciv.), it will appear, that the part of the body to 
which bliftersought tobe applied,is indiffcrent,^xcepting 
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Upon the fufpicion of topical afFedion,when,the blifteiing 
ought to be made as near as poflible to the part affedled* 

cxcvii. Whether Sinapisms, and other Rubefagi- 
ENTiA, aft in a manner analogous to what we have fup- 
pofed of blifterings may be doubtful ; but their effefts 
in rhcumatifm, and other inflammatory difeafes, render 
it probable. • - • • • 

cxcYjii. The other external means of taking off the 
fpafm of the extreme velTels, is Warm Bathing. This 
was frequently, and in various circumftanceS) employed 
by the ancients ; but till very lately has been neglected 
by EQodern phyficians.- • As the heat of the bath ftimu- 
lates the extreme veflels, and,- with the concurrence of 
moifture, alfo relaxes then), it feems to be a fafe ilimu- 
lus, and weil fuited to take off the Ipafm affecting them, 
: cxcix. It may be applied to the-whole body by im- 
merfion : but this- is in= many refpefts inconvenient"; 
and v/hether fome of the inconveniences of immerlion 
might not be avoided by a vapor bath, Iliave not learn-r 
€d from experience. I know, however,- from much ex- 
perience, that moft of thepurpofes of warm-bathing can 
be obtained by a fomentation of the legs and feet^ if prop- 
erly adminftered, and continued for a due length of 
time, whichought not to be lefsthan an hour. , 

cc. The ma.rks of the good efFefts of fuch a fomen- 
tation are, the- patient's bearing iteahly, its relieving, 
■delirium, and inducing fieep* • - . .. , . 

CGI. Having now .confidered the feveral means of fat- 
isfying the iirft ^general indication in the cure of fevers, 
J proceed to thclecond (cxxvi.) which is, To remove the 
cau'^e^ or obviate ib^ effc^s of debility. ^ ; 

Gcn,. Mofl of the fedativc powers inducing debihty, 
ceafe to act focn after they have been^firft applied ; and 
therefore the removing them is not an obiccl of our 
prefcnt indication. , There is only one which may be 
luppofed to continue .to act for a-long time .; and that 
is the contagion, applied : But v/e know nothing of the 
nature of contagion that can lead us to any meafures 
for removing or correfting it. We. know only its ef- 
fects as a fedative power inducing. debility, or as a fer-. 
ment inducing a tendency to putrefaction in the fluids. 
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The obviating the latter will be confidered under our 
third general indication, and the former alone is to be 
confidered here. 

cciii. The debility induced in fevers by contagion, or 
pther caufes, appears efpecially in the weaker energy of 
the brain ; but in what this confifts, or how il may be di- 
re<5lly restored, we do not well know. As nature how- 
ever does, feemingly for this purpofe, excite the a<5lion 
of the heart and arteries, we afcribe the continuance of 
debility to the weaker reacVion of the fangujferous fyf- 
tem ; fo that the means to be employed for obviating 
debility, are immediately dirc^led to fupport and in- 
creafe the aclion of the heart and arteries ; and tjie 
remidies ufed are Tonics or Stimulants. 

cciv. In contagious difeafes, both from the efFe<5ls 
which appear, and from diffeetions, it is known that the 
tone of the heart and arteries is confiderably diminilh- 
cd ; and that tonic remidies therefore are properly in- 
4icated. 

Thefe are to be confidered as of two kinds ; the fi!:ft 
being the power pf cold, the fecond that of tonic med- 
icines. 

ccv. The power of pold, !is a tonic, I have mentioned 
above (xc); and it is employed in fevers in two ways ; 
cither as the cold matter is thrown into the ftpmach, or 
as it is applied to the furface of the body. 

ccYi. As it has been fliovvn above, that the tonic 
power of cold can be communicated from any one part 
to every other part of the fyftem ; fo it will readily be 
allowed, that the ftomach is a part as fit for this com- 
munication as any other; and that cold drink, taken 
into the llpmach, may therefore prove an ufeful tonic 
in fevers. 

ccvii. This tl\e experience of all ages has confirmed: 
But, at the fame, time, it has been frequently obferved, 
that in certain circumftances, cold drink, taken into the 
flomach, has proved very hurtfyl ; and therefore that 
the ufe of cold drink in fevers requires fome limitations. 
What thefe limitations fhould. be, and what are all the 
circumftances which may forbid the ufe of cold drink, 
4 
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is difficult to determine; butitfeems clearly forbidden ^ 
in all cafes where a phlogiflic diathefis prevails in the 
iyflem, and more efpecially when there are topical af- 
fedions of an inflammatory nature. 

ccviii. The other method of employing cold as a ton- 
ic, is by applying it to the furfacc of the body. The appli. 
cation of cold air to the furface of the body, as a refrig- 
erant power fit to moderate the violence ofreaftion, I 
have fpoken of above (cxxxiii.); but probably it may 
alfo be confidered here as a tonic, and ufeful in cafes of 
debiHty. 

ccix. Not only cool air, but cold water alfo may be 
applied to the furface of the body, as a refrigerant, and 
perhaps as a tonic. The ancients frequently applie4 it 
with advantage to particular parts as a tonic ; but it is 
a difcovery of modern times, that in the cafe of putrid 
fevers, attended with mucl^ debility, the body may be 
wafhed all over v/ith cold water. 

OCX. This was firft prattifed at Breflawin Silefia, a?- 
appears from a dilTertation, under the title of Epidemia 
*uerna qncs Wraiijlqviam^ anno 1737, affllxit, to be found 
In the appendix to the ABa Nat. Curie/. Vol. X. And 
from other writers we find, that the practice has pafled 
into fome of the neighboring countries; although in 
this ifland, fo far as I know, we have hitherto had no 
experience of it. 

ccxi. The medicines which have been employed in 
fevers, as toniqs, arc various. If the Saccharuni Saturni 
has been found ufeful, it is probably as a tonic, rather 
than as a refrigerant ; and the Ens Veneris, or other 
preparations of iron which have been employed, can ad 
as tonics only. The preparations of copper, from their 
effects in epilepfy, are prefumed to pofi'efs a tonic power ; 
but whether their ufe in fevers be founded upon their 
tonic or their emetic powers, m2^y be uncertain. The 
ufe of arfenic and of alum, in intermittent fevers, feems 
manifeilly to depend upon their tonic power. And, 
upon the. whole, there may occur cafes of continued fe- 
vers, wHich may be cared by tonics taken from the fof- 
fil kingdom : but the ufe of thefe has been rare, as welL 
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as the effeds uncertain ; and phyfidans have employed, 
more commonly, the vegetable tonics. 

ccxii. A great variety of thefehas been employed in 
the cure of intermittent fevers ; but how many of them 
may be employed in continued fevers, or in what cir- 
cumftances of thcfe fevers, is not well afcertained ; an4 
i (hall now only confider the queftion with rcfpect to 
the mcft celebrated of thefe tonics, the Peruvian Bark.' 

ccxiii. This bark has been commonly confidered as 
a fpecific, or as a remedy of which the operation was 
not underftood. But it is certainly allowable to en- 
quire into this matter ; and I apprehend it may be ex- 
plained. 

ccxiv. To this purpofe it is to be remarked, that as 
in many cafes the efFeds of the bark are perceived foon 
after its being taken into the ftomach, and before it can 
poflibly be conveyed to the mafs of blood, we may con- 
clude, that its effects do not arife from its operating on 
the fluids ; and muft therefore depend upon its operating 
on the nerves of the ftomach, and being thereby com- 
municated to tlie reft of the nervous fyftem. This op- 
eration feems to be a tonic power, the bark being a 
remedy in many cafes of debility, particularly in gan- 
grene : and, as the recurrence of the paroxyfms of in- 
termittent fevers depends upon a recurrence of atony 
(xxxv. and xxxvi.), fo probably the bark, by its tonic 
power, prevents the recurrence of thcfe paroxyfms ; and 
tins is greatly confirmed by obferving, that many other 
tonic medicines anfwer the fame purpofe. 

ccxv. If the operation of the bark may be^ thus ex- 
plained, from its poffefting a tonic power, it is eafy to 
perceive why it is improper when a phlogiftic diathefis, 
prevails ; and, from the fame view, we can afcrtain in 
what cafes of continued fever it may be admitted, 
Thefe are either after confiderable remiftions hive ap- 
peared, when it may be employed to prevent the re- 
turn of exacerbations, on the fame footing that it is uf- 
ed in intermittent fevers ; or in the advanced ftate of 
fevers, when all fufpicion of an inflammatory ftate is 
removed, and a general debility prevails in the lyftem ; 
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and its being then employed is fufiiciently agreeable t^ 
the prefent practice. 

ccxvi. With rcfped to the ufe pf the bark, it is prop, 
er to add, that good effeds are to be expected from it, 
almoft only when given in fubf^ance and in large quan- 
tity. 

ccxvii. Another fet of medicines to be employed 
for obviating debility and its effects., are the direct 
ilimulanta (cciii.) Thefe, in fome meafure, increafe the 
tone of the moving fibres ; but they ^re different from 
the tonics, as more diredly exciting and increafing the 
action of the heart and arteries. This mode of thci r op- 
eration renders the ufe of them ambiguous ; and when 
an inflammatory diathefis is prefent, as fo often happens 
in the beginning of fevers, the effects of thcfe flimulants 
may be very hurtful ; but it ftill remains probable, that 
in the advanced ftate of fevers, when debility prevails, 
they may be ufeful. 

ccxvm. What are the flimulants that may be moil 
properly employed, I am uncertain, as the ufe of them 
in this age has been rare; but I am difpofcd to believe 
that j of all kinds, wine is the beft. 

ccxix. "IVine has thq advantage of being grateful to 
the palate ^nd ftomach, and of having its ftimulant 
parts fcr much diluted, that it can be conveniently oriven 
in fmall dofes ; fo that it may be employed with fuffi- 
cient caution ; but it is of little fervicej unlefs taken 
pretty largely. 

ccxx. It may be fuppofed_, and on good grounds, 
that wine has an operation analogous to that of opium, 
and fome other narcotic niedicines. It may, indeed, be 
faid, that we can dift'naiy" mar^v its ftimulant power 
only, which renders its effects in the phrenitic delirium 
manifeftly hurtful, and, in the mild delirium, depending 
on debility, as remarkably ufeful. '■ But in all tliis the 
analogy with opium is ftill obvious ; and it is probable, 
that both wine and opium are more' ufeful by their 
fedative and antifpafmodic, than by their ftimulant 
powers. 
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ccxxi. Thefe are the means of anfwering our fecond 
general indication (cxxvi. 2.) ; and I now proceed to 
.the. third, which is, To obviate or to cornel the tendency 
vf the fluids to putrefaElion* . 

ccxxii. This may be done, 

1. By avoiding any new application of putrid or pu- 
trcfcent matter. . . 

2. By evacuating the putrid or putrefcent matter al= 
ready prefent in the body. 

3. Bycorreding the putrid or putifefcent matter 
remaining in the body. 

, 4. By fupporting the tone of the veflels, and there- 
by relifting further putrefaclion, or obviating its ef- 
feds. 

ccxxiii. The further application of putrid or putref- 
cent matter may be avoided, 

, 1. By removing the patient from places filled with 
corrupted air. . 

2. By correding the air from which he cannot be re- 
moved. . . ' 

3. By preventing the accumulation of the patient's 
own effluvia, by a conftant ventilation, ^nd by a fre- 
quent change of bed clothes and body linen. 

4. By the careful and fpeedy removal of all excre- 
mental matters from the patient's chamber. 

i 5. By avoiding animal food, or correding it. 

* It has been rtiatter ofdifpute, whether piitrefa^ion ever aftually t^kes 
place in the living body ; and indeed there is little doubt of its being en- 
tirely incompatible with life. Dr. Fordyce affirms, V That there i.-; in life, 
"independent of all other circunaftanceg, a power of preventing putrefac- 
tion." But this is rather vague, as dead animal matter, which fpontane- 
'oufly undergoes the putrefadtive procefs, is not, as he conceives, in exniftly 
fimilar circumftanccs, independent of vitality* Without having recourfe to 
the fpirit of animation, a fatisfaftory explanation is afforded, from the chem- 
ical changes which are continually going on in the living body. The per- 
petual change which the blood is undergoing in the lungs; its continual 
renovation from the aliment, and from abforption in other parts of the 
body ; its wafte in the appofition of new matter to the folids, and expendi- 
ture in the formation of the different fecetions, are difference » more than 
fufficicnt to influence the order of attradlions ; fo that other affiiiities may 
predominate than thofe which promote putrcfaftion. Hov/ever juftly the 
exiftence of putiefaftion during life is called in queftion, there can be^ little 
doubt that a ftrong tendency to it is often obfervable in fever, as well as in 
other difeafes ; hcnct the propriety of this indication. 
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ccxxiv. The putrid or putrefcent matter, already 
prefent in the body, may be evacuated, partly by evac- 
uating frequently the contents of the inteftines, and 
more effetlually ftill, by fupporting the excretions of 
perfpiration and urine, by the plentiful ufc of diluents. 

ccxxv. The putrid or putrefcent matter remaining 
in the body, may be rendered more mild and innocent 
by the ufe of diluents, or may be corrected by the ufe 
of antifeptics. Thefe laft are of many and various kinds, 
but which of mem are conveniently applicable, or more 
particularly fuited to the cafe of fevers, is not well af. 
certained, Thofe mofl certainly applicable and ufeful, 
are, acefcent aUments, acids of all kinds, neutral falts, 
and fixed air. 

ccxxvi. The progrefs of putrefaction may be confid- 
erably retarded, and its effects obviated, by fupporting 
the tone of the vefTels ; and this may be done by tonic 
remedies, the chief of which are, Cold, and Peruvian 
Bark, both fuiHciently treated of above (ccv. etfeq.) 

ccxxvii. I have now finiflied the confideration of the 
three general indications to be formed in the cure of con- 
tinued fevers, and have mentioned mofl of the remedies 
which have been, upon any occafion, employed in this 
bufmefs. It was neceffary, in the firft piace, to confider 
thefe indications and remedies feparatcly, and to explain 
the operation of the latter more generally ; but from 
what has been now delivered, compared with what was 
faid above, concerning the difference of fevers, and thq 
fignification of their feveral fymptoms in forming the 
prognoflic, I expect it will not be difficult to aflign the 
indication, and to feled and combine the feveral reme- 
dies mentioned, fo as to adapt them to the feveral fpe- 
cies and circumflances of continued fevers. 

I think it may be ufeful for my Reade-s to have the 
whole of the Cure of Continued Fevers 
brought under one view, as in the following 
Table : 
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IN THE CURE OF CONTINUED FEVERS, 

THE INDICATIONS ARE, 
I. To moderate the 'Violence of reaction* 

Which may be done, by 

1. Diminifhing the adion of the heart and arte- 

ries, by 

A. Avoiding or moderating thofe irritations which 
are almoft conftantly applied to the body ; as, 
a. The impreflions made upon our fenfes, par- 
ticularly, 

u^ Increafed heat, whether arifing from 
aa.. External heat, or 
/J(3. The accumulation of heat of the body, 

b. The exercife of the body, 

c. The exercife of the mind, 

d. The taking in of aliment. 

e. Particular irritations arifing from 
u. The fenfe of thirft, 

|9. Crudities or corrupted humors in the ftom- 

ach, 
y» The preternatural retention of faeces, 
I, A general acrimony of the fluids. 

B. Employing certain fedative powers ; as, 

a. Cold, 

b. Refrigerants 5 thechiefof which are, 
u» Acids of all kinds, 

/3. Neutral falts. 
r. Metallic falts. 

C. Diminifhing the tenflon and tone of the arteri- 

al fyflem, by 

a. Blood letting, 

b. Purging. 

2. Taking off the fpafm of the extreme vefTels, by 
A. Internal means ; which are, 

a. Tkofe remedies which determin« to the 
furface, as, 
u. Diluents, 
%. Neutral falts. 
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7. Sudorifics, 
J. Emetics, 
b. Thofe remedies named antifpafmodics. 
B. External means ; as, 

a. Bliflering, 

b. Warm bathing. 

It. To remove the caufes, or obviate the effects ofdebdty^ hy 

1. Supporting and increafmg the adion of the heart 

and arteries, by 
A. Tonics, as, 

a. Cold, 

b. Tonic medicines, which are either^, 
«. Foilil, as, 

ace, Saccharum faturni, &c. or, 
/3„ Vegetable, as, . 
aa. Peruvian Bark., 
B. Stimulants, as, 

a. Aromatics, &c» 

b. Wine. 

III. Ta obviate or correB the tendency of the fluids to puire- 
fadion, by 
i . Avoiding the application of putrid or putrefcent 
matter, by 

A. Removing the patient from places filled with 

• corrup'ted air. 

B. Correcting the air, from which he cannot be 

removed. 

C. Avoiding the accumulation of the patient's own 

effluvia, by 

a. A conftant ventilation, 

b. Frequently changing the bed clothes and 

body linen. 
B. Removing carefully and fpeedily all excrement- 

al rnatters. 
E. Avoiding ahiirial food, or correcting it„ 

2. Evacuating the putrid or putrefcent matter al- 

ready prefent in the body, by 
A. Evacuating frequently the intellines. 
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B. Supporting the excretions of perfplration and 
urine, by 

a. Diluents, 

b. Neutral falts. 

3. Correfting the putrid or putrefcent matter re- 

maining in the body, by 

A. Diluents, 

B. Antifeptics, 

C. Fixed air. 

4. Refifting farther putrefadlion, or obviating its 

eftefls, by 

Supporting the tone of the veffels, by 
Tonic remedies. 

Sect. II. Of the Cure of Intermittent Fevers, 

ccxxviii. It ftill remains to cbnfider the cure of in- 
termittent fevers ; and, with refpe6l to thefe, we form 
ilfo three general indications ; 

1. In the time of intermiffion^ to prevent the recurrence of 
•paroxyjtns. 

2a In the time ofparoxyfrns^ to conduB thefefo as to obtain a 
final lolution of the difeafe. 

3. To take off certain circUmjiances which ?night prevent 
the fulfillitig of the two firfi indications, 

ccxxix. The firft indication may be anfwered in two 
ways : 

1. By increafing the aciionof the heart and arteries 
fome time before the period of acceflion, and fupport- 
ing that increafed aftion till the period of the acceflion 
be over, fo as thereby to prevent the recurrence of the 
atony and fpafm of the extreme veffels which give oc- 
cafion to the recurrence of paroxyfms. 

2. Without increafing the adion of the heart and ar- 
teries, the recurrence of paroxyfms may be prevented, 
by lupporting the tone of the veffels, and thereby pre- 
venting atonyj, and the confeqtient fpafm. 

ccxxx. For the purpofe mentioned in (ccxxix. 1.), 
the aclion of the heart and arteries may be increafed ; 

J . By various ftimuiant remedies, internally given, 
or externally applied, and that withgut exciting fweat. 
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€. By the fame remedies, or others fo manaj^cd as t6 
excite fweating, and to fupport that fweating till the pe- 
riod of acceflion be for fome time paft. 

3. By naufeating dofes of emetics, given about an 
hour before the time of acceflion, thereby fupporting 
and increaling the tone and action of the extreme veflels. 

ccxxxi. The tone of the extreme vclTels may be fup- 
ported without increafing the action of the heart and ar- 
teries (ccxxix. 2.), by various tonic medicines ; as, 

i. Aftringents alone. 

ti. Bitters alone. 

3. Aftringents and bitters conjoined. 

4. Aftringents and aromatics conjoined. 

5. Certain rnitallic tonics*. 

6. Opiates. 

Laftly, An imprefiion of horror. 

* Various metallic preparations, as the flowers of zinc, fulphat of iinc, 
mercury, Sic. have been extolled as remedies of intermittent fever. Thefe, 
however h^ve now fallen into general difrepitte. The oxyd of arfenic i>i the 
only metallic fubftance which claims diftindt notice. It is a moft powerful 
remedy in this difeafe ; and, were it not for the deJeteiious coni'tcjucncea 
with which it is fonictimes attended, would perhaps claim a preference to 
the bark itfelf. 

The ague drop, which empirics have cotiverted fomuch to their emolu- 
ment, and which of courfe they have fo much abiife(!, in treating this dif- 
?>^{e, is indebted to arfenic for all its virtues. Dr. Fowler, in his Reports on 
the Ufe of Arfenic, has given fufficient teftimony of its fuccefs. He prepares 
it in the followint^ manner : 64 grains of the oxyd rf arfenic are reduced to a 
fine powder, and mived with an equa;! quantity of potafh, which is added 
to half a pound of diftilled water in a florence flaflc, and placed in a fand heat, 
where it is gently boiled till tlie arfenic is completely difTolved ; to this lo- 
lution, when cold, half an ounce of corripound fpirit of lavender is added, 
and as much diftilled water as makes the whole amount to a pound. From 
two to twelve drops of this folution are prefcilb«d once or oftener in the 
day, according to the circumftances of the patient. Other refpedlable prac- 
titioners have corroborated ]>r. Fov/ler's reports of the virtues of this med- 
icine. There are however fome confiderations which Ihow that this reme- 
dy flvould not h* employed but with the utmoft caittion, and perhaps that 
it fliould never be had lecourfe to, till other medicines, more fafe in their 
operation, have proved nnfuccefsful. Even in fmall dofcs, it fometimes 
taufes exceflive vomiting, fwellings in different parts of the body, headach, 
and tremors. It is alfo, like digitalis and mercury, apt to be accumulated 
inthebody, and to produce alai::ning and unexpefled cffedls. It has bfeo 
fugpefted that it would be more fafe, and perhaps equally efTeflual in its op- 
eration, if it was brought to the ftate of a neutral fait. It is found, accord- 
i ng to the procefs of Guyton. that, when equal quantities of nitrate of pot- 
afh, and oxyd of arfenic, are diftilled together by a ftrong heat, the nitric acid 
of the nitrate is decompofcd, and the arfenic converted into an acid, which u- 
niting with the alkali, f«rms the arfenic of potafii. This has been employed 
with advantage. 
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A good deal of exercife, and as full a diet as the con- 
dition of the patient's appetite and digeftion may allow 
of, will be proper during the time of intermiflion, and 
may be confidered as belonging to this head. 

ccxxxii. Of all the tonic remedies mentioned, (cc- 
XXXI.) the moft celebrated, and perhaps the moft cer- 
tainly effcclual, is the Peruvian bark, the tonic power of 
which we have endeavored to demonftrate above (ccxiv.) 
and have, at the fame time, explained its ufe in continu- 
ed fevers. 

The fame obfervation as made in ccxvi. is efpecially 
proper in the cafe of intcrmittents ; and further, with 
refpeft to thefe, the following obfervations or rules are 
offered here : 

1. That the bark* may be employed with fafety at 
any period of intermittent fevers, providing that at the 

* Thif invaluable medicine, which is now univferfally held in the higheft: 
eftimation, had, at itB introdudion, masy prejudices to encounter. Its pre- 
mature exhibition was fuppofed to induce vifceral obftiuftions, jaundice, 
dropfy, -x c. Thefe eftedts, hawever, which were at firft afcribed to the bark, 
are now completely difcredited ; and the moft efFeftual means to prevent 
their fupervening,i8 by having recourfe to the early exhibition of this reme- 
dy, which, by cutting ftiort the fever, obviates thofe confequences which 
are to be apprehended from its degenerating into a chronic ftate. 

The bark, in (ubftance, is much more powerful than either the cxtraft, 
decodtion, tin(5ture, or infufion ; and is always to be .preferred when it does 
not diforder the ftomach or bowels. Oppreflion of the ftomach may oftet 
be corredted by the addition of fome grateful aromatic ; and loofenefs will 
in general be reftrained by an opiate, or gum kino. As the tafte of the bark 
is to manv highly ungrateful, it is generally exhibited in fome vehicle which 
may conceal its tafte. Milk is often had recourfe to for this purpofe. But- 
ter milk and liquorice have likewife been highly recommended. A few 
drops of the elixir of vitriol, conjoined with the bark, is often ufeful in pre- 
venting the naufea and loathing which frequently accompany its exhibition. 

In children, who often cannot be prevailed.upon to fwallow this medicine, 
and in adults, where it will not remain on the ftomach, it may be introduc- 
ed by injeftion. This, however, (hould never be had recourfe to, but. where 
other means have failed. 

Some praditioners have been accuftomedto premife different evacuations 
before they prcfcribed the bark; but, in general, the earlier it is had re- 
courfe to, the more effectually does it remove the diftemper. 

When theparoxyfm is violent, and the apyrexia fliort, we fhould conri- 
mence immediately after the paroxyfm, and continue its admmiftration, m 
as large dofes as the ftomach can bear, till the beginning of the enfumg fit. 
When, however, the aoyrexia is of longer continuance, and efpecially if the 
difcafe is milder, it is better to delay its exhibition till within feven or eight 
hours of the approaching paroxyfm. . . 

When a marked inflammatory diathefis is prefent, if the heat is mterfe, 
the pulfe ftrong, full, and hard, the breathinp very laborious, accompanied 
with pains in difterent parts of the body, the opening a vein often rendere 
the fubfequent adminiftration of the bark confiderably rao;e effcftual. 

H 
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fame time there be neither a phlogiftic diathefis prevail- 
ing in the fyftem, nor any confidcrable or lixed congef- 
tion prcient in the abdominal viicera. 

2. The proper time for exhibiting tlie bark in inter- 
mittent fevers, is during the time of intcrmiflion ; and 
where interniifiions are to be expected, it is to be ab- 
ilained from in the time of paroxyfm. 

3. In remittents, though no entire apyrexia occurs, 
the Bark may be given during the remiflions ; and it 
lliould be given, ev'en though the remiilions be incon- 
liderable, if, from the known nature of the epidemic, 
intermifilons or confiderable remiflions are not to be 
foon expcdcd, and that great danger is apprehended 
from repeated exacerbations. 

4-. In the cafe of sfeauine intermittents, while a due 
quantity of bark is to be employed, the exhibition of it 
ought to be brought as near to the time of accefllon as 
the condition of tlie patient's llomach will allow. 

5. In general, in all cafes of intermittents, it is not 
fuflicient that tlie recurrence of paroxyfms be flopped 
for once by the ufe of the bark ; a relapfe is commonly 
to be expecfted, and fliould be prevented by the exhibi- 
tion of the bark, repeated at proper intervals. 

ccxxxiii. Our fecond general indication for conduct- 
ing the paroxyt'ms of intermittent fevers, fo as to obtain 
a linal folution of the difeafe, may be anfwered. 

I. By exhibiting emetics during the time of the cold 
frage, or at the beginning of the hot. 

'2. By opiates given during the time of the hot ftagc. 

ccxxxiv. The circumftances which may efpecially pre- 
vent the fulfilling of thofc two indications, and there- 
fore give occafion to our third, are, a phlogiftic diathefis 
prevailing in the fyftem, and congeftions fixed in the 
abdominal vifcera. The firft muft be removed by 
blood letting and the antiphlogiftic regimen ; the fec- 
ond, by vomiting and purging. 

Where thefe meafures are not immediately effeclual, 
I hold it fafer to attempt the cure of the difeafe by the 
means pointed out in general in ccxxix. rather than by 
thofe in article fecond of the fame paragraph. 
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XXXV. W HEN any part upon the furfacc 
oi the body is affected with unufual rcdnefs, heat, pain 
and tumor, we name the difeafe an Inflammation or 
Phlegmafia, Thefe fymptoms of iniiammatiop are 
neveV canfiderable, without the whole fyftem being at 
tlic fame time aflecled with pyrexia. 

ccxxxvi. As the external, fo likewifc the internal, 
parts may be afleded with inflammation ; and we judge 
them to be fo, when, together with pyrexia, there is a 
fixed pain in any internal part, attended with fomc in- 
terruption in the exercife of its fundions. 

ccxxxvii. We judge of the prefence of inflammation 
alfo from the ilate of the blood drawn out of the veins. 
When the blood, after coohng and concreting, fhows a 
portion of the gluten feparated from the reft of the 
mafs, and lying on the furface of the craffamentum ; as 
fuch feparation happens in all cafes of more evident 
phlegmafia ; fo, in ambiguous cafes, we, from this ap- 
pearance, joined with other fymptom.s, infer the pref- 
ence of inflammation. At the fame time, it muft be 
obferved, that as feveral circumftances in blood letting, 
may prevent this feparation of gluten from tak- 
ing place in blood otherwife difpofed to it ; fo, from 
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the abfence of fuch appearance, we cannot always con- 
clude againll the prefencc of inflammation. 

ccxxxviii. I connct cafily give any other general 
hiflory of the phenomena of inflammation than what is 
contained in the three preceding paragraphs ; and the 
variations which may take place in its circumftanccs, 
will occur to be more properly taken notice of under 
the feveral heads of the particular genera and fpecies to 
be hereafter mentioned. I proceed, therefore, to in- 
quire into the proxiriiate caule of inflammation in gen- 
eral. 

SiCT. II. Cf the Proximate Caufe of hflammation. 

ccxxxix. The phenomena of inflammation 
(ccxxxv.) all concur in fliowing, that there is an in- 
creafcd impelus of the blood in the vcffels of the part af- 
feded ; and as, at the fame time, the action of the heart 
is not always evidently increafed, there is reafon to pre- 
fume that the increafed impetus of the blood in the par- 
ticular part, is owing efpecially to the increafed action 
of the veffels of that part itfclf. 

ccxL. The caufe of this increafed a^ion in the veflels 
of a particular part, is therefore what we are to enquire 
after, and to confider as the proximate caufe of inflam- 
mation. 

In many cafes, we can manifefdy perceive, that inflam- 
mation arifes from the application of fl:imulant fubftan- 
ccs to the part. When the application of fuch ftimu- 
iants therefore is evident, we feek for no other caufe of 
inflammation ; but as in many cafes fuch application is 
neither evident nor, with any probability, to be fuppo- 
fcd, v/e muft, in fuch cafes, feek for fome other caufe of 
the increafed impetus of the blood in the veflels of the 
part. 

ccxLi. Many phyflcians have fuppofed, that an ob- 
ftrudion of the extreme veflels, any how produced, may 
prove a caufe of inflammation ; and particularly, that 
this may arife from an obftrudion formed by a matter 
flopping up thefe f eflels : but many difficulties attend 
this dodrine. 
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1. The opinion fcems chiefly to hare arifen from the 
Appearance of the blood defcribcd in ccxxxvii. when 
the feparated gluten was confidered as a preternatural 
and morbid matter : but we now know very certainly, 
that this gluten is conftantly a conftituent part of the 
human blood ; and that it is only a peculiar feparution 
of the parts of the blood that happens in confequcnce of 
inflamm.ation,andfome other circumllances, which gives 
occafion to the appearance that was falfely confidered as 
a mark of a morbid lentor in the blood. 

2. There are no experiments direftly in proof of a 
preternatural lentor prevailing in the mafs of blood ; 
nor is there evidence of certain parts of the blood occa- 
fionally acquiring a greater denfity and force of cohefion 
than ordinary ; neither is there any proof of the denfer, 
cr more coherent parts, being prefent in the mafs of 
blood in fuch greater proportion than ufual, as to 
occafion a dangerous fpiflitude. The experiments of 
Dr. Browne Langrifli on this fubjed: afford no conclu- 
fion, having been made on certain parts of the blood 
feparated from the reft, without attending to the cir- 
cumftances of blood letting, which very much alter the 
flate of the fcparation and concretion of the blood 
drawn out of the veins. 

3. The fuppofition of a preternatural lentor or vifcid- 
'tty of the blood, is not well founded ; for it is probable, 
that nature has fpecially provided againft a ftatc of the 
fluids, fo incompatible with the exercife of the moft 
important functions of the animal economy. While 
motion continues to prevent any feparation of parts, 
and heat continues to prefcrve the fluidity of the mere 
vifcid, there feems to be always fo large a proportion of 
water prefent as to give a fuificient fluidity to the whole. 
I mufl; own that this is not abfolutcly conclufive ; but 
I flill repeat it, as giving a probability to the general ar- 
gument. 

4. In the particular cafe of inflammation, there arc 
feveral circumftanccs which render it propable that the 
blood is then more fluid than ufual. 
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5. 1 prefume that no fuch general lentor, as Boerhaave 
and his difciples have fuppofed, does ever take place ; 
becaufe, if it did, it muft fliow more conliderable efFefts 
thin commonly appear. 

6. Befides the fuppofition of an obftru6ling lentor, phy- 
ficians have fuppofed that an obftruclion may be formed 
by an impermeable matter of another kind, and that 
fuch an cbftrudion may alfo be the caufe of inflammation. 
This fuppofition is what is well known in the fchools 
tinder the title of an error loci ; but it is an opinion that 
I connot find to be at all probable : for the motion of 
the blood in the extreme veffels is fo weak and flow, as 
readily to admit a retrograde courfe of it ; and there- 
fore, if a particle of blood fliould happen to enter a vef- 
fel whofe branches will not allow of its paflage, it will 
.be moved backwards, till it meet with a veltel fit for 

tranfmitting it ; and the frequent ramifications and an- 
aflomofes of the extreme arteries arc very favorable to 
this. I muft own indeed that this argument is not ab- 
lolutely conclufive ; becaufe I allow it to be pretty cer- 
tain, that an error loci does actually upon occalion Ixap- 
peii : but, for the rcafons I have given, it is probable 
that it fcldom happens, and is therefore rarely the caufe 
of inflammation ; or if it be, that it is not merely by the 
obftruclion that it produces ; as, among other reafons, 
I conclude particularly from the following argument. 

7. Though an obfiruclion lliould be fuppofed to take 
place, it will not be fufiicicnt for prociucing the cffecls, 
aiid exhibiting the phenom.cna that appear in inflammai 
tion. The theory that has been commonly employed 
on this occafion i;, by no means fatisfying ; and in fa6t 
it appears, from, many obfervations and e'xperiments, 
that corfiderableobrtructions may be formed, and may 
ibbfirt, without producing the fymptonis of infiamma- 

. tion. 

ccxi 11. Obftruclion, therefore, from a matter ftop- 
pingup the vsiTels, Gauh. Faihd. 249. i. is not to be con- 
liderecl as the primary caufe of inflammation j but, ;it 
the fame time, it is fufficiently probable, that fome degree 
of cbftruclion does take place in every cafe of inilamma- 
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tion. The diftenfion, pain, rcdncf;;, and tumor, at- 
tending inflammation, are to be explained only by fup- 
pofmg, that the extremities of the arteries do not readily 
tranfmit the unufual quantity of blood impelled into 
them by the increafcd adion in the courfc of thefe vef- 
fels. iSuch an obilruction may be fuppofed to Iiappen 
in every cafe of an increafed impetus of the blood ; but 
it is probable, that in thePcafe of inflammation, there is 
alfo a preternatural refiftfnce to the free paffage of the 
lUiids. 

ccxLiii. From the doclrine of fever, we are led to be- 
lieve, that an increafed a<5lion of the heart and arteries 
is not fupported, for any length of time, by any other 
means than a fpafm affecting the extreme velTels ; and 
that the fame fpafm takes place in inflammation, fecms 
liKely, becaufe that every confiderable inflammation is 
introduced by a cold flagc, and is accompanied with 
that and other circumflances of pyrexia. It feems alfo 
probable, that fomething analogous to this occurs even 
in the cafe of thofe inflammations which appear lefs 
confiderable, and to be purely topical. 

ccxLiv. From all this, the nature of inflammation 
may, in many cafes, be explained in the following man-» 
ncr : Some caufes of inequality in the diflribution of 
the blood, may throw an unufual quantity of it upon 
particular vefTels, to which it m.ufl neceilarily prove a 
■Rimulus. But, further, it is probable," that, to relieve 
the consfeflion, the 'vis medicairit< nafura incrcalcs ilill 
more the aclion of thefe veflels ; and which, as in all 
other febrile difeafes, it elFe6ts by the formation of a 
fpafm on their extremities. 

ccxLv. A fpafm of the extreme arteries, fu|)porting 
an increafed action in the courfc of them, may there- 
fore be confidered as the proxim.ate caufe of inflamma- 
tion ; at leaf!;, in all cafes not arifmg from direct ftimuli 
applied ; and even in this cafe, the iliniuli may be fup- 
pofed to produce a fpafm of the extreme veffels. 

ccxLVi. Ihat in inflammation, there is the concur- 
rence of a conf]:ncT:ion of the extreme veflelss, with an in- 
creafed action in the other parts of them, feems proba- 
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ble, from the confideration of Rheumatifm. This is a 
fpecies of inflammation which is often manifelUy pro- 
duced, either by cold applied to over diftended veffels, or 
by caufes of an increafed impetus, and over diftenfion 
in veffels previoully conftritted : Hence the dileafe efpe- 
cially appears at feafons liable to frequent and confider- 
able viciffitudes of heat and cold. 

To this we may add, that ike parts of the body moft 
frequently affected with inflamfhation, are thofe cxpofed 
both to over diftenfion, from' a change in the diftribu- 
tion of the fluids, and, at the fame time, to the imme- 
diate acftion of cold : Hence quinfies and pneumonic in- 
flammations are more frequent than any others. 

ccxLvii. That a fpafmof the extreme veffels takes 
place in inflammation, is to be further prefumed from 
what is at the fame time the ftate of the whole arterial 
fyftem. In every confiderable inflammation, thou gha- 
rifing in one part only, an affection is communicated to 
the whole fyftem, in confequencc of which an inflamma- 
tion is readily produced in other parts befide that firft 
affefted. This general affeclion is well known among 
phyficians, under the nime of the Diathesis Phlogis- 
tic a. It afjpears moft commonly in perfons of the 
moft rigid fibres ; is often manifcftly induced by the 
tonic or aftringent powers of cold ; is increafed by all 
tonic and ftimulant powers applied to the body ; is al- 
ways attended with a hardnefs of the pulfe ; and is moft 
effectually taken off by the relaxing power of blood let- 
ting. From thefe circumftances, it feems probable, that 
the diathens phlogiftica confifts in an increafed tone, or 
contra6lility, and perhaps in an increafed contraction of 
the mufcular fibres of the whole arterial fyftem. Such 
a ftate of the fyftem feems often to arife, and fubftft for 
fomc time, v.'ichout the apparent inflammation of any 
particular part ; but fuch a ftate of fyftem renders it 
likely, that a fpafm iriay, at the fame time, readily arifc 
in any of the extreme veffels, and a particular inflamma* 
tion b^ there produced*. It does, however, appear, alfo, 

* It will Tjerhassnot be improper to give here a fliort viewnf a recent fa- 
^Ciitc dociii^-.e of inflammation, which was firft advanced by Mr. Ailcn. It 
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that the gener;l diathefis frequently ariies from inflam- 
mation begun in a particular part. 

ccxLviii. I have thus endeavored, in the cafe of in- 
flammation, to explain the ftate of the whole fyftem, as 
well as that of the part more particularly affected. The 
latter I have confidered as v/hen in its firft formation ; 
but after it has fubfilled for fome time, various changes 
take place in the part affecled, and of thefe I mufl now 
take notice. 

Sect. III. Of the Terminations of hiflammation. 

ccxux. If an inflammation be cured while the ftate 
and texture of the part remain entire, the difeafe is faid 
to be terminated by Resolution. 

This happens when the previous congeftlon and fpafm 
have been in a moderate degree, and the increafed im- 
petus of the blood has been fufficient to overcome the 
ipafm, to dilate the vefTels, and to remove the congeft- 
ion, fo that the part is reftored to its ordinary and heaU 
thy ftate. 

A refolution takes place alfo when the incrc:ifed im- 
petus of the fluids has produced an increafed Cvchala- 

ifl conceived, that inflammali.jn, inftead of arifing from an increafed aftion 
of the veflTds of the part, is to be afcribed to a debilitated adtion, or atleaft 
to their diminution of power to the vis atergo. It is afferted, that we can- 
not cenceive how a more vigorous contradlon of the reflels can allow them 
to contain a greater quantity of blood ; on the contrary, it appears that an 
increafed contradtion fhould diminilh their area, fo that, although a greater 
quantity is tranfrnitted through them, they mufl: contain lefs. The only caufe 
of dilatation is, when there exiflis a difproportion between the vis a tergo,and 
the contratflile x ower of the veflels. It is fuppofed therefore, that in a part 
ifFeded with inflammation, the fmall arteries are either in aflate of compar- 
ative debility, or that the larger veflels aft with difproportiored force*. It is 
likewife fuppofed, that the inflammation fubfides in proportion as the de- 
bilitated adtioa of the capillaries is removed, and that the cure is completed 
by reftoring the equilibrium between the afcion of the larger arteries and 
thefe veflels. Microfcopic obfervation has been likwife called to the fup- 
port of this dodrine ; and it has been obferved, that the application of flim- 
uli, while they increafed the rapidity of circulation, inftead of producing 
any thing like inflammation, appeared to diminifh the fize of the veflels, and 
to render the part paler to which they were applied. The ftate of the circu- 
lation in an inflamed part, has libewife been fubjecled to examination ; and 
*' onobferving thepart through the microfcope, where the inflammation 
** was greateft, the veflels were moft dilated, and the motion of the blood 
*< was floweft." It has iikewife been obferved, that the predifpofing caufes, 
andmoft approved method ofcure,faIlin with this theory of inlaramalioQv 
See Dr. H'ilfon en Fekrtl: Difeafes, Fol, III. ; 
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tion into the adjoining cellular texture, c: an increafed 
excretion in fome neighboring part, and has thereby 
relaxed the fpafm, and relieved the congellion, in the 
veffels of the part more particularly affecled. 

Laftly, a refolution may take place, when the increaf- 
ed impetus of the blood, in the whole fyttem, occafions 
an evacuation, which, though in a diilant part, may 
prove fullicient to take off the phlogiftic diathefis of the 
whole fyftem, and thereby relieve the congeftion and 
fpafm of the particular part affedtedby inflammation. 

ccL. The tumor which appears in inflammation may 
be imputed in part to the congeftion of fluids in their 
proper veilels, but is crvving chiefly to an efiiifion of 
matter into the adjoining cellular texture ; and, ac- 
cordingly, tumors feldom appear but in parts adjoin.- 
ing to a lax cellular texture. If, in this caie, the matter 
cfiufed be only a larger quantity of tJje ordinary exhal- 
ing fluid, this, when the free circulation in the vcffels is 
reftorcd, will be readily abforbed, and the ftatc of the 
part will become the fame as before. But if the increaf- 
ed impetus of the blood, in an inflamed part, dilate the 
exhalent vcflels to fuch a degree, that they pour out an 
entire ferum, this will not be fo readily reabforbcd ; 
and, from the experiments of Sir John Pringle, and el^ 
pcciallyfrom thofcofMr. Gaber, Mi/cell. Timrin.\o\.\\. 
we learn, that the ferum, utider ibgnation, may fuflcr 
a particular change, by having the gluten prefcnf- in it 
changed into a white, opaque, moderately vifcid, mild 
iiquo* , v.'hich \vc r.iimc Pus *. When this cliange takes 

* This idea of the formation of pus is now generally aba-^doned, and it is 
by Hunttr, with more probability, referrtd to a particular fecretioQ. We 
lee, in cafes of extravafation, that ferum i^ poured out, and again reabforbed, 
without any appearance of pus. Pus is liktwife obfcTed to be poured out, 
from an ope-i ulcerated furt'ace, without any previou-^ ftay^ation or reabforp- 
tion. The foliowini; obfervations on pusare ex' railed from Mr. John Hun- 
ter's elaborate work on InflammaiioH and Gun rtiot Wounds. When treat- 
ing on pus, he remarks, that " we muft look upon it a» a new combination 




ifpofit 

and, of courfe, a new modeofai^Hon of the old muft take place. This 

« new ftrudure, or difpofition oFveflels, I fliall call glandular and the elfecl, 

" orpus, afecreti'-n." — " True pus has cer'ain properties, viz." Globules 

" fwimmiog in a fiuid, v/hich is coagulable by a folution of fal ammoniac, and, 



>^fj^^J. rr^*.'^ f-^u^^-^^-*^-'-*-'^* 
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place in the inflamed part, as it is at the fame time at- 
tended with an abatewient of the rednefs, heat, and pain 
which before diftinguifhed the inflammation, fo the dif- 
eafe is faid to be terminated by Suppuration, and an 
inflamed part, containing a colleclion of pus, is called an 
Abscess. 

ccLi. In inflammation, the tendency of it to fuppu- 
ration may be difcovered, by the long continuance of the 
inflammation, without the fymptoms of refolution ; 
by fome remiflion of the pain of diilenfion ; by the pain 
becoming of a throbbing kind, mcre^diftindly connect- 
ed with the pulfation of the arteries'Tby the pulfe of the 
arteries being fuller and fofter ; and often, by the pa- 
tient's being frequently affected with cold fliivering ;. 
The period at which this takes place is not determined, 
but may be fometimes fooner, fometimcs later. When 
the tendency is determined, the time neceffary to a 
complete fuppuration is different in different cafes. 

When pus is completely formed, the pain in the part 
entirely ceafes, and a weight is felt in it. If the collec- 
tion be formed immediately under the fkin, the tumor 
becomes pointed, the part becomes foft, and the fluctu- 
ation of the fluid within can commonly be perceived ; 
while, at the fame time, for the moft part, the rednefs 
of the fkin formerly prevailing is very much gone. 

ccLii. In abfccffes, while the pus is formed of one 
part of the matter which had been effufed, the other and 
thinner parts arc rcabfbrbed, fo that, in the abfcefs, 

♦' at the fame time, a confequent of inflammation."— « Thefe globules fwim 
" in a flu'd, ivhich we Ihould at firft fuppofe to be the ferum ""f the blood ; 
" for it coagulates with heat, like ferum, and moft probably is mixed with a 
" fmill quantity of coagulating lymph ; for pus in part coaeulates, after hav- 
*'ing been difcha-ged from the fecrcting vtfltis. But ahhough it 13 thus 
'* far fimilar to f^rum, it has propertien that ferum has not." — " The propor- 
*' tioti thil thefe white globules in the pus bear to the other parts, depends 
*' ou the health of the parts which formed it ; for when thev are in a large 
" proportion, the matter Is thicker and whiter, and is called good matter ; 
*' for liiofe appearaMcer. in the matter arc no more than the lefuit of ceitain 
" fal itary nrocelTes goir.g on in the folidi : the effeft of which procefTes is, to 
" produce the difpofition on which both fuppunilioii and granulation de- 
" pe>id."— '< Pus is fofar of the fame fpecific nature with the part which \; 
" produces it, that il does not become ao irritatorof the part ; it is perfeCily 
♦« n hv mony with it;. This is amilar to everv othe." fecrelion of ftimulalinjj 
'' fluids." •, ^ 
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when opened, a pus alone appears. This pus, however, 
is not tlie converted gluten alone ; for the converfion 
of this being the efFecl of a particular fermentation, 
which may affect: the folid liibftancc of the part and 
perhaps ever)'' folid of animal bodies -, fo it moft readily, 
and particularly affects the cellular texture, eroding 
much of it, which thereby becomes a part of the pus. 
It generally happens alfo, that feme of the fmaller red 
veffels arc eroded, and thereby fome red blood often 
appears mixed with the pus in abfceffes, upon the whole, 
the internal furface of an abfcels is to b^confidered as an 
ulcerated part. 

ccLiii. This account of fuppuration explains why an 
abfcefs, when formed, may either fpread into the 
cellular texture of the neighboring parts ; or, by erod- 
ing the incum.bent teguments, be poured out upon the 
furface of the body, and produce an open ulcer. 

ccLiv. We have here given the idea of an abfcefs as 
a celleclion of matter following inflammation ; but the 
term has been appHed to every collection of matter effu- 
fcd, and changed by flagnation in an inclofed cavity. 

The matter of abfceffes, and of the ulcers following 
them, is various, according to the nature of v/hat is 
cffufed, and wlxich may be, 

I. A matter thinner than ferum. 

fel. An entire and pure ferum. 

3. A quantity of red globules. 

4. A matter furnifhed by particular glands feated in 
the part. 

5. A mixture of matters from different fources, 
changed by peculiar fermentation. 

It is the fccond only which affords a proper pus ; the 
effufion whereof, whether in fuppurating parts or ul- 
cers, feems to be the peculiar effed of an imilammatory 
ftate of the veffels ; and, for this reafon it is, that when 
ulcers do not produce a proper pus, a circumftance al- 
ways abfolutely neceHary to their healing, we, in many 
cafes, bring the ulcers to a ifate of proper fuppuration, 
by the application of flimulants exciting inaamrnation, 
fuch as balfams, mercury, copper, he. 
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CCLV. When the matter efFufed into the cellular tex- 
ture of an inflamed part, is tainted with a putrid fer- 
ment, this produces, in the effufed matter, a flate ap- 
proaching more or lefs to that of putrefaction. When 
this is in a moderate degree, and affeds only the fluids 
efFufed, with the fubftance of the cellular texture, the 
part is faid to be afFeded with Gangrene ; but if the 
putrefaction afFed aifo the velFels and mufcles of the 
part, the difeafe is faid to be a Sphacelus. 

ccLvi. A gangrene, and its confequences, may arife 
from a putrid ferment diffufed in the mafs of blood, 
and poured out with the ferum efFufed, which it oper- 
ates upon more powerfully while the ferum is flagnant^ 
and retained in the heat of the body : But it may alfo 
arife from the peculiar nature of the matter efFafed be- 
ing difpofed to putrefadion ; as particularly feems to 
be the cafe of the red globules of the blood effufed in a 
large quantity. In a third manner alfo,a gangrene feems 
frequently to arife from the violent excitement of the in- 
flammation dcftroying the tone of the veffels ; where- 
by the whole fluids ftagnate, and run into putrefaction, 
which taking place in any degree, deitroys (till further 
the tone of the veffels, and fpreads the gangrene. 

ccLvii. In inflammation, the tendency to gangrene 
may be apprehended from an extreme violence of pain 
and heat in the inflamed part, and from a great degree 
of pyrexia attending the inflammation. 

The adual coming on of gangrene may be perceived, 
by the color of the inflamed part changing from a clear 
to a dark red ; by blifters arifing upon the part ; by 
the part becoming foft, flaccid, and infenfible j and by 
the ceaflng of all pain, while thefe appearances take 
place. 

As the gangrence proceeds, the color of the part be- 
comes livid, and by degrees quite black ; the heat of 
the part entirely ceafes ; the foftnefs and flaccidity of 
the part increafe ; it lofcs its confiitence, exhales a ca- 
daverous fmell, and may then be confidered as affected 
with fphacelus. 
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ccLviii. Gangrene Is thus a third manner in whiclf 
infiammatien terminates : and the fchools have com. 
monly marked a /^//r/Z? termination of inflammation; 
vvhicli is by a fcirrhus, or an indolent hardnefs of the 
part formerly afFecled with inflammation. This how- 
ever is a rare occurrence, and does not feem to depend fo 
much upon the nature of inflammation, as upon the 
circ'jmfliances of the part aftecled. It is in glandular 
parts chiefly that fcirrhofity is obferved ; and it is prob- 
ably owing* to the parts readily admitting a fliagnation of 
the fluids. 1 have obferved that inflammation feldom 
induces fcirrhus ; but that this more commonly arifes 
from other caufes j and when inflammation fupervenes, 
>vhicli is fooner or later apt to do, it does not fo com- 
monly increafe as change the fcirrhofity into fome kind 
of abfcefs. From thefe confiderations, it does not feem 
neccffuT to take any further notice of fcirrhus as a 
termination of inflam.mation, 

ccLix. There are, however, fome other term/inations 
of inflammation not commonly taken notice of, but 
now to be mentioned. 

One is, by the efiufion of a portion of the entire mafs 
of blood, either by means of rupture or of anafliomofiSj 
Into the adjoining cellular texture. This happens efpe- 
cially in inflammations of the lungs, where the eifufed 
-^ matter by comprefling the veflels, and flopping the cir- 
culation occaflons a fatal fufibcation ; and this is per- 
haps the nunner in which pneumonic inflammation 
moft commonly proves fatal. 

CCLX. Another kind of termination is, that of certain 
inflammations on the furface of the body, when there Is 
poured out under the cuticle a fluid, which being too 
■\ grofs to pafs through its pores, therefore feparates it 
from the Ikin, and raifes it up into the form of a veficlc 
containing the efliifed fluid ; and by which cffuflon the 
previous inflammation is taken ofP. 

ccLxi. Befide thefe already mentioned, I believe there 
is flill another manner in which inflammation terminates. 
When the internal parts are affeded with inflammation, 
there feems to have been almofl: always upon their fur- 
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face an exudation, which appears partly as a vifcid con- 
cretion upon their furface, and partly as a thin ferous 
fluid efFufed into the cavities in which the inflamed vif- 
ccra are placed. Though we have become acquainted 
with thefe appearances only, as very conftantly accom- 
panying thofe inflammations which have proved fatal, 
it is however probable that like circumftances may have 
attended thofe which were terminated by refolution, 
and may have contributed to that event. It is in favor 
of this fuppofit'on that there are inftances of pneumonic 
inflammation terminating in a hydrothorax. 

Sect. IV. Of the Remote Caufes of hjlammaiion. 

ccLxii. The. remote caufes of inflammation may be 
reduced to five heads. 

1. The application of ftimulant fubftances, among 
which are to be reckoned the action of fire, or burning. 

2. External violence operating mechanically in 
wounding, bruifing, comprefling, or overftretching the 
parts. 

S. Extraneous fubftances, lodged in any part of the 
body, irritating by their chemical acrimony or 
mechanical foikn, or comprelTmg by their bulk or grav- 
ity. 

4. Cold, in a certain degree, not fufficient immedi- 
ately to produce gangrene. 

5. An incrcafed impetus of the blood determined to 
a particular part. 

It will not be difficult to underftand how thefe re- 
mote caufes, fingly or in concurrence, produce the 
proximate caufe of inflammation. 

ccLxiii. It does not appear, that in different cafes oi 
inflammation there is any difference in^the fl:ate of the 
proximate caufe, except in the degree of it ; and though 
fome difference of inflammation may arife from the dif- 
ference of the remote caufes, yet this is not neceflary to 
be taken notice of here ; becaufe the different appear- 
ances which attend different inflammations may be re- 
ferred, for the mofl: part, to the difference of the parr 
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affected, as will appear when we Ihall confider the {ever^ 
al genera and fpecies marked in the Nofoiogy. "When I 
corns to treat of thefe, I ftiall find a more proper occa- 
fion for taking notice of the different flatcs of the prox- 
imate, or of the differences of the remote caufe, than by 
treating of them in general here. 

Sect. V. Of the Cure of Infiammation. 

ccLxiv. The indications of cure in inflammation arc 
different, according as it may ftill be capable of refolu- 
tion, or may have taken a tendency to the feveral other 
terminations above mentioned. As the tendency to 
thefc terminations is not always immediately evident, 
it is always proper, upon the firft apperance of inflam- 
mation, to attempt the cure of it by refolution. For 
this purpofe, the indications of cure -re, 

1 . To remove the remote caufes^ when they arc evi- 
dent j^nd continue to operate. 

2. To take off the phlogiftic diathcfls affeding either 
the whole fyffem, or the particular part. 

3. To take off the fpafm of the particular part, by 
remedies applied either to the whole fyfl:em, or to the 
part itfelf. 

ccLxv. The means of removing the remote caufes will 
readily occur, from coniidcring the particular nature 
and circumftances of the different kinds- Acrid matters 
muft be removed, or their action muft: be prevented, by 
the application of correctors or demulcents. Compref- 
fing and overfliretching powers mufl; be taken away ; 
and, from their feveral circumftances, the means of doing 
fo will be obvious. 

ccLxvi. The means of taking oft the phlogiftic dia- 
thcfls of the fyftem, are the farne with thofe for m.oderat- 
ing the violence of reaction in fever, which are mention- 
ed and treated of from cxxvii. to cxlix. and therefore 
need not be repeated here. I only obferve, that in the 
ufe of thofe remedies, there is lefs occaflon for any referve 
than in many cafes of fever ; and more particularly, 
that topical bleedings arc here particularly indicated anH 
proper. 
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ccLXvii. The means of taking off the fpafm of the 
particular part, are nearly the fame as thofe mentioned 
above, for taking ofFthe fpafm of the extreme veffels in 
the cafe of fever, and which are treated of from cl. to 
cc. Only it is to be obferved here, that feme of thefe 
are here efpecially indicated, and that fome of them are 
to be directed more particularly to the part efpecially af- 
fected ; the management of which will be more properly 
confidered when we fliall treat of particular inflamma- 
tions. 

ccLxviii. When a tendency to fuppuration (ccli.) 
is diftinctly perceived, as we fuppofe it to depend upon the 
effufion of a fluid which cannot be eafily reabforbed, fo 
it becomes neceffary that this fluid be converted into pus, 
as the only natural means of obtaining its evacuation : 
and as the effufion is perhaps feldom made without fome 
rupture of the veffels, to the healing of which a pus is 
abfolutely neceflary ; fo, in the cafe of a tendency to fup- 
puration, the indication of cure always is, to promote 
the production of a perfect pus as quickly as poffible. 

ccLXix. For this purpofe, various remedies, fuppof- 
ed to poflefs a fpecific power, have been propofed ; but 
I can perceive no fuch power in any of them ; and, in 
my opinion, all that can be done is, to favor the fuppu- 
ration by fuch applications as may fupport a proper heat 
in the part, as by fome tenacity may confine the per- 
fpiration of the part, and as, by an emollient quality, 
may weaken the cohefion of the teguments, and favor 
their erolion. 

ccLXX. As in the cafe of certain effufions, a fuppura- 
tion is not only unavoidable, but deiirable, it may be 
fuppofed that moft of the means of refolution formerly 
mentioned fliould be avoided ; and accordingly our 
practice is commonly fo directed. But, as we obferve, 
on the one hand, that a certain degree of increafed im- 
petus, or of the original circumftances of inflammation, 
is requifite to produce a proper fuppuration ; fo it is 
then efpecially neceffary to avoid thofe means of refolu- 
tion that may diminifli too much the force of the cir- 
1 
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culation. And as, on the other hand, the impetus of fhc' 
blood, when violent, is found to prevent the proper* 
fuppuration ; fo, in fuch cafes, although a tendency to 
fuppuration may have be^un,it may be proper to contin- 
ue thofe means of rcfolutibn which moderate the force* 
of the circulation. 

With refpttl to the opening of abfceffes, when com- 
pletely formed, I refer to the writings on furgery. 

GCLXXi. When an inflammation has taken a tenden- 
cy to gangrene, that event is to be prevented by every 
poflible means ; and thefe muft be different, according 
to the nature of the feveral cauffes occafioning that ten- 
dency, as may be underftood from what has been 
already faid of them'. After a gangrene has, in fome 
degree, taken place, it can be cured only by the fcpara*- 
tion of the dead from the living parts. This, in certain 
circumftances, can be performed by the knife, and al- 
ways moft properly, when it can be fo done.* 

In other cafes, it can be done by exciting a fuppura- 
tory inflammation on the verge of the living part, 
whereby its cohelion with the dead may be every 
where broken ofF, fo that the latter may fall off" by itfelf. 
While this h doing, it is proper to prevent the further 
putrefadion of the part, and its fpreading wider. For 
this purpofe, various antifeptic applications have been 
propofcd; but it appears to me, that, while the teguments- 

* The propriety of fcarificatlon, fo as tofeparate the dead from the found 
parts, is now juftly called in qiieftion. The inflammation which is thus 
cscited, is apt to go grea'er lengths than are neceflary for throwing off the- 
de^d fiora the livinpr parts, and even to favor the fpreading of the gangrene ; 
befides the introdudtion of putrefceiit matter, where the incifion has been 
made, may prove a hurtful irritation. Where the gangrene is deep, a fuper- 
ficial fcarification, juft fufficient to give an outlet to the vitiated matter, is 
advifable. Various external ftimulants have been recommended. A (olu- 
tion offal ammoniac in vinegar and water, made by dilTolving a drachm in 
two ounces of vinegar and fix of water,,i9 preferred by Mr, Benjamin Bell. 
See Vol. T.p. i6o of the feventh edition of his Surgery, which thofe who 
wifh farther information on thin fubjtd: would do well to confiilt. 

B\rk and wine are undoubtedly valuable remedies in gangrene ; but their 
indifcriminate exhibition in every cafe where gangrenous fymptoms have 
fupervened, may do much harm. When the inflammatory diathefta ftill 
prevails, and the pulfe continues full and hard, with violent local fymptoms 
of inflammation, a continuation of the antiphlogiftic regimen will ftill be 
iieceffary ; as we know that the i'ubfequent gangrene \t, CJCteris paribus,, 
proportioned to the violence of the previous excitement. 
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are entire, thefe applications can hardly have any efFed ; 
and, therefore, that the fiindanniental procedure ipuftbe 
to fcarify the part, fo as to reach the living fubftance, 
and by the wounds made there, to excite the fuppura- 
tion required. By the fame incifions alfo, we give accels 
to antifeptics, which may both prevent the progrefs of 
the putrefaftion in the dead, and excite the inflamma- 
tion neceffary on the verge of the living part, 

ccLxxii. When the gangrene proceeds froni alofs of 
tone, and when this, communicated to the neighboring 
parts, prevents that inflammation which, as I have faid,is 
necefliiry to the feparation of the dead part from the liv- 
ing, it will be proper to obviate^this lofs of tone by ton- 
ic medicines given internally j and, for this purpofe, the 
Peruvian bark has been found to be efpecially efleclual. 
That this medicine operates by a tonic power, I have 
endeavored to prove above (ccxiv.) ; and from what is 
faid in ccxv. the limitations to be obferved in employ- 
ing it may alfo be learned. When the gangrene arifes 
from the violence of inflammation, the bark may not 
only fail of proving a remedy, but may do harm ; and 
its power as a tonic is efpecially fuited to thofe cafes of 
gangrene which proceed from an original lofs of tone, 
as in the cafe of palfy and ccdema ; or to thofe caies of 
inflammation where a lofs of tone takes place, while the 
original inflammatory fymptoms are removed. 

ccLXxiii. The other terminations of inflammation, 
either do not admit of any treatment, except that of 
preventing them by the means of refolution ; or they 
belong to a treatife of furgery, rather than to this place. 

Having thus, therefore, delivered the general doc- 
trine, I proceed now to conflder the particular genera 
t^ndfpecies of inflammation. 

It has been hinted above (cclxiii.), that the differ- 
ence of inflammation arifes chiefly from the difference 
of the part affefted. Ihave, therefore arranged them, 
as they are cutaneous, visceral, or articular ; 
and in this order they are now to be confidered. 

2 
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G H A P. II. 

OF INFLAMMATION, MORE STRICTLY CUTANEOUS. 



ccLxx:v.C>urAWEous inflammations are of 
two kinds, commonly diftinguiflied by the names of 
Phlegmon and Erysipelas. 

Of the latter there are two cafes, which ought to be 
diftinguiflied by different appellations. When the dif- 
eafe is an affedion of the fldn alone, and very little r( 
the whole fyftem, or when the affection of the fyfteuTi 
only fymptomaticd of the external inflammation, ^{hw. 
give the difeafe the name of Erythema ; but whcrj. 
the external inflammation is an exanthema, andlympro 
matical of an afletftion of the whole fyftem, 1 fliall thcTi 
name the difeafe Erysipelas. 

ccLxxv. It is the erythema only that I am to confid- 
er here. 

For the diftinclion between Erythema and Phlegmon, 
I have formerly referred to the characters given of 
them in our Nofology. See SynopJ. No/olog. Meth. 
Vol. II. p. 5. gen. vii. fpec. 1 . and 2. But I think it 
proper -now to deliver the characters of them more ful- 
ly and exaftly here, as follows : 

A Phlegn:on is an inflammatory affection of the fkin, 
witJta fwelling, rifing generally to a more confiderable 
eminence in the middle of it ; of a bright red color ; 
both the fweliingand color being pretty exaftly circum- 
fcribed ; the whole being attended with a pain of dif- 
tenfion, often of abounding or throbbing kind, and fre- 
quently ending in fuppuration. 

An Erythemia, Rofe, or St. Anthony^s Fire, is an in- 
flammatory affection of the Ikin, with hardly any evident 
fwelling ; of a mixed and not very bright red color, 
readily difappearing upon preffure, but quickly returning 
again ; the rednefs of no regular circumfcription, but 
fpreading unequally, and continuing almoft conftantly 
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10 fpread upon the neighboring part, with a pain like 
to that from burning ; producing blirters, fometimes of 
a fmall, fometimes ol a larger fize ; and ahvays ending 
in a defquamatiori of the Icarf Ikin, fometimes in gan- 
grene. 

This fubjecl I am not to profecute here, as properly 
belonging to furgery, the bufmcfs of which I am feldom 
to enter upon in "this work ; and ftiall therefore obferve 
only as neceffary here, that the difference of thefe ap- 
pearances feems to depend on the different feat of the 
inflammation. In the phlegmon, the infiammation 
feems to Tiikct efpecially the veffels on the internal fur- 
face of the ikin communicating with the lax fubjacent 
cellular texture ; whence a more copious effufion, and 
that of ferum, convertible into pus, takes place. In the 
"Tythema, the inflammation feems to have its feat in the 
viffds on the external furfacc of the ikin, communicat- 
■a.^^with the rete mucofum, which does not admit of 
any effufion, but what feparates the cuticle, and gives 
occafion to the formation of a blifter, while the fmallcr 
iize of the veffels admits only of the effufion of a thin 
fluid, very feldom convertible into pu's. 

Befides thefe differences in the circumftances of thefe 
two kinds of inflammation, it is probable that they alfo 
differ with refped to their caufes. Erythema is the ef- 
fccl of all kinds of acrids externally applied to the (km ; 
and when arifing from an internal caufc, it is from an 
acrimony poured out on the lurface of the (km under 
the cuticle. In the phlegmon, an acrimony is not com- 
monly evident. 

ccLxxvi. Thefe differences in the feat and caufes of 
the phlegmon and erythema being admitted, it will be ev- 
ident, that when an erythema affects any internal part, 
it can take place in thofe only whofe furfaccs are covered 
with an epithclion, or membrane analogous to the cuti- 
cle. 

ccLXXvii. The fame diftinclion between the feat 

and caufes of the two difcafeS' will, asvl judge, readily 

explain what has been delivered by praclicai writers, 

with rcfpcct to the cure of thefe different cutaneous in- 

3 
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flammations. But I fhall not, however, profecute this 
here, for the reafon given above (cclxxv.) ; and, for 
the fame reafon, Ihall not fay any thing of the variety 
of external inflammation, that might otherwife be con- 
fidered here. 



CHAP. JII. 

OF OPHTHALMIA*, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE EYE. 

ccLxxviii. 1 HE inflammation of the eye may 
.be confldered as of two kinds 5 according as it has its feat 
in the membranes of the ball of the eye, when I would 
name it Ophtfialmia Membranarum ; or as it has 
its feat in the febaceous glands placed in the tarfus, or 
edges of the eye lids, in which cafe it may be termed 
Ophthalmia Tarsi. 

Thefe two kinds are very frequently combined to- 
gether, as the one may readily excite the other ; but 
they are flill to be diftinguiflied according as the one or 
the other may happen to be the primary affection, and 
properly as they often arife from different caufes. 

ccLxxix. The inflammation of the membranes of the 
eye affects efpecially, and moft frequently the adnata, 
appearing In- a turgefcence of its vcflels ; fo that the red 
veirels, which are naturally there, become rot only in- 
creafed in fize, but there appear many more than did 
in a natural ilate. This turgefcence of the veflels is at- 
tended with pain, efpecially upon the motion of the 
Jiall of the eye j and this, like every other irritation ap- 
plied to the furfacc of the eye, produces an effuiion of 
tears from the lachrymal gland. ' 

This inflammation commonly, and chiefly affects the 
adnata fpread on the anterior part of the bulb of the 

*R?dners and pain of 'he eve, intolerance of light, for the moft part ac- 
companied with an effufion of tears. 

Species i. Ophthalmia Mi '-n bran arum. Inflammation in the coats cf the 
dve, in generalin the tunica adnata. 

Species z. Opht/julmia TarJ. Tumor, erofion in the edge; of the eye- 
Ud:, with a jjliitinous exudation frtni ihs tarfus> Sjn. Nc-j. 
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•eye ; but ufually fpreads alfo ^along the continuation of 
. tnat membrane on the iniide of the palpebral ; and, as that 
is extended on thetarfus palpebrarum, the excretories 6f 
the febaceous glands opening there are alfo frequently 
afFe<Sed. When the affedion of the adnata is confid- 
erable, it is frequently communicated to the fubjacent 
membranes of the eye, and even to the retina itfelf, 
which thereby acquires fo great a fenfibility, that the 
Ilighteft impreifion of light becomes painful. 

ccLxxx. The inflammation of the membranes of the 
eye is in different degrees, according as the adnata is more 
or lefs aftefted, or according as the inflammation is ei- 
ther of the adnata alone,or of the fubjacent membranes 
alfo ; and, upon thefe differences, diflerent fpecieshavc 
been cftablifhed, and different appellations given to them. 
But I fliall not, however, profecute the confideration of 
thefe, being of opinion that all the cafes of the Ophthal- 
mia membranarum differ only in degree, and are to be 
cured by remedies of the fame kind more or lefs em- 
ployed. 

The remote c^ufes of Ophthalmia are ma^ny and va- 
rious ; as, 

1. External violence, by blows, -contufions, and 
wounds, applied to the eyes ; and even very flight im- 
pulfes apphed, whilft the eye lids are open, to the ball 
of the eye itfelf, are fometimes fufllcient for the purpofc. 

2. Extraneous bodies introduced under the eye lids, 
cither of an acrid quality, as fmoke and other acrid va- 
pors, or of a bulk fufHcient to impede the free motion 
of the eye lids upon the furface of the eye ball. 

3. The application of flrong light, or even of a mod- 
erate light long continued. 

4. The application of much he^t, and particularly of 
that with moillure. 

5. Much exercife of the eyes in viewing minute ob- 
jefts. 

6. Frequent intoxication. 

7. Irritation from other and various difeafes of the 
zyt?.. 

■i 
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8. An acrimony prevailing in the mafs of blood, and 
depofited in the febaceous glands on the edges of the 
eye lids. 

9. A change in the diftribution of the blood, 
whereby either a more than ufual quantity of blood, and 
with more than ufual force, is impelled into the veffels 
©f the head, or whereby the free return of the venous 
blood from the veffels of the head is interrupted. 

10. A certain confent of the eyes with the other 
parts of the fyftem, whereby, from a certain ftate of 
thefe parts, either a limultaneous, or an alternating af- 
fedion of the eyes is produced. 

ccLxxxi. The proximate caufe of Ophthalmia is not 
different from that of inflammation in general ; and 
the different circumftances of Ophthalmia may be ex- 
plained by the difference of its remote caufes, and by 
the different parts of the eye which it happens to affeft. 
This may be underftood from what has been already faid ; 
and I fhall now therefore proceed to confider the Cure. 

ccLxxxii. In the cure of Ophthalmia, the firll atten- 
tion will be always due to the removing of the remote 
caufes ; and the various means neceffary for this purpofe 
will be dire<5tcd by the confideration of thefe caufes enu- 
merated above. 

The Ophthalmia rhembranarum requires the reme- 
dies proper for inflammation in general ; and when the 
deeper featcd membranes are affedicd, and efpecially 
when a pyrexia is prefent, large general bleedings may 
be necelfary. But this is feldom the cafe; as the 
Ophthalmia, for the moff part, is an affection purely 
local, accompanied with little or no pyrexia. General 
bleedings, therefore, from the arm or foot, have little 
cffec! upon it; and the cure is chiefly to be obtain- 
ed by topical bleedings, that is blood drawn from 
veffels near the inflamed part; and opening the ju- 
gular vein, or the temporal artery, may be confidered 
as in feme meafurc of this kind, it is commonly fufli- 
cient to apply a number of leeches round the eye ; and 
it is perhaps bettor ftill to draw blood from the tempi': 
by cupping and Icarifying. In many cafes, a very '-r^ 
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feclual remedy is, that: of fcarifying the internal furfacc 
of the inferior eye Hd ; and more fo flill, is cutting the 
turgcd veflels upon the adnata itfelf. 

ccLxxxiii. Befides blood letting, purging, as a reme- 
dy fuited to inflammation in general, has been conlid- 
ered as peculiarly adapted to inflammations in any of 
the parts of the head, and therefore to Ophthalmia j 
and it is fometiraes ufeful ; but, for the reafons given 
before with refpedl to general bleeding, purging in the 
cafe of Ophthalmia, does not prove ufeful in any degree 
in proportion to the evacuation excited. 

ccLxxxiv. For relaxing the fpafm in the part, and 
taking off the determination of the fluids to it, blifl:er- 
ing near the part has commonly been found ufeful. 

ccLxxxv. Electrical fparks taken from the eye will 
often fuddenly difcufs the inflammation of the adnata ; 
but the cffecl is feldom permanent, and even a frequent 
repetition feldom gives an entire cure. 

ccLxxxvi. Ophthalmia, as an external inflammation, 
admits of topical applications. All thofe, however, that 
increafe the heat and relax the veficlsof the part, prove 
commonly hurtful ; and the admifiion of cool air to the 
eye, the proper application of cold water immediately to 
the ball of the eye, and the application of various coolinc; 
and aftringent medicines*, which at the fame lime dc) 
notproduce much irritation, prove generally ufeful : even 
fpiritous liquors, employed in ' moderate quantity, have 
often been of fervicc. 

* VarioHS co'IyriamAy be ;. .■....., -J, but fine ju'clgmer.t is rrqiiire \ it; 
heir fele-ftion, ?s wha? is prop -r v.\ oiie.fta.'c of opht'ialin'.i mav be highly 
nproper in another. The followiri^ hive been ccnfidLiLd aj ihc i.iofl ufr. 
il applications: 

1^ Aliimeri.purif. 9 i. 
Aq. I of. 3 vi. M. 
Vc), 
R Aq. ammon. accta'. 
Aq. rof. a a J i. M. 
Vc!, 
B: Z'nci vitriolat. 3 (i. 
Camphoia:, rr.x, 
Aq.fevven. J vi. 
The vifrif>!ated zinc ad camphor are to b? rubbed together, t!ie watei i? 
hen poured on, ardthec'ear liquor ieoaAited i y nltratiou. 
Mr. Wire has found, that drooping into the eye a drop or t'.'. of the- 
l-aic tiDC'tinc or.ce or {wice a day, is oftcrl'tof eniineiU ;C. vice. 
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ccLxxxvii. In the cure of Ophthalmia, much care is 
requifite to avoid all irritation, particularly that oH 
light ; and the only fafe and certain means of doing 
this, is by confining the patient to a very dark chamber. 

ccLxxxviii. Thefe are the remedies of the OphthaL 
mia membranarum ; and in the Ophthalmia tarfi, fo 
far as it is produced by the Ophthalmia membranarum, 
the fame remedies may be neceffary. An however the 
Ophthalmia tarii may often depend upon an acrimony 
depofitedin the febaceous glands of the part, fo it may 
require various internal remedies, according to the nature 
of the acrimony in fault ; for which Lmuft refer- to the 
<:onlideration of fcrophula, fyphilis, or other difeafes 
with which this Ophthalmia may be connecled : and 
when the nature of the acrimony is not afcertained, cer- 
tain remedies, more generally adapted to the evacua- 
lion of acrimony, fuch for inftance, as mercury, may be 
employed. 

ccLxxxix. In the Ophthalmia tarfi, it almoft conftant- 
ly happens thatfome ulcerations are formed on the tar- 
fus. Thefe require the application of mercury* or cop- 
per, either of which may by itfelf fometimes entirely 
cure the affedion ; and thefe may even be ufeful when 
the difeafe depends upon a fault of the whole fyftem. 

ccxc. Both in the Ophthalmia membranarum, and 
in the Ophthalmia tarfi, it is neceffary to obviate that 
gluing or flicking together of the eyelids which com- 
monly happens in fleep ; and this may be done by infin- 

*in cafes of thii nature, thL>un?::uenturn hydrarpyri nitrati is often appli- 
ed with lingular advaar?ge ; in cal\ s likewire ^t'ended with ulceration of the 
cornea, or where an opacity i- threatened, much benefit has been derived 
trom it5 appiicition. A fmal! quantity of it is inferted into the angle of the 
eye, wh'eu the p.itient goes to fleep. 

Sir Hans Sloan powerfully recommeads the unguentum tutix. ard th<; 
fuloh^te of; zimc rubbed with butter. 
■The fulittwina; o nttnent is recummeHded by M*". Bell : 
W Hyd. nitr-u, rub. 
Lauid's calam.prscp.a 3 i{^. 
IvVthar. iiEvij:at. 3 i. 
Tutise prajp. 3 fS- 
' 'ydJulphuraii rub. D.i. 
Balf.im, Penivian. gr. xv. 
Adipis fuilias priEp. 3 'j. M, 
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Ukting a little of any mild unctuous medicine offome 
tenacity between the eye lids before the patient fhall go 
to fleep. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF PHRENSY, OR PHRENITIS*. 

ccxci 1 HIS difeafe is an inflammation of 
the parts contained in the cavity of the cranium ; and 
may affect cither the membranes of the brain, or the 
fubftance of the brain " itfelf. Nofologifts have appre- 
hended that thefe two cafes might be diftinguifhed by 
different fyraptoms, and therefore by different appella- 
tions : but this does not feem to be confirmed by obfer- 
vation and diifeclion ; and therefore I fhall treat of 
both cafes under the title of Phrenfy, orPhrenitis. 

ccxcii. An idiopathic phrenfy is a rare occurrence, a 
fympathetic more frequent j and tlie afcertaining ei- 
ther the one or the other is, upon many occafions, diili- 
cult. Many of the fymptom.s by which the difeafe is 
mod commonly judged to be prefent, have appeared, 
when, from certain cohfiderations it was prefumcd, and 
even from dilTcclion it appeared, that there had been no 
internal inflammation ; and, on the other hand, difTec- 
tions have fliown that the brain had been inflamed, 
when few of the peculiar fymptoms of phrenfy had be- 
fore appeared. 

ccxciii. The fymptoms by which this difeafe may 
be moft certainly known arc, a vehement pyrexia, a vi- 
olent deep feated headach, a rednefs and turgefccnce 
of the face and eyes, an impatience of light or noife, u 
conftant watching, and a delirium impetuous and furi- 
ous. Some nofologifts have thought thefe fymptoms 
peculiar to an inflammation of the membranes, and that 

* Violent pyrexia, pain of the head, rednefs of the f.ice and eyes, intoler- 
ance nf light and louiid, walchl'ulr.efs, viclent deliiium, or typhomauia. 
^yn> N'f. 
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the infl-immation of the fubftance of the brain wu t» 
be diHinguiihed by fome degree of coma attending it. It 
was for this reafon that in the Nolblogy 1 added the 
iVphomania to the character otPhrenitis : but, upon far- 
ther reiledion^ I find no proper foundation for this; 
and, if we pafs from the characters above delivered, 
there will be no means of fixins' the varietv that occurs. 

1 am here, as in other analogous cafes, of opinion, 
that the fymptoms above mentioned of an acute inflam- 
mation, always mark inflammations of membranous 
parts; and that an inflammation of the paronchymacr 
fubflance of vifcera, exhibits, at leaft commonly, a more 
chronic affection. 

ccxciv. The remote caufes of phrenfy, are all thofe 
wiiich directly ftimulate the rnembranes, or fubftance of 
the brain ; and particularly all thofe which increafe the 
impetus of the blood in the vefTcls of the brain. A- 
mong thefe the expofure of the naked head to the di- 
rect rays of a very warm fun, is a frequent caufe. ""fhe 
palTions of the mind, and certain poifons, arc amonglt 
the remote caufes of phrenfy ; but in what manner 
they operate, is not well underftood. 

ccxcv. The cure of phrenfy is the fame with that of 
inflammation in general ; but in phrenfy the moft pow- 
erful remedies are to be immediately employed. Large 
;Mid repeated blood letting is efpecially necefl;iry ; and 
t he blood fhould be drawn from vcfTels as near as polli- 
bie to the part affected. The opening of the temporal 
artery has been recommended, and with fome reafon : 
but the practice is attended v^ith inconvenience ; and I 
:ippreliend, that opening the jugular veins may prove 
more effectual ; but, at the fame time, it will be gener- 
ally proper to draw blood from the temples by cupping 
and fcarifyint',. 

ccxcvi. It is probable that purging, as it may oper- 
ate by revulfion, may be of mord ufe in this than in 
fome other inflammatory aflections. 

For the fmic purpoie of revulfion, warm pediluvia 
are a remedy ; but at the fame rime foroewhat ambigu- 
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ous. The taking off the force of the blood in the vef- 
fels of the head by an erect pofture, is generally ufeful. 

ccxcvii. Shaving of the head is always proper and 
neceflary for the admiffion of other remedies. Blifter- 
ing is comnrionly ufeful in this difeafe, but chiefly when 
applied near to the part affeded. 

ccxcviii. Every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen 
is here neceffary, and particularly the admiflion of cold 
air. Even cold fubftances, applied clofe to the head- 
have been found fafe and highly ufeful ; and the appli- 
cation of fuch refrigerants.as vinegar, is certainly proper. 

ccxcix. It appears to me certain, that opiates are 
hurtful in every inflammatory ftatc of the brain ; 
and it is to be obferved, that from the ambiguity men- 
tioned in ccxcii. the accounts of praditioners, with re- 
gard to the juvantia and leedentia in this difeafe, ar>- 
of very uncertain application. 



CHAP. V. 

OF THE QUINSY, OR CYNANCHE. 

ccc. I ^is name is applied fo every in- 
flammation of the internal fauces ; but thefe inflamma- 
tions are different, according to the part cf the fauces 
which may be affefted, and according to me nature of 
the inflammation. In the Nofology, therefore, after 
giving the character of the Cynanche as a genus*, I 

* Gen. PjTiexia fometimcs inclining to typhus; rednefs'and pain of the 
fauces; fwaliowing and breathing difficult; with a fene of ftraitnefs in 
the fauces. 

Species I. Cynanche (tonftllar'is.) Affefting the murous membrane of 
the fauces, and particularly the toiifils, with rcdnefs andfwclling, attended 
with fynocha. 

Species ^. Cvnanche C Maligna.) AfTeffting the tonfiltand mucous mem- 
brane of the fauces, with fwelling and lednefs, and witi fpreading mucous 
cruftsofa whitilh or a(h color, and covering ulcers ; t phus, fcver, ande- 
ruption. , . 

Spcciw3. Cynanche (iracbialis.) Difficult rerpiratijn, whizzing in fpir- 
at'on, hoarfenefi of the voice, hollow cough, very flight, fwelling appeanog 
'-\ the fauces, dc^hnition little impeded, ano fynocha. 
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Jiave dlftinguiflied five different fpecics, whlcli mtift 
here likewire be feparately confidered. 

Sect. I. Of the Cynanche Tonfillaris. 

ccci. This is aii inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the faucer>, affecling efpecially that congeries 
of mucous follicles which forms the toniils, and fpread- 
ing from thence along the velum and uvula, fo as fre- 
quently to affecl: every part of the mucous membrane. 

cccii. The difeafe appears by fome tumor, fome- 
times confiderable, and by a rednefs of the parts; is 
attended with a painful and difficult deglutition ; with 
a pain fometimes fhooting into the ear ; with a trou- 
blefome cTamminefs of the mouth and throat ; v/ith a 
frequent, but difhcult excretion of mucous j and the 
whole is accompanied with a pyrexia. 

ccciii. Thisfpecies of quinfy is never contagious. It 
terminates frequently by refolution, fometimes by fup- 
puration, but hardly ever by gangrene; although in 
this difeafe fome floughy fpots, commonly fuppofed to 
be forerunners of gangrene, fometimes appear upoii the 
fauces. 

ccciv. T^iis difeafe is commonly occafioned by cold 
externally applied, particularly about the neck It af- 
fcccS efpecialjy the young and fanguine, and a difpofition 
to it is ©ftda acq-uired by habit ; fo that from every 
confiderable Application of cold to any part of the body 
this difeafe iareadily Induced. It occurs efpeciallly iii 
fpringand aitumn, when vicifTitudes of heat and cold 
frequently tate place. The inflammation and tumor 
are commonly at firflmoft confiderable in one tonfil ; 
and afterwaids, abating in that, increafe in the other. 

cccv. In tlip cure of this inflammation, fome bleed- 
ing may be froper ; but large general bleedings will 
feldom be nec^flary. The opening of the ranular veins 

Species 4. Cjvs^n^Q (pharyngaa.) Rednefs, particularlv in the lower part 
of the fauce=, depliition very difficult and painful, refpiration tolerably 
eafv, and fynncha. ' 

Species 5. QYn?tnc\\t (parot^ea.) Larpe external tumor of the parotids 
nnd maxillary glands ; refpira-i»n and deglutition little impaired, and gen- 
tle fynocha. 
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Kcms to be an ihfignificant remedy ; and leeches fct 
Hpon the external fauces are of more efficacy. 

cccvi. At the beginning of the difeafe, full vomiting 
has been freq;uently found to be of great fervice. 

cccvii. This inflammation may be often relieved by 
moderate aftringents and particularly by acids applied 
to the inflamed parts*. In many cafes, however, noth- 
ing has been found to give more relief than the vapor 
of warm water received into the fauces by a proper ap- 
paratus. 

CCCVII r. The other remedies of this difeafe arc rubefa- 
cient or bliftering medicines f, applied externally to the 
neck ; and with theie, the employment of antiphlogiftic 
purgatives, as well as every part of the antiphlogiftic 
regimen, excepting the application of cold. 

cccix. This difeafe, as we have faid, often terminates, 
by refolution, frequently accompanied with fweating ; 
which is therefore to be prudently favored and en- 
couraged. 

cccx. When this difeafe fhall have taken a tendency 
to fuppuration, nothing will be more ufeful than the fre- 
quent taking into the fauces the fteams of warm water. 
When the abfcefs is attended with much fvvelling, if it 
break not fpontaneoufly, it (hould be opened by a lan- 
cet ; and this does not require much caution, as even 
the inflammatory ftate may be relieved by fome fcarifi- 
eation of the tonfils. I have never had occalion to fee any 
cafe requiring bronchotomy. 

Sect. II. Of the Cynancbe Maligna. 

cccxi. This is a contagious difeafe, fcldom fporadic, 
and commonly epidemic, it attacks perfons of all ages, 
but more commonly thofe in a young ind infant ftate. 

*The infufum rofarum, with or without a ^cvt drops of vitriolic acid, is 
a proper gargle oh this occafion. 

f No where are the advantages derived from blifters more coTifpicuous, 
than in this complaint ; but their efficacy greatly depends on their eariyap- 
plication, as this inflammation very fpeedily runs on to fuppuration. V/heii 
rubefacients only are thought proper, the volatile camphorated liniment or 
tiie following will anfwer, 
ROI. Oliv. 3i. 
Sp. cor.cer, 3ft.M. 
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It attacks perfons of every conftitution, when expofed 
to the contagion, but mofl readily the weak and infirm. 

cccxii. This difcateis ufually attended with aconfid- 
crable pyrexia ; and the fymptoms of the acceflion of 
this, fdch as frequent cold lliiverings, iicknefs, anxiety, 
and vomiting, are often the firft appearances of the dif- 
eafe. About the fame time, a ftiffnefs is felt in the 
neck, with fome uneaiinefs in the internal fauces, and 
fbme hoarfenefs of the voice. The internal fauces, when 
viewed, appear of a deep red colT)r, with fome tumor ; 
but this lail is feldom confiderable, and deglutition is 
(eldom difScult or painful. Very foon a number of 
white or alli colored fpots appear upon the inflamed 
part ;. Thefe fpots fpread and unite, covering almoft 
the whole fauces with thick floughs ; which falling off, 
difcover ulcerations. While thefe fymptoms proceed in 
■he fauces, they are generally attended with a coryza, 
- vhich pours out a thin acrid and fetid matter, excoriat- 
ing the noftrils and lips. There is often alfo, efpecially 
in infants, a frequent purging ; and a thin acrid matter 
flows from the anus, excoriating this and the neighbor- 
ing parts. 

cccxiii. With theie fymptoms, the pyrexia proceeds 
with a fmall, frequent, and irregular pulfe ; and there 
occurs a manifeil exacerbation every even ing, and foinc 
remiiTion in the mornings. A great debihty appears 
in the animal functions ; and the fenforium is affecled 
with deiirum, frequently with coma. 

cccxiv. On the fccond day, ar fometimes later, efflor- 
efcences appear upon the fkin, which arc fometimes in 
fmall points hardly cniinent ; but, for the moll part, 
in patches of a red color, fpreding and uniting fo as to 
cover the v/hole fivin. They appear firft about the face 
and neck, and in the courfe of fom.e days fpread by de- 
grees to'the lower extremities. The fcarlet rednefs is often 
confiderable on the hands and extremities of the fingers, 
which feel fliff and Avelled. This eruption Is often ir- 
regular, as to the time of its appearance, as to its fleadi- 
nefs, and as to the time of its duration. It ufually con- 
tinues four days, and goes off by fome defquamation of 
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the cuticle ; but neither on its firft appearance, nor on 
its defquamation, does it always produce a remiiBon of 
the pyrexia, or of the other fymptorns. 

cccxv. The progrefs of the difeafe depends on the 
ftate of the fauces and of the pyrexia. When the ulcers 
on the fauces, by their livid and black color, by the 
fetor of the breath, and by many marks of acrimony 
in the fluids, fliow a tendency to gangrene, this takes 
place to a confiderable degree ; and, the fymptorns of 
a putrid fever conftantly increaiing, the patient dies, 
often on the third day, fometimes later, but for the mofb 
part before the feventh. The acrimony poured out 
from the difeafed fauces muft neceffarily, in part, pafs 
into the pharynx, and there fpread the infedion into 
the oefophagus, and fometimes through the whole of 
the alimentary canal, propagating the putrefaction, and 
often exhaufting the patient by a frequent diarrhoea. 

The acrid fflatter poured out in the fauces being a- 
gain abforbed, frequently occafions large fwellings of 
- the lymphatic glands about the neck, and fometimes 
to inch a degree as to occaiion fuflocation. 

It is feld ^m that the organs of rcfpiration efcape en- 
tir jly unhrirt, and very often the inflamxmatory affec- 
tion is communicated to them. From diffediions, it 
appears, that, in the Cynanche maligna, the larynx and 
trachea are often affecled in the fame manner as in the 
Cynanche trachealis ; and it is probable, that in confe- 
quence of that affection, the Cynanche maligna oftea. 
proves fatal by fuch a fudden fuffocation as happens in 
the proper Cynanche trachealis ; but there is reafon to 
fufpecl, that upon thisfubject difl'eclors have not always 
diftinguiflied properly between the tv/o difeafes. 

cccxvi. Thefe are the feveral fatal terminations of tha 
Cynanche maligna j but they do not always take place. 
Sometimes the ulcers of the fauces are of a milder na- 
ture ; and the fever is more moderate, as well as of a 
lefs putrid kind. And when, upon the appearance of 
the clfi orefcence on the fkin, the fever fufFers a remif- 
fion ; when the efflorefcence continues for three or four 
days, till it has fpread over the whole body, and then. 
K 
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ends by a difquamation, gi^'ing a further rcmiilion of 
the fever ; this often entirely terminates, by gentle 
fweats, on or before the feventh day ; and the reft of the 
difcafe terminates in a few days more, by an excretion 
of floughs from the fauces, while fleep, appetite, and the 
other marks of heakh, return. 

From what is faid in this and the preceding paragraph, 
the prognoftics in this difeafe may be readily learned, 

cccxvii. In the cure of this difeafe, its feptic tenden- 
cy is chiefly to be kept in view. The debility, with 
which it is attended, renders all evacuations by bleed- 
ing and purging improper, except in a few inflances 
where the debility is lefs, and the inflammatory fymp- 
toms more conliderable. The fauces are to be preferv- 
ed from the effects of the acrid matter poured out upon 
them, and are therefore to be frequently wafhed out by 
antifeptic gargles* or injeclions ; and tha feptic tenden- 

* The advantages derived from detergent and ftimulating gargleR, by 
their removini^ the acid matter, and obviatinp the tendency to gangrene, 
muft be evident to every one. Freq'iently wafbing the parts with an infu- 
fion oF ba k in po t wine, is as eft'edtual as moft others. The following, 
likewife, may be uf^d as garbles : 

He Decof>. cinch. J vi. 
Afid. fulhpur. dilut. 3 i. 
Mollis rofse, J i. 

Vel, 

Tk Decoft. cinch. J vi. 
Tinift. myrrhse, J f^) • 
Mel. rof. J i. 
Acid, fuljhur. q. f. ad. grat. acid. 

Wheii the pa*^ ents are unable to ufe the gargle themfelves, it muft be 
thrown in by a fyringe, or a fponge (oaked with it may be applied to the 
part affeclid. 

It is often impoflible to prevail upon ch'ld'en (who very frequently labor 
under this difenfe) to take the bark in powde-. I.i luch cafes, a decoftion 
of the bark, fweetened w th extra<fl of liquorice, with the addition of i 
fiTia!! qumti'y of fpiritous cinnamon water, is n commends d'by Dr. Clark. 
D.-. Foiherjjill, to whom we are indebted for the firft accurate defcription 
of this ■ ifeafe, obferves, that when other means have failed, two or three 
drachms of the bark have been given to young childien, in three or four 
ou-ices of broth, as a clyfttr. 

The capficuin has been hi hly extolled in cynanc'ie maligna, and many 
cafes are related whee it was exhibited with the beft effc<Jts. Two table 
fpoon fulls of f.T.ail 'ed prppcr, or three of Cayenne prpper, and two tea 
fpoon fiiUs of fine fait, are diredcd to be beat into a pafte, upon which half 
a pint of boiling water is poured, and ftraihed off when cold : To this 
liquor a equal quantity of very (harp vinegar is to be added. A table 
fpoon f'lll of this is a rr-^per dofe for an adult. See MfJ. CommentarieSi 
Vol. XII. Thi^ r.medy, however, requires a more ample experience, be- 
fore It can be recommended to general ufe. 
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cy of the whole fyftem fhould be guarded againft ?dzd 
corrccled by internal antiieptics, efpccially by the Peru- 
vian bark given in fubftance, from the beginning, and 
continued through the courfe of the difeafe. Emetics, 
both by vomiting and naufeating, prove ufeful, efpccial- 
ly when employed early in the difeafe. When any 
confiderable tumor occurs, blifters applied externally 
will be of fervice, and in any cafe may be fit to moder- 
ate the internal inflammation.. 

Sect. III. OfiheCynancheTrachealis. 

cccxviii. This name has been given to an inflamma- 
tion of the glottis, larynx, or upper part of the trachea, 
whether it afied the membranes of thefe parts, or the 
raufcles adjoining. It may ariie firil in thefe parts, and 
•continue to fubfift in them alone ; or it may come to 
affed thefe parts from the Cynanche tonfiUaris or malig- 
na fpreading into them. 

cccxix. In either way it has been a rare occurrence. 
and few infl:ances of it have been marked and recorded 
by phylicians. It is to be known by a peculiar ringing 
found of the voice, by difficult refpiration, with a ienfe 
of ftraitening about the larynx, and by a pyrexia r^t- 
tending it. 

cccxx. From the nature of thefe fymptoms, and from 
the difleclion of the bodies of perfons who had died cf 
this difeafe, there is no doubt of its being of an inflam- 
matory nature. It does not, however, aKvays run the 
courfe of inflammatory affeclions, but frequently pro- 
duces fuch an obftruclion of the paiTage of the air, as 
iuffocates, and thereby proves fuddenly fatal. 

cccxxr. If we judge rightly of the nature of this dif- 
eafe, it will be obvious, that the cure of it requires the 
moft powerful remedies of inflammation, to be employed 
upon the very lirfl appearance of the fymptoms. When 
a fuffbcation is threatened, whether any remedies can 
be employed to prevent it, we have not had experience 
to determine. 

cccxxii. The .accounts which books have hitherto 
given us of inflaiTunations of the larynx, and the parts 
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connected with it, amount to what we have now fviidj 
and the inftances recorded have almoft all of them hap- 
pened in adult perfons ; but there is a pecuHar afiedion 
of this kind happening efpccially to infants, which till 
lately has been little taken notice of. Dr. Home is 
the lirft who has given any diftinct account of it ; but, 
fmce he wrote, feveral other authors have taken notice 
of it, (fee MicKAEi.is De arigina polypofafive membranacea^ 
Argentorati J 778 ;) and have given different' opinions 
with regard to it. Concerning this diverfity of opin- 
ions. I fhali not at prefent inquire ; but fliall deliver the 
hiftory and cure of this difeafe, in fo far as thefe have a- 
rifen from my own obfervation, from that of Dr. Home, 
and of oihcr fkilful perfons in this neighborhood. 

cccxxiii. This di!"eafc feldom attacks infants till aft- 
er they have been weaned. After this period, the 
younger they are, the more they are liable to it. The 
frequency of it becomes lefs as children become more 
advanced ; and there are no inftances of children above 
twelve years of age being afl'ecled with it. It attacks 
children of the midland countries, as well as thofe who 
live near the fea. It does not appear to be contagious, 
and its attacks are frequently repeated in the fame child. 
It is often manifeftly the effect of cold applied to the 
body ; and therefore appears moft frequently in the win- 
ter and fpring feafons. It very commonly comes on 
with the ordinary fymptomsofa catarrh; but fome- 
times tlie peculiar fymptoms of the difeafe fliow them- 
fclves at the very firft. 

cccxxiv. Thefe peculiar fymptoms are the following : 
A hoarfenefs, with fome fhrillnefs and ringing found, 
both in fpeaking and coughing, as If the noife came 
from a brazen tube. At the fame time, there is a fenfe 
of pain about the larynx, fome difficulty of refpiration, 
with a whizzing found in infpiration, as if the paffage 
of the air were flraitened. The cough which attends 
it is commonly dry, and, if any thing be fpit up, it is a 
matter of a purulent appearance, and fometimes films 
refembling portions of a membran^. Together with 
thefe fymptoms, there is a frequency of pulfe, a reftlefl- 
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nefi?, and an uneafy fenfe of heat. When the internal 
fauces are viewed, they arefometimes whithout any ap- 
pearance of inflammation ; but frequently a rednels, 
and even fv/elling, appear ; and fometimes in the fauces, 
there is an appearance of matter like to that rcjecled by 
coughing. With the fyraptoms now defcribed, and par- 
ticularly with great difliculty of breathing, and a fenfe 
of llrangling in the fauces^ the patient is fometimes fiid- 
denly taken off. 

cccxxv. There have been many diffeclions made of 
infants who had died of this difeafe, and almofc con- 
ftantly there has appeared a preternatural membrane 
lining the whole internal furface of the upper part of 
the trachea, and extending in the fam.e manner down- 
wards into fome of its ramifications. This preternatur- 
al membrane may be eahly feparated, and fbmetinies has 
been found feparated in part, from the fubjacent prop- 
er membrane of the trachea. This laft is commonly 
found entire, that is, without any appearance of erofion 
or ulceration ; but it frequently Ihovv^s the veiliges of in- 
flammation, and is covered by a m.atter rcfembling pus, 
like to that rejecled by coughing ; and very often a 
matter of the lame kind is found in the bronchiec, fome- 
times in confiderable quantity. 

cccxxvi. From the remote caufes of this difeafe; 
from the catarrhal fymptoms commonly attending it j 
from the pyrexia conftantly prcfent Vv'ith it ; from tlic 
fame kind of preternatural membrane being found in 
the trachea, when the cynanche maligna is communicat- 
ed to it ; and from the veftiges of inflammation on the 
trachea, difcovered upon diffedion, we muft conclude, 
that the difeafe coniifls in an inflamm.atory afieclicn of 
the mucous m.embrane of the larynx and tracljea, pro- 
ducing an exudation analogous to that foLvnd on the 
furface of inflamed yifccra, and appearing partly in a 
membranous cruft, and partly in a fluid reicmbhng pus. 

cccxxvii. Though this difeafe manifefdy confifls in an 
inflammatory affedlion, it does not commonly end either 
in fuppuration or gangrene. The peculiar and trouble- 
fome circumflancc of the difeafe feems to confifl in a 
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_L-fpafm of the mufcles of the glottis, which, by inducing 
a f'jfFocation, prevents the common confequcnces of in- 
flammation. 

cccxxviii. When this difeafe terminates in health, it 
is by a refolution of the inflammation, by a ceafing of 
the fpafm of the glottis, by an expeftoration of the mat- 
ter exuding from the trachea, and of the crufts formed 
there 5 and frequently it ends without any expeftora- 
tion, or at leaft with fuch only as attends an ordinary 
catarrh. 

cccxxix. When the difeafe ends fatally, it is by a luf- 
focation, feemingly, an we have faid, depending upon a 
fpafm affecling the glottis ; but fometimes, probably, 
depending upon a quantity of matter filling the bron- 
chise. 

cccxxx. As we fuppofc the difeafe to be an inflam- 
matory affection, fo we attempt the cure of it by the u- 
iual remedies of inflammation, and which, for the moft 
part, I have found effectual. Bleeding, both general 
and topical, has often given immediate relief, and by be- 
ing repeated, has entirely cured the difeafe. Bliilering 
alfo, near to the part affecled, has been found ufeful. Up- 
on the firft attack of the difeafe, vomiting, immediately 
after bleeding, feems to be of conliderable ufc, and fom.e- 
times fuddenly removes the difeafe- In every llage of 
the difeafe, the antiphlogiftic regimen is neceflary, 
and particularly the frequent ufe of laxative clyfters. 
Though we fuppofe that a fpafm affecling the glottis is 
often fatal in this difeafe, 1 have not found antifpafmo- 
die medicines to be of any ufc. 

Sect. IV. Of the Comanche Pbaryngcea, 

cccxxxr. In the Cynanche Tonfillaris, the inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane often fpreads upon the 
pharynx, and into the beginning of the oefophagus, and 
thereby renders deglutition more difficult and uneafy ; 
but fuch a cafe does not require to be diftinguiflied as a 
different fpecies from the common Cynanche tonfilla- 
ris j and only requires that blood letting, and other 
remedies, Ihould be employed with greater diligence 
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ihan in ordinary cafes. We have never feen any cafe 
in which the inflammation began in the pharynx, or in 
which this part alone was inflamed ; but pra<^1ical writ- 
ers have taken notice of fuch a cafe ; and to them, 
therefore, I muft refer, both for the appearances which 
diftinguifli it, and for the method of cure. 

Sect. V. Of the Cynanche Parotidaa. 

cccxxxii. This is adifeafe known to the vulgar, and 
among them has got a peculiar appellation, in every 
country of Europe ; but has been little taken notice of 
by medical writers. It is often epidemic, and manifeft- 
ly contagious. It comes on with the ufual fymptoms 
of pyi-cxia, which is foon after attended with a confid- 
erablc tumor of the external fauces and neck. This 
tumor appears firft as a glandular moveable tumor at the 
corner of the lower jaw ; but the fwelling foon be- 
comes uniformly diffufed over a great part of the neck, 
lometimes on one fide only, but more commonly on 
both. The fwelling continues to iftcreafe till the fourth 
day : but from that period it declines, and in a few 
days more pafles off entirely. As the fwelling of the 
fauces recedes, fome tumor affefts the tefticlcs in the 
male fex, or the breafls in the female. Thcfe tumors 
are fometimes large, hard, and fomewhat painful ; but, 
in this climate, are feldom either very painful or of long 
continuance. The pyrexia attending this difeafeis com- 
monly flight, and recedes with the fwelling of the fau- 
ces ; but fometimes, when the /welling of the tefticks 
does not fuccecd to that of the fauces, or when the one 
or the other has been fuddenly repreiled, the pyrexia 
becomes more confiderable, is often attended with delir- 
ium, and has fometimes proved fatal. 

cccxxxiu. As this difeafe commonly runs its courfc 
without either dangerous or troublefome fymptoms, fo 
it hardly requires any remedies. An antiphlogiftic reg- 
imen, and avoidiuL; cold, are all that will be commonly 
neceflary. But when, upon the receding ofthefwell- 
inors of the teftides in males, or of the breafls in fe- 
4 
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males^ the pyrexia comes to be confiderable, and threat- 
ens an afFedlion of the brain, it will be proper, by warm 
fomentations, to bring back the fwelling 5 and by vom- 
iting, bleeding or bliltering, to oDviate the confequences 
of its abfence. 



CHAP. Vf. 

OF PNEUMONIA*, OR PNEUMONIC INFLAMMATION. 

cccxxxiv. Under this title I mean to 
comprehend the whole of the inflammations aflecling 
either the vifcera of the thorax, or the membrane lin- 
ing the interior furface of that cavity : for neither do 
our diagnoftics ferve to afcertain exadlly the feat of the 
difeafe, nor does the difference in the leat of the difeafe 
exhibit any confiderable variation in the ftate of the 
fymptoms, nor lead to any difference in the method of 
cure. 

cccxxxv. Pneumonic inflammation, however vari- 
ous in its feat, feems to me to be always known and 
diflinguifhed by the following fymptoms : Pyrexia, dif- 
licuit breathing, cough, and pain in fome part of the 
thorax. But thefe fymptoms are, on difterent occalions, 
varioufly modified. 

CGCXxxvi. The difeafe almofl always comes on 
with a cold flage, and is accompanied with the other 
fymptoms of pyrexia ; ^though, in a few inflances, the 
pulfe may not be more frequent, nor the heat of the 
body increafed beyond what is natural. Sometimes 
the pyrexia is from the beginning accompanied with 
the other fymptoms ; but frequently it is formed for 
fome hours before tlie'cther fymptoms become confid- 
erable, and particularly before the pain be felt. For the 
mofl part, the pulfe is frequent, full, flrong, hard, and 
quick ; but in a few inflances, efpecially in the advanc- 
ed ftate of the difeafe, the pulfe is weak and foft, and at 
the fame time irregular. 

* Pyrexia, pain in fome part of the thorax, difficult refpiration, and cough. 
5jn. No/. 
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cccxxxvii. 'J he diiiicuity of breathing is aiv/aji. 
prelent, and moii coniiderabie in inlpir?.tion ; both he- 
caulc the lungs do not eafily admit of a full dilatation, 
and bccaufc the dilatation aggravates the pain attending 
thedifeafe. The difiiculty of breathing js alio greater 
when the patient is in one pofture of his body rather 
than another. It is generally greater when he lies upoa 
the fide afi^clcd j but fometiuVcs the contrary happens. 
Very often the patient cannot lie eafy upon either lidf, 
iinding eafe only when lying on his back ; and fomc- 
times he cannot breathe eafily, except when in fome- 
what of an creel pofture. 

cccxzxviii. A cough always attends this difeJifc ^ 
but, in different cafes, is more or lefs urgent and painfis!. 
It is fometimes dry, that is without any expeclcralios, 
efpccially in the beginning of the difeafe : but more 
commonly it is, even Vrom the liril, moift, and the mat- 
ter fpit up, various both in confiftence and color ; and 
frequently it is ftreaked with blood. 

cccxxxix. The pain attending this difc^afe is, in dif- 
ferent cafes, felt in difierent' parts of the thorax, bm* 
rnoib frequently in one fide. It has been faid to affoa: 
the right fide more frequently than the left ; but this is 
not certain ; while, on the other hand, it ia certain tliat 
the left fide has been very often affected. The pain Is 
felt fometimes as if it were under the llernum ; fome- 
times in the back, between the (houlders ; and, Avhc-a 
in the fides, its place has been higher or lower, moT?; 
forv/ard or backward : but the place of all others md^: 
frequently affected, is about the fixth or feventh rib, 
near the middle of its length, or a little more forward. 
The pain is often fcvere and pungent ; but fometimes 
more dull and obtufe, wjth a fenfe of weight rather than 
of pain. It is moft efpecially fevere and pungent whesa 
occupying the place lafl mentioned. For the mofi: paat 
it continues fixed in one place j but fometimes fhoots 
from the fide to the fcapula on one hand, or to the ller- 
num and clavicle on the other. 

cccxL. The varying flate of fymptoms now men- 
tionsd, does not always af:"rt'',in prccifely the feat of t^e 
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difeafe. To mc It fecms probable, that tlic dilcalc is al- 
ways fcated, or at leaft begins, in fome part of the pleu- 
ra ) taking that membrane in its greatell extent, as now 
commonly underftood ; that is, as covering not only the 
internal furfacc of the cavity of the thorax, but alio as 
forming the mediaftinuni, and as extended over the 
pericardium, and over the whole furface of the lungs. 

cccxLi. There is, therefore, little foundation for dif- 
tinguifhing this difeafe by different appellations taken 
from the part which may be fuppofed to be chiefly af- 
fected. The term Plcurify, might with propriety be 
applied to every cafe of the difeafe ; and has been very 
improperly limited to that inflammation which begins 
in, and chiefly afteds the pleura cojlalis. I kave no doubt 
that fuch a cafe does truly occur : but, at the fame 
time, I apprehend it to be a rare occurrence ; and that 
the difeafe much more frequently begins in, and chief- 
ly affects the pleura invefting the lungs, producing all 
the fymptoms fuppofed to belong to what has been cali- 
the Pleuritis vera. 

cccxLii. Some phyficians have imagined, that there 
is a cafe of pneumonic inflammation particularly entitled 
to the appellation of Peripneumony ; and that is, the cafe 
of an inflammation beginning in the parenchyma or cel- 
lular texture of the lungs, and having its feat chiefly 
there. But it feems to me very doubtful, if any acute 
inflammation of the lungs, or any difeafe which has 
been called Peripneumony, be of that kind. It fecms 
probable, that every acute inflammation begins in mem- 
branous parts ; and in every diffeclion of perfons dead 
of peripneumony, the external membrane of the lungs, 
or fome part of the pleura, has appeared to have been 
conflderably affected. 

cccxLiii, An inflammation of the pleura covering 
the upper furface of the diaphragm, has been diftinguifli- 
ed by the appellation of Parapbrenitis, as fuppofeci to be 
attended with the peculiar fymptoms of delirium, rifu^ 
fardonicus, and other convulfive motions : But it i^ 
certain, that an inflammation of that portion of the 
pleura, and affecting alfo even the mufcular fubfl:ancc. 
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of the diapKragm, has often taken place without any of 
thefe fymptoms ; and I have not met with either dif- 
icdions, or any accounts of diiTcclions, which fupport 
the opinion, that an inflammation of the pleura cover- 
ing the diaphragm, is attended with delirium more 
commonly than any other pneumonic inflammation. 

cccxLiv. "With refpecT: to the i'eat of pneumonic in- 
flammation, I muPt obCerve further, that although it 
may arifc anci fubfift chiefly in one part of the pleura 
only, it is Iiovvever frequently communicated to other 
parts of the fame, and commonly communicates amor- 
bid affection through its whole extent. 

cccxLv. The remote caufe df pneumonic inflamma- 
tion, is, commonly, cold applied to the body, obftrucl- 
ing pcrfpiration, and determining to the lungs ; while 
:t the fame time t?ie lungs thcmfelves are expofed to 
the action of cold. Thcfe circumftanccs operate efpc- 
cially wlien an inflammatory diathefis prevails in the 
lyftem ; and confcquently upon perfons of the greatefl: 
vigor ; in cold climates ; in the winter feafon j and 
particuLirly in the fpring, when viciflitudes of heat and 
cold are frequent. Tb.c difeaie, however, may arife in 
my feafon when fuch viciflitudes occur. 

Other remote caufcs alfo may have a fliare in this 
matter ; fjcli as every means of obftrucling, fl:raining, 
or othcrvv'ife injuring the pneumonic organs. 

Pneumonic inflammation may happen to perfons of 
any age, but rarely to thofe under the age of puberty : 
and moil: commonly it atlecls perfons fomewhat advanc- 
ed in lif^e. as thofe between forty five and fixty years ; 
thofe too efpecially of a robuil and full habit. 

The pneumonic inflammation has been fometimes fo 
much an epidemic, as to occalion a fufpicion of its de- 
pending upon a fpeciflc contagion ; but I have not met 
with any evidence in proof of this. See Morgagni de 
caufis et fedibus morborum, epifl. xxi. art. 26. 

cccxLvi. The pneumonic, like other inflammations, 
may terminate by folulion, fuppuration, or gangrene : 
but it has aUb a termiiiation peculiar to itfelf, as has 
teen hinted above (cclix.) ) and that is, when it is at- 
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tended with an effalion of blood ir.to the cellular tcxtUro 
of the lungs, which foon interrupting the circulation of 
the bleed through this vifcus, produces a fatal fuffoca- 
tion. This indeed feems to be the moft common ter- 
mination of pneumonic inflammation when it ends fatal- 
ly ; for, upon the dificclion of almoft every pcrfon dead 
of the difeafe, it has appeared that fuch an effuhon had 
happened. 

cccxLvii. From thefe diiTections alfo we learn, that 
pneumonic inflammation commonly produces an exuda- 
tion from the internal furface of the pleura ; which ap- 
pears partly as a foft vifcid cruft, often of a compaft, 
membranous form, covering every where the furface of 
the pleura, and particularly thofe parts where the lungs 
adhere to the pleura coflalis, or mediaftinum ; and this 
cruft feems always to be the cement of fuch adhefions. 

The fame exudation ftiows itfelf alfo, by a quantity of 
a ferous whitifh fluid, commonly found in the cavity of 
the thorax; and fome exudation or effulion is ufually 
found to have been made likewife into the cavity of the 
pericardium.. uX.-t i' ^*^ ^*ji^' v^ / 

cccxLviii. It feems jitobable too, that a like effufion 
is fometimes made into the cavity of the bronchiae : for, 
in fome perfons who have died after laboring under a 
pneumonic inflammation for a few. days only, the bron- 
chias have been found filled with a confiderable quantity 
of a ferous and thickifli fluid ; which, I tjiink, muft be 
conlidered rather as the efFufion mentioned, having bad 
its thinner parts taken oft' by refpiration, than as a pus 
fo fuddenly formed in the inflamed part. 

cccxLix. It is however not imprcJbable, that this ef- 
fufion, as well as that made into the cavities of the tho- 
rax and pericardium, may be a matter of the fame kind 
with that which, in other inflammations, is poured into 
the cellular texture of the parts inflamed, and there con- 
verted into pus ; but in the thorax and pericardium, 
it does not always aflume that appearance, bcciufe the 
cruft covering the furface prevents the abforption of the 
thinner part. This abforption, however, may be com- 
penfated in the bronchicc by the drying power of the 
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air ; and therefore the cffufion into them may put on a 
more purulent appearance. 

In many cafes of pneumonic inflammation, when the 
Sputa are very copious, it is difficult to fuppofe that 
the whole of them proceed from the mucous follicles of 
the bronchiic. it feerfs more probable, that a great part 
of them may proceed from the eitufed fcrous fluid wc 
liave been mentioning ; and this too will account for 
the fputa being fo often of a purulent appearance. Per- 
haps the fame thing may account for that purulent ex- 
pefloration, as well as that purulent matter found in the 
bronchias, which the learned Mr. de Haen fays he had 
often obferved, when there was no ulceration of the 
lungs ; and this explanation is at lead: more probable, 
than Mr. de Haen's fuppofition of a pus formed in the 
circulating blood. 

cccL. io conclude this fubjecl. it would appear, that 
the effufion into the bronchise, v»'hich we have mention- 
ed, often concurs with the effufion of red blood in oc» 
cafioning the fuffocation, which fatally terminates 
pneumonic inflammation ; that the eftufion of ferum a- 
ione may have this eflecl ; and that the ferum poured 
out in a certain quantity, rather than any debility in 
the powers of expectoration, is the caufe of that ceafmg 
of expectoration which very conftantly precedes the fa- 
tal event ; for, in many cafes, the expectoration has ceaf- 
ed, when no other fymptoms of debility have appeared, 
and when, upon diflection, the bronchise have been 
found full of liquid matter. Nay, it is even probable, 
that, in fome cafes, fuch an effufion may take place, with- 
out any fymptoms of violent inflammation ; and, in 
other cafes, the eftufion taking place, may feem to re- 
move the fymptoms of inflammation which had appear-- 
td before, and thus account for thofe unexpected fatal 
terminations which have fometimes happened. Poili- 
bly this effufion may account alfo for many of the phe- 
nomena of the peripneum.onia Notha. 

cccLi. Pneumonic inflammation feldom terminates 
, by refolution, without being attended with fbme evi- 
dent evacuation. An haemorrhagy from the nofe, hap- 
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pen'ing upon fome of the firft days of the dlfeafe, hai 
lometunes put an end to it ; and it isfaid that an cvacua- 
tion from the heniorrhoidal veins, a bilious evacuation 
by ftool, and an evacuation of urine, with a copious fedi- 
ment, have feverally had the fame effed j but fuch oc- 
currences have been rare and untifual. • 

The evacuation mod frequently attending, and fcem- 
ing to have the grcateft effed: in promoting refblution, 
is an expectoration of a thick, white or yeliowifh mat- 
ter, a little ftreaked with blood, copious, and brought 
up without either much or violent coughing. 

Very frequently the refolution of this difeafe is attend- 
ed with, and perhaps produced by a fweat, which is 
warm, fluid, copious over the whole body, and attend- 
ed with an abatement of the frequency of the pulfe, of 
the heat of the body, and of other febrile fymptoms. 

cccLii. Ihe prognoftics in this difeafe are formed 
from obfervingthe Hate of the principal fymptoms. 

x\ violent })yfexia is always dangerous. 

The danger, however is chiefly denoted by the diffi- 
culty of breathing. When the patient can lie on one 
flde only ; when he: can lie on neither fide, but upon 
his back only ; when he cannot breathe with tolerable 
eafe, except the trunk of his body be erect ; when, 
even in this poiture, the breathing is very diflicult, and 
attended with a turgefcence and fluftiing of the face, 
tos!;ether with partial Iweats about the head and neck, 
and an irregular pulfe ; thefe circumftances mark the 
difticulty of breathing in progreflive degrees, and, con- 
lequently, in proportion, the danger of the difeafe. 

A frequent violent cough aggravating the pain, is 
always the fym.ptom of an obftinate difeafe. 

As I apprehend that the dileafe is hardly ever refolv- 
ed, without forae expeftoration ; fo a dry cough muft 
be always an unfavorable fymptom. 

As the expectoration formerly defcribcd, marks that 
the difeafe is proceeding to a refolution ; fo an expecto- 
ration, which has not the conditions there mentioned, 
muft denote at leafl: a doubtful ftate of the difeafe j bu^ 
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the marks taken from the color of the matter, are for 
the moil part fallacious. 

An acute pain, very much interrupting infpirationjis 
always the mark of a violent difeafe ; though not of one 
more dangerous, than an obtiife pain, attended with 
very difHcult rcfpiration, 

When the pains, which at Hrfl had affecled one fide 
only, have afterwards fpread into the other ; or when, 
leaving the hde firft affected, they entirely pafs into the 
other ; thcfe are always marks of an increafing, and 
therefore, of a dangerous difeafe. 

A delirium coming on during a pneumonic infiam- 
mation, is conflantly a fymptom denoting much danger. 

cccLiii. When the termination of this difeafe proves 
^'atal, it is on one or other of the days of the firil week, 
from the third to the feventh. This is the mofl com- 
mon cafe ; but, in a few inflances, death has happened 
at a later period of the difeafe. 

When the difeafe is violent, but admitting of refolu- 
tion, this alfo happens frequently in the courfe of the 
fn-ft week ; but, in a moYC moderate flate of the difeafe. 
the rcfolution is often delayed to the fecond week. 

The difeafe, on fome of the days from the third to 
the feventh, generally fuffers a remifhon, which, how- 
ever, may be often fallacious, as the difeafe does fom.e- 
times return again with as much violence as before, 
and then with great danger. 

Sometimes the difeafe difappears on the fecond or 
third day, while an eryfipelas makes its appearance on 
fome external part, and if this continue fixed, the pneu- 
monic inflammation does not recur. 

cccLiv. Pneumonia, like other inflammations often 
ends in fuppuration or gangrene. 

cccLv. When a pneumonia, with fymptoms neither 
very violent nor very flight, h;ts continued for many 
days, it is to be feared it will end in a fuppuration. This 
however, is not to be determined precifely by the num- 
ber of days ; for, not only after the fourth, but even af- 
ter the tenth day, there have been examples of a pneu- 
monia ending by a refolution j and, if the difeafe has 
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faficrcd ioLiC iriLcrmifrioi--, and agr.in recurred, there 
may be inftances oi^ a rcfolution happening at a much 
utcr period from the beginning of the difeaie, than that 
jait now mentioned. 

cccLvi. But if a moderate direafe, in fpite of proper 
remedies employed, be protracted to the fourteenth day, 
without any confiderble rcmiiTion, a fuppuration is pret- 
ty certainly to be expecled : and it will be ftill more cer- 
tain, if no figns of rcfolution have appeared, or if an 
expccroration v;hicli had appeared fliall have again ceafed, 
and the difliculty of breathing has continued or incref- 
cd, while the- other fymptoms have rather abated. 

cccLviL That in a pneumonia, the eftufion is made, 
which may lay the foundation of a fuppuration, we con- 
dude, from the diiliculty of breathing becor;iing greater 
when the patient is in a horizontal pofture, or when he 
can lie more eafily upon the affected fide. 

cccLviii. That, in fuch cafes, a fuppuration has aclu- 
rJIy begun, m^ay be concluded from the patient^s being 
frequently aiFefted with flight cold fliiverings, and with 
afcnfc of cold, felt fometimes in one and fometimes in 
another part of the body. We form the fame conclufion 
alfo from the ftate of the pulfe, which is commxonly lefs 
frequent and fofter, but fometimes quicker an d fuller, 
than before. 

cccLix. That a fuppuration Is already formed, may 
be inferred from there being a confiderable remiffion of 
the pain, \\'hich had before fubfiiled, wdiile, alongft with 
this, the cough, and efpecially the dyfpnoea, continue, 
and arc rather augmented. At the hme time, the fre- 
quency of the pulfe is rather increafed, the feverifliftatc 
fuffers confiderable exacerbations every evening, and, by 
degrees, a hectic, in all its circumftances, comes to be 
formed. 

cccLX. The termination of Pneumonia, by gangrene, 
is much more rare than has been imagined ; and, when 
it does occur, it is ufualiy joined with the tcrniination 
by effufion (cccxlvi.), and the fym.ptoms of the one 
are hardly to be diftinguifhed from thofe of the other. 
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cccLXi. ITie cure of pneumonic inflammation muft 
proceed upon the general plan (cclxiv.); but the im- 
portance of the part affected, and the danger to which 
it is expofed, require that the remedies be fully, as well 
as early, employed. 

cccLxii. The remedy chiefly to be depended upon, is 
that of bleeding at the arm, which will be performed 
with mofl: advantage in the arm of the fide affefted, but 
may be done in either arm, as may be moft convenient 
for the patient or the furgeon. The quantity drawn 
mufl: be fuited to the violence of the dileafe, and to the 
vigor of the patient, and generally ought to be as large 
as this lafl; circumftance will allow. The remifllon of 
pain, and the relief of refpiration, during the flowing of 
the blood, may limit tne quantity to be then drawn ; 
but if thcfe fymptoms of relief do not appear, the bleed- 
ing fhould be continued till the fymptoms of a begin- 
ning fyncope come on. It is feldom that one bleeding, 
however large, will prove a cure of this difeafe ; and 
although the pain and difficulty of breathing may be 
much relieved by the firft bleeding, thefe fymptoms com- 
monly, and after no long interval, recur, often with as 
much violence as before. In the event of fuch recur- 
rence, the blecdiiig is to be repeated, even in the courfe 
of the fame day, and perhaps to the fame quantity as 
before. 

Sometimes the fecond bleeding may be larger than 
the firfl:. There are perfons who, by their conftitution 
are ready to faint even upon a fmall bleeding ; and, in 
fuch perfons, this may prevent the drawing fo much 
blood at firfl; as a pneumonic inflammation might 
require ; but, as the fatne perfons are frequently found 
to bear after bleedings better than the firft, this allows 
the fecond and fubfequent bleedings to be larger, and 
to fuch a quantity as the fymptoms of the difeafe may 
feem to demand. 

cccLxiiii It is according to the fl:ate of the fymptoms 

that bleedings are to be repeated, and they will be more 

eff*e<aual when praftifed in the courfe of the firft threr 

days, than afterwards ; but they are not to be omitted, 

L 
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althougli four days of the difeafe may have already ekp- 
fed. if the phyfician fhali not have been called in 
fooner, or if the bleedings pradifed during the firft 
days iliall not have been large enough, or even although 
thefe bleedings fhall have procured fome remifiion ; yet^ 
upon the recurrence of the urgent fymptoms^ the bleed- 
ing {hould be repeated at any period of the difeafe, efpe- 
cially within tlie firft fortnight, and even afterwards, 
if a tendency to fuppuration be not evident, or if, 
after a feeming folution, the difeafe fliall have again 
returned. 

GCCLXiv. With refpe^l to the quantity of blood which 
ought, or which with fafety may be taken away, no 
general rules can be delivered, as it muft be very differ- 
ent, according to the ftate of the difeafe, and the con- 
ftitution of the patient. In an adult male, of tolerable 
ftrength, a pound of blood, avoirdupois, is a full bleed- 
ing. Any quantity above twenty ounces is a large, 
and any quantity below twelve, a fmall bleeding. A 
quantity of from four to five pounds, in the courfe ot 
two or three days, is generally as much as fuch patients 
will fafely bear ; but, if the intervals between the bleed- 
ings, and the whole of the time during which the 
bleedings have been employed, have been long, the 
quantity taken, upon the whole, may be greater. 

cccLxv. When a large quantity of blood has been 
already taken from the arm, and when it is doubtful if 
more can with fafety be drawn in tliat manner, fome 
blood may ftill be taken by cupping and fcarifying. 
buch a meafure will be more particularly proper, when 
the continuance or recurrence of pain, rather than the 
difficulty of breathing, becomes the urgent fymptom, 
and then the cupping and fcarifying fhould be made as 
near to the pained part as can conveniently be done. 

cccLXvi. An expeftoration takes place fometimes 
very early in this difeafe ; but if, notwithftanding that, 
the urgent fymptoms fhould ftill continue, the expectora- 
tion muft not fuperfede the bleedings mentioned, and, 
during the firft days of the difeafe, its folution is not to be 
trufted to the expefloration alone. It is in a more ad* 
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vanced ftage only, when the proper remedies have been 
before employed, and when the fymptoms have fufl^red 
a confiderable remiflion, that the entire cure may be 
trufted to a copious and free expe<Storation. 

cccLXVii. During the firft days of the difeafe, I have 
not found that bleeding flops expeftoration. On the 
contrary, I have often obferved bleeding promote it ; 
and it is in a more advanced ftage of the difeafe only, 
when the patient, by large evacuations, and the contin- 
uance of the difeafe, has been already exhaufted, that 
bleeding feems to ftop expectoration. It appears to me, 
that even then bleeding does not it op expectoration, fo 
much by weakening the powers of expedoration, as 
by favoring the ferous effufion into the bronchias 
(cccxLviii.), and thereby preventing it. 

cccLxviii. While the bleedings we have mentioned 
ihall be employed, it will be neceflary to employ alfo 
every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen (cxxx — 
cxxxii.), and particularly to prevent the irritation 
which might arife from any increafe of heat. For this 
purpofe, it will be proper to keep the patient out of bed, 
while he can bear it eafily, and, when he cannot, to cov- 
er him very lightly while he lies in bed. The tem- 
perature of his chamber ought not to exceed Hxty de- 
grees of Farenheit*s thermometer, and whether it may 
be at any time colder, 1 am uncertain. 

cccLxix. Mild and diluent drinks, moderately tepid, 
at leaft never cold, given by fmall portions at a time, 
ought to be adminiftered plentifully. Thefe drinks 
may be impregnated with vegetable acids. They may 
be properly accompanied alfo with nitre, or fome other 
neutrals ; but thefe lalts lliould be given feparately from 
the drink. 

It has been alleged, that both acids and nitre are ready 
to excite coughing, and in fome perfons they certainly 
have this effect ; but, except in perfons of a peculiar 
habit, I have not found their eftccls in exciting cough 
fo confiderable or troublefome as to prevent our feeking 
the advantaojes otherwife to be obtained from thefe med- 
icines. 
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cccLxx. Some practitioners have doubted, if purga- 
tives can be fafely employed in this difcafe ; and indeed 
a fpontaneous diarrhoea occurring in the beginning of the 
difeafe has feldom proved ufeful ; but 1 have found the 
moderate ufe of cooling laxatives generally fafe ; and 
have always found it ufeful to keep the belly open by fre- 
quent emollient glyfters. 

cccLxxi. To excite full vomiting by emetics, I judge 
to be a dangerous practice in this difeafe : but 1 have 
found it ufeful to exhibit naufeating dofes ; and, in a 
fomewhat advanced ftate of the difeafe, I have found 
fuch dofes prove the beft means of promoting expecto- 
ration.* 

cccLxxii. Fomentations and poultices applied to the 
pained part have been recommended, and may be ufe- 
ful ; but the application of them is often inconvenient, 
and may be entirely omitted for the fake of the more 
effedual remedy, bUftering. 

Very early in the difeafe, a blifter fliould be applied as 
near to the pained part as pofiible. But, as M'hen the 
irritation of a blifter is prefent, it renders bleeding lefs 
efFeftual, fo the application of the blifter fbould be de- 
layed till a bleeding (hall have been employed.^ If the 
difeafe be moderate, the blifter may be applied immedi- 
ately after the lirft bleeding ; but if the difeafe be vio- 
lent, and it is prefujjied that a fecond bleeding may be 
ncceffary foon after the firft, it vi^ill then be proper to de- 
lay the blifter till after the fecond bleeding, when it may 
be fuppofed that any farther bleeding may be poftponed 
till the irritation arifmg from the blifter fliall have ceaf- 
ed. It may be frequently neceflary in this difeafe to re- 
peat the bliftering ; and, in that cafe, the plaifters fhould 
always be applied fomewhere on the thorax ; for, when 
applied to more diftant parts, they have little efFe6ti 
The keeping thebliftered parts open, and making what 

* As naufca is found to reduce the ftrength and frequency of the pulfe, 
it might perhaps prove ufeful in pneumonia ; but medicines employed with 
ihi» inteation, are io apt to excite vomiting, and, in confequence, rupture 
oreffufionjthat it perhaps would be m«:e advifeable to refrijn altogether 
from their admmiftration. 
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is called a perpetual blifter, has much lefs effect than a 
frefn bliftering. 

cccLxxiii. As this difeafe often terminates by an ex- 
peroration, fo various means of promoting this have 
been proposed ; but none of them appear to be very ef- 
fectual ; and fome of them being acrid ftimulant fub- 
ftanccs, cannot be very fafe. 

The gums ufually employed feem too heating : fquills 
feem to be Icfs fo ; but they are not very powerful, and 
fometimes inconvenient by the conftant naufea they in- 
duce. 

The volatile alkali may he of fervice as an expecto- 
rant ; but it Ihould be referyed for an advanced ilate 
of the difeafe. 

Mucilaginous, and oily demulcents, appear to be ufe- 
ful, by allaying that acrimony of the mucus which oc- 
cafions too frequent coughing* ; and which coughing 
prevents the ftagnation and thickening of the mucus, 
and thereby its becoming mild. 

The receiving into the lungs the fteams of warm wa- 
ter impregnated with vinegar, has often proved ufeful 
in promoting expeftorationf. 

But, of all other remedies, the moft powerful for this 
purpofe are antimonial medicines, given in naufeating 
dofes, as in clxxix. Of thefe, however, 1 have not 
found the kermes mineral more efficacious than emetic 
tartar, or antimonial wine ; and the dofe of the kermes 
is much more uncertain than that of the others. 

cccLXXiv. Though a fpontaneous fweating often 
proves the crifis of this difeafe, it ought not to be ex- 
cited by art, unlefs with much caution. At leaft, I have 
not yet found it either fo effectual or fafe, as fo me writ- 

* R OK Amyd. 

Mel.Optim.a J ft. 

Mucilag. gum. Arab. 3 ii, probe fubadlis adde. 
Aq. Ilordeat. J ii. 
Cinnam. fimp. J ft. 
Succ. limor.. J {b- M. 
Cap. coch. I. urgente tufll. 
f .This is perhaps the fafeft r.nd mpft powerftd expecioiant w:e can cm- 
ploy. The impregnation cf vinegar Ibmetimes renders it too ftinnilatinj;. 
In ihcfe cnfes, the fteams of warm water alone fhould he inhaled. 
3 
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ers have alleged. When , after fome remlflion of the 
fymptoms, fpontaneous fweats of a proper kind arifc, 
they may be encouraged ; but it ought to be without 
much heat, and without ftimulant medicines. If, how- 
ever, the fweats be partial and clammy only, and a great 
diiEculty of breathing ftill remain, it will be very dan- 
gerous to encourage them. 

cccLxxv. Phyficians have differed much in opinion 
with regard to the ufe of opiates in pneumonic inflam- 
mation. To me it appears, that in the beginning of 
the difeafe. and before bleeding and bliftering have pro- 
duced fome remiffion of the pain, and of the difficulty 
of breathing, opiates have a very bad effetl, by their in- 
creaiing the difficulty of brea^thing, and other inflamma- 
tory fymptoms. But, in a more advanced ftatc of the 
difeafe, when the difficulty of breathing has abated, and 
when the urgent fymptorn is a cough, proving the chief 
caufc of the continuance of the pain and oi the want of 
lleep, opiates may be employed with great advantage 
3.nd fafety. The interruption of the expectoration, which 
they feem to occaflon, is for a fliort time only ; and 
they feem often to promote it, as they occafion a ftagna- 
tion of what was by frequent coughing diffipated infen^^ 
fibly, and therefore give the appearance of what phyfi* 
ciar.s have called Concocled Matter. 



C H A P. VII. 

OF THE PERIPNEUMONIA NOTHA, OR BASTARD PERI- 
PNEUMONY. 

cccLxxvr. A DISEASE Under this name is 
mentioned in fome medical writings of the fixtcenth cen- 
tury ; but it is very doubtful if the name was then ap- 
pHed to the fame difeafe to which we now apply it. It 
appears to me, that unlefs fome of the cafes defcribed 
under the title of Catarrhus Suffocativus be fuppofed to 
have been of the kind I am now to treat of, there wa«; 
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no defcriptlon of this difeafe given before that by Syd- 
tnham, under the title 1 have- employed here. 

cccLXXvii. After Sydenham, Bocrhaave was the firft, 
who in a fyftem took notice of it as a diftincl difeafe ; 
and he has defcribed it in his aphorifms, although with 
fome circumftances different from thofe in the defcrip- 
iion of Sydenham. Of late, Mr. Lieutaud has with great 
confidence afferted, that Sydenham and Boerhaave had, 
under the fame title, defcribed different difcafes ; and 
that, perhaps, neither of them had on this fubje6l de- 
livered any thing but hypothefis. 

cccjLxxviii. Notwithftanding this bold affertion, I 
am humbly of opinion, and the Baron Van Swieten 
feems to have been of the fame, that Sydenham and Bo- 
erhaave did defcribe under the fame title, one and the 
fame difeafe. Nay, I am further of opinion, that the 
difeafe defcribed by Mr. Lieutaud himfelf, is not cffen- 
tially different from that defcribed by both the other 
authors. Nor will the doubts of the very learned, but 
modeft Morgagni, on this fubjccl, difturb us, if we con- 
fider, that while very few defcribers of difeafcs either 
have it in their power, or have been fufiiciently atten- 
tive in diftinguifhing between the effential and accident- 
al fymptoms of difeafe ; fo, in a difeafe which may have 
not only different, but a grc^^ter number of fymptoms 
in one perfon than it has in another, w^e need not won- 
der that the defcriptions of the fame difeafe by different 
pcrfons fliould come out in fome refpeds different. I 
fhall, however, enter no further into this controvcrfy ; 
but endeavor to defcribe the difeafe as it has appeared to 
myfelf ; and, as I judge, in'thc effential fymptoms, much 
the fame as it has appeared to all the other authors men- 
tioned. 

cccLXxix. This difeafe appears at the fame feafons 
that other pneumonic and catarrlial affections common- 
ly do ; that is, in autumn and in fpring. Like thcfe 
difeafes alfo, it is fecmingly occafioncd by fudden chan- 
ges of the weather from heat to cold. It appears alfo 
during the prevalence of contagious catarrhs j and it is 
4 
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frequently under the form of the Peripneumonia Notha, 
that thefe catarrhs prove fatal to elderly perfons. 

This difeafe attacks moft commonly perfons fome- 
what advanced in life, efpecially thofe of a full phlegmat- 
ic habit ; thofe who have before been frequently liable 
to catarrhal affedions, and thofe who have been much 
addicted to the large ufe of fermented and fpiritous liq- 
uors. ' 

The difeafe commonly comes on with the fame fymp- 
toms as other febrile difeafes ; that is, with alternate 
chills and heats : and the fymptoms of pyrexia are fome- 
;limes fulHciently evident ; but in moft cafes thefe are 
very moderate, and in fome hardly at all appear. With 
the firft attack of the difeafe, a cough comes on, ufual- 
ly accompanied with fome expectoration ; and in many 
cafes there is a frequent throwing up of a conliderable 
quantity of a vifcid opaque mucus. The cough often 
becomes frequent and violent ; is fometimes accompa- 
nied with a rending headach ; and, as in other cafes of 
cough, a vomiting is fometimes excited by it. The face 
fs fometimes fluflied, and fome giddinefs or drowfmefs 
aften attends the difeafe. A difficulty of breathing, with 
a fenfe of oppreflion, or ftraitening in the cheft, with 
fome obfcure pains there, and a fenfe of laiTitude over 
the whole body, very conftantly attend this difeafe. 
The blood drawn in this difeafe, fliows a buffy furface, 
as in other infiammatory affedions. 

The difeafe has often the appearance only of a more 
violent catarrh, and after the employment of fome reme- 
dies, is entirely relieved by a free and copious expectora- 
tion. In other cafes, however, the feverilh and catarrhal 
fymptoms are at firft very moderate, and even flight j 
but, after a few days, thefe fymptoms fuddenly become 
confiderable, and put an end to the patient's Hfe, when 
the indications of danger were before very little evident., 

cccLxxx. From the different circumftances in which 
this difeafe appears, the pathology of it is difficult. It 
is certainly often no other at iirft than a catarrhal affec- 
tion, which in elderly perfons, is frequently attended 
with a large afHux of mucus to the lungs and it was oh 
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this footing that Sydenham confidered it as only difier- 
ing in degree from his Febris Hycr.ialis. A catarrh, how- 
ever, is ftriclly an affection of the mucous membrane 
and follicles of the bronchise alone : but it may readily 
have, and frequently has a degree of pneumonic inflam- 
mation joined to it ; and in that cafe may prove more 
properly the peculiar difcafe we treat of here. But, 
further, as pneifmonic inflammation very often produc- 
es an effufion of ferum into the bronchi?s(cccxLTni.), fo 
this, in elderly perfons, may occur in confequence of a 
flight degree of inflammation ; and when it does hap- 
pen, will give the exquifite and fatal cafes of the peri- 
pneumonia notha. 

cccLxxxi. After this attempt to cftablifli the pathol- 
ogy, the method of cure in the different circumftanccs 
of the difeafe will not be diillcult. 

In cafe the fever, catarrhal and pneumonic fymptoms, 
arc iFiSmediately canflderable, a blood letting will cer- 
tainly be proper and neceffary : but, where thefe fymp- 
toms are moderate, a blood letting will hardj^- be requi- 
site ; and when an effuflon is to be feared, the repetition"^ 
of blood letting may prove extremely hurtful. 

In all cafes, the remedies chiefly to be depended upon, 
are vomiting and bliftering. Full vomiting may be fre- 
quently repeated, and naufeating dofes ought to be con- 
ffantly employed. 

Purging may perhaps be ufeful ; but as it is feldom 
ib in pneumonic affeclions, nothing but gentle laxatives 
are here ncceflary. 

In all the circumftanccs of this difeafe, the antiphlo- 
giftic regimen is proper : Cold is to be guarded againft ; 
but much external heat is to be as carefully avoided. 

cccLxxxii. If a perfon fweats cafily, and it can be 
brought out by the ufe of mild tepid liquors only, the 
practice may in fuch perfons be tried. Sec Mcrgagni 
De Sed. ct Can/. Epift. xiii. Art. 4. 

cccLXXxiii. I might here, perhaps, give a leparatc 
ieclion on the Carditis and Pericarditis, or the inflam- 
mations of the Heart and Pericardium ; but they hardly 
Tcquire a particular confidcration. An acute inflamma- 
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tion of the pericardium is almoft always a part of the 
fame pneumonic aflbclion I have been treating of ; and 
is not always diilinguillied by any different fymptoms ; 
or if it be, does not require any different treatment, 
The hvae may be fiid of an acute inflammation of the 
heart itfelf ; and when it happens that the one or oth- 
cr is difcovered by the fymptoms of palpitation orfyn- 
cope, no more will be implied than that the remedies of 
pneumonic inflammation fliouklbe employed with great- 
er diliLi-cncc. 

From diffeftion 3, which fliow the heart and pericar- 
dium affected Vv lih erohous, ulcerations, and abfceifes, 
we difcover that thefe parts had been before affeded 
with inflammation ; and that in cafes where no fymp- 
toms of pneumonic inflammation had appeared : it may 
therefore be alleged, that thofe iaflammations of the 
heart and pericardium fliould be confidered as difeafes 
independent of the pneumonic. This inded isjufl : but 
the hiflory of fuch cafes proves, that thofe inflamma- 
tions had been of a chronic kind, and hardly difcover-* 
ing themfelves by any peculiar fymptoms ; or, if attend- 
ed with fymptoms marking an affection of the heart, 
thefe were however fuch as have been known frequenly 
to arife from other caufes than inflammation. There 
is therefore, upon the whole, no room for our treating! 
more particularly of the inflammation of the heart or 
Dericardium. 



C H A P- VIII. 

OP THE GASTRITIS*, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE STOM-~ 

ACH. 



CCCLXXXIV, 



A MONO the inflammations of the 
abdominal region, I have given a place in our Nofology 
to the Peritonitis ; comprehending under that title, not 

* Pyrexia inclining to typhus ; anxiety ; heat and pain in the cpigaftric 
region, increafed by whatever is fwallowed ; an inclination to vonxit ; the i»- 
gefta immediately rejected ; hiccup. Syn, No/. 
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only the inflammations afleclinq- the pcritonccum lining 
the cavity qf the abdomen, but alfo thofe aficcling the 
cxtcnfions of this membrane in the omcntijm and mel- 
entery. It is not however propofed to treat of them 
here, becaufe it is very difficult to fay by what fyraptoms 
they are always to be known ; and farther, becaufe when 
known, they do not require any remedies belides thofe 
of inflammation in general. 1 proceed, therefore, to 
treat of thofe inflammations, which, afFecling vifcera of 
peculiar funfUons, both give occafion to peculiar fymp- 
toms, and require fome peculiarities in the method of 
eyre ; and I fliall begin with the inflammation of the 
ilomach. 

ccci.xxxv. The inflamm.ation of the ilomach is of 
two kinds, Phlegmonic, or Erythematic*. The lirft m;iy 
be feated in what is called the Nervous Coat of the 
Ilomach, or in the peritoneum invefting it. The fecond 
is always feated in the villous coat and cellular texture 
immediately fubjacent. 

cccLxxxvi. The phlegmonic inflammation of the 
ftomach, or what has been commonly treated of under 
the title of Gafl:r\tis, is known by an acute pain in fome 
part of the region of the ilomach, attended with pyrex- 
ia, with frequent vomiting, cfpecially upon occafion of 
any thing being taken down into the fi:om>acli, and fre- 
quently with hickup. The puife is commonly fmall 
and hard ; and there is a greater lofs of fl:rength in all 
■the functions of the body, than in the cafe of almoft any 
other inflammation. 

cccLxxxvii. This inflammation may be produced by 
Various caufes ; as, by external contufum ; by acrids of 
various kinds taken into the ftomach ; frequently by ve- 
ry cold drink taken into it while the body is very 
warm ; and fometimes by over diilenfion, from the 
having taken in a large quantity of food of diilicuit di- 
gefl:ion. All thefe may be confidcred as external cauf- 
es ; but the difeafe fometimes arifes alfo from internal 
caufes not fo weU underftood. It may arife from in- 

* This is a new term ; but whoever confidcrs ivhr.t is faid I.t ccr.x'xiv. 
iWi.lj I cxpefi, perceive t!ic propriety, a id even iIk- neccrflt\r of it. A-Mb-r. 
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flammations of the neighboring parts communicate, 
to the ftomach, and is then to be confidered as a fynip. 
tomatic afteclion only. It may arife alfo from various 
acrimonies generated within the body, cither in the 
ftomach itfelf, or in other parts, and poured into the 
cavity of the ftomach. Thefe arc caufcs more directly 
applied to the fiomach ; but there arc perhaps others o- 
riginating elfewhere, and ajffecling the fiomach only 
fympathetically. Such may be fuppofed to have ricl:ed 
in the cafe of putrid fevers and exanthematic pyrexiae ; 
in which, upon dififedion, it has bvren difcovered that 
the fiomach had been affected with inflammation. 

c'ccLxxxviii. From the fenlibiiity of the ftomaclij 
and its communication with the refl of the fyftem, it 
will be obvious, that the inflammation of this organ, 
by whatever caufes produced, may be attended with fatal 
confequences. In particular, by the great debility 
which fuch an inflammation fuddenly produces, it may 
quickly prove fatal, without running the common 
courfe of inflammations. 

When it lafts long enough to follow the ordinary 
courfe of other inflammations, it may terminate by ref- 
olution, gangrene, or fuppuration. The fcirrhofities 
which are often difcovered afl'efling the ftomach, are 
feldom known to be the confequences of inflammation. 

cccLxxxix. The tendency of this difeafe to admit 
of refolution, may be known by its having arifcn from 
no violent caufe ; by the moderate ftate of the fymp- 
toms ; and by a gradual remiflion of thefe, efpccially in 
confequence of remedies employed in the courfe of the 
firfl, or at fartheft, the fccond week of the difeafe. 

cccxc. The tendency to fuppuration may be known 
by the fymptoms continuing, in a moderate degree, for 
more than one or two weeks ; and likewife by a con. 
fiderable remiflion of the pain, while a fenfe of weight 
and an anxiety ftiU remain. 

Whe/i an abfcefs has been formed, the frequency ol 
the pulfc is at firft abated ; but foon after it is again in- 
creafed, with frequent cold (hiverings, and with marked 
exacerbations in the afternoon and evening, followed 
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by night fwcatings, and other fymptoms of hedic fever. 
Tliefe^at length prove fatal, unlefs the abfcefs open in- 
to tlic cavity of the ftomach, the pus be evacuated by 
vomiting, and the ulcer foon heal. 

cccxci. The tendency to gangrene may be MpeSied 
from the violence of the fymptoms not yielding to the 
rem'edies employed during the firft days of the difcafe ; 
and that a gangrene has already begun, may be known 
from the fudden remiffion of the pain, while the fre- 
quency of the pulfe continues, and at the fame time be- 
comes weaker, accompanied with other marks of an 
increafing debility in the whole fyftem. 

cccxcii. From the diflection of dead bodies it ap- 
pears, that the ftomach very often has been affecled 
with inflammation, when the charaderiftic fymptoms 
of it (cccLxxxvi.) had not appeared ; and therefore it 
is very diilicult to lay down any general rules for the 
cure of this difeafe. 

cccxciii. It is only in the cafe of phlegmonic inflam- 
mation, as charafterifed in ccclxxxvi. that we can ad- 
vife the cure or refolution to be attempted by large and 
repeated bleedings employed early in the difeafe : and 
wc are not to be deterred from thefe by the fmallncfs of 
the pulfe ; for, after bleeding, it commonly becomes 
fuller and fofter. After bleeding, a blifter ought to 
be applied to the region of the ftomach; and the cure 
will be aflifted by fomentations of the whole abdomen, 
as well as by frequent emollient and laxative glyfters. 

cccxciv. In this difeafe, the irritability of the ftom- 
ach will not admit of any medicines being thrown inta 
it ; and if any internal medicines can be fuppofed necef- 
fary, they muft be exhibited in glyfters. The giving of 
drink may be tried ; but it ought to be of the very 
mildcft kind, and in very fmall quantities at a time. 

cccxcv. Opiates, in whatever manner exhibited, are 
very hurtful during the firft days of the difeafe ; but 
when its violence ftiall have abated, and when the vio- 
lence of the pain and vomiting recur at invervals only, 
opiates given in glyfters may be cautioufly tried, and 
foinetimes have been employed with advantage. 
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cccxcvi. A tendency to fuppuration, in tliis difcafcy 
i-3 to be obviated by the means juft now propofed. Af- 
ter a certain duration of the difeafe,it cannot be prevent- 
ed by any means whatever ; and when actually begun, 
muft be left to nature ; the bufmcfs of the phyfician be- 
ing only to avoid all irritation. 

cccxcvii. A tendency to gangrene can be obviated 
in no other way than by the means fuggefted cccxciii. 
employed early in the difeafe ; and when it does adual- 
ly fupervene, admits of no remedy. 

cecxcviii. Erythematic inflammations of the ftom- 
ach, are more frequent than thofe of the phlegmonic 
kind. It appears, at leaft from dilTeclions, that the 
ftomach has often been aiFeded with inflammation, 
when neitlier pain nor pyrexia had before given any no- 
tice of it ; and fuch inflammation I apprehend to have 
been chiefly of the erythematic. kind. This fpecies of 
inflammation alfo, is efpecially to be expected from ac- 
rimony of any kind thrown into the ftomach ; and 
would certainly occur more frequently from fuch a caufe 
were not the interior furface of this organ commonly 
defended by m.ucus exuding in large quantity from 
the numerous follicles placed immediately under the vil- 
lous coat. Upon many occaflons however, the exuda- 
tion of maicus is prevented, or the liquid poured out is 
of a lefs vifcid kind, fo as to be lefs fitted to defend the 
fubjacent nerves ; and it is in fuch cafes that matters, ev- 
en of moderate acrimony, may produce an erythemat- 
tic affection of the ftomache. 

Gccxcix. From what has been faid, it muft appear, 
that an crythematic inflammation of the ftomach may 
frequently occur ; but will not always difcover itfelf, as 
it fometimes takes place without pyrexia, pain, or vom- 
iting. 

cccc. There are cafes, however, in which it may be 
ciifcovcrcd. The afi'ection of the ftomach fomtimes 
fpreads into the oefophagus, and appears in the pharynx, 
as well as on the whole internal furface of the mouth. 
When, therefore, an crythematic inflammation affect? 
the mouth and fauces, and when at the fame time there 
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ihall be in the ftomach an unufiial fenfibillty to all ac- 
rids, with a frequent vomiting, there can be little doubt 
of the ftomach being affected with the fame inflamma- 
tion that has appeared in the fauces. Even when no 
inflammation appears in the fauces, yet if fome degree 
of pain be felt in the ftomach, if there be a vv^ant of ap- 
petite, an anxiety, frequent vomiting, an unufual fcnli- 
bility with refpecl to acrids, fome thirft, and frequency 
of pulfe, there will then be room to fufpecf an erythe- 
matic inflammation of the ftomach ; and v/e have 
known fuch fymptoms, after fome time, difcover their 
caufe more clearly by the appearance of the inflamma- 
tion in the fauces or mouth. 

Erythematic inflammation is often difpofed to fpread 
from one place to another on the fame furface ; and, in 
doing fo, to leave the place it had at firft occupied. 
Thus, fuch an inflammation has been known to fpread 
fuccellively along the whole courfe of the alimentary 
canal, occafionii]g in the inteftines diarrhoea, and in the 
ftomach vomitings ; the diarrhoea ceaflng when the 
vomitings came on, or the vomitings upon the coming 
on of the diarrhoea. 

cccci. When an erythematic inflammation of the 
ftomach fhall be difcovered, it is to be treated different- 
ly, according to the difference of its caufes and fymp- 
toms. 

When it is owing to acrid matters taken in by the 
mouth, and when thefe may be fuppofed ftill prefent in 
the ftomach, they are to be waflied out by throwing in 
a large quantity of warm and mild liquids, and by excit- 
ing vomiting*. At the fame time, if the nature of the 
acrimony and its proper corrector be known, this fliould 

* White vitriol, on account of the vomiting which it almoft inftant?ne- 
cufly excites, is generally employed on thefe occafions. As to ihe correfl-- 
ors of particular aciimoiiiousfubft^inccs, we know little. Where metalic 
falts have been taken, that is, the rakes of metals united with acids, alka- 
line folu ions are mod; eRedual. When the oxyd of arfenichas been taken, 
iJie alkaline fulphurets have been recommended as depriving it of its oxygen 
in which ftate it is fuppofed to be inert. Their efficacy, however, is much 
doubted. In all cafes of this nature, we fhould endeavor, as foon as pofli- 
ble, to defend the ftomach and inteftines from the irritation rf thefe aci id 
fubftanccs, by flieathing them with oily and mucilaginous fluids. 
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be thrown in ; or if a fpecific corre(Sor be not known, 
feme general demulcents fliould be employed. 

ccccii. Theie meafures, however, are more fuited to 
prevent the inflammation, than to cure it after it has 
taken place. When this laft may be fuppofed to be the 
cafe, if it be attended with a fenfe of heat, with pain 
and pyrexia, according to the degree of thefe fymptoms 
the meafures propofed in cccxciii. are to be more or lefs 
employed. 

cccciii. When an erythematic inflammation of the 
Itomach has arifen from internal caufes, if pain and py. 
rexia accompany the difeafe, fome bleeding, in perfong 
not otherwiie weakened, may be employed : but, as the 
afl'ection often arifes in putrid difeafes, and in convalef- 
cents from fever, fo in tliefe cafes bleeding is inadmiffi- 
ble ; all that can be done being to avoid irritation, and 
to throw into the ftomach what quantity of acids, and 
of acefcent aliments, it ffiall be found to bear. 

In fome conditions of the body, in \^hich this difeafe 
arifes, the Peruvian bark and bitters may feem to be in- 
dicated ; but an erythematic ftate of the ftomach does 
not commonly allow of them. 



CHAP. IX, 

OF THE ENTERITIS*, OR INFLAMMATION OF THE INTES- 
TINES. 

cccciv. i HE inflammation of the intef- 
tines, like that of the ftomach, may be either pkgmonic, 
or erythematic : but, on the fubject of the latter, I have 
nothing to add to what has been faid in the laft chapter •, 
and fliall here therefore treat of the phlegmonic inflam- 
mation only. 

ccccvi. This inflammation may be known to be pref- 
rnt, by a fixed pain of the abdomen, attended with 

* Pyrexia incliiiitig to typhus, a Tmarting pain of the abdomen, accompa- 
nied with a fenfe of tightnefs and twitting about the umbiiicus; vomiting ; 
•hd urate coftivenefs. Syn. Nof. 
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pyrexia, coftivenefs, and vomiting. Praclical writers 
mention the pain in this cafe as felt in different parts of 
the abdomen, according to the different feat of the in- 
flammation ; and fo indeed it fometimes happens ; but 
very often the pain fpreads over the whole belly, and is 
felt more efpecially about the navel. 

ccccvii. The Enteritis and Gaftritis arife from like 
caufes ; but the former, more readily than the latter, 
proceeds from cold applied to the lower extremities, or 
to the belly itfelf. The enteritis has likewife its own pe- 
culiar caufes, as fuper'^ening upon the fpafmodic colic, 
incarcerated hernia, and volvulus. 

ccccviii. Inflammations of the inteftines have the 
fame terminations as thofe of the ftomach ; and, in 
both cafes, the feveral tendencies are to be difcovered 
by the fame fymptoms (ccclxxxix. — cccxci.) 

ccccix. The cure of the enteritis is in general the 
fame with that of the gaftritis (cccxciii. et feq.) ; but 
in the enteritis, there is commonly more accefs to the 
introdudion of liquids, of acid, acefcent, and other 
cooling remedies, and even of laxatives. As, however, 
a vomiting fo frequently attends this difeafe,care muft be 
taken not to excite that vomiting by either the quantity 
or the quality of any thing thrown into the ftomach. 

The fame obfervation, with refpeft to the ufe of 
opiates, is to be made here as in the cafe of gaftritis. 

ccccx. Under the title of Enteritis, it has been ufual 
with practical writers to treat of the remedies proper 
for the colic, and its higher degree named Ileus ; but, 
although it be true that the enteritis and colic do fre- 
quently accompany each other, I ftill hold them to be 
diftinft difeafes, to be often occurring feparately, and 
accordingly to require and admit of different remedies. 
I fliall therefore delay fpeaking of the remedies proper 
for the colic, till I fliall come to treat of this difeafe in 
its proper place. 

ccccxi. What might be mentioned with refped to 
the fuppuration or gangrene occurring in the enteritis, 
may be fufficiently underftood from what has been faid 
on the fame fubjed with refpeft to the gaftritis, 
M 
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G H A P. X. 

OF THE HEPATITIS*, OR INfLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 



cccoin. iHE inflammation of the liver feeras 
to be of two kinds ; the one acute, the other chronic. 

ccccxiii. The acute is attended with pungent pain, 
Gonfiderable pyrexia, a frequent, ftrong, and hard pulfe, 
and high colored urine. 

CGccxiv. The chronic hepatitis very often does not 
exhibit any of thefe fymptoms; and it is only difcovered 
to have happened, by our finding in the liver, upon dif- 
feclion, large abfceffesy which are prefumed to be the ef- 
fect of fome degree of previous inflammation. As this 
chronic inflammation is feldom to be certainly known^ 
and, therefore, does not lead to any determined prac-- 
tice, we omit treating of it here, and fliall only treat of 
what relates to the acute fpecies of the hepatitis. 

cccGxv. The acute hepatitis may be known by a 
pain, more or lefs acute, in the right hypochondrium, 
increafed by prefling upon the part. The pain is very 
often in fuch a part of the fide, as to make it appear like 
that of a pleuriiy, and frequently, like that too, is in- 
creafed on reipiration. The difeafe is, in fome inftances, 
alfo attended with a cough, which is commonly dry, 
but fometimes humid -^ and, when the pain thus refem^ 
bles that of apleurify, the patient cannot lie eafily except 
upon the fide affeded. 

* Pyrexia, tenfion and pain in the right hypochondrium, fometimes pun- 
gent as in pleurify, oftener obtufe ; pain at the clavicula, a-^d top of th6 
right flioulder ; a difficulty of lying on the left fide; dyfpnoca ; drv couch; 
vomiting ; hickup. Syn. No/. ' " 

Species z. Chronic inflammation often fhows no charaderiftic marks* 
often however we mav fufpeCt its prelence from fome of the caufea of hepa-* 
titis being applied ; from a lenfe of fulncfs and weight in the right hype, 
c^ondrium ; from pain bting now a: d then felt in the fame part • from a 
fenfe of pain upon preffure of the right hypochoBdnum, or upon lying on 
the left tide ; and finally, from llight pyrexia at times acccmpanyine the 
above fymptoms. Syn.Nsf, "^ ' " 
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In every kind of acute hepatitis, the pain is often ex- 
tended to the clavicle, and to the top of the ftioulder^ 
The difeafe is attended fometimes with hickup, and 
Ibmetimes with vomiting. Many practical writers have 
mentioned the jaundice, ot a yellow color of the fkin 
and eyes, as a very eonftant fymptom of the hepatitis 5 
but experience has fhown, that it may often occur with- 
out any fuch fymptom. 

cccGXvi. The remote caiifes of hepatitis are not al- 
ways to be difcerned, and many have been afligned on 
a very uncertain foundation. The following feem to 
be frequently evident : 1 . External violence from contuC- 
ions or falls, and efpecially thofe which have occafioned. 
a fracture of the cranium. 2. Certain palHonsof the mind, 
3. Violent fummer heats. 4. Violent exercife. 5. Inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers. 6. Cold, applied exter- 
nally or internally ; and, therefore, in many cafes, the 
fame caufes which produce pneumonic inflammation, 
produce hepatitis,and whence alfo the two difeafes are 
fometimes joined together. 7o Various folid concretions or 
collections of liquid matter, in the fubftance of the liver^ 
produced by unknown caufes. Laftly, The acute is of- 
ten induced by a chronic inflammation of this vifcus. 

ccccxvii. It has been fuppofed, that the hepatitis may 
be an affe(5tion either of the extremities of the hepatic 
artery, or of thofe of the vena portarum ; but of the 
lail fuppofition there is neither evidence nor probability^ 

ccccxvm. It feems probable, that the acute hepatitis 
is always an affedion of the external membrane of the 
liver, and that the parenchymatie is of the chronic kind* 
The acute difeafe may be feated either on the convex 
or on the concave furface of the liver. In the former 
cafe, a more pungent pain and hickup may be produced, 
and the refpiration is more confiderably affected. In 
the latter, there occurs lefs pain, and a vomiting is pro- 
duced, commonly by fome inflammation communicated 
to the fl:omach, The inflammation of the concave fur- 
face of the liver, may be readily communicated to the 
gall, bladder and biliary ducts ; and this, perhaps, is the 
only cafe of idiopathic hepatitis attended with jaundi;?, 
2 
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ccccxix. The hepatitis, like other inflammations, may 
end by refolution, fuppuration, or gangrene ; and the 
tendency to the one or the other of thefe events, may 
be known from what has been delivered above. 

ccccxx. The refolution of hepatitis is often the confe- 
quence of, or is attended with evacuations of different 
kinds. Ahaemorrhagyj'fometimes from the right nof- 
tril,and fometimcs, from the haemorrhoidal veflelsjgivesa 
folution of the- difeafe. Sometimes a bilious diarrhoea 
contributes to the fame event ; and the refolution of the 
hepatitis, as of other inflammations, is attended with 
fweating, and with an evacuation of urine, depofiting a 
copious fediment. Can this difeafe be refolVed by ex- 
pedoration ? It would feem to be fometimes cured by 
an eryiipelas appearing in fome external part. 

ccccxxi. When this difeafe has ended in fuppuration, 
the pus collefted may be difcharged by the biliary dud:s ; 
or, if the fuppurated part does not any where adhere 
clofely to the neighboring parts, the pus may be dif- 
charged into the cavity of the abdomen ; but if during 
the firft ftate of inflammation, the afleded part of the 
liver {hall have formed a clofe adheiion to fome of the 
neighboring parts, thedifcharge of the pus, after fuppu- 
ration, may be various, according to the different feat of 
the abfcefs. When feated on the convex part of the liv- 
er, if the adheiion be to the peritonaeum lining the com- 
mon teguments, the pus may make its way through 
thefe, and be difcharged outwardly ; or if the adhefion 
fhould have been to the diaphragm, the pus may pene- 
trate through this, and into the cavity of the thorax, 
er of the lungs, and through the latter may be difcharg- 
ed by coughing. When the abfcefs of the liver is feat- 
ed on its concave part, then, in confequence of adhe- 
fions, the pus may be difcharged into the ftomach or 
the inteflines, and into thefe lafl; either dircdlly, or by 
the intervention of the biliary du(5ts. 

ccccxxii. The prognoflics in this difeafe are eftablifii- 
ed upon the general principles relating to inflammation^ 
upon the particular circumftances of the liver, and up- 
©» the particular ftate of its inflammation. 
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The cure of this difeafe muft proceed upon the gener- 
al plan ; by bleeding, more or iefs, according to the ur- 
gency of pain and pyrexia j by the application of blif- 
ters J by fomentations, of the external parts in the ufu- 
al manner, and of the internal parts by frequent emolli- 
ent glyfters ; by frequently opening the belly, by means 
of gentle laxatives, and by diluent and refrigerant rem- 
edies. 

ccccxxiii. Although, in many caies, the chronic hep- 
atitis does not clearly difcover itfelf, yet, upon many oc- 
cafions, it may perhaps be difcovcred, or at leaft fufpecc- 
ed, from thofe caufes which might affecl the liver (ccc- 
XVI.) having been applied; from fome fulnefs and fome 
fenfe of weight in the right hypochondrium ; from fome 
{hooting pains at times felt in that region ; from fome 
iineafinefs or pain felt upon preffure in that part ; from 
fome uneafinefs from lying upon the left fide ; and, laft- 
ly, from fome degree of pyrexia, combined with more 
or fewer of thefe lymptoms. 

When, from fome of thefe circumftances, a chronic 
inflammation is to be fufpefted, it is to be treated by the 
fame remedies as in the laft paragraph, employed more 
or Iefs, as the degree of the feyeral fymptoms ijiall more 
diftindly indicate. 

ccccxxiv. When, from either kind of inflammation, 
a fuppuration of the liver has been formed, and the ab- 
fcefs points outwardly, the part mufl: be opened, the pus 
evacuated, and the ulcer healed, according to the ordina- 
ry rules for cleanfmg and healing fuch abfcefles and ul- 
cers. 

ccccxxv. I might here confider the Splenitis or in- 
flammation of the fpleen ; but it does not feem nccef- 
fary, becaufe the difeafe very feldom occurs. When it 
does, it may be readily known by the characler given 
in our Nofqlogy ; and its various termination, as well 
as the practice which it requires, may be underfl:ood 
from what has been already faid with refpecl to the in- 
flammations of the other abdominal vifcera, 
3 
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CHAR XI. 



OF THE NEPHRITIS*, ©R THE INFLAMMATION OF THE 
KIDNEYS. 



ccccxxvi. 1 HIS difeafe, like Other inter nalin- 
flammations, is always attended with pyrexia, and is 
efpedally known from the region of the kidney being 
affected by pain, commonly obtujTe, fometimes pungent. 
This pain is not increafed by the motion of the trunk of 
the body, fo much as a pain of the rheumatic kind ar- 
fedling the fame region. The pain of the nephritis may 
be often diftinguifhed, by its {hooting along the courfe 
of the ureter, and is frequently attended with a drawing 
up of the tefticle, and with a numbnefs of the limb, on 
the fide affeded ; although, indeed, thefe fymptom;i 
moft commonly accompany the inflammation ariling 
from a calculus in the kidney or in the ureter. The 
nephritis is almoft conftantly attended with, frequent 
vomiting, and often with coftivenefs and colic pains. 
Ufually the ftate of the urine is changed ; it is moft 
commonlyofa deep red color, is voided frequently, and 
in fmall quantity at a time. In more violent cafes, the 
urine is fometimes colorlefs. 

ccccxxvii. The remote caufes of this difeafe may 
be various ; as, externvtl contufion ; violent or long 
continued riding ; ftrains of the mufcles of the back 
incumbent on the kidneys ; various acrids, in the courfe 
of the circulation, conveyed to the kidney ; and, per- 
haps, fome other internal caufes not yet well known. 
The moft frequent is that of calculous matter obflrud- 
ing the tubuli uriniferi, or calculi formed in the pelvis of 
the kidneys, and either flicking there, or fallen into the 
ureter. ' 

* Pyrexia ; pain in the region of the kidneys ; frequent defire lo make 
urine, which is either of a pale or very red 'color; vomiting ; numbnefs of 
tie thigk J retraction and pain of the tefticle of the fame fide. 
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ccccxxviii. The various event of this difeafe may be 
vinderftood from what has been deliyered on the fubjed: 
of other inflammations. 

ccccxxix. Writers, in treating of. the cure of neph- 
ritis, have commonly, at the fame tinne, treated of the 
cure of the Calculus renalis ; but, though this may of- 
ten produce nephritis, it is to be coniidered as a dif- 
tincl and feparate difeafe ; and what I have to offer as 
to the mode of treating itj muft be referved to its prop- 
er place. Here I fhall treat only pf the cure of the Ne- 
phritis Vera, or Idiopathica. 

ccccxxx. The cure of this proceeds upon the gener- 
al plan, by bleeding, external fomentation, frequent 
emollient glyfters, antiphlogiftic purgatives, and the free 
ufe of mild and demulcent liquids. The application of 
blifters is hardly admiflible, or at leaft, will require 
great care, tq avoid any confiderable abJCorptioji of the 
cantharides. 

ccccxxxi. The Cyflitis, or inflammation of the blad- 
der, is feldom a primary difeafe, and, therefore, is not 
to be treated of here. The treatment of it, fo far as 
neceflary to be explained, may be readily underfl.ood 
from what has been already delivered. 

ccccxxxn. Of the vifceral inflammations, there re^ 
mains to be coniidered the inflammation of the Uterus ; 
but I omit it here, becaufe the confideration of it can- 
not be feparated from that of the difeafes of child bear- 
ing women. 



CHAP. XIL 

OF THE RHEUMATISM*, 



CCCCXXXI 



:„i.Of this difeafe there are two fpe- 
cies, the one named the Acute, the other the Chronic 
rheumatifm. 

* Aaute Rheum at'ifm. Byrexia, pain about the joints, following the 
courle of the mufcles, generally afFefting the larger jcants, and increafed by 
external heat. 

4 
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ccccxxxiv. It IS the Acute Rheumatifm which ef- 
pecially belongs to this place, as, from its catifes, fymp, 
toms, and methods of cure, it will appear to be a fpe- 
cies of phlegmafia, or inflammation. 

ccccxxxv. This difeafe is frequent in cold, and more 
uncommon in warm climates. It appears moft frequent- 
ly in autumn and fpring, lefs frequently in winter, when 
the cold is confiderable and conftant, and very feldom 
during the heat of fummer. It may occur, however, at 
any feafon, if viciffitudes of heat and cold be for the 
time frequent. 

ccccxxxvi. The acute rheumatifm generally arifes 
from the application of cold to the body, when any 
way unufually warm ; or, when one part of the body 
IS expofed to cold, whilfl: the other parts are kept warm ; 
or, laftly, when the application of the cold is long con- 
tinued, as it is when wet or moifl clothes are applied to 
any part of the body. 

ccccxxxvii. Thefe caufes may affect perfons of all 
ages ; but the rheumatifm feldom appears in either very 
young or in elderly perfons, and moft commonly occurs 
from the age of puberty to that of thirty five years. 

ccccxxxviii. Thefe caufes (ccccxxxvi.) may alio af- 
fect perfons of any conftitution ; but they moft com- 
monly affect thofe of a fanguirie temperament. 

ccccxxxix. This difeafe is particularly diftinguifhed 
by pains affeding the joints, for the moft part the joints 
alone, but fometimes affecting alfo the mufcular parts. 
Very often the pains fhoot along the courfe of the muf- 
cles, from one joint to another, and are always much 
increafed by the adion of the mufcles belonging to the 
joint or joints affeded. 

ccccxL. The larger joints arc moft frequently zffe&tf 
cd ; fueh as the hip joint, and knees of the lower, and 
the flioulders and elbows, of the upper extremities. 
The ankles and wrifts are alfo frequently afFeded ; but 

Chronic 'Rheumatifm. After rheumatifm, violent fprain, or luxation ; pains of 
thejointsormufdes, increafed by motion, more or lefs fleeting, alleviated 
by beat ; the joints are weak,ftiflf, and cold ; no pyrexia : for the moft pa^ 
without any Iwdling. Syn.Nef. 
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the fmaller joints, fuch as thofc of the toes or finger^, 
feldom fufFer. 

ccccXLi. This difeafe, akhough fometimes confined 
to one part of the body only, yet very often affects ma- 
ny parts of it ; and then it comes on with a cold ftagc, 
which is immediately fucceeded by the other fymptoms 
of pyrexia, and particularly by a frequent, full^ and hard 
pulfe. Sometimes the pyrexia is formed before any 
pains are perceived ; but more commonly pains arv^; 
felt in particular parts, before any fymptoms of pyrexia 
appear. 

ccccxi.ii. When no pyrexia is prefent/die pain is fome- 
times confined to one joint only ; but when any con- 
fiderable pyrexia is prefent, akhough the pain may be 
chiefly in one joint, yet it feldom happens but that the 
pains affe6l feveral joints often at the very fame time, 
but for the moft part liiifting their place, and having a- 
bated in one joint, become more violent in another. 
They do not commonly remain long in the fame joint, 
but frequently fliiftfrom one to another, and fometimes 
return tojoints formerly affected ; and in this manner 
the difeafe often continues for a long time. 

ccccxLiii. The pyrexia attending this difeafe has an 
exacerbation every evening, and is moft confiderable dur- 
ing the night, when the pains alfo become more vio- 
lent ; and it is at the fame time that the pains fliift their 
place from one joint to another. The pains feem to be 
alfo increafed during the night, by the body being cov- 
ered more clofely, and kept warmer. 

ccccxLiv. 4- joint, after having been for fome time af- 
fected with pain, commonly becomes affected alfo with 
fome rednefs and fwelling, which is painful to the touch. 
It feldom happens that a fwelfing coming on does not 
alleviate the pain of the joint ; but the fweUing does not 
always take off the pain entirely nor feoure the joint a- 
gainft a return of it. 

ccccxLv. This difeafe is commonly attended with 
fome fweating, which occurs early in the courfe of the 
difeafe ; but it is feldom free or copious, and feldom ei- 
ther relieves the pains or proves critical. 
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ccccxLvi. In the courfe of this dlfeafe the urine i§ 
high colored, and in the beginning without fedimcnt j 
but as the difeafe advances, aiid the pyrexia has more 
confiderable reraillions, the uriuefdepofits a lateritious 
fediment. This however does not prove entirely crit- 
ical ; for the difeafe often continues long after iiich a 
fediment has appeared in the urine. 

ccccxLVH. When blood is drawn in this difeafe, it 
always exhibits the appearance mentioned ccxxxvii. 

ccccxLviii. The acute rheumatifm, though it has fo, 
much of the nature of the other phlegmafiae, differs 
from all thofe hitherto mentioned, in this, that it is not 
apt to terminate in fuppuration. This almofl: never 
happens in rheumatifm ; but the difeafe fometimes pro- 
duces efiulions of a traniparent gelatinous fluid into the 
fheaths of the tendons. If we may J)e allowed to fup- 
pofe that fuch eifufions are frequent, it muft alfo hap- 
pen that the eftufed fluid is' commonly reabforbed ; 
for it has feldom happened, and never indeed to my ob- 
fervation, that confiderable qr permanent tumors have 
been produced, or fuch as required to be opened, and to 
have the contained fluid evacuated. Such tumors, 
however, have occurred to others, and the opening 
made in them has produced ulcers difficult to heal. 
Vide Storck. Ann. Med. II. 

ccccxLix. With the circumftances mentioned from 
ccccxxxix. to ccccxLVJii. the difeafe often continues 
for feveral weeks. It feldom however proves fatal ; 
and it rarely happens that the pyrexia continues to be 
confiderable for more than two or three weeks. While 
the pyrexia abates in its violence, if the pains of the 
joints continue, they are lefs violent, more limited in. 
their place, being confined commonly to one or a few 
joints only, and are lefs ready to change their place. 

ccccL. When the pyrexia attending rheumatifm has 
entirely ceafed ; when the fwelling, and particularly the 
rednefs of the joints, are entirely gone ; but when pains 
flill continue to affeft certain joints, which remain ftiff, 
which feel uneaiy upon motion, or upon changes of 
weather, the difeafe is named the Chronic Rheumatifm, 
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jS it very often continues for a long time. As the 
chronic is commonly the fequel of the acute rheuma- 
jcifm, I think it proper to treat of the former alfo in this 

place. 

; ccccLi. The limits between the acute and chronic 

theuniatifm arc not always exactly marked. 

When the pains are ftill ready to fliift their place ; 
-when they ar€ efpecially fevere in the night lime ; when 
at the fame time they are attended witli forae degree of 
pyrexia, and with fome fwelling, and efpecially with 
ibme redneis of the joints ; the difeafe is to be confider- 
ed as flill partaking the nature of the acute rheuniatifrri. 
- But when there is no degree of pyrexia remaining ; 
when the pained joints are without rednefs.; when 
they are cold and {Uff; when th^:y cannot eafily be 
;made to fweat ; or When, while a free and warm fweat 
is brought out on the reft of the body, it is only clam- 
jTiy and cold on the pained joints ; and when, efpecia;- 
jy, the pains of thefe joints are increafed by cold, and 
relieved by heat appHed to them, the cafe is to be con- 
fidered as that of a purely chronic rheumatifm*. 

ccccLii. The chronic rheumatifm may aflect different 
joints ', but is efpecially ready to aitecl thofe joints which 
are furrounded with many mufcles, and thofe of which 
tlie mufcles are employed in the moft conRant and vig- 
orous exer.tions. Such is the cafe of the vertebra: of 
the loins, the affection of which is named Lumbago ; or 

* It is oFconfiderable importance to dlR'nguIOi accirately between '.l:e a- 
cnte and chronic rheumatifm ; and as ouv aiiiJhJv has rather bven briet on 
this fuhjeiS, it will be proper to give the diagn'ofi;; more at length. 

The acute rheiimatifln is at'endcd with L-verifh fyniptcms ; the natiral 
fimftions are much aiTe(fted ; tranfiuon andexacerhation of pains a-c iVe- 
quent ; it cc«urs moft frequently in January, February ard March, and at- 
tacks chiefly ptrfons from the age of ten to thirty, of ftrong inOammatory 
habits; the pains are more general in the fyftein, afFeCt more com;iKin!y 
'the upper limbs, and are for the moft pa: t worfo in bed ; the parts ailecc.d, 
owing to their increafed fenfibility, are extremely painful on prcflure. 

The chronic rhcumatilm is not accompanied with febrile fyniptoms, and 
the natural funftions are feldom aff^cdted ; the pains are generally fixed, and 
rarely fubjec!^ to exacerbation. It more f equently attacks males, a d from 
the age ot twenty five to fifty ; it occurs moft commonly in June, Oct'vhcr, 
.November,and December ; it is often not eafiiy relieved by art, but is fcMom 
dangei^ous; the pains a'e not fo general in the fyftem, and attack the lower 
Timbs nfjore comn^only than the upper: they are likewiie generally cur in 
bed, and are not-much pak-axl on prefTu'c. 
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that of the hip joint, when the difeafe is named lichias, 
or Sciatica. 

ccccLiii. Violent ftrains and fpafms occurring on fud- 
den, and fcmewhat violent exertions, bring on rheu- 
matic affedions, which at lirft partake of the acute, but 
very foon change into the nature of the chronic rheu- 
matifm. 

ccccLiv. I have thus delivered the hiflory of rheum;i- 
tifm ; and fuppofe that, from what has been faid, the 
remote caufes, the diagnofis, and prognolis of the dif. 
eafe, may be underftood. The diftindion of the rheu- 
matic pains from thofe refembling them, which occur 
in the fyphiljs and fcurvy, will be obvious, either from 
the feat of thofe pains, or from the concomitant fymp- 
toms peculiar to thefe difcafes. The diHindion of rheu- 
matifm from gout will be more fully underftood from 
what is to be delivered in the following chapter. 

ccccLv. With refpect to the proximate caufe of rheu- 
matifm, there have been various opinions. It has been 
imputed to a peculiar acrimony ; of which, however^ 
in ordinary cafes, I can find no evidence ; and from the 
conlideration of the remote caufes, the fymptoms, and 
cure of the difeafe, I think the fuppolition very improb- 
able. 

The caufe of an Ifchias Nervofa, afligned by Cotun- 
Nius, appears to me hypothetical, and is not fupported 
by either the phenomena or method of cure. That, 
however, a difeafe of a rheumatic nature may be occa- 
fioned by an acrid matter applied to the nerves, is evi- 
dent from the toothach, a rheumatic affedion generally 
arihng froni a carious tooth. 

That pains refembling thofe of rheumatifm, may a- 
rife from deep feated fuppu rations, we know from fome 
cafes depending on fuch a caufe, and which, in their 
fymptoms, refemble the lumbago or ifchias. I believe, 
however, that by a proper attention, thefe cafes depend- 
ing on fuppuration, may be commonly diftinguifhed 
from the genuine cafes of lumbago and ifchias ; and, 
from what is faid in ccccxlvih. I judge it to be at Icaft 
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improbable, that a genuine lumbago or ifchias does ever 
end in fuppuration. 

ccccLvi. The proximate caufe of rheumatifm has 
been by many fuppofed to be a lentor of the fluids obf 
ftruding the veflels of the part ; but the fame confider- 
ation as in ccxli. 1 , 2, -3, 4, and 5, will apply equally 
here for reje£ling the fuppofition of a lentor. 

ccccLvii. While I cannot, thereforCj find either evi- 
dence or reafon for fuppofmg that the rheumatifm de- 
pends upon any change in the ftate of the fluids, I muft 
conclude that the proximate caufe of acute rheumatifm 
is commonly the fame with that of other inflammations 
not depending upon a direct fl:imulus. 

ccccLviii. In the cafe of rheumatifm, I fuppofe that 
the mofl: common remote caufe of it, that is, cold appli- 
ed, operates efpecially on the veffels of the joints; fromt 
thefe being lefs covered by a cellular texture than thofc 
of the intermediate parts of the limbs. I fuppofe fur- 
ther, that the application of cold produces a conftric- 
tion of the extreme veflels on the furface, and at the 
fame time an increafe of tone or phlogiftic diathefls in 
the courfe of them, from which arifes an increafed im- 
petus of the blood, and at the fame time a refiflance to 
the free paflage of it, and confequently inflammation 
and pain. Further, I fuppofe, that therefiftance form- 
ed excites the vis medicatrix to a further increafe of the 
impetus of the blood ; and, to fupport this, a cold fl:age 
arifes, a fpafm is formed, and a pyrexia and phlogifliic 
diathelis are produced in the whole fyftem. 

ccccLix. According to this explanation, the caufe of 
acute rheumatifm appears to be exactly analogous to 
that of the inflammations depending on an increafed af- 
flux of blood to a part w^hile it is expofed to the a6lion 
of cold. 

But there feems to be alfo, in the cSfe of rheumatifm, 
a peculiar affection of the fibres of the mufcles. Thefe 
fibres fecm to be under fome degree of rigidity, and 
therefore lefs eafily admit of motion ; and are pained up- 
on the exertions of it. 
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It IS alfo an idlcclion of thcfe fibres which gives aii 
opportunity to the propagation of pains from one joint 
to another, along the courfeof tlie mufcles ; and which 
Dains are more fcverely felt in the extremities of the 
mufcJes terminating in the joints, becaufe, beyond thefe, 
the ofcillatiohs are not propagated. 

This affection of the mufcular fibres attending rheu. 
matifm,- feems to explain why flrains and fpafms pro- 
duce rheumatic aflcctionsr; and, upon the whole, fhow?, 
that with an inflammatory afi'eclion of th-e fanguiferous 
fyttem, there is alfo in rheumatifm a; peculiar afte<5tion of 
the mufcular fibres, which has a confiderable fhare in 
producing the phenomena of the difeafe. 

ccccLx. Having thus given my opinion of the prox- 
mate caufes of rheumatifm, I proceed to treat of the 
cure. 

ccccLxi. Whatever difficulty may occur with refpecl: 
to the explanation given (cccclvih. and cccclix.), this 
remains certain, that in acute rheumatifm, at leaft in all 
thofe cafes which do not arife from direct ftimuli, there 
is an inflammatory aficction of the parts, and phlogiftic 
diatheiis in the whole fyfliem ; and upon thefe is found- 
td the method of cure, which frequent experience has 
approved of. 

cccGLX'ii. The cure therefore requires, in the lirft 
place, an antiphlogiftic regimen, and, particularly a total 
abftinence from animal food, and from all fermented 
or fpiritou-s liquors ; fubftituting a vegetable or milk 
diet, and the plentiful ufe of bland diluent drinks. 

GcecLxiii. Upon the farnc principle (ccccl.) at leaft 
with perhaps the fame exception as above, blood letting 
is the chief remedy of acute rheumatifm. The blood 
ought to be drawn in large quantity, and the bleeding 
is to be repeated in proportion to the frequency, ful- 
j-iqCs, and hardneft of the pulfe, and to the violence of 
the pain. For the moft part large and repeated bleeds 
ings, during the firft days of tlie difeafe, feem to be nec- 
efiary and accordingly have been very much employed ; 
but to this fomc bounds arc to be fct j for very prefufe 
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bleedings occafion a flow recovery, and if not abfolutcly 
efledlual, are ready to produce a chronic rheumatifm. 

ccccLXiV. To avoid that debility of the fyftem, which 
general bleedings are ready to occafion, the urgent 
iymptom of pain may be often relieved by topical bleed- 
ings, and efpecially when any fwelHng and rednefs have 
come upon a joint, the pain of it may be very certainly 
relieved by fuch bleedings ; but as the continuance of 
the difeafe feems to depend more upon the phloo-iflie 
diathefis of the whole fyftem, than upon the affedtion 
of particular parts, fo topical bleedings will not always 
fupply the place of the general bleedings propofed above, 

ccccLxv. To take off the phlogiftic diathelis prevail- 
ing in this difeafe, purging may be ufeful, if procured 
by medicines which do not ftimulate the whole fyflem-, 
luch as the neutral falts, and which have, in fome meat 
urc, a refrigerant power. Purging, however, is not fo 
powerful as bleeding in removing phlogiftic diathefis-; 
and when the difeafe has become general and violent, 
frequent ftools are inconvenient, and even hurtful, by 
the motion and pain which they occafion. 

ccccLxvi. In acute rheumatifm, applications to th.e 
pained parts are of little fervice. Fomentations, in the 
beginning of the difeafe, rather aggravate than relieve 
the pains. The rubefacients and camphire are more 
effectual in relieving the pains ; but generally they only 
ihift the pain from one part into another, and do little 
towards the cure of the general affection. Rliftering, 
applied to the pained part, may alfo be very effedual m 
removing the pain from it ; but will be of little ufe, 
except where the pains are much confined to one part. ' 

ccccLxvii. The feveral remedies mentioned from 
ccccLi. to ccccLv. moderate the vioknce of the difeafe, 
and fometimes remove it entirely ;. but they fometimes 
fail in this, and leave the cure imperfect. The attempt- 
ing a cure by large and repeated bleedings, is attended 
with many inconveniencies (fee cxl.) ; and the mofl 
effedlual and fafe method of curing this difeafe, is after 
iomo general bleedings for taking off, or at leaft dimin- 
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iCiing the phlogiftic diathefis, to employ fweating, con- 
ducted by the rules laid down* cls.viii. and ci-xix. 

ccccLxviii. Opiates, except where they are directed 
to procure fweat^ always prove hurtful in every ftage 
of this difeafe. 

ccccLxix. The Peruvian bark has been fuppoled a 
remedy in fome cafes of this difeafe ; but we have fel- 
dom found itufeful, and in fome cafes hurtful. ^ It ap- 
pears to me to be fit in thofe cafes only, in which the 
phlogiftic diathefis is already much abated, and where, 
at the fame time, the exacerbations of the difeafe are 
mafiifcftly periodical, v/ith conliderable remiffions inter- 
pofcd. 

ccccLxx. Calomel, and fome other preparations of 
mercury, have been recommended in the acute rheuma- 
tifm ; but, I believe, they are ufeful only in cafes of the 
chronic kind, or at Icall in cafes approaching to the na- 
ture of thefe. 

ccccLxxi. Having now treated fully of the cure of 
the acute rheumatilm, I proceed to treat of the cure of 
the chronic, which is fo freoucntly a fcqucl of the for- 
raef. 

ccccLxxji. The phenomena of the purely chronic 
rheumatifiii, mentioned in ccccxxxix. and ccgcxl, lead 
me to conclude, that its proximate caufe is an atony, 
both of the blood vefTels and of , the niufcular fibres of 
the part affected, together with a degree of rigidity, 
and contraction in the latter, fuch as frequeatly attend 
them in a ftate of atony. 

* Dover's powder, or thepulv. ipccar ccmp. is commonly employed, ia 
dofes ol 15 grains, or a fcnipie, for this piirpcfe, aflifted by proper regimen. 

Dr. Fowler, in liis reports on the effefta of blood 'etting, fudorifics, and 
bliftei ing, in this difeafe, to which I weuid beg leave to i"afer the reader, par- 
ticularly recommends the tindure of guiacum, which, as it pofTcfles a laxa- 
tive property, he conceives to be far preferable to Dover's powder, in cafes 
sttctided with coftivencfs. Of fudorifics in general, as remedies in rheuma- 
tifm, he thus exprefR's himfelf : " Of all the operative sntirhenmatic reme- 
•' dies which have fallen within my notice, fudorifics fccm to be by far the 
*" moft efficacious, in producing artificial cuica. Their curative effeds ap« 
" pear to be ftrongly connefted unih their operative ones. They have like- 
*' wife this recommendation, thatJaey are not found to debilitate the pa- 
" ticnt io much as either repeated Wfc||LlctT!!»ig, or the frequent life of pur- 
♦' gatives." "^ 
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ccccLkxiii. Upon this view of the proximate caufe, 
the general indication of cure muft be to reftore the ac- 
tivity and vigor of the vital principle in the part ; and 
the remedies for this difeafe, which experience has ap- 
proved of, are chiefly fuch as are manifellly fuited to the 
indication propofed. 

ccccLXxiv. Thefe remedies are either external or in- 
ternal. 

The external are the fupporting the heat of the part, 
by keeping it conftantly covered with flannel ; the in- 
crealing the heat of the part by external heat, applied ei. 
ther in a dry or in a humid form ; the diligent ufe of the 
flefli brulh, or other means of fridtion ; tho"' application 
of eledricity in fparks or fliocks ; the application of cold 
water by affufion or immerfion ; the application of eflen- 
tial oils of the moft warm and penetrating kind ; the appli- 
cation of fait brine j and, laftly, the employment of ex- 
ercife, either of the part itfelf, fo far as it can eafiiy 
bear it ; or of the whole body, by riding or other mode 
of geftation. 

ccccLxxv. The internal remedies are, 1. Large dofes 
of eflential oil drawn from reflnous fubftances, fuch as 
turpentine ; 2. Subftances containing fuch oils, as 
guaiac ; 3. Volatile alkaline falts ; 4 Thefe, or other 
medicines, diretfted to procure fweat (clxix.) ; and, 
laftly, calomel, or other preparation of mercury, in fmall 
dofes, continued for fome time*. 

ccccLxxvi. Thefe (cccclxiii. cccclxiv.) are the 
remedies fuccefsfully employed in the purely chronic 
rheumatifm ; and there are ftill others recommended, 
as bleeding, general and topical, burning, bliftering, and 
iflues ; but thefe appear to me to be chiefly, perhaps 
only ufeful, when the difeafe ftill partakes of the nature 
of acute rheumatifm. 

* In cafes of this nature, the following will likely be of fervice : 
R Antimon. tart. 
Opii purif. 

Hyd. raur. mit.a a bene trit. gr. v. 

Confer, rof. q. f. ut fiant. pilulsc decern, unam quarum capiat 
omni noitc. . 

N 
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CHAP. XIII. 
OF THE TOOTHACH, OR ODONTALGIA, 



ccccLxxvn. I HAVE formerly confidered this' 
difeafe as a fpecies of Rheumatifm, to* be treated upon 
the fame principles as thofe delivered in the preceding, 
chapter ; but now, from more attentive confideration,. 
I am led to ccnlider the toothach as a diftinft difeafe. 
Whi-lft the liabft of what has been delivered in the laft 
chapter proceeds upon the fuppoiition that the rheuma- 
tifm depends upon a certain ftate of the blood veffels, 
and of the motion of the blood in them, without this 
being, produced by the irritation of any acrid matter 
applied ; I judge, that in the toothach, though there 
are often tHc^.fame circumftances in the ftate of the 
blood veffels as, in the cafes of rheumatifm, thcfe cir- 
cumftances in toothach always arife from the applica- 
tion of an acrid matter to the nerves of the teeth. 

ccccLxxvrii. This- difeafe is often no other than a 
pain felt in a particular tooth, without any inflammatory 
affeftiori being at the fame time communicated to the 
neighboring, parts. This, however, is rarely the cafe ; 
and for the moft part, together with the pain of the 
tooth, there is fome degree of pain and of infl^amma- 
tory affeftion communicated to the neighboring parts, 
fometimes^lo^the whole of thofe on the fame fide of the 
head with the affected tooth. 

ecccLxxix. This inflammatory affecEVion feems to me 
to be always an affedion of mufcles, and of the mem- 
branous parts connected with thefe,. without any tenden- 
cy to fuppuration ; andfuch an affection, as is excited 
by cold in fimilar parts elfewhere. It is from thefe cir- 
cumftances that I conclude the affe6:lon to be of the 
rheumatic kind, 

ccccLxxx. It is poffible that the mufcles and mem- 
branes of the jaw may be affeded by the fame caufes 
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Which produce the rheumatifm in other parts ; and it is 
alfo pofhblcjthat arheumiitic diathefis at firft produced by 
irritation, may fubfift in the mufcles and membranes of 
the jaw, fo that the inflammatory affection may be renew- 
ed by certain eaufes without any new application of acrid 
matter : but I am perfuaded that either of thefe occur- 
rences are very rare^ and I have never been able to af- 
certain any cafes of toothach to be of thefe kinds. I 
confider it therefore as highly probable, that this rheu- 
matic affection of the jaws which we name toothach, is 
always dependent upon fome immediate application of 
acrid matter to the nerves of the teeth. 

ecccLxxxi. It is however to be obferved, that this 
application of acrid matter does not always excite a pain 
in the tooth itfelf, or an inflammatory aft'eclion of the 
neighboring parts, but that it very often operates by 
producing a diathefis only 5 fo that cold appHed to the 
neighboring parts^ does excite both a pain in the toothg 
and an inflammatory affedlion of the neighboring parts 
which did not appear before. 

.There feem to be alfo certain ftates of the body, 
which operate upon the fame diathefis, fo as to produce 
toothach. Such feems to be the cafe of pregnant wo* 
men, who arc more liable to toothach than other wo- 
men. There are probably alfo fome cafes of increafed ir- 
ritabiUty which render perfons more fubject to tooth- 
ach. 1 hus women are more liable to the difeafe than 
men, and particularly women liable to hyfteric affec- 
tions; 

ccccLxxxii. The acrid matter producing this dif"- 
eafe, feems to be generated firft in the hard fubftances 
of the teeth ; and as it often appears firfl upon the ex- 
ternal furface of thefe, it might be iufpefted to arife 
from the application of external matters to the teeth ; 
but as the production of this acrimony is often begun 
in the internal cavity of the teeth, where the operation, 
of external matters cannot be fufpefted, and as even 
when it begins upon the external parts of the teeth, the 
operation of the caufe is at firfl: in a fmall portion of the 
teeth only, that it is difficult to fuppofe that any matter 
2 
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externally applied could ad in fuch a partial manner ; 
fo it is prefumed, that the acrid matter occafioning the 
toothach, is produced by fomc vice originating in the 
fubftance of the tooth itfelf. When it begins upon the 
external furface, it is on the enamel ; but upon the in- 
ternal furface, it muft be in the bony part. From what 
caufes it arifes in either of thefe fubftances, I do not at 
all know ; but I fufpccl that it often arifes from fome 
more general fault in the fluids of the body. The fre- 
quent ufe of mercury, efpecially when thrown much 
upon the mouth, and the ftate of the fluids in fcurvy, 
feem both of them to give a difpofition to a caries in 
the teeth ; and it is poflible that fome other acrimoni- 
ous flates of the fluids may have the fame effeft. 

ccccLXxxiii. A caries in fome part of the teeth, 
whether arifmg upon their internal furface, or upon 
their external, proceeding fo far as to reach the nerves 
in the cavity of the teeth, is pretty manifeftly the caufe 
of toothach, and of the firft attacks of it ; but when 
the cavity of the teeth has been opened, fo that the 
external air or other matters can reach that cavity, 
thefe are often the exciting caufes of toothach, and 
ferve to prove in general, that acrid matters applied to 
th e nerves occafion the difeafe. 

ccccLxxxiv. What is the nature of the matter pro- 
duced in the caries of the teeth, I do not underftand, 
nor have I found any proper correftor of it ; but 1 pre- 
fume it to be of the putrid kind, as it often taints the 
breath with a fetid odor. 

ccccLxxxv. In the cure of this difeafe, a long expe- 
rience has Ihown, that the extradion of the carious 
tooth proves the moft effedual, and very often the only 
efieclual remedy of the difeafe. But as in fome cafes 
thii> extraction is not proper, and as in many cafes it is 
obftinately avoided, other means of curing the difeafe, 
or at leaft of relieving the pain^ have been fought for 
and much pradifed. 

ccccLxxxvi. Among thefe remedies, thofe are likely 
to be the moft eifedual which entirely deftroy the affed- 
ed nerve, or at leaft fo much of it as is expofed to the 
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action of the acrid matter in the tooth. When an c- 
pening is made into the cavity of the tooth, the nerve of 
it may be deftroyed moft certainly by the adual cautery ; 
and it may alfo poflibly be done by the application of 
potential caufti#, either of the alkaline or acid kind*. 

ccccLxxxviL When thefe remedies cannot be ren- 
dered effectual, relief may often be obtained by dimin- 
ifhing the fenfibility of the nerve affected, by the appli- 
cation of opium, or of the more acrid aromatic oils, di- 
redtly to the nerve in the tooth.f It appears alfo that 
the fenfibility of the affected nerve may often be for 
fome time diminifhed by the external application of o- 
pium to the extremities of thofe nerves in the ikin, 
which are branches of the fame fifth pair of nerves with 
thofe of the teeth ^. 

ccccLxxxviii. When the difeafe confifts entirely in 
a pain of the nerve of the tooth, without any confider- 
able affection communicated to the neighboring parts, 
the remedies already mentioned are thofe efpecially to be 
employed ; but when the difeafe confifts very much in 
an inflammatory affection of the mufcles and mem- 
branes of the jaw, and when at the fame time there is 
little or no accefs for the above mentioned reniedles to 
the affected nerve, other meafures are to be employed 
for relieving the difeafe. 

ccccLxxxix. If the difeafe be attended with any gen- 
eral phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem, or with any con- 
fiderable degree of pyrexia, a general bleeding may be 
ufeful in relieving the difeafe : but thefe circumflances 

* One of the moft efFe<ftual applications of this nature is ftrong nitrous 
acid, diluted with three or four times its weight of fpirit of wine ; a little o^ 
this is introduced to the aifeded part by a hair pencil or cotton. 
t R Camphora; pulv. trit. 

Opii purif. a gr. f3> . . , , . , , 

Olei caryophylli gutt. i. m. f.pilula parti dolenti admovenda 
Or the foUowing, which may be applied on a Httle cotton ; 
R Camphors, 3 '• 
Opii purif. gr. vij. 
Olei caryophylli gutt. -x. 

Alcohol. 3 ii. digere et cola. , _ . . 

X The following'liniment, rubbed in behind the ear, may be of fervice : 
fit Ol.olivar. opt. 3 i. 
Camphoros. 
Tindt. opii a a 3 'j.M. 

3 
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occur very rarely, and the difeafe is for the mcft part ^ 
purely topical affection, in which, as I obferved before; 
a general bleeding is of very little fervice. As this dif- 
«eare, however, is a topical inflammati^, it might be 
fuppofed that topical bleedings would ^e very ufeful, 
and fcrnctimes they are To ; but it is feldom that their 
effects are either cOnfiderable or permanent. The rea- 
fons of this I take to be, that the difeafe does riot con- 
fift in an affection of the blood velTels alone, as in the 
ordinary cafes of rheumatifm; but in a peculiar affection 
of the fibres both of the mufcles and of the veffels of tlie 
part, induced by irritation. The inefiicacy of topical 
bleedings is with me a proof of the difeafe being of the 
latter kind. • " "■ ' '■ ' ' • ' - 

ccccxc. T|)e remedies, therefore, neceffary to give 
relief in this difeafe, are thofe which take off the fpafm 
of the veffels, and efpecially of the mufcles and mem- 
branes kffecled. Such are bliftering, brought as near to 
the part affected as can be conveniently done ; and fuch 
arealfo iricreafed excretions excited in the neighboring 
parts, as of the faliva and mucus of the mouth, by the 
ufe of acrid mafticatOries. It is often fufficient to ex- 
cite a ftrong fenfation in the neighboring parts, as, 
by eau de luce, fpirit of lavender,' or Hungary water, 
fnuffcd up the noftrils ; or by the' vitriolic ?ether prop- 
erly applied to the cheek. It is upon the fame footing 
that Ifuppofe brandy, or other iardent fpirit, held ill th(i 
mouth is often of fervice. 

ccccxci. There are cafes of toothach in which it 
does not appear that the difeafe arifes from an acrid mat- 
ter immediately applied to the nerve of a tooth, but 
from the external application of cold,or fpme other caufes 
Immediately applied to the mufcles and membranes of 
the jaw; and which, therefore, fcem to require fOme 
remedies different from thofe above mentioned. But, 
in all fuch cafe'^,'it is to be fufpefted, that the effects of 
cold, or of other fuch caufes, are owing to a diathefis, 
produded by an 'acrid matter applied to the nerve of a 
tooth, and continuing in fome meafure to a6t there j; 
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and we have accordingly often found, that the adion 
of thofe external caufes was to be obviated only by the 
extradron of the tooth from which the diathelis had a- 
rifen. 



C H A P. XIV:, 

OF THE GOUT. 

ccccxcii. 1 HE Gout, not only as it occurs 
iin difFerent perfons, but even as it occurs in the fame 
fierfon at different times, is a difeafe of fuch various ap- 
pearance, that it is difficult to render the hiftory of it 
complete and exa^, or to give a charaxfler of it that will 
•univerfally apply. However, I fhall endeavor to de- 
icribe the difeafe as it moft commonly appears, and to 
inark the varieties of it as well as I can. From fuch a 
hiftory I exped that a general characEler may be given ; 
-and fuch i think is the follawing, as given in the Jaft e- 
dition of our Nofology : 

GEN. XXIII. PODAGRA', 

Morbus haeditarius, oriens line caufa externa eviden- 
te, fed praeunte plerumque ventriculi affeftione infolita ; 
pyrexia ; dolor ad articulum et plerumque pedis poUici, 
<:erte pedum et manuum junfturis, potiflimum infeftus ; 
per intervalla revertens, et faepe cum ventriculi et inter- 
narum partium affeclionibus alternans. 

* Var. T. Regular Gout, with a violent inflammatioa, riemaining for a few 
days, and gradually receding with fwelling, itching, and defquamaiion of 
<he part. 

Var. %. Atonic CoiU, isaccompaniedwith an atony of the ftomach, or of 
fome other internal part, without the expc<n:ed and ufual inflammation of 
the joints ; or with flight and temporary pains ; acconipanied with dyfpepfia, 
and other fymptoms of atpny, often alternating with each other. 

Var. 2,.Retro^rade Gout, is marked by an inflammation of the joints fud^ 
denly difappeafing, and an^^tony of fome internal part immediately follow- 
itijj. 

Var. ^. Aberrant Gout, is attended with an inflammation of an internal 
part ; the inflammation of the joint either not preceding, or fuddcnly difap- 
pcaring. • 

4 
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ccccxciii. The Gout is generally a hereditary dif- 
cafe ; but fome perfons, without hereditary difpofition, 
feem to acquire it ; and, in fome, a hereditary tiifpofi- 
tion may be countera6:ed by various caufes. Thefe cir- 
cumftances may feem to give exceptions to our general 
pofition ; but the-facls direftly fupporting it are very nu- 
merous. 

ccccxciv. This difeafe attacks efpecially the male fex; 
but it fometimes, though more rarely, attacks alfo the 
female. The females liable to it are thofe of the more 
robufl and full habits ; and it very often happens to fuch 
long before the menftrual evacuation has ceafed. I have 
found it occurring in feveral females, whofe menftrual e- 
vacuations were more abundant than ufual, 

ccccxcv. This difeafe feldom attacks Eunuchs, and, 
when it does, they feem to be thofe w.ho happen to be of 
a robuft habit, to lead an indolent life, and to live very 
full. 

cccxcvi. The gout attacks efpecially men of robufl 
and large bodies, men of large heads, of full and corpu- 
lent habits, and men whofe fkins are covered with a 
thicker rete muccjum^ which gives a coarfer furface. 

ccccxcvii. If, with the ancients, we might afcertain, 
by certain terms, the temperaments of men, I would 
fay, that the gout attacks efpecially men of a cholorico 
/anguine temperament, and that it very feldom attacks 
the purely fanguine or melancholic. It is, however, 
very diificult to treat this matter with due precifion. 

ccccxcviii. The gout feldom attacks perfons employ- 
ed in conftant bodily labor, or perfons who live much 
upon vegetable aliment. It is alfo faid to be lefs fre- 
quent among thofe people who make no ufe of wine or 
other fermented liquors. 

ccccxcix. The gout does not commonly attack men 
till after the age of five and thirty, and generally not 
till a ftill later period. There are, indeed, inftances of 
the gout occurring more early ; but thefe are few in 
comparifon of the numbers which agree with what we 
have given as the general rule. When the difeafe does 
appear early in life, it feems to be in -thofe in whom the 
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hereditary difpofition is very ftrong, and to whom the 
remote eaufes, to be hereafter mentioned, have been ap- 
plied in a confiderable degree. 

D. As the gout is a hereditary difeafe, and afTecrs efpc- 
cially men of a particular habit, its remote eaufes may 
be confidered as predifponent and occafional. 

Di. 1 he predifponent caufe, fo far as expreifed by ex- 
ternal appearances, or by the general temperament we 
have already marked ; and phylicians have been very 
confident in affigning the occafional eaufes; but, in a. 
difeafe depending fo much upon a predifpoiition, the 
affigning occafional eaufes muft be uncertain, as, in the 
predifpofed, the occafionalcaufes may not always appear, 
and, in perfons not predifpofed, they may appear with- 
out effcdi. This uncertainty mufl particularly affect the 
cafe of the gout ; but I fliall offer what appears to mc 
moft probable on the fubjecl. 

Dii. The occafional eaufes of the gout feem to be of 
two kinds : Firft, Thofe which induce a plethoric ftate 
of the body : Secondly, Thofe which, in plethoric hab- 
its, induce a ftate of debihty. 

Dill. Of the firft kind are a fedentary indolent m-an- 
ner of life, a full diet of animal food, and the large ufc 
of wine, or of other fermented liquors. Thefe circum- 
ftances commonly precede the difeafe ; and, if there 
firould be any doubt of their pqwer of producing it, the 
fact, however, will be rendered fufficiently probable, by 
what has been obferved in ccccxcviii. 

Div. Of the fecond kind of occafional eaufes which in- 
duce debility, are, excefs in venery ; intemperance in 
the ufe of intoxicating liquors ; indigeftion, produced 
either by the quantity or quality of aliments ; much 
application to ftudy or bufinefs ; night watching ; ex- 
ceflive evacuations ; the ceafing of ufual labor ; the fud- 
den change from a very full to a very fpare diet j the 
large ufe of acids and afcefcents ; and, lailly, cold appli- 
ed to the lower extremities. 

Dv. The firft (diii.) feem to act by increafing the pre- 
difpofition, The laft (div.) are commonly the exciting 
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caufeF, both of the firft attacks, and of the repetitions 
of the difeafe. 

Dvi. It is an inflammatory afFeclion of fome of tl\e 
joints which efpecially conftkutes what we call a parox- 
yfm of the gout. This fometimes comes on fuddenly 
without any warning, but is generally preceded by fev- 
cral fymptoms ; fuch as, the ceafmg of a fweating which 
the feet had been' commonly affected with before ; ah 
unufual coldnefs of the feet and legs; a frequent 
numbnefs, alternating with a fenfe of prickling along 
the whole of the lower extremities ; frequent cramps of 
the mufcles of the legs; and an unufual turgefcence of, 
the veins. ' " ■' ' .-■..-•■■ 

Dvii. While thefe fymptoms take -piace in the lower, 
extremities, the whole body is affected with fome degree 
of torpor and languor, and the fundlions of the ftomach 
in particular are more or lefs difturbed ; -the appetite is 
diminiftied, and .fiatulency,or other lymptcnns of indigef- 
tion, are felt. Thefe fymptoms, and tliofeofDvi. tak« 
place for feveral days, fometimes for a week or two, be- 
fore a parpxyfm comes on ; but commonly, upon the 
day immediately preceding it, the appetite becomes great* 
er than ufual. " " ' 

Dviii. The circumftances of paroxyfms are the fol- 
lowing : They come on mo-fl commonly in the fpring. 
and foo.ner or later, according as the vernal heat fuc- 
ceeds fooner or later to the winter's cold ; and, perhaps 
fooner or later alfo, according as the body may happen, 
to be more or lefs expofed to viciffitudes of heat and 
cold. 

Dix. The attacks are fometimes felt firft in the even- 
ing, but more commonly abcrat two or three o*clock of 
the morning. The pasroxyfm begins with a pain affeft- 
ingOne foot, moft commonly in the bailor firft joint of 
the great toe, but fometimes in other parts of the foot. 
With the coming on of this pain , there is commonly 
more or lefs of a cold fliivering, which, as the pain in- 
creafes, gradually ceafes, and is fucceeded by a hot ftage 
of pyrexia, which continues for the fame time with the 
pain itfelf. From the firft attack, the pain becomes by 
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icgrees more violent, and continues in this ftate, with 
great reftleflhefs of the whole body, till next midnight, 
"ifter which it gradually remits ; and, after it has con- 
tinued for twenty four hours from the commencement 
of the firft attack, it commonly ceafes very entirely, and 
with the coming on of a gentle fwtiat, allows the patient 
to fall afleep. The patient, upon coming out of this 
fleep in the morning, finds the pained part afieded with 
fomerednefs and fwelling, which, after having continu- 
ed for f^me days, gradually abate. 

■ Dx. When a paroxyfm has thus come on, although 
the violent pain, after t^'enty four hours, be confidera- 
bly abated, the patient is not entirely reUeved from it. 
For fome days, he has every evening a return of more 
confiddrable pain and pyrexia, imd which continue witi) 
more or lefs violence till morning. After continuing iri 
this manner for fevcral days, the difeafe fometimes goes 
efttireiy off, not to return till after a long interval. 

Dxi. When the difeafe, after havinc: thus remained 
for Ibme time in a joint, ceafts very entirely, it general- 
ly leaves the perfon in very ' perfeft health, enjoying 
greater eafe and alacrity in the funftions of both body 
arid mind, than he had for along time before experienc- 
ed. 

Dxii. At the beginning of the difeafe, the returns of 
it are fometimes only Once in three or four years ; but 
after fome time, the intervals become fliorter, and the 
attacks' become annual : afterwards, they come twice 
each year, atnd at length recur feverSl times during the 
whole courfe of autumn, winter; and fpring ; and, as it 
happens, that, when the fits are frequent, the paroxyfms 
become alfo longer, fo, in the advanced ftate of the dif- 
eafe, the patient is hardly ever tolerably free from it, ex- 
cept perhaps for two or three months in fummer. 

Dxiii. The progrefs of the difeafe is alfo marked 
by the parts which it affecls. At firft, it commonly af- 
fects one foot only ; afterwards, every paroxyfm affe^ls 
both feet, the one aiftcr the other ; and, as the difeafe 
continues to recur, it not only affecls both feet at once, 
but, after, having ceaf^d in the foot which was fecondly 
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attacked, returns again into the foot firft afl'ecled, an4 
perhaps a fecond time alfo into the other. Its changes 
of place are not only from one :^oot to the other, but al- 
fo from the feet into other joints^ efpecially thofe of the 
upper and lower extremities ; fp that there is hardly a 
joint of the body that is not, on one occalion or other, 
^fFedled. It fometimcs'afFecls two different joints at the 
iame time, but more commonly it is fcvere in a lingle 
joint only, andpalTes fucceflively from one joint to anoth- 
er ;fo that the patient's affliction is often protracted for 
along time. '■ . ' ' 

Dxiv. When the difeafch^s often returned, and the 
paroxyfms have become very frequent, the pains are 
commonly lefs violent than they were at firft ; but the 
patient is more affected with ficknefs, and the other 
fymptoms of the atonic gout, which fliall be hereafter 
mentioned. 

Dxv. After the firft paroxyfms of the difeafe,'tthe joints 
which have been affected are entirely reftored to their 
former fupplenefs and flrength ; but after the difeafe 
has recurred very often, the joints affected do neither fo 
fuddenly nor fo entirely recover their former ftate, but 
continue weak and ftiff ; and thefe effects at length pro- 
ceed to fuch a degree, that the joints lofe their motion 
altogether. 

Dxvi. In many perfons, but not in all, after the dif- 
eafe has frequently recurred, concretions of a chalky 
nature are formed upon the outfide of the jointSj and 
for the moft part immediately under the fkin. The 
matter feems to be depofited at firft in a fluid form, bat 
afterwards becomes dry and firm. In their dry ftate, 
thefe concretions are a friable earthy fubftance, very en- 
tirely fbluble in acids. After they have been formed, 
they contribute, with other circumftances, to deftroy 
the motion of the joint. 

Dxvii. In moft perfons who have labored under the 
gout for mAny years, a nephritic affection comes on, and 
difcovers itfelf by all the fymptoms which ufually at- 
tend calculous concretions in the kidneys, and which 
we Ihall have occafion to defcribe in another place. AU 
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that is neceflary to be obferved here Is, that the nephrit- 
ic affection alternates with paroxyfms of the gout, and 
that the two affections, the nephritic and the gouty, are 
hardly ever prefent at the fame time. This alfo may be 
obferved, that children of gouty or nephritic parents 
commonly inherit one or other of thele difeafes ; but 
which ever may have been the principal difeafe of the 
parent, fome of the children have the one, and fome 
the other. In fome of them, the nephritic affedion oc- 
curs alone, without any gout fupervening ; and this 
liappens to be frequently the cafe of the female offspring 
of gouty parents. 

Dxviii. In the whole of the hiftory already given, I 
have defcribed the moft common form of the difeafe, and 
which, therefore, however diverfified in the manner I 
have faid, may be ftill called the regular ftate of the 
gout. Upon occalion, however, the difeafe affumes dif- 
ferent appearances ; but, as I fuppofe the difeafe to de- 
pend always upon a certain diathefis or difpofition of 
the fyftem ; fo every appearance which we can perceive 
to depend upon that fame difpofition, I ftill confider as 
a fymptom and cafe of the gout. The principal circum- 
-ftance in what we term the Regular Gotit^ is the inflam- 
matory affedion of the joints ; and, whatever fymp- 
toms we can perceive to be connected with, or to depend 
upon the difpofition which produces that inflammatory 
affection, but without its taking place, or being prefent 
at the fame time, we name the Irregular Gout. 

Dxix. Of fuch irregular gout there are three differ- 
ent ftates j which I name the atonic .^ the retrocedent, and 
the j?iifplaced gout, 

Dxx. The atonic ftate is when the gouty diathefis 
prevails in the fyftem, but from certain caufes, does 
not produce the inflammatory affection of the joints. 
In this cafe, the morbid fymptoms which appear arc 
chiefly affedions of the ftomach ; fuch as lofs of appetite, 
indigeftion, and its various circumftahces of ficknefs, 
naufea, vomiting, flatulency, acid eructations and pains 
in the region of the ftomach. Thefe fymptoms are fre- 
quently accompanied with pains and cramps in feveral 
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parts of the trunk, and the upper extremities of the body^ 
which are reheved by the diichart^c of wind from the' 
llomach. Together with thcfe affcdl-iohs of the Homachy 
there commonly occurs a collivencfs •,• but fometimes a 
loofnefs with colic pains. 'Ihefe affedions of the ali- 
mentary canal are often attended with all the fump- 
toms of hypOchondriafis ; as dejection of mind, a con-i 
flant and anxious attention to the flightcft feeling;;, 
an imaginary aggravation of thefe, and an apprehenfion 
of dansrcr from them. 

In the fame atonic gout, the vifcera of the thorax alfo 
are fometimes affected, and palpitations, faintings, and 
afthma, occur. 

In the head alfo occur headachs, giddinefs, apoplec- 
tic, and paralytic affections. 

Dxxi. When the feveral fymptOms now mentioned, 
occur in habits having the marks of a gouty difpofition,- 
this may be fufpedted to have laid the foundation of 
them ; and efpecially when either, in fuch habits, » 
manifeft tendency to the inflammatory affection has for- 
merly appeared ; or when the fymptoms mentioned are 
intermixed with, and are relieved by fome degree of 
the inflammatory gout. In fuch cafes there can be no 
doubt of confidering the whole as a ftate of the gout, 

Dxxii. Another ftate of the difeafe I name the retro^ 
cedent gout. This occurs when an inflammatory ftate 
of the joints has, in the ufual manner, come on, but 
which, without arifmg to the ordinary degree of pain 
and inflammation, or at leaft, without thefe continuing 
for the ufual time, and receding gradually in the ufual 
manner, they fuddenly and entirely ceafe, while fome 
internal part becomes affected. The internal part mpfl 
commonly affected is the ftomach, which is then affec- 
ted with anxiety, ficknef&, vomiting, or violent pzdn ; 
but fometimes the internal part is the heart, which 
gives occalion to a fyncope ; fometimes it is the lungs 
which are affeded with afthma ; and fometimes it is the 
head, giving occafion to apoplexy or palfy. In all thefe 
cafes, there can be no doubt of the fymptoms being aU> 
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a: part of the fame difeafe, however different the affec- 
tion may fecm to be in the parts which it attacks. 

Dxxiir. The third itate of irregular gout, which wc 
najtie the mi/placed^ is when the gouty diathefis, inftead 
of producing the inflammatory affeftion of the joints, 
produces an inflammatory affeftion offome internal 
part, and which appears from the fame fymptoms that 
attend the inflammation of thofe parts arifing from 
other caufes. 

Whether the gouty diathefis does ever produce fuch- 
inflammation of the internal parts, without having firft 
produced it in the joints, or if the inflammation of the 
internal part be always a tranflation from the joints 
previoufly affeded, I dare not determine ; but, even^ 
liippoflng the latter to be always the cafe, 1 think the 
difference of the affeftion of the internal part mufl flilL 
diflinguifh the mifplaced from what I have named the 
Retrocedent Gout. 

Dxxriv. What internal parts may be affeeled by the 
mifplaced gout, I cannot precifely fay,, becaufe I have 
never met with any cafes of the mifplaced- gout in my 
pradice ; and I find no cafes of it diflinftly marked- by 
practical writers, except that of a pneumonic inflamma- 
tion. 

Dxxv. There are two cafes of a tranflated gout ; the 
one of which is an aSection of the neck of the bladder, 
producing pain, flrangury, and a catarrhus veficse : The 
other is an affection of the recbum, fometimes by pain 
alone in that part, and fometimes by haemorrhoidal fwell- 
ings there. In gouty perfoiis, I have known fuch affec- 
tions alternate with inflammatory affeftions of the joints r 
But whether to refer thofe affections to the retrocedent, 
or to the mifplaced gout, I will not prefume to deter-. 
mine. 

i>xxvi. From the hiflory which I have now delivered 
of the gout, I think it m.ay be difcerned under all its va- 
rious appearances. It is however commonly fuppofed, 
that there are cafes in which it may be difficult to diflin- 
guifh gout from rheumatifm, and it is pofTible there may 
be fuch cafes ; but, for the moft part, the two difeafes 
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may be diftinguifhcd with great certainty, by obferving 
the predifpofition, the antecedents, the parts affeded, th« 
recurrences of the difeafe, and its conncd:ion with the 
other parts of the fyftem ; which circumftances, for the 
moft part, appear very differently in the two difeafes. 

Dxxvi I. With refped to the gout, our next bufinefs 
is to inveftigate its proximate caufc ; which muft be a 
difficult tafk, and I attempt it v,^ith fome diffidence. 

Dxxviii. Upon this fubje(^, the opinion which has gen- 
erally prevailed is, that the gout depends upon a certain 
morbific matter, always prefcnt in the body ; and that 
this matter, by certain caufes, thrown upon the joints or 
other parts, produces the fev^ral phenomena of the dif- 
eafe. 

Dxxix This doctrine, however ancient and general^ 
appears to me very doubtful ; for, 

Firft, there is no dircd evidence of any morbific mat- 
ter being prefent in perfons difpofed to the gout. There 
are no experiments or obfervations which fhow that the 
blood, or other humors of gouty perfons, are in any re- 
fpecl difierent from thofe of other perfons. Previous to 
attacks of the gout, there appear no marks of any mor- 
bid ftate of the fluids ; for the difeafe generally attacks 
thofe perfons who have enjoyed the moft perfed health, 
and appear to be in that ftatewhen the difeafe cotnes on. 
At a certain period of the difeafe, a peculiar matter in- 
deed appears in gouty perfons (dxvi.) : but this, which 
does not appear in every inftance, and which appears 
only after the difeafe has fubfifted for a long time, feems 
manifeftly to be the effect, not the caufe of the difeafe. 
Further, though there be certain acrids which, taken 
into the body, feem to excite the gout (div.), it is proba- 
ble that thefe acrids operate othervv^ife in exciting the dif- 
eafe, than by affording the material caufe of it. In gene- 
ral, therefore, there is no proof of any morbific matter 
being the caufe of the gout. 

Secondly, The fuppofitions concerning the particular 
nature of the matter producing the gout, have been fo 
various and fo contradidory to each other, as to allow us 
to conclude, that there is truly no proof of the exiftence 
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of any of them. With refped to many of thefe fuppofi- 
tions, they are fo inconfiftent with chemical philofophy, 
and with the laws of theanimal economy, that they muft 
be entirely rejected. 

Thirdly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter being 
the caufe of the gout, is not confiftent with the phenom- 
ena of the difeafe, particularly with its frequent and 
fudden tranflations from one part to another. ^ 

Fourthly,The fuppofition is further rendered improba- 
ble by this, that if a morbific matter did exift, its opera- 
tion fhould be fimilar in the feveral parts which it at- 
tacks ; whereas it feems to be very different, beingjftimu- 
lant, and exciting infliammation in the joints, but fedativt 
and deftroying the tone in the ftomach : Which, upon 
the fuppofition of particular matter a<fting in both cafes, 
is not to be explained by any difference in the part af- 
fefted. 

Fifthly, Some fads, alleged in proof of a morbific 
matter, are not fuificiently confirmed, fuch as thofe 
which would prove the difeafe to be contagious. There 
is, however, no proper evidence of this, the fads given 
being not only few, but exceptionable ; and the neg- 
ative obfervations are innumerable. 

Sixthly, Some arguments brought in ; favor of a 
morbific matter, are founded upon a miflaken explana- 
tion. The difeafe has been fuppofed to depend upon a 
morbific matter, becaufe it is hereditary. But the in- 
ference is not juft ; for mofl: hereditary difeafes do not 
depend upon any morbific matter, but upon a particular 
conformation of the ftrudure of the body, tranfmitted 
from the parent-to the offspring ; and this lafl appears 
to be particularly the cafe in the gout. It may be alfo 
obferved, that hereditary difeafes, depending upon a 
morbific matter, always appear much more early in life 
than the gout commonly does. 

Seventhly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter be- 
ing the caufe of the gout, has been hitherto ufelefs, as 
it has not fuggefted any fuccefsful method of cure. 
Particular fuppofitions have often corrupted the pradice, 
and have frequently led from thofe views which might 
O 
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be ufeful, and from that praflice which experience had 
approved. Further, though the fuppofition of a mor- 
bific matter has been generally received, it has been as 
generally neglected in pradice. When the gout has 
affe^-ed the ftomach, nobody thinks of corre<^ing the 
matter fuppofed to be prefent there, but merely of ref- 
toring the tone of the moving fibres. 

Eighthly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter is 
quite fuperfluous j for it explains nothing, vi^ithout 
fuppofing that matter to produce a change in the ftate 
of the moving powers ; and a change in the ftate of 
the moving powers, produced by other caufes, explains 
every circumftance, without the fuppofition of a morbif- 
ic matter ; and, to this purpofe, it may be obferved, that 
many of the caufes (div) exciting the gout, do not op- 
erate upon the ftate of the fluids, but diredtly and fole- 
ly upon that of the moving powers. 

Laftly, The fuppofition of a morbific matter is alfo 
fuperfluous ; becaufe, without any fuch fuppofilion, I 
think the difeafe can be explained in a manner more 
confiftent with its phenomena, with the laws of the an- 
imal economy, and with the method of cure which ex- 
perience has approved. 

I now proceed to give this explanation ; but, before 
entering upon it, 1 muft premife fome general obferva- 
tions. 

Dxxx. The firft obfervation is that the gout is a 
difeafe of the whole fyftem, or depends upon a certain 
general conformation and ftate of the body ; which 
manifeftly appears from the facts mentioned from cccc- 
xciv. to ccccxcvii. But the general ftate of the fyftem 
depends chiefly upon the ftate of its primary moving 
powers ; and therefore the gout may be fuppofed to be 
chiefly an affedion of thefe. 

Dxxxi. My fecond obfervation is, that the gout is 
manifeftly an affection of the nervous fyftem ; in which 
the primary moving powers of the whole fyftem are 
lodged. The occafional or exciting caufes (div.), are 
almoft all fuch as aft diredlly upon the nerves and ner- 
vous fyftem j and the greater part of the fymptoms of 
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the atonic or retrocedent gout are manifeftly afFeclions of 
the fame fyftem. dxx. and dxxii.) This leads us to feek 
■for an explanation of the whole of the difeafe in the laws 
of the nervous fyftem, and particularly in the changes 
which may happen in the balance of its feveral parts. 

Dxxxii. My third obfervation is, that the ftomach, 
which has fo univerfal a confent with the reft of the 
fyftem, is the internal part that is the moft frequently 
and often very confiderably affected by the gout. The 
paroxyfms of the difeafe are commonly preceded by an 
afiedion of the ftomach (dvii.) ; many of the exciting 
caufes (div.) act firft upon the ftomach ^ and the fymp- 
toms of the atonic and retrocedent gout (dxx. dxxii.) 
are moft commonly and chiefly affe(5tions of the fame 
prgan. This obfervation leads us to remark, that there 
is a balance fubfifting between the ftate of the internal 
and that of the external parts ; and, in particular, that 
the ftate of the ftomach is connected with that of the 
external parts fo (xliv.), that the ftate of tone in the one 
may be communicated to the oTher. 

Dxxxiii. Thefe obfervations being premifed, I fhalt 
now offer the following pathology of the gout. 

In fome pcrfons there is a certain vigorous and ple- 
thoric ftate of the fyftem (ccccxcvi.), which, at a cer- 
tain period of life, is liable to a lofs of tone in the ex- 
tremities (ccccxcix. dvi.) This is in fome meafure 
communicated to the whole fyftem, but appears more 
cfpecially in the functions of the ftomach (fivii.) When 
this lofs of tone occurs while the energy of the brain 
ftill retains its vigor, the vis medicatrix naturae is excit- 
ed to reftore the tone of the parts ; and accompliflies 
it by exciting an inflammatbry affection in fome part 
of the extremities. When this has fubfifted for fome 
days, the tone of the extremities, and of the whole 
fyftem, are reftored, and the patient returns to his ordi- 
nary ftate of health (dxi.) 

Dxxxiv. This is the courfe of things, in the ordina- 
ry form of the difeafe, which we name the regular 
gout ; but there are circumftances of the body, in which 
this courfe is interrupted or varied. Thus when the 
2 
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atony (dvi. dvii.) has taken place, if the rea£l:ion (dix.) 
do not fucceed, the atony continues in the ftomach, or 
perhaps in other internal parts, and produces that ftate 
•which we have, for reafons now obvious, named the 
atonic gout. 

Dxxxv. A fecond cafe of variation in the courfe of 
the gout is, when, to the atony, the reaction and inflam- 
mation have to a certain degree fucceeded, but from 
caufes either internal or external, the tone of the ex- 
tremities, and perhaps, of the whole fyftem, is weaken- 
ed fo that the inflammatory ftate, before it had either 
proceeded to the degree, or continued for the time, re- 
quifite for reftoring the tone of the fyftem, fuddenly 
and entirely ceafes. Hence the ftomach, and other inter- 
nal parts, relapfe into the ftate of atony ; and perhaps 
have this incrcafed by the atony communicated from 
the extremities : All which appears in what we have 
termed the retrocedeyit gout. 

Dxxxvi. A third cafepf variation from the ordinary 
courfe of the gout is, when, to the atony ufually preced- 
ing, an inflammatory reaction fully fucceeds : But has 
its ufual determination to the joints by fome circum- 
ftances prevented ; and is therefore directed to an in- 
ternal part, where it produces an inflammatory affection, 
and that ftate of things which we have named the mif' 
■placed gcut, 

Bxxxvii. We have thus offered an explanation of the 
circumftances of the fyftem in the feveral ftates of the 
gout ; and this explanation we fuppofe to be confiftent 
with the phenomena of the difeafe, and with the laws of 
the animal economy. There are indeed, with refpecl to 
the theory of the difeafe, feveral queftions which might 
be put, to which we have not given any anfwer. But, 
though perhaps we could give an anfwer to many of 
thefe queftions it does not here appear neceffary ; as at 
prefent we intend only to eftablifli fuch general fads with 
regard to this difeafe, as may lay a foundation for the 
cure of it, fo far as experience has enabled us to profe- 
cute it. Proceeding, therefore, upon the feveral parts 
©f the pathology given, as fo many matters of fad, I 
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fhall now confider what may be attempted towards the 
cure of the difeafe. 

Bxxxviii. In entering upon this, I muft obferve, in 
the firft place, that a cure has been commonly thought 
impoflible ; and we acknowledge it,to be very probable 
that the gout, as a difeafe of the whole habit, and very 
often depending upon original conformation, cannot be 
cured by medicines, the effects of which are always very 
tranfitory, and feldom extend to the producing any con- 
fiderable change of the whole habit. 

Dxxxix. It would perhaps have been happy for gouty 
perfons, if this opinion had been implicitly received by 
them ; as it would have prevented their having been fo 
often the dupes of felf interefted pretenders, who have 
either amufed them with inert medicines, or have ralh- 
lyemployed thofe of the moft pernicious tendency. I 
am much difpofed to believe the impoflibility of a cure 
of the gout by medicines ; and more certainly ftill in- 
cline to think, that whatever may be the pollible pow- 
er of medicines, yet no medicine for curing the gout 
has hitherto been found. Although almoft every age 
has prefented a new remedy, yet all hitherto offered 
have very foon been either neglcded as ufelefs, or con- 
demned as pernicious. 

DXL. Though unwilling to admit the power of medi- 
cines, yet I contend,that a great deal can be done towards 
the cure of the gout by a regimen j And from what has 
been obferved (ccccxcviii.), I am firmly perfuaded 
that any man who, early in life, will enter upon the 
conftant pradice of bodily labor, and of abftinence 
from animal food, will be preferved entirely from the 
difeafe. 

Whether there be any other means of radically cur- 
ing the gout, I am not ready to determine. There are 
hiftories of cafes of the gout, in which it is faid, that by 
great emotions of mind, by wounds, and by other acci- 
dents, the fymptoms have been fuddenly relieved, and 
never again returned ; but how far thefe accidental cures 
might be imitated by art, or would fucceed in other 
cafes, is at leaff extremely uncertain. 
3 
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DXLi. The praftices proper and neceffary in the treat- 
ment of the gout, are to be confidered under two heads; 
Jirjiy As they are to be employed in the intervals of 
paroxyfms ; or, fecondly. As during the time of thefe. 

Jdxlii. In the intervals of paroxyfms, the indications 
are, to prevent the return of paroxyfms, or at leaft to 
render them lefs frequent, and more moderate. During 
the time of paroxyfms, the indications are, to moder- 
ate the violence, and fhorten the duration of them as 
much as can be done with fafety. 

DXLiii. It has been already obferved, that the gout 
may be entirely prevented by conftant bodily exercife 
and by 21 low diet ; and I am of opinion, that this pre- 
vention may take place even in perfons who have a 
hereditary difpofition to the difeafe. I mtift add here, 
that even when the difpofition has difcovercd itfelf by 
feveral paroxyfms of inflammatory gout, I am perfuaded 
that labor and abftinence will abfolutely prevent any re- 
turns of it for the rell of life. Thefe, therefore, are the 
means of anfwering the firft indication to be purfued in 
the intervals of paroxyfms ; and I muft here ofier feme 
remarks upon the proper ufe of thefe remedies. 

DXLiv. Exercife, in perfons difpofed to the gout, is 
directed to two purpofes : One of thefe is the llrength- 
ening of the tone of the extreme veflcls ; and the oth- 
er, the guarding againft a plethoric ftate. For the for- 
mer, if exercife be employed early in life, and before 
intemperance has weakened the body, a very moderate 
degree of it will anfwer the purpofe ; and for the lat- 
ter, if abftinence be at the fame time obferved, little ex- 
ercife will be necfleary. 

DXLv. With refpecl to exercife, this in general is lo 
be obferved, that it Ihould never be violent ;for, if vi- 
olent, it cannot be long continued, and muft always en- 
danger the bringing on an atony in proportion to the 
violence of the preceding exercife. 

DxjLvi. It is alfo to be obferved, that the exercife of 
geftation, though confiderable and conftant, if it be en- 
tirely without bodily exercife, will not anfwer the pur- 
pofe in preventing the gout. For this end, therefore, 
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the cxercife muft be in fome meafure that of the body ; 
and muft be moderate, but at the fame time conftant, 
and continued through Hfe. 

DXLVii. In. every cafe and circumftance of the gout 
in which the patient retains the ufe of his limbs, bodily 
cxercife, in the intervals of paroxyfms, will always be ufe- 
ful ; and, in the beginnings of the difeafe, when the difpo- 
fition to it is not yet ftrong, exercife may prevent a par- 
oxyfm which otherwife might have come On. In more 
advanced ftates of the difeafe, however, when there is 
fome difpofition to a paroxyfm, much walking will 
bring it on ; either as it weakens the tone of the lower 
extremities, or as it excites an inflammatory difpofition 
in them ; and it is probable, that in the fame manner 
ftrains or contufions often bring on a paroxyfm of the 
gout. 

■ DXLvni. Abftinence, the other part of our regimen 
(dxlO for preventing the gout, is of more difficult ap- 
plication. If an abftinence from animal food be entered 
upon early in life, while the vigor of the fyftem is yet 
entire, we have no doubt of its being both fafe and 
effedual ; but if the motive for this diet fliall not have 
occurred till the conftitution fhall have been broken by 
intemperance, or by the decline of life, a low diet may 
then endanger the bringing on an atonic tiate. 

DXLix. Further, if a low diet be entered upon only 
in the decline of life, and beat the fame time a very 
great change in the former manner of living, the with- 
drawing of an accuftomed ftimulus of the fyftem may 
readily throw this into an atonic ftate. 

DL. The fafety of an abftemious courfe may be great- 
er or lefs according to the management of it. It is an- 
imal food which efpecially difpofes to the plethoric and 
inflammatory iVatc, and that food is to be therefore ef- 
pecially avoided ; but, on the other hand, it is vegetable 
aliment of the loweft quality that is in danger of weak- 
ening the fyftem too much, by not aftbrding fufficicnt 
nourifliment ; and more particularly, of weakening the 
tone of the ftomach by its accfcency. It is theretoie a 
diet of a middle nature that U to be chofen i and milk 
4 
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is preclfely of this kind, as containing both animal and 
vegetable matter. 

As approaching to the nature of milk, and as being 
a vegetable matter containing the greateft portion of 
nourifliment, the farinaceous feeds are next to be cho- 
fen, and are the food ^noft proper to be joined with 
milk. 

DLL With refped to drink, fermented liquors are ufe- 
ful only when they are joined with animal food, and 
that by their acefcency ; and their ftimulus is only necef- 
fary from cuftom. When, therefore, animal food is to 
be avoided, fermented liquors are unneceffary ; and by 
increaling the acefcency of vegetables, thefe liquors may 
be hurtful. The ftimulus of fermented or fpiritous 
liquors, is not neceffary to the young and vigorous ; 
and when much employed, impairs the tone of the 
fyftem. Thefe liquor therefore are to be avoided, ex- 
cept fo far as cuftom and the declining ftate of the fyf- 
tem may have rendered them neceflary. For prevent- 
ing or moderating the regular gout, water is the only 
proper drink. 

DLii. With refpecl to an abftemious courfe, it has 
been fuppofed, that an abftinence from animal food and 
fermented liquors, or the living upoiT milk and farina- 
cea alone, for the fpace of one year, might be fufficient 
for a radical cure of the gout : and it is poftible, that at 
a certain period of life, in certain circumftances of the 
conftitution, fuch a meafure might anfwer the purpofe. 
But this is very doubtful ; and it is more probable that 
the abftinence muft, in a great meafure, be continued, 
and the milk diet be perfifted in for the reft of life. It 
is well known, that feveral perfons who had entered on 
an abftemious courfe, and had been thereby delivered 
from the gout, have however, upon returning to their 
former manner of full living, had the difcaie return up- 
on them with as much violence as before, or in a more 
irregular and more dangerous form. 

DLiiL It has been alleged, that for preventing the re- 
turn of the gout, blood letting, or fcarifications of the 
feet, frequently repeated, and at ftated times, may be 
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praclifed with advantage ; but of this I have had no 
experience. 

DLiv. Exrercife and abftinence are the means of avoid- 
ing the plethoric ftate which gives the difpofition to the 
gout, and arc, therefore, the means propofed for pre- 
venting paroxyfms, or, at leaft^ for rendering them lefs 
frequent and more moderate. But m>any circumftances 
prevent the fteadinefs necelTary in purfuing thefe mea{- 
ures J and, therefore, in fuch cafes unlefs great care be 
taken to avoid the exciting caufcs, the difeafe may fre- 
quently return ; and, in many cafes, the preventing of 
paroxyfms is chiefly to be obtained by avoiding thofe 
exciting caufes enumerated in div. The conduct nec- 
elTary for avoiding them, will be fuiliciently obvious to 
perfons acquainted with the doctrines of the Hygic- 
ine, which I fuppofe to have been delivered in another 
place. 

DLv. A due attention in avoiding thofe feveral caufes 
(diii. div.), will certainly prevent fits of the gout ; and 
the taking care that the exciting caufes be never appli- 
ed in a great degree, will certainly render fits more 
moderate when they do come on. But, upon the whole, 
it will appear, that a ftrid attention to the whole con- 
duft of life, is in this matter neceffiiry ; and, therefore, 
when the predifpofition has taken place, it v/ill be ex. 
tremely diilicult to avoid the difeafe. 

DLvi. I am indeed firmly perfuaded, that, by obviat- 
ing the predifpofition, and by avoiding the exciting 
caufes, the gout may be entirely prevented ; but, as the 
meafures neceffary for this purpofe will, in mofi cafes, 
be purfued with difficulty, and even with reluftance, 
men have been very difirous to fmd a medicine which 
might anfwer the purpofe, without any refcraint on 
their manner of living. To gratify this dcfire, phyh- 
cians have propofed, and, to take advantage of it, em- 
pirics have feigned many remedies, as v/e have already 
obferved. Of what nature feveral of thefe remedies 
have been, I cannot certainly fay ; but, of thofe, which 
are unknown, we conclude, from their having been on- 
ly of temporary fame, and from their having foon fai- 
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Icn into negleft, that they have been either inert or per- 
nicious, and, therefore, I make no inquiry after them ; 
and fliall now remark only upon one or two known rem- 
edies for the gout, which have been lately in vogue. 

DLvii. One of thefe is what has been named in En- 
gland the Portland Powder. This is not a new medi- 
cine, but is mentioned by Galen, and, with fome little 
variation in its compofition, has been mentioned by the 
writers of almoft every age lince that time. It appears 
to have been at times in fafliion, and to have again fall- 
en into negle<a ; and I think that this laft has been ow- 
ing to its having been found to be, in many inftances, 
pernicious. In every inftance which I have known of 
its exhibition for the length of time prefcribed, the per- 
fons who had taken it were indeed afterwards free from 
any inflammatory affedlion of the joints, but they were 
affecfled with many fymptoms of the atonic gout ; and 
all, foon after finilhing their courfe of the medicine, have 
been attacked with apoplexy, afthma, or dropfy, whicU 
proved fatal. 

DLViii. Another remedy, which has had the appear* 
ance of preventing the gout, is an alkali in variou s forms, 
fuch as the fixed alkali, both mild and cauftic, lime wa- 
ter, foap, and abforbent earths. Since it became com- 
mon to exhibit thefe medicines in nephritic and calcu- 
lous cafes, it has often happened that they were given 
to thofe who were at the fame time fubjed: to the gout j 
and it has been obferved, that, under the ufe of thefe 
medicines, gouty perfons have been longer free from the 
fits of their diieafc. That, however, the ufe of thefe 
medicines has entirely prevented the returns of gout, I 
do not know ; becaufe I never pufhed the ufe of thofe 
medicines for a long time, being apprehenfive that the 
long continued ufe of them might produce a hurtful 
change in the ftate of the fluids. 

DLix. With refpecl to preventing the gout, I have 
only one other remark to offer. As the preventing the 
gout depends very much on fupporting the tone of 
the fl:omach, and avoiding indigeftion ; fo cofl:ivenefs, 
by occafioning this, is very hurtful to gouty pcrfous 
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It is, therefore, neceffary for fuch pcrfons to prevent or 
remove coftivenefs, and, by a laxative medicine, when 
needful ; but it is at the fame time proper, that the 
medicine employed fnould be fuch as may keep the bel- 
ly regular, without much purging. Aloetics, rhubarb, 
magnefia alba, or flowers of fulphur, may be employed, 
as the one or the other may happen to be beft fuitcd to 
particular perfons. 

DLX. Thefe are the feveral meafures (from dxlii. to 
DLix. ) to be purfued in the intervals of the paroxyfms; 
and we are next to mention the meafures proper during 
the time of them. 

DLXi. As, during the times of paroxyfms, the body 
is in a feverifti ftate,' no irritation fnould then be added 
to it ; and every part, therefore, of the antiphlogiftic re- 
gimen (cxxx. to cxxxm.), except the application of 
cold, ought to be flridly obferved. 

Another exception to the general rule may occur, 
when the tone of the ftomach is weak, and when the 
patient has been before much accuftomed to the ufe of 
llrong drink ; for then it may be allowable, and even 
neceffary, to give fome animal food, and a little wine. 
' DLXii. That no irritation is to be added to the fyftem 
during the paroxyfms of gout, except in the cafes men- 
tioned, is entirely agreed upon among phyficians j but 
it is a more difficult matter to determine whether, dur- 
ing the time of paroxyfms, any meafures may be pur- 
fued to moderate the violence of reaction and of inflam- 
mation. Dr, Sydenham has given it as his opinion, 
that the more violent the inflammation and pain, the 
paroxyfms will be the ihorter, as well as the interval be- 
tween the prefent and next paroxyfm longer ; and, if 
this opinion be admitted as juft, it will forbid the ufe of 
any remedies which might moderate the inflammation 
which is, to a certain degree, undoubtedly neceffary for 
the health of the body. On the other hand, acute pain 
preffes for relief; and, although a certain degree of in- 
flammation may fecm abfolutely necefiary, it is pot cer- 
tain biit that a moderate degree of it may anfwer the 
purpofe ; and it is even probable, that, in many cafes. 
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the violence of inflammation may weaken the tone of 
the parts, and thereby invite a return of paroxyfms. 
It feems to me to be in this way, that, as the difeale ad- 
vances, the paroxyfms become more frequent. 

DLxiii. From thefe laft confiderations, it feems proba- 
ble, that, during the time of paroxyfms, feme meafures 
maybe taken to moderate the violence of the inflamma- 
tion and pain ; and particularly, that, in firfl: parox- 
yfms, and in the young and vigorous, blood letting at 
the arm may be praclifed with advantage ; but I am 
perfuaded, that this practice cannot be repeated often 
with fafety ; becaufe blood letting not only weakens 
the'tone of thefyftem, but mayalfo contribute to pro- 
duce plethora. I believe, however, that bleeding by 
leeches upon the foot, and upon the inflamed part, may 
be practifed, and repeated with greater fafety ; and I 
have known inftances of its having been praftifed with 
fafety, to moderate and fliorten paroxyfms ; but how 
far it may be carried, we have not had experience e- 
nough to determine. 

DLXiv. Befides blood letting, and the antiphlogiftic 
regimen, it has been propofed to employ remedies for 
moderating the inflammatory fpafm of the pait afi'ecled, 
fuch as warm bathing, and emollient poultices. Thefe 
have fometimes been employed w^ith advantage and 
fafety ; but, at other times, have been found to give 
occaiion to a retrocefllon of the gout. 

DLxv. Bliftering is a very effectual means of relieving 
and difcufling a paroxyfm of the gout ; but has alfo fre- 
quently had the effecl of rendering it retrocedent. 

DLxvi. The flinging with nettles I confider as analo- 
gous to blifliering ; and I think it probable that it would 
be attended with the fame danger. 

DLxvii. The burning with moxa, or other fubftances, 
I confider as a remedy of the fame kind. I have had, 
indeed, no evidence of this proving hurtful ; but nei- 
ther have I had any proper evidence of its having prov- 
ed a radical cure. 

I3LXVII1, Camphire, and fome aromatic oils, have the 
power of allaying the pain, and of removing the inflam- 
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mation from the part afFecled ; but thefe remedies com- 
monly make the inflammation only fliift from one part 
to another, and, therefore, with the hazard of its fall- 
ing upon a part where it may be more dangerous ; and 
they have fometimes rendered the gout retrocedent. 

DLXix. From thefe refledions (dlxiv. ct feq.), it will 
appear, that fome danger muft attend every external ap- 
plication to the parts affecled, during a paroxyfm ; and 
that, therefore, the common pradice of committing the 
perfon to patience and flannel alone, is eftabliflied upon 
the beft foundation. 

DLXX. Opiates give the moft certain relief from 
jpain ; but, when given in the beginning of gouty par- 
oxyfms, occalion thefe to return with greater violence. 
When, however, the paroxyfms fliall have abated in 
their violence, but ftill continue to return, fo ^as to oc- 
calion painful and reftlefs nights, opiates may be then 
given with fafety and advantage, efpecially in the cafe 
of perfons advanced in life, and who have been often af- 
fefted with the difeafe. 

DLxxi. When, after paroxyfms have ceafed, fome 
fwelling and ftiffnefs fhall remain in the joints, thefe 
fymptoms are to be difcufled by the diligent ufe of the 
flefli brulh. 

DLXxii. Purging, immediately after a paroxyfm, will 
be always employed with the hazard of bringing it on 
again, 

Dxxiii. I have now finiflied what has occurred to 
be faid upon the means of preventing and curing the reg- 
ular gout, and fliall now conflder its management when 
it has become irregular, of which, as I have obferved 
above, here are three different cafes. 

DLxxiv. In the firfl: cafe, which I have named the A- 
tonic Gout, the cure is to be accompliflied by carefully 
avoiding all debilitating caufes, and by employing, at 
the fame time, the means of ftrengthening the fyftem in 
general, and the fl:omacli in particular. 

DLXxv. For the avoiding debilitating caufes, I muft 
refer to the dodrines of the Hygieine, as in duv. 
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DLXXvi. For flrengthening the fyftem in general, I 
mufc recommend frequent exercife on horfeback, and 
moderate walking. Cold bathing alfo may anfwer the 
purpofe, and may be fafely employed, if it appear to be 
powerful in ftimulating the fyftem, and be not applied 
when the extremities are threatened with any pain. . 

For fupporting the tone of the fyftem in general, 
when threatened with atonic gout, fome animal food 
ought to be employed, and the more acefcent vegeta- 
bles ought to be avoided. In the fame eafc, fome wine 
alfo may be neceffary j but it ftiould be in moderate 
quantity, and of the leaft acefcent kinds ; and, if every 
kind of wine fliall be found to increafe the acidity of the 
fiomach, ardent fpirits and water muft be employed. 

DLXxvii. For ftrengthening the ftomach, bitters and 
tlie Peruvian bark may be employed j but care muft be 
taken, that they be not conftantly employed for any 
great length of time. Compare dlvii. 

The moft effeclual medicine for ftrengthening the 
ftomach is iron, which may be employed under various 
preparations ; but to me the beft appears to be the ruft 
in fine powder, which may be given in very large 
dofes. . , 

For fupporting the tone of the ftomach, aromatics 
may be employed, but ftiould be ufed with caution , as 
the frequent and large ufe of them may have an oppo- 
fite efFett ; and they ihould, therefore, be given only in 
compUance with former habits, or for palliating preferit 
fymptoms. 

When the ftomach happens to be liable to indigeftion, 
gentle vomits may be frequently given ; and proper 
laxatives fhould be always employed, to obviate or to 
remove coftivenefs. 

DLXxvi 1 1, In the atonic gout, or in perfons liable to 
it, to guard againft cold is efpecially neceflary ; and 
the moft certain means of doing this, is by repairing to 
a warm climate during the winter fcafon. 

DLxxix. In the more violent cafes of the atonic gout, 
bliftering the lower extremities may be ufeful ; but that 
remedy ftiould be avoided when any pain threatens the 
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extremities. In perfons liable to the atonic gout, iflues 
may be eftablifhed in the extremities, as in feme meaf- 
ure a fupplement to the difeafe. 

DLXXX. A lecond cafe of the irregular gout, is that 
which I have named the Retrocedent. When this af- 
fe<5ls the ftomach and inteftines, relief is to be inftantly 
attempted by the free ufe of ftrong wines, joinded with 
aromatics, and given warm ; or if thefe fhall not prove 
powerful enough, ardent fpirits muft be employed, and 
are to be given in a large dofe. In moderate attacks, ar- 
dent fpirits impregnated with garlic, or v/kh afafoetida, 
may be employed ; or, even without the ardent fpirits, a 
folution of afafoetida with the volatile alkali, may anfwer 
the purpofe. Opiates are often an effectual remedy, and 
may be joined with aromatics, as in the Elecluarium 
Thebaicum ; or they may be ufefuUy joined with vola*. 
tile alkali and camphire. Mufk has likewife proved ufe- 
ful in this difeafe. 

When the affedion of the ftomach is accompanied with 
vomiting, this may be encouraged, by taking draughts 
of warm wine, at firft with water, and afterwards with- 
out it ; having at length recourfe, if neceffary, to fome 
of the remedies above mentioned, and particularly the 
opiates. 

In like manner, if the inteftines be affecled with 
diarrhoea, this is to be at firft encouraged, by taking 
plentifully of weak broth ; and when this ihall have been 
done fufficienly, the tumult is to be quieted by opi- 
ates. 

DLxxxi. When the retrocedent gout fhall affeft the 
lungs, and produce afthma, this is to be cured by opi- 
ates, by antifpafmodics, and perhaps by bliftering on 
the breaft or back. 

DLXxxii. When the gout, leaving the extremities, 
ihall affed the head, and produce pain, vertigo, apo- 
plexy, or palfy, our refources are very precarious. The 
m oft probable means of relief is bliftering the head; 
and if the gout ftiall have receded very entirely from 
the extremities, blifters may be applied to thefe alfo. 
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Together with thefe blifterings, aromatics, and the vol- 
atile alkaU, may be thrown into the ftomach. 

DLXxxiii. The third cafe of the irregular gout Is 
what I have named the Mifplaced, that is, when the in- 
flammatory affection of the gout, inftead of falling up- 
on the extremities, falls upon fome internal part. In 
this cafe, the difeafe is to be treated by blood letting, 
and by fuch other remedies as would be proper in an 
idiopathic inflammation of the fame parts. 

DLXxxiv. Whether the tranflation fo frequently 
made from the extremities to the kidneys, is to be con- 
lidcred as an inftance of the mifplaced gout, feems, as 
we have faid before, uncertain : but I am difpofed to 
think it fomething different ; and therefore am of opin- 
ion, that in the Nephralgia Calculofa produced upon 
this occalion, the remedies of inflammation are to be 
employed no farther than they may be otherwife fome- 
times necelTary in that difeafe, ariiing from other caufes 
than the gout. 
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DLxxxf . I HE difeafes comprehended under 
this title, which make the third Order of Pyrexiae in 
our Nofology, are in general fuch as do not arife but 
iipon occafion of a fpecific contagion applied, which firft 
produces fever, and afterwards an eruption upon the 
furface of the body ; and which difeafes, for the moft 
part, affe^l perfons but once in the courfe of their lives. 
DLxxxvi. Whether the character of the Order may 
be thus limited, or if the Order may be allowed to com- 
prehend alfo the eruptive fevers produced by a matter 
generated in the body itfelfj and likewife thofe cafes of 
eruption which do not depend upon contagion, or up- 
on a matter generated before the fever^but upon a mat- 
ter generated in the courfe of the fever, I am not ready 
to determine. Of the difeafes enumerated by the 
Nofologifts as Exanthemata.^ there are certainly three 
different kinds, which may be diftinguiftied by the cir- 
cumftances mentioned in this and the preceding para- 

* Contagious direares, attacking a perfon only once in the courfe of life; 
commencing with fever; at a certain period of the difeafe, pimples make 
their appearance, often ia great number and fmall, fpread over the fkin. 
Sj9. No/. 
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o-rapli. Of the firft kind are the fmall pox, the Chick- 
en pox, the Meafles, the Scarlet Fever, and the Plague. 
Of the fecond kind feems to be the Eryfipelas ; and of 
the third kind I judge the Miliaria and Petechia to be. 
But as I am not fulFiciently confident- in the fads which 
Hiould fupport thefe diftinclions, or which would ena- 
ble us to apply them in all cafes ; I go on in this book 
to treat of almofl all the exanthemata enumerated by 
preceding Nofologifts, with only fome difference iil the 
arrangement from what it was in my former editions. 



CHAP. L 
OF THE SMALL POX*. 

DLx-xxvn, 1 HE fmall pox IS a difeafe arif- 
in g from a contagion of a fpecific nature, which firft 
produces a fever, and on the third or fourth day there- 
of, produces an eruption of fmall red pimples. Thefe 
-are afterwards formed into puftules, containing a matter, 
which in the courfe of eight days from the time of the 
eruption, is changed into pus. After this, the matter 
dries, and falls off in crufts. . . 

DLXxxviii. This is a general idea of the difeafe } but 
there are two particular forms or varieties, of it, well 
known under the appellations of the Dijiincl jmd. Con- 
Jiuent, which require to be fpecially defcribccj. 

DLxxxix. In the former, or the diftirvfl. fmall pox, 

the eruptive fever is moderate, and ^ippe^rs to be evi- 

.dently of the inflammatory kind, or what.wenamea 

Synocha. It generally comes on . about mid .day, with 

* Gi";?. Contapious fynocha; tviih' vomiting and' pAin- upon preflufe of the 

epigaftrium. On the third day, an eruption .of phleguionic pimples, 

appe.nrs, which is completed on the fifth ; in the i'pace of eight days they 

. run into fuppuration, and terminate in crufts, often leaving depreffed fears 

. or pits in the ilcin. , '. 

.S;»/f«>j i.Diftindt fmall pox, attended with a few diftind, circular, and 
elevattd puftules ; the fever ceafes after the completion of the eruption. 

Species a. Confluent fmall pox, attended with numerous confluent puftules 
not regularly circumfcribed, little elevated, and flaccid ; the fever contiauss 
after ihe eruption. Syn. No/. 
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fome fymptoms of a cold ftage, and commonly with a 
conlidcrable langor and drowlinefs. A hot ftage is 
foon formed, and becomes more coniiderable on the fec- 
ond and third days. During this courfe, children are 
liable to frequent ftartings from their llumbers ; and a- 
dults, if they are kept a bed, are difpofed to much 
fweating. On the thitd day, children are fometimes 
affeded with one or two epileptic fits. Towards the 
end of the third day, the eruption commonly appears, 
and gradually increafes (during the fourth ; appearing 
firft upon the face, and fucceflively on the inferior 
parts, fo as to be completed over the whole body on 
the fifth day. 

Front the third day, the fever abates ; and againft 
the fifth, it entirely ceafes. The eruption appears firft 
in fmall red fpots, hardly eminent, but by degrees rifing 
into pimples. Thefe are generally upon the face in fmall 
number ; but even when more numerous, they are 
feparate and diftind from one another. On the fifth or 
lixth day, a fmall veficle, containing an almoft colqrlefs 
or whey colored fluid, appears upon the top of. each 
pimple. For two days, thefe vificles increafe in breadtli 
only, and there is a fmall hollow pit in their middle ; 
i^o that it is only againft the eighth day that they are 
raifed into fpheroidical puftules. 

Thefe veficles or puftules, from their firft formation, 
continue to be furroiinded with an exactly circular in- 
flamed margin, which, when the puftules are numerous, 
diffiifes fome inflammation over the neighboring fkin, 
fo as to give fomewhat of a dama& roic color to the 
fpaces between the puftules. As the puftules increafe 
in fize, if they be numerous on the face, againft the 
eighth day the whole of the face becomes confiderably 
fwelled ; and in particular, the eyelids are fo much 
fwelled as entirely to flmt the eyes. 

As the difeafe thus proceeds the matter in the puftules 
becomes by degrees more apaque and white, and at 
length of a yellowifli color. On the eleventh day, the 
fwelling of the face is abated, and the puftules feein quite 
full. On the top of each a darker fpot appears ; and at 
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this place the puftule on the eleventh day, or fbon after, 
is fpontaneoufly broken, and a portion of the matter 
oozes out ; in confequcnce of which the puftule is 
Ihrivelled, and fubfides ; while the matter oozing out 
dries, and forms a crufl upon its furface. Sometimes a 
little only of the matter oozes out ; and what remains 
in the puftule becomes thick, and even hard. After 
fome days, both the crufts and the hardened puftules fall 
oiT, leaving the Ikin, which they covered, of a brown 
red color ; and it is only after many days that the fkin 
in thefe places refumes its natural color. In fome cafcSj 
where the matter of the puftules has been more liquid, 
the crufts formed by it are later in falHng off", and the 
pa?t they covered fuiters fome difquamation, which 
leaves in it a fmall pit or hollow. 

This is the courfe of things on the face ; and fiiccef- 
fively the puftules, on the reft of the body take the fame. 
The matter of the puftules, on the arms and hands, is 
frequently abforbed ; fo that, at the height of the dif- 
eafe, thefe puftules appear as empty veficles. On the 
tenth and eleventh days, as the fwelling of the face fub- 
fides, a fwelling arifes in the hands and feet ; but which 
again fubfides as the puftules coHit to maturity. 

When the piiftules on the face are numerous, fome 
degree o? pyrexia appears on the tenth and eleventh days, 
but difappears again after the puftules are fully ripened ; 
or perhaps remains in a very flight degree till the puftules 
on the feet have finiflied their courfe. It is feldom that 
in the diftinct fmall pox the fever continues longer. 

"When the puftules on the faee are numerous, fortie 
tmeafinefs in the throat, with a hoarfenefs of the voice^ 
coraes on upon the fixth or feventh day, and a thin liq- 
uid is poured out from the mouth. Thefe fymptoms 
i^creafe with the fwelling of the face ; and the liquids 
of the mouth and throat becoming thicker, are more 
difticultly thrown out. There is at the fame time fome 
difficulty of fwailowing ; fo that liquids taken in to be 
fwallowed are frequently rejedled, or thrown out by the 
nofe. But all thefe affedions of the fauces abate as the 
fwelling oi the face fubfides. 
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Dxc. In the other form of fmall pox, ox v/hat is call- 
ed the Confluent, the courfeof the difeafe is, in general, 
the fame with that we have defcrihed ; but the fymp- 
toms of every (lagc are more violent, and feveral. oj the 
circumftances are different. 

In particular, the eruptive fever is more violent. The 
pulfe is more frequent and more contraded, approach- 
ing to that ftate of pulfe which is found in the typhus. 
The coma is more confiderable, and there is frequently 
a delirium. Vomiting alfo is a common fymptom, efpe- 
cially at the coming on of the difeafe. In very young 
infonts, epileptic fits are fometimes frequent on tb,e firft 
days of the difeafe, and fometimes prove fatal before any 
eruption appears j or they ufiier in a very confluent and 
putrid fmall pox. 

Dxci. The eruption appears more early on the third 
day, and it is frequently preceded or accompanied with 
an eryfipelatous efflorefcence. Sometimes the eruption 
appears in clufters, like that of tlie mealies. When the 
■eruption is completed, the pimples are always more nu« 
iTierous upon the face, and at the fame tiine fmaller and 
Icfs eminent. After the eruption, the fever fuffers fome 
remiflion, but never goes off . entirely ; and after the 
iifth or fixth day, it again increafes, and continues 
■confiderable through the remaining couxfe of the dif- 
eafe. 

The veficles formed on the -tops of the pimples appear 
fooner ; and while they increafe in breadth, do not re- 
tain a circular, but are every way of an irregular figure. 
Many of them run into one another, infomuch that very 
often the face is covered rather with one veiicle than 
with a number of puftules. The veficles, fo far as they 
are any ways feparated, do not arifc to a fpheroidical 
form, but remain flat and fometimes the whole of the 
face is of an even furfacc. When the puftules are in a- 
ny meafure feparated, their circumference is not bound- 
ed by an inflamed margin, and the part of the fiiin th?": 
is free from puftules is commonly pale and flaccid. 

The liquor that is in the puftules changes from a. clear 
to an opaque appearance, and becomes whiti& or 
3 
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brownifli, but never acquires the yellow color and 
thick confiftence that appear in the diftincl fmall pox, 
Dxcii. The fwelling of the face which attends the 
diftincl fmall pox, when they are numerous, and almoft 
then only, always attends the confluent, comes on more 
^early,.and arifes to a greater degree ; but abates on the 
tenth , day, and on the eleventh ftill more. At this 
time the puftules or veficles break, and, Ihri veiling, 
pour out a liquor that is formed into brown or black 
crufts, which do not fall off for many days after. 
Thofe of the face, in falling off, leave the parts they cov- 
er fubjecl to a defquamation, which pretty certainly 

. produces pittings. 

On the other parts of the body, the puftules of the 
'confluent fmall pox are more diftincl than upon the 
,face, but never acquire the fame maturity and confif- 
tence of pus, as in the properly diftincl kind. 

The falivation, which only fometimes attends the 
diftinct fmall pox, very conftantly attends the conflu- 
ent; and both the falivation" and the afleftiori of the 
fauces above mentioned, are, efpecially in adults, in a 
higher degree. In infants, a diarrhoea comes frequent- 
ly in place of the falivation. 

In the confluent fmall pox, there is often a confider- 
able putrefceiicy of the fluids, as appears from petechiae, 
from ferous veficles, under which ths fkin fhows a dif- 
pofition to gangrene, and from bloody urine, or other 
heejnorrhagy, all which fymptoms frequently accom- 
pany this difeafe. 

In the confluent fmall pox, the fever, which had on- 
ly fuffered a remiflion from the time of eruption to that 
of maturation, is often, at or immediately after this pe- 
riod, renevv^ed with cOnfiderable violence. This is 
what has been called the 'Secondary Fever ; and is, in 
diffrent cafes, of various duration and event. 

Dxciii. We have thus endeavored to defcribe the 
various circumftances of the fmafl pox ; and from the 
difference of thefe circumftances, the event of the dif- 
eafe may be determined. The whole of the prognofis 
may be nearly comprifed in the following propofitions : 
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The more exactly the dlfeare retains the form of the 
diftincl kind, it is the fafer ; and the more completely 
fhe difeafe takes the form of the confluent kind, it is 
the more dangerous. • ^ 

It is only when the diftincl kind fliows a great num- 
ber of puftules on the face, or otherwife,- by fever or 
putrefcency, approaches to the circumftances of the con- 
fluent, that it is attended with any danger. 

In the confluent fmafl pox there is always danger, 
and this is always more confiderable and certain, accord- 
ing as the fever is more violent and permanent, and 
efpecially as the marks and fymptoms of putrefcency 
are more evident. ' • 

When the putrid difpofition is very great, the difeafe 
fometimes proves fatal before the eighth day ; but, in 
mofl: cafes, it is on the eleventh that death happens, and 
fometimes it is put ofl'till the fourteenth or feventeenth 
day. 

Though the fmall pox fliould not be immediately fa- 
tal, the more violent kinds are often followed by a mor- 
bid ftate of the body, of various kind and event. 
Thefe confequences, as I judge, may be imputed fome- 
times to an acrid matter produced by the preceding dif- 
eafe, and depofited in different parts, and fometimes to 
an inflammatory diathefis produced, and determined 
to particular parts of the body. 

Dxciv. It is, I think, agreed among practitioners, 
that, in the different cafes of fmall pox, the difference 
chiefly depends upon the appearan<:e of diftind: or con- 
fluent ; and, from the above defcription of thefe kinds, 
it will appear, that they chiefly differ in the period of 
the eruption, in the number of pufiiules produced, in 
the form of the puflrules, in the fl:ate of the matter con- 
tained in themi, in the continuance of the fever, and, 
]afl:ly, in the danger of the difeafe. 

Dxcv. Upon inquiring into the caufcs of thefe differ- 
ences, we might readily fufpect, that they depended upon 
a difference of the contagion producing the difeafe. 
This, however, is not probable ; for there are innumer- 
able inftances of the contagion, arffng from a perfon la- 
4 
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. boring under the fmall pox of the diftind kind, produc- 
ing the confluent, and, on the contrary. Since the prac- 
tice of inoculation became frequent, we have known 
the fame variolous matter produce in one perfon the 
diftinift, and in another the con^uent fmall pox. It is, 
therefore, highly probable, that the difference of the 
fmall pox does not depend upon any difference of the 
contagion, but upon fome difference in the flate of the 
perfons to whom it is applied, or in the ftate of certain 
circumftances concurring with the application of the 
contagion. 

Dxcvi. "To find out wherein the difference in thq 
Itate of the perfons to whom the contagion of the fmall 
pox is applied confifts, I obferve, that the difference be- 
tween the diftind: and confluent fmall pox confifts efpe- 
cially in the number of puftules produced, which, in the 
diftind, are generally few ; in the ;:onfluent, always ma- 
ny. If, therefore, we fliall be able to difcover what, 
in the flate of different perfons, can give occafion to 
more or fewer puftules, we ihall probably be able to ac- 
count for all the other differences of the diftind and 
confluent fmall pox. 

Dxcvii. It is evident, that the contagion of the fmall 
pox is a ferment with refpect to the human fluids, an4 
aflimilates a great part of them to its own nature ; and 
it is probable, that the quantity thus aflimilated is, in 
proportion to the bulk of their feveral bodies, nearly 
the fame in different perfons*. This quantity paffes a- 
gain out of the body, partly by infenfible perfpiration, 
and partly by being depofited in puftules ; but if the 
quantities generated be nearly equal, the quantities paff- 
ing out of the body by the two ways mentioned are 

* This opinion about the quantity affimilated being in proportion to the 
bulk of the feveral bodies, is even divefted of the ufiial plaufibility which at- 
tends the hypothetical reaibnings of our author. The idea of the affimila- 
tion of part of the fluids, feems to have been adopted rather from reafoning 
<7 /trior/, than from any din(Jt evidence. The blood taken from perfons la- 
boring under fmall pox, has been found incapable of communicating the 
difeafeto others. It is likewife obferved, that whatever tends to moderate 
the violence of the eruptive fever, rerders the difeafe milder, and diminifhes 
the quantity and virulence of the fubfequcnt erupticn. Hence it appears pro- 
bable, that the evuptive fever is the Caulc of the fymptums which fuper* 
vene. 
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very unequal in different perfons 5 and, therefore, if we 
can explain the caufes which determine more to pafs by 
the one way than by the other, wc may thereby difcov- 
er the caufes which give occafion to more pullules in 
one perfon than in another. 

Dxcviii. The caufes which determine more of the va- 
riolous matter to pafs by perfpiration, or to form piift- 
ules, are probably certain circumftances of the ikin, that 
determine more or Icfs of the variolous matter to ftick 
in it or to pafs freely through it. 

Dxcix. The circumftance of the fkin, which feems 
to determine the variolous matter to ilick in it, is a cer- 
tain ftate of inflammation, depending much upon the 
heat of it. Thus, we have many infcances cf parts of the 
body, from being more heated, having a greater num- 
ber of puftules than other parts. In the prefent pratTcice 
of inoculation in which fev/ puftules are produced, much 
feems to be owing to the care that is taken to keep the 
jfkin cool. Parts covered with plafters, efpeciaily with 
thofe of a ftlmulant kind, have mere puftules than other 
parts. Further, certain circumftances, fuch as adult age, 
and full living,determining to a phlogiftic diathelis, feeni 
to produce a greijter number of puftules ; while the con- 
trary circumftances have contrary eftecls. 

BC. It is therefore probable, that an inflammatory 
ftate of the whole fyftem, and more particularly of the 
Ikin, gives occafion to a greater number of puftules ; and 
the caufes of this may likewife produce moft of the other 
circumftances of the confluent fmall pox ; fuch as the 
period of eruption ; the continuance of the fever ; the 
effufton of a more putrefcent matter, and lefs fit to be 
converted into pus ; and, what arifes from thence, the 
form and other circumftances of the puftules. 

DCi. Having thus attempted to account for the chief 
difference which occprs in the ftate of the fmall pox, we 
fliall now try the truth of our do'.'l^rine, by its applica- 
tion to pradice. 

DCii. In confidering the praclice, we view it firft, in 
general, as fuited to render the difeafe more generally 
benign aud fafe, and this by tlie praclice of inoculation. 
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DCiii. It Is not ncccllary here to defcribe the opera- 
tion of inoculating; and what wc name the practice of 
inoculation, comprehends all the fcveral meafures which 
precede or follow that operation, and are fuppofed to 
produce its falutary effects. 

Thefe meafures are chiefly the following : 

1. The choofing for the fubjecl of inoculation, per- 
fons otherwife free from difcafe, and not hable, from 
their age or other circumftances, to any incidental dil 
eafe. 

2. The chooling a perfon at the time of life moft fa- 
vorable to a mild difeafe. 

3 The chooling for the practice a feafon the moft con- 
ducive to the mildnefs of the difeafe. 

4. The preparing the perfon to be inoculated, by ab- 
ilinence from animal food, for fome time before inocula- 
lion. 

5. Tlie preparing the perfon by courfes of mercurial 
and antimonial medicines. 

6. The taking care, at the time of inoculation, to a- 
void cold, intemperance, fear, or other circumftances 
which might ag-irravate the future difeafe. 

7. After thefe preparations and precautions, the 
chooling a fit matter to be employed in inoculation, by 
taking it from a perfon of a found conftitj3rtion, and free 
from any difeafe, or fufpicion of it ; by taking it from a 
perfon who has had the fmall pox of the moft benign 
kind ; and, laftly, by taking the matter from fuch per- 
fons, as foon as it has appeared in the puftules, either in 
the part inoculated, or on other parts of the body. 

8. The introducing, by inoculation, but a fmall per- 
tion of the contagious matter. 

9. After inoculation, the continuing the vegetable di- 
et, as well as the employment of mercurial and antimoni- 
al medicines, and, at the fame time, frequently employ- 
ing purgatives. 

iO. Both" before and after inoculation, taking care to 
avoid external heat, either from the fun, artificial fires, 
warm chamber?, much clothing, or being much in bed j 
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?nd, on the contrary, cxpofing the perfon to a free and 
cool air. 

J 1. Upon the appearance of the eruptive fever, the 
rendering that moderate by the employment of purga- 
tives, by the ufe of cooling and antifceptic acids, and ef- 
pecially, by expofmg the perfon frequently to a cool, 
and even a cold air, at the fame time giving freely of 
cold drink. 

12. After the eruption, the "continuing the application 
of cold air, and the ufe of purgatives, during the courfc 
of the difeafe, till the puftulcs are fully ripened. 

DC IV. Thefe are the meafures propofed and pra6lifed 
in the lateft and moft improved ftate of inoculation ; 
and the advantages obtained by the whole of the prac- 
tice, or at leaft by moft of the meafures above mention- 
zed, are now afcertained, by a long experience, to a- 
mount to tills. That, in ninety nine cafes of the hundred, 
inoculation gives a diftiucl fmall pox only, and that 
alfo very generally of the mildeft form ; but it will flill 
be ufeful, for the proper conduct of inoculation, to 
confider the importance and utility of the feveral meaf- 
ures above mentioned, that we may thereby more ex- 
aftly determine upon what the advantages of inocula- 
tion more certainly depend. 

Dcv. As the common infeclion may often felze pcr- 
fons laboring under another difeafe, which may render 
the fmall pox more violent, it is obvious, that inocula- 
tion mufl have a great advantage, by avoiding fucli 
concurrence. But, as the avoiding fuch concurrence may 
often, in the mean while, leave peribns expofed to the 
common infeclion, it m.erlts inquiry, whether every 
difeafed ftate Ihould reftrain from the practice of inoc- 
ulation, or what are the particular difeafes that fhould 
do fo. This is not yet fufficiently afcertained by obfer- 
vation ; and we have frequently remarked, that the 
fmall pox have often occurred with a difeafed ftate of 
the body, without being thereby rendered more vio. 
lent. In particular, we have obferved, that a fcrophu- 
lous habit, or even the prefence of fcrophula, did not 
render the fmall pox more violent ; and we have ob- 
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<erved alfo, that fcveral difeafes of the Ikin are equally 
innocent. lam of opinion, that they are the dileafes 
of the febrile kind, or ailments ready to induce or ag- 
gravate a febrile flate, that efpecially giv? the concur- 
rent which is moft dangerous with the fmall pox. 1 dare 
not attempt any general rules ; but I am difpofed to 
maintain, that though s. perfon be in a difcafed ftate, if 
that ftate be of uncertain nature and effecl, and, at the 
fame time, the fmall pox be exceedingly rife, fo as to 
render it extremely difficult to guard againft the com- 
mon infe<^ion, it will always be fafer to give the fmall 
pox by inoculation, than to leave thejperfon to take 
them by the common infe<5lion. 

Dcvi. Though inoculation has bcea pradlifed with 
fafety upon perfon s of all ages ; yet, from what has actu- 
ally occurred in the cafes of common infection, and 
from feveral other confideratlons, there is reafon to 
canclude, that adults are more liable to a violent difeafe 
than perfons of younger years. At the fame time, it is 
obferved, that children, in the tim.e of their firft denti- 
tion, are liable, from this irritation, to have the fmall 
pox rendered naore violent ; and that infants, before 
the time of dentition, upon receiving the contagion of 
the fmall pox, are liable to be affected with epileptic fits, 
which frequently prove fatal. It is, therefore, upon the 
whole, evident, that though circumftances may admit, 
and even rendered inoculation at any age proper, yet, 
for the moli part, it will be ft ill more adyifeable to 
clioofe perfons at an age, after the firft dentition is over, 
and before the time of puberty. 

DC VII. Though inoculation has been pra(ftifed with 
fafety at every feafon of the year, yet as it is certain, 
that the cold of winter may increafe the inflammatory, 
and the heats of fummer increafe the putrefcent ftate 
of the fmall pox, it is highly probable, that inoculation 
may have fome advantage, from avoiding the extremes 
either of heat or cold. 

Dcvin. Although the original temperament and con- 
ftitutions of men are not to be readily changed, it is 
iuSciently certain, that the conditions of the human 
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body may, by various caufes, in many refpecls be occa- 
fionally very much changed : And therefore, as the ufe 
of animal food may increafe both the inflammatory and 
putrefcent ftate of the human body, fo it muft render 
f)erfons, on receiving the contagion of the fmall pox, 
lefs fecilre againft a violent difeafe ; and therefore inoc- 
ulation may derive fome advantage from abftinence 
from animal food for fome time before the inoculation 
is performed : But I am of opinion, that a longer time 
than that ufually prefcribed may be often neceffary 5 
and I am perfuaded, that the Scottifh mothers who 
avoid giving their children animal food till they are paft 
the fmall pox, render this difeafe in them of a milder 
kind. 

DC IX. I connot deny that mercurial and antimonial 
medicines may have fome effed: in determining to a 
more free perfpiration, and therefore may be of fome 
life in preparing a perfon for the fmall pox ; but there 
are many obfervations which render me doubtful as ta 
their efFed. The quantity of both thefe medicines, 
particularly of the antimony commonly employed, is 
too inconfiderable to produce any effecl. It is true that 
the mercurials have often been employed more freely ; 
but even their falutary effects have not been evident, 
and their mifchievous effeds hc.ve fometimes appeared. 
I doubt therefore, upon the whole, if inoculation derives 
any advantage from thefe pretended peparatory courfes 
of medicines. 

Dcx. As it has been often obferved, in the cafe of al- 
moft all contagions, that cold, intemperance, fear, and 
fome other circumftances, concurring with the applica- 
tion, of the contagion, have greatly aggravated the fu- 
ture difeafe, fo it muft be the fame in the cafe of the 
fmall pox ; and it is undoubted, that inoculation muft 
derive a great, and perhaps its principle advantage, from 
avoiding the concurrences above mentioned. 

Dcxi. It has been commonly fuppofed that inoculation 
has derived fome advantage from the choice of the mat- 
ter employed in it ; but, from what has been obferved 
in Dxcv, it muft appear very doubtful if any choice be 
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nccciLiry, or can be of any benefit in determining the 
flate of the difeafe. 

Dcxii. It has been fuppofed by fome, that inoculation 
has an advantage, by introducing a fmall portion only 
of the contagious matter : But this reils upon an uncer- 
tain foundation. It is not known what quantity is in- 
troduced by the common infeftion, and it may be a 
fmali quantity only. Although it were larger than that 
thrown in by inoculation, it is not afcertained that the 
circumftance of quantity would have any effedt. A cer- 
tain quantity of ferment may be neceffary to excite fer- 
mentation in a given mafs ; but, that quantity given, 
the fermentation and aflimilation are extended to the 
whole mafs ; and we do not find that a greater quantity 
than is juft neceffary, either increafes the activity of the 
fermentation, or more certainly fecures the aflimilation 
of the whole. In the cafe of the fmall pox, a confidera- 
ble difference in the quantity of contagious matter in- 
troducedj has not difcovered any effedl in modifying the 
difeafe. 

DC XIII. Purging has the effect of diminlfuing the ac- 
tivity of the fanguiferous fyflem, and of obviating its in- 
flammatory ftate. It is therefore probable, that the fre- 
quent ufe of cooling purgatives is a practice attending 
inoculation which may be of confiderable advantage ; 
and probably it is alfo ufeful by diminifhing the deter- 
mination to the flcin. It appears to me, that mercuri- 
als and antimonials, as they are commonly managed, 
are ufeful only as they make a part of tlie purging 
courfe. 

Dcxiv. It is probable, that the flate of the fmall poic 
depends very much upon the flate of the eruptive fever, 
and particularly upon moderating the inflammatory 
flate of the fkin ; and therefore it is probable, that the 
meafures taken for moderating the eruptive fever, and 
inflammatory flate of the fldn, afford the greatefl im- 
provement which has been made in the practice of in- 
oculation. The tendency of purging, and the ufe of ac- 
ids for this purpofe, is fufficiently obvious ; and upon the 
fame grounds, we fhould fuppofe- that blood letting 
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might be ufeful ; but probably this has been omitted, 
for the fame reafon that perhaps might have led to the 
omilllon of other, remedies alfo, which is, that we have 
found a more powerful and efFcdual one in the applica- 
tion of cold air, and the ufe of cold drink. Whatever 
doubts or difficulties our theory might prefent to us on 
this fubjecl, they maybe entirely neglected, as the practice 
of Indoftan had long ago, and the practice of this coun- 
try has lately, by a large and repeated experience, afcer- 
tained the fafety and efficacy of this remedy ; and as it 
may, and can be more certainly employed with the prac- 
tice of inoculation, than it can be in cafes of common in- 
fection, it mull give a lingular advantage to the former. 

DC XV. After the eruption, when a few pimples only 
have appeared on the face, the continuing the applica- 
tion of cold air, and the employment of purgatives, has 
indeed been the practice of many inoculators : but, I 
think, thefe practices cannot be fiid to give any peculiar 
advantages to inoculation ; for when the ftate of the e- 
ruption is determined, when the number of puftules is 
very fmall, and the fever has entirely ceafed, 1 hold the 
fafety of the difeafe to be abfolutely afcertained, and the 
further ufe of remedies entirely iuperiluous. In fuch 
cafes, I judge the ufe of purgatives to be not only un- 
neceflary, but that they may be often hurtful. 

DC XVI. I have thus confidercd the feveral circuraftan- 
ces ^nd practices accompanying inoculation, and have 
endeavored to afcertain the utility and importance of 
each. Upon the whole, I hope I have fufficiently afcer- 
tained the general utility and great advantage of this 
pradicc, cfpecially confifting in this, that if certain pre- 
cautions, preparations, and remedies are of importance, 
all of them can be employed with more certainty in the 
practice of inoculation, than in the cafe of common 
infection. 

It remains now that I fhould offer fome remarks on 
the condud of the fmall pox, as received by infection, 
or even when, after inoculation, the fymptoms ihall 
prove violent. The latter fomctimes happens, although 
every precaution and remedy have been employed. 
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The caiife of this is not well known ; but it appears to' 
me to be commonly owing to a difpolition of the fluids 
to putrefcency. But however this may be, it will ap. 
pear, that not only in the cafe of common infeftion^ 
but e\'en in that of inoculation, there may be occa- 
lion for ftudying the condud: of this difeafe, in all 
its poffible varying circuraftances. 

Dcxvii. When, from the prevailing offmallpoxas 
an epidemic, and more efpecially vt^hen it is not known, 
that a perfon not formerly afFefted with the difeafe has 
been dxpofed to the infeftion, if fuch perfon Ihould be 
I'eized with the fymptoms of fever, there can be little 
doubt of its being an attack of the fmall pox ; and 
therefore he is to be treated in every refped as if the 
difeafe had been received by inoculation. He is to be 
freely expofed to a cool air, to be purged, and to have 
cooling acids given liberally*. 

Dcxviii. Ifthefe meafures moderate the fever, noth- 
ing more is necefl'ary : But if the nature of the fever at- 
tacking a perfon be uncertain ; or if, with fufpicions of 
the fmall pox, the fymptoms of the fever be violent ; or 
even, if knowing the difeafe to be the fmall pox, the 
meafures mentioned dxcvii. fhall not moderate the fe- 
ver fufficiently, it will be proper to let fome blood ; and 

* Dr. Currie, encouraged by the fiiccefs which attended the cold affuCon 
in typhus, has extended its application to other febrile diftempers, and with 
the happieft effects. The following cafe, feleded from his Medical Reports, 
iiluftrates the advantages derived from this pra<ftice in fmall pox. " In the 
" autumn of 1794, J. J. an American gentleman, in the 24th year of his age, 
*' and immediately on his landing in Liverpool, was inoculated under my 
*' care. He fickened on the feventh day and the eruptive fever was very 
•' confiderable. He had a rapid and feeble pulle, a fetid breath, with pain 
*' in the head, back, and loins. His heat role in a few hours to 107°, and 
*' his pulfe beat 119 times in the minute. I encouraged him ro drink lar^e- 
" ly of cold water and lemonade; and threw three gallons of cold brise 
*' over him. He wa^ in a high degree refrefhed by it. The eruptive fever 
*' abated in every refpedt; an incipient delirium fubfided ; the pulfe becamd 
*' flower, the heat was reduced, and tranquil fleep followed. In the coarfe 
*' of twenty four hours, the atfafion was repeated three or four different 
" times at his own defire ; a general direAion having been given him to call 
*' for it as often as the fymptoms of fever returned. The eruption, though 
'• more numerous than is ufual from inoculation, was of a favorable kind. 
" There was little or no fecondary fever, and he recovered rapidly.'' Dur- 
ing the eruptive fever chielly, are thefe advantages to be derived from the 
•old afFufion ; and it Ihould always, as in typhus, be regulated by "th« 
*' aftual ftate of the patient's heat, and of his fenfationof heat." 
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this will be more efpecially proper, if the perfon be an 
adult, of a phlethoric habit, and accuftomed to full 
living. 

Dcxix. In the fame circumftances, we judge it will be 
always proper to give a vomit, as ufeful in the com- 
mencement of all fevers, and more efpecially in this, 
where a determination to the ftomach appears from 
pain and fpontaneous vomiting. 

DC XX. It frequently happens, efpecially in infants, 
that during the eruptive fever of the fmall pox, convui- 
fions occur. Of thefe, if only one or two ftts appear oa 
the evening preceding the eruption, they give a favora- 
ble prognoftic of a mild difeafe, and require no remedy ; 
but if they occur more early, and be violent and fre- 
quently repeated, they are very dangerous, and require a 
fpeedy remedy. For this purpofe, bleeding is hardly 
ever of fervice ; bliftering always comes too late ; and 
the only remedy I have found effectual, is an opiate 
given in a large dofe. 

DC XXI. Thefe are the remedies neceffary during the 
eruptive fever ; and if, upon the eruption, the pimples 
upon the face be very few and diftinft, the difeafe is no 
further of any danger, requires no remedies, and the 
purgatives which, as has been faid before, are by fome 
practitioners continued, prove often hurtful. 

But when, upon the eruption, the pimples on the 
face are very numerous ; when they are not diitincl ; 
and efpecially when, upon the fifth day, the fever does 
not fuffer a conliderable remiilion, the difeafe will flill 
require a great deal of attention. 

Dcxxii. If, after the eruption, the fever fhall contin- 
ue, the avoiding heat, and the continuing to expofe the 
body to a cool air, will ftill be proper. If the fever be 
considerable, v/ith a full and hard pulfe, in an adult 
perfon, a bleeding will be neceffary, and more certainly 
a cooling purgative, ft is however feldom that a repe- 
tition of the bleeding will be proper, as a lofs of 
ftrength does ufually come on very foon ; but the rep- 
etition of a purgative, or the frequent ufe of laxative 
glyfters, is commonly ufeful. 

Q 
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DC XXIII. Wlxen alofs of ftrengthf with other marks 
of a putrefcent tendency of the fluids, appears, it will 
be neceffary to exhibit the Peruvian bark in fubftance, 
and in large quantity. In the fame cafe, the free ufe 
ofaeids and of nitre is ufcful ; and it is commonly 
proper alfo to give wine very freely. 

Dcxxiv. From the fifth day of the difeafe, onward, 
through the whole courfe of it, it is proper to give an 
opiate oficCs or- twice a day ; taking care, at the fame 
time, to obviate coftivenefs by purgatives, or laxative 
glyfters. 

Dcxxv. In a violent difeafe, from the eighth to the 
eleventh day, it is proper to lay on blifters fucceflively 
on different parts of the body, and that without re- 
gard to the parts being covered with puftules. 

Dcxxvi. If, in this difeafe, the tumor of the fauces 
be confiderable ; the deglutition difficult ; the faliva and 
mucus vifcid, and with difficulty, thrown out, it will be 
proper to apply blifters to the external fauces, and to 
employ diligently detergent gargles. 

Dcxxvii. During the whole courfe of the difeafcj,- 
when any confiderable fever is prefent, the frequent ex- 
hibition of antimonial medicines, in naufeating dofes, 
has been found ufeful ; and thefe, for the moft part, 
fufficiently anfwer the purpofe of purgatives. 

Dcxxviii. The remedies mentioned from dcxxii. to 
Dcxxvi. are thofe frequently neceffary from the fifth 
day till the fuppuration is finifhed. But as, after that 
period, the fever isfometimes continued and increafed ; 
or, as fouietimes, when, after there has been little or no- 
fiever before, a fever now arifes, and continues with 
confiderable danger ; this is what is called the Second- 
ary Fever, and requires particular-treatment. 

Dcxxix. When the fecondary fever follows the dif- 
tind fmall pox, and the pulfe is full and hard, the cafe 
is to be treated as an inflammatory affection, by bleed- 
ing and purging; But if the fecondary fever follow the 
confluent fmall pox, and be a continuance or exacerba- 
tion of the fever which had fubfifted before, it is to be 
confideredasof the putrid kindj and in that cafe bleeding 
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is improper. Some purging may be neceffary ; but the 
temedies to be chiefly depended on are the Peruvian bark 
and acids. 

When the fecondary fever firft appears, whether it is 
after a diftincb or a confluent fmall pox, it will be ufe- 
ful to exhibit an antimonial emetic in naufeating dofes, 
but in fuch manner as to produce fome vomiting. 

Dcxxx. For avoiding the pits which frequently fol- 
low the fmall pox, many different meafures have been 
propofed ; but none of them appear to be fufficientlv 
certain. 



CHAP. IL 
OF THE CHICKEN POX*. 

Dcxxxt. i HIS difeafe feems to depend up- 
on a fpecific contagion, and to afFed perfons but once 
in their lives. It is hardly ever attended with any dan- 
ger ; but as it feems frequently to have given occafion 
to the fuppofition of a perfon*s having the fmall pox 
twice, it is proper to ftudy this difeafe, and to diflin- 
guifh it from the genuine fmall pox. 

Dcxxxii. This may be generally done by attending 
to the following circumflances : 

The eruption of the chicken pox comes on with 
very little fever preceding it, or with fever of no deter- 
mined duration. 

The pimples of the chicken pox, more quickly than 
thofe of the fmall pox, are formed into little veficles or 
puftules. 

The matter in thefe puftules remains fluid, and never 
acquires the color or confiftence of the pus which ap- 
pears in the puftules of the fmall pox. 

The puftules of the chicken pox are always, in three or 
four days from their firft appearance, formed into crufts^ 

See Dr. Heberden in Med. Tranfad:. Vol. I. art. xvii. 

♦After a flight fever, pimples, flmilar to thofe in fmall pox, make their 
appearance : They feldom run on to luppuration ; and in a few days ter- 
minate in fcalep, leaving no pit behind them. Sjrn. Nor. 
2 
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COW POX. 



1 MUST now endeavor to give a fuccinft account of a dif- 
coveiy, which has of late forcibly arretted the attention of medical men, 
and of the world at large ; and which promifes ultimately to be produc- 
tive of no inconfiderable advantage to mankind— I mean the introdudtion 
of the Cow pox. 

Our more enlarged knowledge of the laws which regulate organifed mat- 
ter, fuggefted the poflibilityof fuperfeding one difeafe by fubftituting a 
milder in its place : And *he application of the cow pox has proved the 
truth of this opinion. The following are the leading fails relating to it : 

Cows arc fubjed to an eruptive diforder. which affeiSs their udder and 
teats. On thefe parts, irregular puftulei of a bluifh or livid color appear ; 
they are furrounded by an eryfipelatous Inflammation, contain an acrid 
watery fluid, and are apt to degenerate into phagedenic ulcers. Thefe 
afFeiJUons are for the moft part entirely local ; fometimes however the ani- 
mal is indifpofjd, and the fecretion of milk impaired. 

Thofe employed in milking the cows affe<fted with this complaint, are 
often attacked with inflamed fpots on their hands, and particularly on the 
joints of their fing-ers, which aflumesthe appearance of viGcations, of a 
bluiih color, depreffed in the middle with an inflamed circular margin. 
Theabforbed matter produces tumors of the axillise, the conftitution be- 
comes afFeAed, and febrile fymptoms fupervene, accompanied with pains 
in the head, loins, and limbs, and even now and then a flight delirium. 

Thefe fymptoms continue from one to four days when they generally 
abate, leaving ill conditioned ulcerated fores about the hands, which heal 
with difficulty. This is the courfe which the cafual cow pox commonly 
purfues ; it is never fatal ; and the local affedion, though fometimes troub- 
iefome, generally yields to pro per management. But what renders it fo 
peculiarly interefting, is, its fe curing the perfon for ever after from an at- 
tack of the finall pox. 
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The orig'm of this difeafe is ftill matter of difputc Dr. Jcnilfer, to whom 
we are indebted for calling our attention to this fubjed, has endeavored 
to trace its fource to that inflammatory fwelling in the heel of the horfe, 
calltd the Grea/e, which generates a very acrid and irritating matter, 
capable of producing ulceration wherever it is applied. The men fer- 
Tants, in the different dairy counties, who are accuftomed to afift in milk* 
ing, are fuppofed to infeft the cow with this peculiar matter. This is 
likewife a popular opinion in feveral of the couaties where this difeafe pre- 
vails ; and it has been obferved that the grcafe generally precedes the cow 
pox. Befides, men who corae in contaft with the matter which iffue« 
irom thefe fores in horfes, are occaflonally attacked with ulceration, and 
other fymptoms, fomewhat refembling thofe which accompany the cow 
pox ; and it has been afferted, that this matter, when applied to teats of 
cows, produces puftules, which infeft the human fubjeft with the genu- 
ine cow pox. There is ftill however, a confiderable degree of obfcurity 
about this point . Thofe circumftancea, however, which are of moft im- 
portance, are better afcertained, and require diftindl notice. 

The firft fa<a:, which renders this fubjetfl a matter of fuch interefting in- 
quiry, is, that the cow pox communicated in the natural way, or by in- 
oculation, deftroys in thofe perfons who are affefted with the local difeafe 
and fymptomatic fever, all fufceptibility of infection from the matter of 
ftnall pox. This faA is now eftablifhed upon fuch unequivocal teftimo- 
ny, from the very extenfive and unprejudifed examination which it has 
undergone, as to convince even the moft incredulous. While it guards 
the conftitution againft the fmall pox, it likewif^ agrees with it in not 
preventing the local effedt which will be produced by the fubfequent inoc- 
ulation of this latter diftemper. 

The next important confideration, without which the above ftatement 
would be perfcAly unavailing, is, that the natural cow pox is both greatly 
milder and fafer than the fmall pox, and that when both are inoculated, 
the former ftill maintains a proportioned fuperiority. 

Another decided advantage which the cow pox poflefles over the fmall 
pox is that the former it not contagious j it is not propagated by the air, 
Tior communicated in any other way than by aftual contaft. Hence thofe 
who are in the vicinity of the infeded perfon, and who have not previoufly 
been affefled with the difeafe, are not expofed to the mifchicvous confe- 
quencei of fuffering from contagion, wh:ch is always to be apprehended 
in the inoculated fmall pox . 
3 
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/Of'We have hitherto attended chiefly to the natural cow pox, or that 

l*«rhic]i is received from handling the teats of the cow. Tlie inoculated 
cow pox, however, claims primary attention, as it is generally reforted to, 
frohi its pofleDTing all the advantages of the former, and from its always 
rendering the difeafe milder. It generally exhibits the following fymptoma : 
About the third day after the infertion of the vaccine matter, a fraall in- 
flamed fpot is diftindtly obferved at the place where the punfture had been 
made. This continues to fpread, hardens, and appears in the form of a 
circular tumor, fomewhat elevated above the level of the Ikin. A fpeck 
is obferved, about the fixth day, arifingfrom a fmall quantity of fluid, 
which increafing the puftule continues to enlarge till about the tenth day : 
It is now diftindily circumfcribed ; the edges are elevated, and the centre 
deprefled ; in which latter refpeft it differs from the fmall pox. About 

, the eighth day, the derangement of the fyftem becomes apparent ; pre- 
ceded generally by pain at the puftule, and in the axillise. 

The fymptoms are laflitude, fhiveringj, headach and pain in the limbs, 
accompanied with a quickened pulfe. This flight indifpofition continues 
for a day or two, and then abatee. During the continuance of thefe fymp- 
toms, the puftule becomes encircled with an eryfipelatous inflammatioH 
of more than aa inch in breadth ; and this points out the affe(ftion of the 
fyftem, which either precedes or accompanies this appearance. The fluid 
in the puftule now begins to dry up, and a hard brown fcab appears upon , 
its furface, which after remaining a week or two, fpontaneoufly falls off, 
leaving the part beneath perfeftly found. While the fluid is drying up, 
the color of the inflammation becomes lefs vivid, and, in a day or two, to- 
tally difappears. This is the courfe which the cow pox pretty aniformly 

; purfues ; the different ftagea are well marked, and their fucceffion regu- 
lar. 

One of the moft important deviations from the ufual courfe of this 
diftemper, is a puftular eruption, which has fometime* been obferved in 
different parts of the body ; it proceeds to maturation, and is capable of 
communicating the difeafe, when inferted in the ufual manner. Thefe, 
however, occur rarely, and have been afcribed to different caufes. The 
moft probable is, that the perfohs laboring under the vaccine difeafe, have 
been expofedtothe contagion of fmall pox, as it is now afccrtained, that 
during the early ftagci of this complaint, no fecurity is afforded againft 
that contagion » 
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The alraofl: uniform mildnefs of this difeafe, renders medical afTiftance 
in general unnccelTarf, and its cure is intrufted altogether to regimen. la 
• adults, when the febrile affecflion rifes to any height, a purge of fome neu- 
tral fait is generally fufficient. 

Although the local fore occafions, for the moft part, little trouble, it 
fometimcs, though rarely, creates confiderableuneafinefs, from rhc extent 
to which the infiainraation runs. In thef» cafes thofe applications which 
•are ufeful inreftraining inflammation, are indicatd. Vinegar and wa^er, 
or a folution of the acetite of lead, are commonly fufficient forth-s purpofe. 
Mercurial oii;tment, rr the red precipitate of mercury formed into an 
ointment, have been powerfully recommended ; and the happieft cfFt-fts 
haverefulted from theafiefted parts being daily drefTed with thefe appli- 
cations. Much circumfpedion is requirtdin employing tlicm; and it is 
only in rare cafes, when the inflammation has run &)^ jjreat height, after 
the ninth or tenth day, that they can be reforted to with fafety. When 
applied fooner, there is danger of their checking the progrefs of the difeafcj, 
before it has produced thofe falutary effeifts, which are nectffary to fe- 
cure the conftitutiori againft the future invafion ©fthefmall pox. 

We are by no means from the abfence of general indifpofition, to con- 
elude that the difeafe haa failed, as moft infantshave little or no conftitu- 
tioiial affcition. In afcertaining this moft important point, the local af^ 
fcdioa going regularly through its fuccefliveftages, defcrves primary con- 
iideration. When either the pun(flured part appears only flightly dif- 
colored for a day or two, or becomes highly infjamcd, we, with reafon, 
diftruft thefuccefs of the operation. 

It is ofconfiderable moment to attend to the nature of the matter with 
which the patient is inoculated, as no fmall inconvenience mi^ht arife 
from a fallacy in this particular. Hence v/e Ihould be cauiicus of intro- 
ducing matter from a fpurieus cow pox, or from the fore produced by 
that diftemper, after it may have dcj^enerated to a common ulcer. Mat-. 
ter, likewife, which was originally good, by being too lorg kept, may 
wndergo fuch alterations as unfit it for this purpofe. It is often foon de- 
prived of its adtivity, and docs not appear to be capableof being, in gener- 
al, near fo long preferved as variolous matter. 

The moft proper time for taking the cow poK matter, is from the 
fixth day, when the formation of fluid c<^mmences, to the tenth, when it 
begins to dry up. The method of performing the inoculation is thus ac- 
curately defcribed by Dr. Woodville : « The lancet ihould be held 
4 
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«« nearly at a right angle with the Ikin, in order that the infeftious fluid 
« may gravitate to the point of the inftrument, which, in this diredlion, 
« fliould be made to fcratch the cuticle repeatedly, until it reach the true 
*« Ikin, and becomes tinged with blood." 

Thofewho wifli a more detailed information about this interefting fub- 
jeA, may confult the different publications of Dr. Jenner ; the work of 
Dr. Woodville j the conununications from Dr. Pearfon, and others, in- 
ferted in the Medical and Phyfical Journal ; and the concife view of it by 
Mr. Aitkin. 
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CHAP. IIL 



DCXXXIII. 



OF THE MEASLES*. 

J. HIS dlfeafealfo depends upon a !pe- 
cific contagion, and affects perfons but once in their 
lives. 

Dcxxxiv. It occurs moft frequently in children ; but 
no age is exempted from it, if the perfons have not been 
fubjeded to it before. 

Dcxxxv. It commonly appears as an epidemic, firfl: 
in the month of January, and ceafea foon after the fum- 
mer folftice ; but various accidents, introducing the 
contagion, may produce the difeafe at other times of 
the year. 

Dcxxxvi. The difeafe always begins with a cold fiage, 
which is foon followed by a hot, with the ordinary 
fymptoms of thirft, heat, anorexia, anxiety, ficknefs, 
and vomiting ; and thefe are more or lefs confiderable 
in different cafes. Sometimes from the beginning the 
fever is fliarp and violent ; often, for the firft two days, 
it is obfcure and inconfiderable, but always becomes 
violent before the eruption, which ufually happens upon 
the fourth day. 

Dcxxxvu. This eruptive fever, from its commence- 
ment, is always attended with hoarfenefs, with a fre- 
quent hoarfe dry cough, and frequently with fome dif- 
ficulty of breathing. At the fame time, the eye lids are 
fomewhat fwelled, the eyes are a little inflamed, and 
pour out tears ; and, together with thcfe fymptoms 
there is a coryza and frequent fneezing. For the moft 
part, a conftant drowfinefs attends the beginning of 
this difeafe. 

* Contagious fynocha, with fneezing, watering of the eyes, and dry hoarfe 
cough. On the fourth day, or a httle later, fmall piniples, in ctufters, fcarce- 
ly elevated ab«ve the ikin, break out, and, in about three days afterwards^ 
terauQate in Imall meally fcales, Syn. No/. 
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Dcxxxvin. The eruption, as we have faid, common- 
ly appears upon the fourth day, firft on the face, and 
fucceffively on the lower parts of the body. It difcov- 
ers itfelf firft in fmall red points ; but foon after a num- 
ber of thefe appear in clufters, which do not arife into 
viiible .pimples, but by the touch are found to be a little 
prominent. This is the cafe on the face ; but on other 
parts of the body, the prominence, or rcughnefs, is hard- 
ly to be perceived. On the fijce the eruption retains its 
rednefs, or has that increafed for two days : but on the 
third, the vivid rednefs is changed to a brownifh red ; 
and in a day or two more, the eruption entirely difap- 
pears, while a meally defquamation takes pUce.. Dur- 
ing the whole time of the eruption, the face is fome- 
what turgid, but feldom confiderably fwellcd. 

Dcxxxix. Sometimes, after the eruption has appeared, 
the fever ceafes entirely : but this is feldom the cafe ; 
and more commonly the fever continues, or is increafed 
after the eruption, and does not ceafe tiil after the def- 
quamation. Even then the fever does not always ceafe, 
but continues with various duration and eflfedl. 

DC XL. Though the fever happen to ceafe upon the 
eruption's taking place, it is common for the cough to 
continue till after the defquamation, and fometimes 
much longer. 

In all cafes, while the fever continues, the cough alfo 
continues, generally with an increafe of the difficulty of 
breathing ; and both of thefe fymptoms fometimes a- 
rife to a degree that denotes a pneumonic affeclion. 
This may arife at any period of the difeafe ; but very 
often it does not come on till after the defquamation of 
the eruption. 

After the fame period alfo, a diarrhoea frequently comes 
on, and continues for fome time. 

DcxLi. It is common for the meafles, even when they 
have not been of a violent kind, to be fucceeded by in- 
flammatory affeflions, particularly ophthalmia and 
phthifis. 

DCXLii. If the blood be drawn from a vein during 
the meafles, with the circumftances neceflary to favo^ 
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the reparation of the gluten, this always appears fepa- 
rated, and lying on the furfacc of the cniiTamentum, as 
in inflammatory difcafes. 

DCXLHi. For the moft part, the meafles, even when 
violent, are without any putrid tendency ; but in fome 
cafes fuch a tendency appears, both in the courfe of the 
difeafe, and efpecially after the ordinary courfe of it is 
liniftied. See Dr. Watfon, in London Med. Obferva- 
\.ions, Vol. IV. art. xi. 

DcxLiv. From Vv'hatis delivered (from dcxxxvii. to 
DCXLii.) it will appear, that the mealies are diftinguifli- 
ed by a cartarrhal affedion, and by an inflammatory di- 
athcfis to a confiderable degree ; and therefore the dan- 
ger attending them arifes chiefly from the coming on of 
a pneumonic inflammation. 

DCXLV. From this confideration it will be obvious, 
that the remedies efpecially ncceffary, are thofe which 
may obviate and diminifh the inflammatory diathelis ; 
and therefore, in a particular manner, blood letting. 
This remedy may be employed at any time in the 
courfe of the difeafe, or after its ordinary courfe is fin- 
iflied. It is to be employed more or lefs according to 
the urgency of the fymptoms of fever, cough, and dyf- 
pncea ; and generally may be employed very freely. 
But as the fymptoms of pneumonic inflammation fel- 
dom come on during the eruptive fever ; and as this 
fever is fometimes violent immediately before the erup- 
tion, though a fufficiently mild difeafe be to follow ; lo 
bleeding is feldom very ncceffary during the eruptive fe- 
ver, and may often be refervedfor the periods of great- 
er danger whicli are perhaps to enfue. 

DcxLvi. In all cafes of meafles, where l....^ arc no 
marks of putrefcency, and where there is no reafon, 
from the known nature of the epidemic to apprehend 
putrefcency, bleeding is the remedy to be depended up- 
o n :but afliftance may alfo be obtained from cooling 
purgatives ; and particularly from bliftering on the fides, 
or between the fhoulders. 

DCXLvii. The dry cough may be alleviated by the 
large ufe of demulcent peccorals, mucilaginous, oily, or 
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fweet. It may however be obferved, with refpe<^ to 
thefe demulcents, tliat they are not fo powerful in in- 
volving and corrccling the acrimony of the mafs oi 
blood as has been imagined ; and that their chief oper- 
eration is by befmeariiig the fauces, and thereby de- 
fending them from the irritation of acrids, either arifing 
from the lungs, or diftilling from the head. 

DCXLvui. For moderating and quieting the cough in 
this difeafe, opiates certainly prove the moft eflecVual 
means^ whenever they can be fafely employed. In the 
meafles, in which an inflammatory ftatc prevails in a 
confiderable degree, opiates may be fuppofed to be inad- 
miflible ; and in thofe cafes in which a high degree of 
pyrexia and dyfpneSa fhow either the prefence, or at 
leaft the danger of pneumonic inflammation, I think 
that opiates might be very hurtful. In cafes however, 
in which the dyfpnoea is not confiderable, and where 
bleeding, to obviate or abate the inflammatory fl:ate, 
has been duly employed, and where the cough and 
watchfuinefs are the urgent fymptoms, I'thinji .that o 
piates may be fafely exhibited, and with great advan- 
tage. I think, further, that in all the exanthemata, 
there h an acrimony diffiifled over the fyflicm, which 
gives a confiderable irritation ; and for obviating the 
effects of this, opiates are ufeful, and always proper, 
when no particular contra indication prevails. 

DCXLix. When the defquamation of the meafles is 
finifhed, though there fliould then be no diforder re- 
maining, phyficians have thought it neceflary to purge 
the patient levcral times, with a view to draw off the 
dregs of this difeafe, that is, a portion of the morbific 
matter which is fuppofed to remain long in the body. 
I cannot reject this fuppolition ; but at the fame time 
cannot believe, that the remains of the morbific matter, 
difl'ufed over the whole mafs of blood, can be entirely 
drawn oflf by purging j and it appears to me, that, to 
avoid the confequences of the meafles, it is not the 
drawing off the morbific matter, which we need to 
fl:udy, fo much as the obviating and removing the in- 
flammatory ftate of the fyflem which had been induced 
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by the difeafe. With this laft view, indeed, purging 
may ftill be a proper remedy; but bleeding, in propor- 
tion to the fymptoms ofinfliunmatory dilpolition, is yet 

more fo. 

DCL. From our late experience of the benefit of cold 
air in the eruptive fever of the fmall pox, fome phyfi- 
cians have been of opinion that the practice might be 
transferred to the mealies ; but we have not yet had 
trials fufficient to afcertain this. There is no doubt that 
external heat may be very hurtful in the mealies, as in 
moft other inflammatory difeales; and therefore the 
body ought to be kept in a moderate temperature dur- 
ing the whole courfe of the mealies ; but how far, at 
any period of the difeafe, cold air may be applied with 
fafety, we are yet uncertain. Analogy, though fo of- 
ten the refource of phyficians, is in general fallacious j 
and further, though the analogy with the fmall pox 
might lead to the application of cold air during the c- 
ruptive fever of the mealies, the analogy with catarrh 
feems to be againft the pradice. After the eruption 
had appeared upon the fkin, we have had many inftaan- 
ces of cold air making it difappear, and thereby produc- 
ing much diforder in the fyftcm ; and have alfo had 
frequent examples of luch diforder being removed by 
reftoring the heat of the body, and thereby again bring- 
ing forth the eruption. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE SCARLET FEVER*. 

DCLi. IT may be doubted if thefcarlet fever 
be a difeafe fpecifically different from the cynanche ma- 
ligna above defcribed. The latter is almoll always at- 
tended with a fcarlet eruption ; and in all the inliances 

*Contagtotisf\nocha. On the fouthday of the <!ifcafe, the fpce be- 
comes iomewhat fwelled; at the fame time, a florid 'cHnefsis obferved on 
the fkm, with large fpots, at length uniti-ig, anH terminating, after th<* third 
day, in mcally deiquancations. Aa anafarca oftea fuperrenes. Syn, No/. 
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I have feen of what may be called the fcarlet fever, the 
difeafe, in almoft every.perfon afTcc^ed, has been attend- 
with an ulcerous fore throat. 

DCLii. This view of the matter may create feme 
doubt ; but 1 am ftill of opinion, that there is a fcarlet 
fever which is a difeafe fpecifially different from the cy- 
nanche maligna. 

Dr. Sydenham has defcribed a fcarlet fever, which he 
had feen prevailing as an epidemic, with all the circum- 
flances of the fever and eruption, without its being ac- 
Gompanied with any affection of the throat j at leafl he 
does not take notice of any fuch aifeftion, which fuch 
an accurate obferver could not fail to have done, if any 
filch fymptom, as we have commonly feen making a 
principal part of the difeafe, had attended thofe cafes 
which he had obferved. Several other writers ha^e de- 
fcribed the fcarlet fever in the fame manner, and I know 
phyficians who have feen the difeafe in that form ; fo 
that there can be no doubt of there being a fcarlet fever 
not neceffarily connecled with an ulcerous fore throat, 
and therefore a difeafe different from the cynanchc ma- 
ligna. 

DCLiii. But, further, although in all the inflances of 
fcarlet fever which I have feen (and in the courfe of for- 
ty years I have feen it fix or feven times prevailing as 
an epidemic in Scotland), the difeafe, in almoft all the 
perfons affected, was attended with an ulcerous fore 
throat, or was what Sauvages names the Scarlatina An- 
ginofa ; and although, in fome inftances, the ulcers of 
the throat were of a putrid and gangrenous kind, and 
at the fame time the 4ifeaf€ in all its fymptoms refem- 
bled very exactly the cynanche maligna ; yet, I am flill 
pcrfuaded, that not only the fcarlatina of Sydenham, 
but that even the fcarlatina anginofa of Sauvages, is a 
different difeafe from the cynanche maligna ; and I have 
formed this opinion from the following confiderations : 

DCLiv. \Ji^ There is a fcarlet fever eetirely free from 
any affe6lion of the throat, which fometimes prevails as 
.m epidemic ; and therefore there is a fpecific contagion 
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producing a fcarlet eruption without any determination 
to the throat. 

2c//y, The Scarlatina, which, from its matter being 
generally determined to the throat, may be properly 
termed ^Anginofa, has, in many cafes of the fame epi- 
demic, been without any affedion of the throat ; and 
therefore the contagion may be fuppofed to be more 
efpecially determined to produce the eruption only. 

2>dly. Though in all the epidemics that I could al- 
lege to be thofe of the fcarlatina anginofa, there have 
been fome cafes which, in the nature of the ulcers, and 
in other circum.ftances, exaftiy refembled the cafes of 
the cynanche maligna, yet I have as conftantiy remark- 
ed, that thefe cafes have not been above one or tv/o in 
a hundred, while the reft have all of them been with 
ulcers of a benign kind, and with circumilances here- 
after to be defcribed, fomewhat different from thofe of 
the cynanche maligna. 

4//j/^, On the other hand, as I have two or three 
times feen the cynanche maligna epidemically prevail- 
ing ; fo, among the perfons affefted, I have feen inftan- 
ces of cafes as mild as thofe of the fcarlatina anginofa 
iifually are : but here the proportion was reverfed ; and 
thefe mild cafes were not one fifth of the whole, while 
the reft were of the putrid and malignant kind. 

Lajily, It applies to the fame purpole to obferve, that 
of the cynanche maligna, moft of the inftances terminate 
:^tally ; while, on the other hand, that is the event of 
very few of the cafes of the fcarlatina anginofa. 

DCLv. From thefe confiderations, though it may ap^ 
pear that there is fome affinity between the cynanche 
maligna and fcarlatina anginofa, it willftill remain prob- 
able that the two difeafes are fpecifically different*. T. 

*The arguments which our author has adduced in fupport of this fpe- 
cilicdifFTence, appear rather inconclufive. They only (how, that the dif- 
eafeisf men me-s more nuld than at others, which by no mear^s jiiftities 
fuch a diftindion. We might, with equal propriety, ii'fer, that the conflu- 
ent (mall pox, fro n the tjreater ("ever ty of its fvmptoms. Ihould be rtfeired 
to a d'fferent olafs of difeafes f.om the diftindt form of that diiemper. Be- 
fides, D 'dtar Gregory hasobferved in the fame lami'y, the different forms 
of this dif afe arfe from the fame contagion. It has been ur. ed, that the 
fcarlatina angioofa attacks people only once in Uicif life, whiie tiiey may fr°- 
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have been at fome pains to eftablifli this opinion : for, 
from all my experience, I find that thofe two difeafes 
require a different treatment ; and I therefore now pro- 
ceed to mention more particularly the circumftances of 
the fcarlatina anginofa. 

DCLvi. This difeafe commonly appears about the be- 
ginning of winter, and continues throughout that fea- 
ibn. It comes on with fome cold fhivering, and other 
fymptoms of the fever which ufually introduces the oth- 
er exanthemata. But here there is no cough, nor the 
other catarrhal fymptoms which attend the meafles ; 
nor is there that anxiety and vomiting which common- 
ly introduce the confluent fmall pox, and which more 
certainly introduce the Cynanche Maligna. 

Early in the difeafe, fome uneafmefs is felt in the 
throat y and frequently the deglutition is difficult, gen- 
erally more fo than in the Cynanche Maligna. Upon 
looking into the fauces, a rednefs and fwelHng appear, in 
color and bulk approaching to the ftate of thefe fymp- 
toms in the Cynanche Tonfillaris ; but in the Scarlati- 
na, there is always more or lefs of floughs, which feldom 
appear in the Cynanche Tonfillaris ; and the Houghs are 
commonly whiter than thofe in the Cynanche maligna. 

While thefe appearances are difcovered in the fauces, 
upon the third or fourth day a fcarlet eruption appears 
on the fkin, in the fame form as defcribed in cccxiv. 
This eruption is commonly more coniiderable and uni- 
verfal than in the Cynanche ; but it feldom produces a 
remiffion of the fever. The eruption for the moft part 
remains till the third or fourth day after its firft appear- 
ance ; but then goes off, ending in a meally defquama- 
mation. At this time the fever ufually fubfides ; and 
generally at the fame time fome degree of fweat comes 
on. 

cueiitly labor under the cynanclie maligna,ar.d even appear to acquire a pre- 
difpornio.'i to it, in confequence of a previous attack. Do6to|? Withering, 
who formerly iiafifted much o'\ this circumflar.ee, has candidly retraftedhii 
opiaion, obferving, that he was mifled, from taking- XhcfprckUd fore throat 
(wh'ch is aot to occur ia thofe who have been afBidted with the ulccrattd 
Ibre throat) for this latter complaint ; but it differs from it in almoft every 
efTcntiai circnmftance; it is not intciftious nor dangerous, nor has it any 
thing in com-non wiih cynanche maligna, but the floughs in the throat. 
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The flougbs on the fauces, which appeared early in the 
difeafe, continue for fome days ; but then falling off, 
difcover the fwelling abated, and an ulcer formed on 
one or both tonfils fhowing a laudable pus ; and foon 
after the fever has fubfided, thefc ulcers heal up entire- 
ly. For the moft part this difeafe has much lefs of co- 
ryza attending it than the Cynanche Maligna ; and 
when there is a coryza attending the Scarlatina, the 
matter difcharged is lefs acrid, and has not the fetid fmell 
which it has in the other difeafe. 

In the Scarlatina, when the eruption has entirely dif- 
appeared, it frequently happens, that in a few days af- 
ter, the whole body is affected with an anafarcous {well- 
ing ; which however in a few days more, gradually 
fubfides. 

We have thus defcribed the moft common circum- 
ftances of the Scarlatina Angiiiofa ; and have only to 
lidd, that during the time of its being epidemic, and ef- 
pecially upon its firft fetting in, there are always a few 
cafes in which the circumftances of the difeafe approach 
very nearly to thofe of the Cynanche Maligna j and it 
is only in thefe inftances that the difeafe is attended with 
any danger. 

DCLvii. With refpect to the cure of this difeafe, when 
the fymptoms of it are nearly the fame with thofe of the 
Cynanche Maligna, it requires exaftly the fame treat- 
ment as direded in cccxvii. 

DCLviii. When the fcarlet fever appears, without any 
affeclion of the throat, the treatment of it is very fim- 
ple, and is delivered by Dr. Sydenham. An antiphlo- 
giftic regimen is commonly all that is requifite ; avoid- 
ing, on one hand, the application of cold air; and,oii 
the other, any Incrcafe of external heat ^. 

* We underftand th:it Dr. Carrie has been equally fiiccefsful in his applj. 
cation of the cold aftufion in this difeafe. He ccnceives, that the heat ia 
this affciition olten rifesto a greater height than in anyothi-r febrile diftemp- 
cr. In fifty two cafes in which he tried this rerredy, its beneficial iWe&s 
were extremely confpicuous : Only two patients fell vliftims to the difeafe 
and thefe were in fuch defperate circtniiftarce3,a9 precluded all hopes e<"rr- 
lief. 

R 
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Dci.ix. In the ordinary ftate of the Scarlatina Angi- 
nf)fa, the flirae treatment is in inoft cafes fufficient; 
but as here the fever is commonly more confidcrable, 
and there is likewife an affeclion of the throat, fome 
remedies may be often neccffary. 

DCLX. When there is a pretty high degree of fever 
with a full puife, and a confiderable fwelling of the 
tonfils, bleeding is very proper, efpecially in adults ; 
and it has been frequently praclifed with advantage : 
but as, even in the Cynanche Tonfillaris much bleeding 
is feldom neceffary (cccv.) ; fo in the Scarlatina, when 
the ftate ofthe fever and the appearances of the fauces 
render the nature of the difeafe ambiguous, bleeding 
may be omitted ; and, if not altogether avoided, it 
fiiould at leaft not be large, and ought not to be re- 
peated. 

DCLxi. Vomiting and efpecially naufeating dofes of 
emetics, mot withftanding the inflamed flate of the fauces, 
have been found very ufeful in this difeafe. An open 
belly is proper in every form of this difeafe ; and when 
the naufeating dofes of emetics operate a little down- 
wards, they are more ferviceable. 

DCLXii. In every form of the Scarlatina Anginofa, 
through the whole courfe of it, detergent gargles fhould 
be employed, and more or lefs as the quantity of 
floughs and the vifcid mucus in the fauces may feem 
to require. 

DCLxni. Even in the milder ftates of the Scarlatina 
Anginofa, it has been common with practitioners to ex- 
hibit the Peruvian bark through the whole courfe of the 
difeafe ;: but we are alTurcd, by much experience, that 
in fuch calb it may be fafely omitted, though in cafes 
any ways ambiguous, it may not be prudent to negleft 
tills remedy. -- 

DCLXI V. The anadircous fwelling, which frequently 
follows the Scarlatina Anginofa, feldom requires any 
remedy ; and, at leaft, th-e purgatives fo much incul- 
cated, and fo commonly exhibited^ foon take off, the 
aiiafar-ca. 
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CHAP. V. 

OF THE PLAGUE^ 

Sect. I , Of the Pheno?nena of the Plague. 

DCLxv. 1 HE Plague is a difcafe which always 
Irifes from contagion ; which affects many perfons a- 
bout the fame time ; proves fatal to great numbers ; 
generally produces fever ; and in moft perfons, is at- 
tended with buboes or carbuncles. 

DCLxvi. Thefe are the circumftahccs, which, taken 
together, give the charadler of the difeafe ; but it ii> ac- 
companied with many fymptoms almoft peculiar to it- 
felf, that in different perfons afe greatly diverlified in 
number and degree, and fhould be particularly ftudied. 
I would wifli to lay a foundation for this ; but think it 
unfit for a perfon who has never feen the difeafe to at- 
tempt its particular hiflbry. For this, therefore, I muft 
refer to the authors who have written on the fubjecl ; 
but allowing thofe only to be confiilted, who have them- 
felves feen and treated the difeafe in all its different forms. 

DC i> XVII. Frorn the accounts of fuch authors, it ap- 
pears to rne, that the circumftanccs which particularly 
diftinguifh this difeafe, and efpecially the more violent 
and dangerous ftates of it, are, 

l/i. The. great lofs of ftrength in the animal flindions, 
which often appears early in the difeafe. 

2c//)/, The ftupor, giddinefs, and confequent flagger- 
ing, which rcfembles drunkennefs, or the headach, and 
various delirium ; which are all of them fymptoms de- 
noting a great diforder in the functions of the brain. 

3cily, The anxiety, palpitation, fyncopc, and efpecial- 
ly the weaknefs and irregularity of the pulfe, which de- 
note a confiderable difturbance in the action of the heart. 

4thly, The naufea and Vomiting, particularly the vom- 
iting of bile, which fhows an accumulation of vitiated 
bile in the gall bladder and biliary duds, and from thence 

* Typhus, extremely contagious; great proftration of ftrc gth. On an 
uncertain day of the diftafe, buboes break out.Sjn. No/. 
2 
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derived into the interlines and ftomach ; all Of tvliicli' 
fymptoms I fuppofe to denote a confiderable fpafm, and' 
iofs of tone in the extreme vcfTels on the furface of the 
body. 

5th!)'^ The buboes or carbuncles, which denote an 
acrimony prevailing in the fluids. And, 

Lq/lly, The petechiac, hemorrhagies, and colliquative 
diarrhoea, which denote a putrefcent tendency prevail- 
ing to a great degree in the mafs of blood. 

DCLxviii. From- the confideration of all thefe fymp- 
toms, it appears, that the plague is efpecially diftinguifh- 
ed by a fpecilic contagion, often fuddenly producing the 
moft confiderable fymptoms of debility in the nervous 
fyflcm or moving powers, as well as of a general pu'-ref- 
cency in the fluids ; and it is from the confideration of 
thefe circumftances as the proximate caufe, that I think 
both the prevention and cure of the plague muft be di- 
recled. 

DCLXix. If this difeafe fliculd revifit the northern 
parts of Europe, it is probable, that, at the time, there 
will be no phyfician then alive, who, at the firft appear- 
ance of the difeafe, can be guided by his former experi- 
ence, but muft be inftrudled by his ftudy of the wi iters 
on this fubjed:, and by analogy. It is, therefore, I hope, 
allowable for. me, upon the fame grounds, to offer here 
my opinion with rcfpect to both the prevention and 
cure of this difeafe. 

This paragraph was written before I had any notice 
of the plague of Mofcow, anno 1771 ; but I think It 
will ftill apply to the cafe of Great Britain, and of many 
other northern ftates. 

Sect. If. Of the Prevention of the Plague. 

r>ctxx. With refpect to the prevention : As we are 
firmly pcrfuaded that the difeale never arifes in the 
northern parts of Europe, but in confequence of its be- 
ing imported from fome other country ; fo the firft 
meafure neceffary, is the magiftrate's taking care to 
prevent the importation ; and this may generally be 
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done, by a due attention to bills of health, and to the 
proper performance of quarantains. 

DCLXxi. With refped to the latter, we are perfuaded, 
that the quaranuain of perfons may fafely be much lefs 
than forty days ; and, if this were allowed, the execu- 
tion oF the quarantain would be more exact and certain, 
as the temptation to break it would be in a great mea- 
fure removed. 

DCLxxii. With refped to the quarantain of goods, it 
cannot be perfecf , unlefs the fufpecled goods be unpack- 
ed and duly ventilated, as well as the other means em- 
ployed for corredling the infeclion they may carry ; 
and, if all this were properly done, it is probable, that 
the time commonly prefcribed for the quarantain of 
goods might alfo be fiiortened, 

DCLxxiii. A fecond meafure, m the way of preven- 
tion, becomes requilite, when an infedion has reached 
and prevailed in any place, to prevent that infection 
from fpreading into other places. This can be done on- 
ly by preventing the inhabitants, or the goods of any 
infected place, from going out oif it, till they have un- 
dergone a proper quarantain. 

DCLxxiv. The third meafure for prevention, to bv; 
em.ployed with great care, is to hinder the infedion 
from fpreading among the inhabitants of the place in 
which it has arifen. The meafures necefl'ary for this, 
are to be direcfled by the doctrine laid down in lxxxii ; 
and, from that dotftrine, we infer, that all perfons who 
can avoid any near communication with infedted per- 
fons, or goods, may efcape the infection, 

DCLXxv. For avoiding fuch communication, a great 
deal may be done by the magiftrate ; 1. By allowing 
as many of the inhabitants as are free from the infec- 
tion, and not neceflary to the fervice of the place, to go 
out of it : 2. By prohibiting all afTemblles, or unnecef- 
fary intereourfe of the people : 3. By taking care that 
neceffary communications be performed without cen- 
tal : 4. By making fuch arrangements and provilionii 
as may render it eafy for the families remaining, to 
fliut themfelves up in their own houfes : 5. By allow- 
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ing perfons to quit houfesin which an inteclion appears, 
upon condition that they go into lazarettos : 6. By 
ventilating and purifying, or deftroying, at the public 
expencc, all infected goods : Laftly, By avoiding hof- 
pitals, and providing feparate apartments for infected 
perfons. 

The execution of thefe meafurcs will require great 
authority, and much vigilance and attention, on the 
part of the magiftrate ; but it is not our province to 
enter into any detail on this fubjecl of the public pol- 
ice. 

DCLXxvi. The fourth and laft part of the bufinefs 
of prevention, refpecfls the conduct of perfons neceffari^ 
ly remaining in infected places, efpecially of thofe oblig- 
ed to have fome communication with perfons infefted. 

DCLXxviL Of thofe oblijred to remain in infected 
places, but not obliged to have any near communication 
with the fick, they may be prcferved from the conta- 
gion, by avoiding all near communication with other 
perfons, or their goods ; and it is probable, that a fmall 
diftance will anfwer the purpofe, if, at the fame time, 
there be no ftream of air to carry the efEuvia of perfons, 
or goods, to fome diftance. 

DCLXxvni. For thofe who are necclTarily obliged to 
have a near communication with the lick, it is proper 
to let them know, that fome of the moft powerful 
contagions do not operate, but when the bodies of men 
expofcd to the contagion are in certain circumftances 
which render thern more liable to be affected by it, or 
when certain caufes concur to excite the power of it ; 
and, therefore, by avoiding thefe circumftances and cau- 
ies, they may often efcape infection. 

DCLxxix. The bodies of men are efpecially liable to 
be effected by contagions, when they are any ways 
confiderably weakened by want of food, and even by a 
fcanty diet, or one of little nourifhment ; by intem- 
perance in drinking, which, when the ftupor of intoxi- 
cation is over, leaves the body in a weakened ftate ; by 
exccfs in venery ; by great fatigue ; or by any confid- 
crable evacuation. 
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UGLXxx. The caufcs which, concurring with con en g- 
ion, render it more certainly adivc, arc cold, fear, and 
full living. 

The fevcral means, therefore, of avoiding or guard- 
ing agiinfl the action of cold (xciv. to xcvi.) are to be 
carefully (ludied. 

DCLxxxi. Againft fear the mind is to be fcrufied as 
well as poflible, by infpiring a favorable idea of the 
power of prefervative means ; by dellroying the opin- 
ion of the iacurable nature of the difeafe ; by occupy- 
ing mens minds with bulinefs or labor ; and, by avoids 
ing all objects of fear, ^s funerals, pafTmg bells, and ar.y 
notice of the death of particular friends. 

DCLXXXii. A full diet of animal food increafes the 
irritability of the body, and favors the operation pf 
contagion ; and indigeftion, whether from the quanti- 
ty or quality of food, has the fame effect. 

DCLXxxiii. Beftdes giving attention to obviate the 
feveral circumftances (dcx. dclxxix, to dclxxxii.) 
which favor the operation of contagion, it is probable, 
that fome means may be employed for ftrengthening 
the bodies of men, and thereby enabling them to rcfift 
contagion. 

P'or this purpofe, it is probable, that the moderate ufe 
of wine, or of fpiritous liquors, may have a good efFcct. 

It is probable alfo, that exercife, when it can be em- 
ployed, if fo moderate as to be neither heating nor fa- 
tiguing to the body, may be employed v/ith advantage. 

Perfons who have tried cold batliing, and commonly 
feel invigorating effects from it, if they are any ways 
fecurc againft having ah'eady received infeftion, m.ay 
poffibly be enabled to refift it by the ufe of the cold bath. 

It is probable, that fome medicines alfo may be ufe- 
ful in enablino: men to refill: infection ; but amonsjit 
thefe I can hardly admit the numerous alcxipharmics 
formerly propofed, or, at leaft, very few of them, and 
thofe only of tonic power. Amongft thefe laft we 
reckon the Peruvian bark ; and it is perhaps the moft 
effectual. If any thing is to be expected from antifcp- 
4 
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tics, I think camphire, whether internally or externally 
employed, is one of the moft promifing. 

Kvery perfon is to be indulged in the ufe of any 
means of prefervation of which he has conceived a good 
opinion, whether it be a charm or a medicine, if the lat- 
ter be not directly hurtful. 

Whether iiTues be ufeful in preferving from, or in 
moderating the effects of contagion, 1 cannot determine 
from the obfcrvations I have yet read. 

DCLxxxiv. As neither the atmofphere in general, nor 
any confiderable portion of it, is tainted or impregnat- 
ed with the matter of contagions ; fo the lightning of 
fires over a great part of the infected city, or other 
general fumigations in the open air, are of no ufe for 
preventing the difeafe, and may perhaps be hurtful. 

DCLxxxv. It would probably contribute much to 
check the progrefs of infe<flion, if the poor were enjoin- 
ed to make a frequent change of clothing, and were 
fuitably provided for that purpofe, and if they were, at 
the fame time, induced to make a frequent ventilation 
of their houfes and furniture. 

Sect. III. Of the Cute of the Plague. 

DCLxxxvi. In the cure of the plague, the indications 
are the fame as thoie of fever in general (cxxvi.) ; but 
here they are not all equally necefTaiy and important. 

DCLxxxvii. The meafures for moderating the vio- 
lence of reaction, which operate by diminifliing the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries (dcxxviii.), have feldom 
any place here, excepting fo far as the antiphlogiftic reg- 
imen is generally proper. Some phyficians, indeed^ 
have recommended bleeding j and there may occur caf- 
es in which bleeding may be ufeful ; but, for the moft 
part, it is unneceiTary, and, in many cafes, it might be 
very hurtful. 

Purging has alfo been recommended, and, in fome 
degree, it may be ufeful, in drawing off the bile, or oth- 
er putrefcent matters frequently prefent in the intef- 
tines ; but a large evacuation this way may certainly be 
hurtful. 
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BCLXXXvlii. The moderating the vialence of reac- 
tion, fo far as it can be done by taking off the fpafm of 
the extreme vcfl'ds (cli.) is a meafure of the utmoft 
neceflity in the cure of the plague ; and the >vholc of 
the means (clii. to cc.) fuited to thi:5 indication, are ex- 
tremely proper. 

DCLXXxix. The giving an emetic, at the very firll 
approach of the difeafe, would probably be of great fer- 
vice ; and it is likely, that at fbme other periods of the 
difeafe, emetics might be ufeful, both by evacuating biie 
abundant in the alimentary canal/and by taking off the 
Ipafm of the extreme velTels. 

Dcxc. From fome principles with refpecb to fever in 
general, and v/ith refpesfl to the plague in particular, I 
am of opinion, that, after the exhibition of the firfl 
vomit, the body Ihould be difpofed to fweat, which 
ought to be raifed to a moderate degree only, but con- 
tinued for at leaft twenty-four hours, or longer, if the 
patient bear it eafily. 

Dcxci. This fweating^=fhould be excited and condud- 

* The following mode cf promoting fweat, it isfiid, has been .ittended 
with fingular fuccefs. it was firft lu^'gefted b/ Mr. Baldwin, the Brilifh a- 
gcnt at Alexandria, and has fpiead through Eurcpe. " Immediately afier a 
*■ perfon is perceived to be infeded with the plague, he muft be taken into 
" a clofe room, and, over a brazier of hot coals, with a cjeaR fponge dip- 
*' ped in warm olive oil, his body muli be ve»^y brifldy rubbed all ever, ior 
" the purpofe of producing a profiife fweat. During the fric^tion, fugar and 
*< juniper berries muft be burnt in tiie fire, which raife a denftand hot I'mcke, 
" that contributes to the effedt. The fridtion ought not to be continued 
" more than four minutes, and a pint of oil is enough to be nfcd at each 
" time. In general, the firft rubbing is followed by a very copious peiipi- 
" ration; but, ftiould it fail of this efieft, the operation may be repeated, 
** firft wiping the body with a warm dry cloth ; and, in order fiill fa;LiKrlo 
" promote peifpiration, the patient may take any warm fudorific drink, 
*• fuch as elder flower tea, Sec. It is not neceffary to touch the eyes ; and 
*' other tender parts of the body may be rubbed more gently. Every pof- 
*' fible precaution mutt be made ufe of to prevent the patient taking cold ; 
" fuch as keeping covered thofe parts of the body not diredtly under the op- 
*' eration ; nor muft the linen be changed till theperfpiration has entirely 
•' fubfided. The operation Jhould be repeated once a day, until evident 
" fymptoms of recovery begin to appear. If there are already tumors on 
" the body, they (hould be gently and more faquently rubbed, till they 
'* appear to beina ftate of fuppuration,when they may be drcffd withth* 
" ufual platters. The operation ought to be begun on the firft appearance 
" of the I'ymptoma of difeafe ; if negle(fted till the nerves, and the mafs of 
" blood are affected, or a diarrhoea has commenced, little hopes can be cn- 
« tertained cf a cure ; but ftill the patient Uiould not be defpaired of, as by 
'• an affidiious application of the means propoi^'d, fome tew have lecovcv- 
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ed agreeably to the rules laid down in clxviii. It is to 
be promoted by the plentiful ufe of diluents, rendered 
more grateful by vegetable acids, or more powerful by 
being impregnated with fome portion of neutral falts. 

Dcxcii. To fupport the patient under the continuance 
of the fweatja little weak broth, acidulated with juice 
of lemons, may be given frequently, and fometimes a 
little wine, if the heat of the body be not confiderable. 

Dcxciii. If fudorific medicines are judged to be ncc- 
eflary, opiates are the moft effediual and fafe : But they 
ihould not be combined with aromatics ; snd probably 
may be more effeclual, if joined with a portion of enj- 
etics, and of neutral falts, 

Dcxciv. If, notwithftanding the ufe of emetics and 
fudorifics, the difeafe fhould ftill continue, the cure 
muft depend upon the employment of means for obvia- 
ting debility and putrefcency ; and for this purpofe, the 
various remedies propofed above (from cci. to ccxxvii.) 
may all be adminiftered, but efpecially the tonics ; and 
ofthefe the chief are cold drink and the Peruvian bark. 
Dcxcv. In the cure of the plague, fome attention is 
due to the management of buboes and carbuncles ; byt 
we do not touch this, as it belongs to the province of 
furgery. 

*' ed evea after diarrhoea }>ad commenced. Duting the fiift four or five 
*' days, the patient muft obferve a ve.y abftemious diet; the author al rws 
*♦ only a fmall quantty of vermicilli, fimply boiled in water. Nor muft 
'■'■■'■■•' " '■ ■ -• ■ ' ■ <\ht 




;ex. 

expiration 
*' of forty days. 

" There is noinftance of 'he perfon lubbing a paf ifnt having taken the in- 
" fedtion. He (hould previoufly anoirt himfefall over with oil, and muft 
*« avoid receiving the breath of the infeifted perfon into his mouth and nof- 
" tii's. Tie prevention to be u^ed, in allcircumftance9,ip, that cfcaeful- 
" ly anointing the body, and living upon light and eafily digeftible food." 
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C H A P, V!. 

OF ERYSIPELAS*, OR ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE. 

Dcxcvi IN ccLxxiv. I mentioned the diftinc- 
tion which I propofed to make between the difaafes to 
be named the Erythema and the Erylipelas ; and from 
xhence it will appear, that Kryfipelas, as an Erythema 
following fever, may have its place here. 

Dcxcvii. 1 fuppofe the erylipelas to depend on a 
matter generated within the body, and which, analog- 
ous to the other cafes of exanthemata, is, in confequence 
of fever, tlirown out upon the furface of the body. I 
own it may be difficult to apply this to every particular 
cafe of eryfipclas ; but 1 take ihe cafe in which it is gen- 
erally fuppofed to apply, that of the cryfipelas of the 
face ; which 1 fliall therefore confider here. 

Dcxcvni. The Eryfipelas of the face comes on with 
a cold fliivering, and other fymptoms of pyrexia. The 
hot ftage of this h frequently attended with a confu- 
lion of head, and fome degree of delirium ; and almoft 
always with drowfinefs, or perhaps coma. The pulfe is 
always frequent, and commonly full and hard. 

Dcxcix, When thefe fymptoms have continued for 
one, two, or at moft three days, there appears on fome 
part of the fLice, a rednefs, fuch as that defcribed in 
ccLxxv. as the appearance of Erythema. This rednefs, 
at firft, is of no great extent ; but gradually fprcads 
from the part it iirfl occupied to the other parts of the 
face, commonly till it has affected the whole ; and fre- 
quently from the face it fpreads over the hairy fcalp, or 

* Synocha, of two or thrcedays, attended with drowfirefi-', ard, not un. 
ireqnenlly, delirium. On fome pat of ilie fki:., ofteiicit on the face, an fry- 
ihematous fwellingappearn. 

Species I. Eryfipelas {n.<eficulofum)^\XtvA d with erythema ; a fpreading 
rednefa, occupying a laiye tpace^ and lunnirg into large bliflers in feveral 
places. 

Species s. Eryfipclas (pbly£lcenodes), attended wi'h an erythema, accom. 
paHied with fever.il piniplcs ccciipvinc: the trunk of the body, ar.d running 
Juto fraall blifters. Syr.. No/. ' " 
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defccnds on fomc part o£ the neck. As the redneii 
fpreads, it commonly difappcars, or at leaft decreafes in 
the parts it had before occupied. All the parts upon 
which the redneis appears, are at the fame time affected 
with foir.e fwelling, which continues for fome time af. 
tcr the rednefs has abated. Ihe whole face becomes 
confiderably turgid ; and the eye lids are often fo much 
fwelled, as entirely to {hut up the eyes. 

DCG. When the rednefs and fwelling have proceeded 
for fome time, there commonly arife, fooner or later, 
bliilers of a larger or fmaller lize, on feveral parts of the 
face. Thefe contain a thin yellowilh, or aimoft color- 
lefs liquor, which fooner or later runs out. 1 he fur- 
face of the fkln, in the bliftercd places, fometimes be- 
comes lived and blackifh ; but this livor feldom goes 
deeper than the furf^ ce, or difcovers any degree of gan- 
grene affecting the (kin. On the parts of the face not 
affected with bliflers, the cuticle fuffers, towards the end 
of the difeafe, a confidprable defquamation. 

Sometimes the tumor of the eye lids ends in a fup- 
puration. 

DC 01. rhe inflammation coming upon the face does 
not produce any remiflion of the fever which had be- 
fore prevailed ; and fometimes the fever increafes with 
the increafing and fpreading inflammation. 

Dccii. The inflammation ufually continues for eight 
or ten days j and, for the fame time, the fever and 
fymptoms attending it alfo continue. 

DC cm. In the progrefs of the inflammation the deli- 
rium and coma attending it fometimes go on increaf- 
ing, and the patient dies apopltdic on the feventh, 
ninth, or eleventh day of the difeafe. In fuch cafes, it 
has been commonly fuppofed that the difeafe is tranflat- 
ed from the external to the internal parts. But 1 have 
not feen any inftance in which it did not appear to me, 
that the affedion of the brain was merely a communi- 
cation of the external affection, as this continued increaf- 
ing at the fame tim.e with the internal. 

ucciv. When the fatal event does not take place, the 
inflammation, after having affected a part, commonly 
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the Vv^holc of the face, and perhaps the other external 
parts of the head, ceafes. With the inflammation, the 
fever alfo ceafes ; and, without any evident crifis, the 
patient returns to his ordinary ftate of health, 

Dccv. This difeafe is not commonly contagious ; but 
as it may arife from an acrid matter externally applied, 
fo it is poffible that the difeafe may fometimcs be com- 
municated from one perfon to another. 

Perfons who have once labored under this difeafe 
are liable to returns of it. 

Dccvi. The event of this difeafe may be forefeen 
from the ftate of the fymptoms which denote more or 
lefs affection of the brain. If neither delirium nor coma 
come on, the difeafe is feldom attended with any dan- 
ger ; but when thefe fymptoms appear early in the dif- 
eafe, and arc in a coilfiderable degree, the utmoft dan- 
ger is to be apprehended, 

Dccvii. As this difeafe often arifes in the part, at the 
fame time with the coming on of the pyrexia ; as I have 
known it, with all its fymptoms, arife from an acritno- 
ny applied to the part ; as it is commonly attended 
with a full, and frequently a hard pulfe ; as the blood 
drawn in this difeafe fliows the fame cruft upon its fur- 
face that appears in the phlegmafiae ; and lallly, as the 
fwelling of the eye lids, in this difeafe, frequently ends- 
in a fuppuration ; fo, from thefe confiderations it feems 
doubtful, if this difeafe be properly, in Nofology, fep- 
arated from the Phlegmafiae. At any rate, I take the 
difeafe' I have defcribed to be what phyficians have nam- 
ed the Eryfipelas Phlegmonodcs, and that it partakes a 
great deal of the nature of the Phlegmafiae. 

Dccviii. Upon this conclufion, the Eryfipelas of the 
face is to be cured very much in the fame manner as 
phlegmonic inflammations, by bloodletting, cooling pur- 
gatives, and by employing every part of the antiphlo- 
giftic regimen ; and our experience has confirmed the 
fitnefs of this method of cure. 

Dccix. The evacuations of blood letting and purg- 
ing, are to be employed more or lefs according to the 
urgency of fymptoms, particularly thofe of the pyrexia. 
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and of tliofe Avhich mark an affecl'ion of the brain. As 
the pyrexia continues, and often increafes with the in- 
flammation of the face ; fo the evacuations mentioned 
may be employed at any time in the courfe of the dif- 
eafe. 

Dccx. In this, as in other difeafes of the head, it is 
proper to put the patient, as often as he can eafily bear 
it, into fomewhat of an erecl pofture. 

Dccxi As in this difeafe there is always an external 
affection, and as in many inftanccs there is no other; 
fo various external applicationsto the part affed:ed have 
been propofed ; but aim oft all of them are of doubtful 
effetl. The narcotic, refrigerant, and aftringent appli- 
cations, are fufpectcd of difpoling to gangrene ; fpirit- 
ous applications feem to increafe the inflammation ; and 
all oily or watery applications feem to occafion its fpread- 
ing. The application that feems moft fafc,- and which 
is now m.oft commonly employed, is that of a dry meal- 
ly poU'der frequently fprinkled upon the inflamed parts. 

Dccxii. An Eryflpelas Phlegmoiiodes frequently ap- 
pears on other parts of the body, belide the face ; and 
luch other eryfipclatous inflammations frequently end 
in fuppuration. Thefe cafes arc feldom dangerous. 
At cominq; on, thev arefometimes attended with drow- 
flnefs, and even with fome dehrium ; but this rarely 
happens ; and thefe fymptoms do not continue after 
the inflammation is formed. T have never feen an in- 
ftance of the tranflation of this inflammation from the 
limbs to an internal part ; ind though th«fe inflamma- 
tions of the limbs be attended with pyrexia, they feldom 
require the fame evacuations as the eryflpelas of the face. 
At firft they are to be treated by dry m.eally applica- 
tions only ; and all humid applications, as fomentations, 
or poultices, are not to be appHcd, till, by the continu- 
ance of the difeafe, by the increafe of fwefling, or by a 
throbbing felt in the part, it appears that the difeafe is 
proceeding to fuppuration. 

Dccxiii. We have hitherto confidered eryflpelas as in 
a great meafure of a phlegmon ic nature ; and, agreeably 
to that opinion, wc hzve propofed our method of cure. 
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But It is probable, that an eryfipelas is fometimes at- 
tended with, or is a I'ymptom of a putrid fever ; and in 
fuch cafes, the evacuations propofed above may be im- 
proper, and the ufe of the Peruvian bark may be necef- 
fary ; but 1 cannot be explicit upon this fiibjed:, as fuch 
putrid cafes have not com'e under my obfcrvation. 



CHAP. VII. 



OF THE MILIARY FEVER*. 

Dccxiv. I HIS difeafe is faid to have been 
unknown to the ancients, and that it appeared, for the 
firft time in Saxony, about the middle of the laft cen- 
tury. It is faid to have fpread from thence into all the 
other parts of Europe ; and fince the period mentioned, 
to have appeared in many countries in which it had 
never appeared before. 

Dccxv. From the time of its having been firft partic- 
ularly obferved, it has been defcribed and treated of by 
Hiany different writers, and, by all of them, till very 
lately, has been confidered as a peculiar idiopathic dif- 
eafe. 

It is faid to have been conftantly attended with pe- 
culiar fymptoms. It comes on with a cold ftage, which 
is often confiderable. The hot ftage, which fucceeds, is 
attended with great anxiety, and frequent lighing. The 
heat of the body becomes great, and foon produces pro- 
fufe fweating, preceded, however, by a fenfe of pricking, 
as of pin points, in the ikin ; and the fweat is of a pe- 
culiarly rank and difagreeable odor. The eruption ap- 
pears fooner or later in different perfons, but at no de- 
termined period of the difeafe. It feldom or never ap- 

^ * Svnochus, with anxiety ; frequent fi> hinp, an oily fweat, and a prick- 
ling fenfation of the Ikin. On an uncertain day of the difeafe, fmall. red, 
d^ftindt pimples appear on the whole (kin, except the face, whofe apices, in 
the c Hirfe of one or two days, Ihow fmall white puilules of Jliort duration. 
Syn. No/. 
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pears on the face ; but difcovers itfelf firft upon the 
neck and breaft, and from thence often fpreads over the 
t\hole body. 

Dccxvi. The eruption named Miliary, is faid to be of 
two kinds ; the one named the Red, the other the 
White IViihary. The former, which in Englifli is flrid- 
ly named a Rafli, is commonly allowed to be a fympto- 
matic aifeclion ; a;hd as the latter is the only one that 
has any preteniions to be confidered as an idiopathic 
difeafe, it is this alone that I fliall more particularly dc- 
fcribe and treat of in the prcfent chapter. 

DCCXVI I. What then is called the White Miliary c- 
ruption, appears at firft like the red, in very fmall red 
pimples, for the moft part diftindt, but fometimes cluf- 
tered together. Their flight prominence is diftinguifli- 
ed better by the finger than by the eye. Soon after the 
appearance of this eruption, and at leaft on the fecond 
day, a fmall veficle appears upon the top of each piip- 
ple. At firft the veficle is whey colored, but foon be- 
comes w-hite, and ftands out like a little globule on the 
top of the pimple. In two or three days, thefe glo- 
bules break, or are rubbed off, and are fucceeded by 
fmall crufts, which foon after fall off in fmall fcales. 
While one fet of pimples takes this courfe, another fet 
fuccecds ; fo that the difeafe often continues upon the 
fkin'for many days together. Sometimes, when one 
crop of this eruption has difappeared, another, after 
fome interval, is produced. And it has been further 
obferved, that, in fome perfons, there is fuch a tenden- 
cy to this difeafe, that they have been affected with it 
feveral times in the courfe of their lives. 

Dccxviii. This difeafe is faid to affect both fexes, and 
perfons of all ages and conflitutions ; but it has been 
obferved, at all times, to affe<51: efpecially, and moft fre- 
quently, lying in women. 

Dccxix. Ihis difeafe is often accompanied with vio- 
lent fymptoms, and has frequently proved fatal. The 
fymptoms attending it are however, very various. They 
are, in one or other inftance, all the feveral fymptoms 
attending febrile difcafes ; but I cannot find that anv 
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fymptom, or concourfe of fymptoms, are fteadily the 
fame in different pcrfons, fo as to furnifli any fpecific 
character to the difeafe. When the difeafe is violent, 
the moft common fymptoms are phrenitic, comatofe, 
and convulfive aflFeftions, which are alfo fymptoms of 
all fevers treated by a very warm regimen. 

Dccxx. While there is fuch a variety of fymptoms 
appearing in this difeafe, it is not to be expected that 
any one particular method of cure can be propofed ; and 
accordingly, we find, in different writers, different 
methods and remedies prefcribed ; frequent difputes a- 
bout the moft proper; and thofe received and pradifed 
by fome, oppofed and rejedled by others. 

Dccxxi. I have thus given an account of what I 
have found delivered by authors who have confidered 
the white miliary fever as an idiopathic difeafe ; .but now, 
after having often obferved the difeafe, I muft' fay, that 
I doubt much if it ever be fuch an idiopathic as has been 
fuppofed, and I fufpccl that there is much fallacy in 
what has been written on the fubjecl. 

Dccxxii. It feems to me very improbable, that this 
fliould have been really a new difeafe, when it was firft 
confidered as fiich. There appear to me very clear 
traces of it in authors who wrote long before that period ; 
and, though there were not, we know that the defcrip- 
tions of the ancients were inaccurate and imperfect, par- 
ticularly with rcfpect to cutaneous affections ; whilft we 
know alfo very well, that thofe affedions which ufually 
appeared as fymptomatic only, were commonly negled- 
ed, or confounded together, under a general appellation. 

Dccxxin. The antecedent fymptoms of anxiety, ligh- 
ing, and pricking of the fkin, which have been fpoken 
of as peculiar to this difeafe, are, however, common to 
many others, and perhaps to all thofe in which iweat- 
ings are forced out by a warm regimen. 

Of the fymptoms faid to be concomitant of thiserup- 
tion, there are none which can be faid to be conftant 
and peculiar, but that of fweating. This, indeed, aU 
ways precedes and accompanies the eruption ; and while 
the miliary eruption attends many different difeafes, it 
S 
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never, however, appears in any of thefe, but after fwpt- 
ing ; and, in perlbns laboring under thefe difeafes, it 
does not appear, if fweating be avoided. It is, there- 
fore, probable, that the eruption is the efFed: of fweat- 
ing ; and that it is the produce of a matter, not before 
prevailing in the mafs of blood, but generated, under 
particular circumftanccs, in the fkin itfelf. That it de- 
pends upon particular circumftances of the Ikin, ap- 
pears further from hence, that the eruption feldom or 
never appears upon the face, although it affeds the whole 
of the body befides ; that it comes upon thofe places ef- 
pecially which are more clofely covered ; and that it can 
be brought out upon particular parts by external appli- 
cations. 

Dccxxiv. It is to be obferved, that this eruptive dif- 
eafe differs from the other exanthemata in many circum- 
ftances ; in its not being contagious, and, therefore, nev- 
er epidemic ; that the eruption appears at no determin- 
ed period of the difeafe ; that the eruption has no deter- 
mined duration ; that fucceflive eruptions frequently ap- 
pear in the courfe of the fame fever ; and that fuch erup- 
tions frequently recur in the courfe of the fame perfon's 
life. 

All thefe circumftances render it extremely probable, 
that, in the miliary fever, the morbific matter is not a 
fubfifting contagion communicated to the blood, and 
thence, in confequence of fever and aflimilation, thrown 
out upon the furface of the body ; but a matter occafion- 
ally produced in the Ikin itfelf, by fweating. 

DOC XXV. This conclufion is further rendered proba- 
ble from hence, that, while the miliary eruption has no 
pecuUarfymptoms, or coricourfe offymptoms, belong- 
ing to it ; yet, upon occafion, it accompanies almoft all 
febrile difeafes, whether inflammatory or putrid, if thefe 
happen to be attended with fweating ; and, from thence 
it may be prefumed,that the miliary eruption is a fymp- 
tomatic affedion only, produced in the manner we have 
faid. 

Dccxxvi. But, as this fymptomatic affection does not 
always accompany every inftance of fweating, it maybe 

] 
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proper to inquire, what are the circumftances which ef- 
pecially determine this eruption to appear ? To this, 
however, I can give no full and proper anfwer. I can- 
not fay that there is any one circumftance which, in all 
cafes, gives occalion to this eruption j nor can I fay 
what different caufes may, in different cafes, give occa- 
iion to it. There is only one obfervation I can offer to 
the purpofe of this inquiry ; and it is, that, of the per- 
fons fweating under febrile difeafes, thofe are efpecially 
liable to the miliary eruption, who have been previoufly 
weakened by large evacuations, particularly of bloods 
This will explain why it happens to lying in women 
more frequently than to any other perfons ; and, to con- 
firm this explanation, I have remarked, that the erup- 
tion happened to women not in childbed, but who had 
been much fubjected to a frequent and copious menftru- 
ation, and to an almofl conflant fluor albus. I have aU 
fo had occafion to obferve it happen to men in fevers 
after wounds from which they had fuffered a great lofc 
of blood. 

Further, that this eruption is produced by a certain 
ftate of debility, will appear probable, from its often oc- 
curring in fevers of the putrid kind, which are always 
attended with great debility. It is true, that it alfo 
fometimes attend inflammatory difeafes, when it cannot 
be accounted for in the fame manner ; but I believe it 
will be found to attend efpecially thofe inflammatory 
difeafes, in which the fweats have been long protraded, 
or frequently repeated, and which have thereby pro- 
duced a debility, and perhaps a debilitating putrid dia- 
thefis. 

^ Dccxxvii. It appears fo clearly to me that this erup- 
tion is always a fymptomatic and faftitious affecTiions 
that I am perfuaded it may be in mofl cafes prevented, 
merely by avoiding fweats. Spontaneous fweatings, in 
the beginning of difeafes, are very rarely critical ; all 
fweatings, not evidently critical, iliould be prevented ; 
and the promoting them, by increafing external heat, 
is commonly very pernicious. Even critical fweats 
fhould hardly be encouraged by fuch means. If, there- 
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fore, fpontaneous fweats arife, they are to be checked 
by the coolnefs of the chamber ; by the Hghtnefs and 
loofenefs of the bed clothes ; by the perfons laying out 
their hands and arms ; and by their taking cold drink ; 
and, by thefe precautions, I think I have frequently pre- 
vented miliary eruptions, which were otherwife likely 
to have appeared, particularly in lying in women. 

Dcc XXVIII. But it may happen, when tliefe precau- 
tions have been neglected, or from other circumllanccs, 
that a miliary eruption does actually appear ; and the 
queftion will then be put, How the cafe is to be treated ? 
It is a queftion of confequence ; becaufe I believe that 
the matter here generated is often of a virulent kind ; 
it is frequently the offspring of putrefcency ; and, when 
treated by inereaiing the external heat of the body, it 
feems to acquire a virulence which produces thofefymp- 
toms mentioned in dccxix. and proves certainly fatal. 

It has been an unhappy opinion with rooft phyficians, 
that eruptive difeafes were ready to be hurt by cold ; 
and that it was therefore neceflary to cover up the body 
very clofely, fo as thereby to increafe the external heat. 
We now know that this is a miftaken opinion ; that in- 
creafmg the external heat of the body is very generally 
mifchievous ; and that feveral eruptions not only ad- 
mit, but require the application of cold air. We are 
now pcrfuaded, that the practice which formerly pre- 
vailed, in the cafe of miliary eruptions, of covering up 
the body clofe, and both by external means, and inter- 
nal remedies, encouraging the fweatings which accom- 
pany this eruption, was highly pernicious, and com- 
monly fatal. I am therefore of opinion, even when a 
miliary eruption has appeared, that in all cafes where the 
fweating is not manifeftly critical, we fhould employ all 
the feveral means of ftopping it that are mentioned a- 
bove ; and I have fometimes had occafion to obferve, 
that even the admiflion of cool air was fafe and ufeful. 

Dccxxix. This is in general the treatment of miliar)^ 
eruptions ; but, at the fame time, the remedies fuited to 
the primary difeafe are to be employed ; and therefore, 
v/hen the eruption happens to accompany inflammatory 
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afTeclions, and when the fulnefs and hardnefs of the 
pulfo, or other fymptoms, Ihow an inflammatory ftate 
prefent, the cafe is to be treated by blood letting, purg- 
ini^, and other antiphlogiftic remedies. 

Upon the other hand, when the miliary eruption at- 
tends difeafes in which debility and putrefcency prevail, 
it will be proper to avoid all evacuations, and employ 
tonic and antifeptic remedies, particularly the Peruvian 
bark, cold drink, and cold air. 

I fliall conclude this fubjedl with mentioning, that thf 
venerable octogenarian praditioner, De Fjfcher, whcr 
treating of this fubject, in laying down the indications 
of cure, has given this as one of them : " Excretionis 
*' periphericse non primariam habere rationem.'* 



CHAP. VIII. 

OF THE REMAINING EXANTHEMATA : 

Urticaria f Pemphigus, and Aphtha. 

Dccxxx. i HE Nettle Rafh is a name applied to 
two dlfTerent difeafes. The one is the: chronic eruption 
defcribed by Dr. Heberden in the Medical Tranfadions, 
Vol. I. art. xvii. which, as not being a febrile diforder, 
does not belong to this place. The other is the Urtica- 
ria of our Synoplis, which, as taken into every fyftem of 
Nofology as one of the Exanthemata Febrilia, is proper- 
ly to be treated of here. 

DC ex XXI. I have never obferved this difeafe as con- 
tagious and epidemic ; and the few fporadic cafes of it 
which have occurred to me, have feldom taken the reg- 
ular courfe defcribed by authors. At the fame time, as 
the accounts of different authors are not very uniform, 
and hardly confiflent, I cannot enter further into the 
confideration of this fubjedt j and I hope it is not very 
necelTary, as on all hands it is agreed to be a mild difeafe, 
and fuch as feldom requires the ufe of remedies. It is 
3 
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generally fuffkient to obferve an antiphlogiftic regimen, 
and to keep the patient in a temperature that is neither 
liot nor cold. 

Dccxxxii. The Pemphigus, or Veficular Fever, is a 
rare and uncommon difeafe, and very few inftances of 
it are recorded in the writings of phyficians. As I have 
never had occafion to fee it, it would be improper for 
me to treat of it, and I do not choofe to repeat after oth- 
ers, while the difeafe has yet been little obferved, and its 
character does not feem to be exactly afcertained. Vid. 
Ada Helvetica, vol. ii. p. 260. Synopf. Nofolog. vol. ii. 
p. 149. 

Dccxxxiii. The Aphtha, orThrufh, is a difeafe bet- 
ter known ; and as it commonly appears in infants, it is 
fo well underftood as not to need our treating of it here. 
As an idiopathic difeafe, affeding adults, I have not feen 
it in this country : But it feems to be more frequent in 
Holland ; and therefore, for the ftudy of it, I refer to. 
Dr. Boerhaave, and his commentator Van Swieten, 
whofe works are in every body's hands. 

DC c XXXIV. The Petechia has been, by all our Nofol- 
ogifts, enumerated amongft the exanthemata ; but as 
according to the opinion of moft phyficians, it is very 
juftly held to be always a fymptomatic affedion only, 1 
cannot give it a place here. 



BOOK IV. 

OF HEMORRHAGIES* 

CHAP. L 

OF HEMORRHAGY IN GENERAL, 



Dccxxxv. In eftabliflilng a clafsor order of difeaf- 
cs, under the title oiHevierrhagies, Nofologifts have em- 
ployed the fingle circumftance of an effulion of red 
blood, as the chara(?ler of fuch a clafs or order. By 
this means, they have affociated difeafes which in their 
nature are very different ; but in every methodical dif- 
tribution, fuch arbitrary and unnatural oflbciations 
fliould be avoided as much as poffible. Further, by 
that management Nofologifts have fuppreffed or loft 
fight of an eftablilhed and well founded, diftincSion of 
hemorrhagies into A6live and Pafllve. 

Dccxxxvi. It is my defign to reftore this diftindion^ 
and I fliall therefore here, under the title of Hemorriia- 
gies, comprehend thofe only which have been commonly 
called Aftive, that is, thofe attended with fome degree 
of pyrexia ; which feem always to depend upon an in- 
creafed impetus of the blood in the veflels pouring it 
out, and which chiefly arife from an internal caufe. In 
this 1 follow Dr. Hoffman, who joins the active he- 
morrhagies with the febrile difeafes ; and have accord- 
ingly eftabliftied thefe hemorrhagies as an order in the 
clafs of Pyrexiae. From this order I exclude all thofe 

* Pyrexia, attended with a flow of blood, not occafioned by external vio- 
lence; the blood, when drawn, ha« the fame appearance as in cafes of in- 
flammation. Syn, No/. 

4 
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efFufions of red blood that are owing entirely to exter- 
nal violence ; and all thofe which, though arifing from 
internal caufes, are however not attended with pyrexia, 
and which feem to be owing to a putrid fluidity of the 
blood, to the weaknefs or to the erofion of the vefTels, 
rather than to any increafed impetus of the blood in 
them. 

Dccxxxvii. Before proceeding to treat of thofe prop- 
er hemorrhagies which form an order in our Nofolo- 
gy, I fliall treat of adive hemorrhagy in general ; and 
indeed the feveral genera and fpecies to be treated of 
particularly afterwards, have fo many circumftances in 
common with one another, that the general confidera- 
tion to be now offered, will prove both proper and ufe- 
ful. 

Sect. I. Of the Phenomena of Hemorrhagy, 

Dccxxxviii. The phenomena of hemorrhagy are 
generally the following : 

Hemorrhagies happen efpecially in plethoric habits, 
and to perfons of a fanguine temperament. They ap- 
pear moft commonly in the Ipring, or in the beginning 
of fummer. 

For fome time, longer or fhorter in different cafes, be- 
fore the blood flows, there are fome fymptoms of ful- 
nefs and tenlion about the parts from whence the blood 
is to iffue. ' In fuch parts as fall under our view, there 
are fome rednefs, fwelling, and fenfe of heat or of itch- 
ing ; and in the internal parts, from which blood is to 
flow, there is a fenfe of weight and heat ; and in both 
cafes, various pains are often felt in the neighboring 
parts. 

Dccxxxix. When thefe fymptoms have fubfifled for 
fome time, fome degree of a cold flage of pyrexia comes 
on, and a hot ftage is formed ; during which the blood 
flows of a florid color, in a greater or lefler quantity, 
and continues to flow for a longer or fhorter time ; but 
commonly, after fome time, the efiiifion fpontaneoufly 
ceafes, and together with it the pyrexia alfo. 

Dec XL. During the hot ftage which precedes an he- 
morrhagy, the pulfe is frequent, quick, full, and often 
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hard ; but, as the blood flows, the pulfe becomes foftcr 
and lefs frequent. 

DccxLi. In hemorrhagies, blood drawn from a vein, 
does, upon its concreting, commonly fhow the gluten 
feparated, or a cruft formed, as in the cafes of Thleg- 
mafise. 

DCCXLii. Hemorrhagies, from internal caufes, having 
once happened, are apt, after a certain interval, to re- 
turn ; in fome cafes very often, and frequently at ftated 
periods. 

Dccxi.iii. Thefe are, in general, the phenomena of 
hemorrhagy ; and if in fome cafes all of them be not ex- 
quifitely marked, or if perhaps fome of them do not at 
all appear, it imports only, that in different cafes the 
fyftem is more or lefs generally aifecfed ; and that in 
fome cafes there are purely topical hemorrhagies, as there 
are purely topical inflammations. 

Sect, II. Of the Proximate Caufe of Hc?norrhagy. 

DccxLiv. The pathology of hem.orrhagy feems to be 
fufficiently obvious. Some incquahty in the diftribu- 
tion of the blood, occafions a congeftion in particular 
parts of the fanguiferous fyftem •, that is, a greater 
quantity of blood is poured into certain veffels than 
their natural capacity is fuited to receive. Thefe veflels 
become thereby preternaturally diftended ; and this dif- 
tention, proving a ftimulus to them, excites their ac- 
tion to a greater degree than ufual, which, pufliing the 
blood with unufual force into the extremities of thefe 
veflels, opens them by anaftomofis, or rupture ; and if 
thefe extremities be loofely fltuated on external furfaces, 
or on the internal furfaces of certain cavities that open 
outwardly, a quantity of blood flows out of the body. 

DccxLv. This reafoning will, in fome meafurc, ex- 
plain the produftion of hemorrhagy. But it appears to 
me, that in moft cafes there are ibme other circumflan- 
ces that concur to produce it : For it is probable, that 
in confequence of congeftion, a fenfe of refiftance arifes, 
and excites the action of the Vis Mcdicatrix Naturx ; 
the exertions of which are ufuallv made bv the forma- 
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tion of a cold ftage of pyrexia, inducing a more vigor- 
ous acVion of the velTels : and the concurrence of this ex- 
ertion more effedlually opens the extremities, and oc- 
cafions the flowing out of the blood. 

DccxLvi. What has been delivered in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs, feems to explain the whol ephenom- 
ena of hemorrhagy, except the circumftance of its fre- 
quent recurrence, which I apprehend may be explained 
in the following manner : The congeflion, and confc- 
quent irritation, being taken oft' by the flowing of the 
blood ; this, therefore, foon after, fpontaneoufly ceafes ; 
but at the fame time the internal caufes which had be- 
fore produced the unequal diftribution of the blood, 
commonly remain, and muft now operate the more 
readily, as the over ftretched and relaxed veflels of the 
part will more eafily admit of a congeftion of blood in 
them, and confequently produce the fame feries of phe- 
nomena as before. 

DccxLvii. This may fuiEciently explain the ordinary 
return of hemorrhagy : But there is ftill another cir- 
cumftance, which, as commonly concurring, is to be 
taken notice of ; and that is, the general plethoric ftaitc 
of the fyftem, which renders every caufe of unequal dif. 
tribution of more confiderable effect. Though hemor- 
rhagy may often depend upon the ftate of the veflels of a 
particular part being favorable to a congeftion*s being 
formed in them, yet, in order to that ftate's producing 
its effed, it is neceffary that the whole fyftem fliould be 
at leaft in its natural plethoric condition ; and if this 
fliould be in any degree increafed beyond what is natur- 
al, it will fl:ill more certainly determine the effects of 
topical conformation to take place. The return of he- 
morrhagy, therefore, will be more certainly occafloned, 
if the fyftem becomes preternaturally plethoric ; but he- 
morrhagy has always a tendency to increafe the plethor- 
ic ftate of the fyftem, and confequently to occaflon its 
own return. 

DccxLviii. To ftiow that hemorrhagy does contrib- 
ute to produce or increafe the plethoric ftate of the 
fyftem, it is only neceflary to obferve, that the quantity 
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of ferous fluids being given, the ftate of the excretions 
/depends upon a certain balance between the force of the 
larger arteries propelling the blood, and the refiftance 
of the excretories : But the force of the arteries de- 
pends upon their fulnefs and diftenfion, chiefly given 
to them by the quantity of red globules and gluten, 
which are, for the greateft part, confined to the red ar- 
teries ; and therefore the fpoliailon made by an hemor- 
rhagy, being chiefly of red globules and gluten, the effii- 
flon of blood mufl: leave the red arteries more empty 
and weak. In confequence of the weaker action of the 
red arteries, the excretions are in proportion diminifli- 
cd; and therefore, the ingefta continuing the fame, 
more fluids will be accumulated in the larger vefTels; It 
is by this means that the lofs of blood by hemorrhagies, 
whether artificial or fpontaneous, if within certain 
bounds, is commonly fo foon recovered : But as the 
diminution of the excretions, from a lefs quantity of 
fluid being impelled into the excretories, gives occafion 
to thefe vefleis to faH into a contraded ftate ; fo, if this 
fliall continue long, thefe veflfels will become more rigid, 
and wiU not yield to the fame impelling force as before. 
Although the arteries therefore, by new blood collected 
in them, fliaU have recovered their former fulnefs, ten- 
lion, and force, yet this force wiU not be in balance with 
the refifliance of the more rigid excretories, fo as to re- 
llore the former fliate of excretion ; and confequently, a 
further accumulation wiU take place in the arteries, and 
an increafe of their plethoric ftate be thereby induced. 
In this manner, we perceive more clearly, that hemor- 
rhagy, as producing a more plethoric ftate of the fyftem, 
has a tendency to occafion its own recurrence with 
greater violence ; and as the renewal and further accu- 
mulation of blood require a determinate time, fo, in the 
feveral repetitions of hemorrhagy, that time will be near- 
ly the fame ; and therefore the returns of hemorrhagy 
will be commonly at ftated periods, as has been obferv- 
ed frequently to happen. 

DccxLix. I have thus explained the nature of hemor- 
rhagy in general, as depending upon fome inequality in 
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the diftribiuion of the blood, occafioning a congeftlon 
of it in particular parts of the fanguiferous fyfleni. It is 
indeed probable, that in moii; perfoiis the feveral parts of 
the fanguiferous fyftem are in balance vvith one anotherj 
and that the denfity, and confequently the refiftancein 
the feveral veffels, is in proportion to the quantity of 
blood which each fhould receive ; from whence it fre- 
quently happens, that no inequality in the dittribution 
of the blood takes place in the courfe of a .'ong life. If, 
however, we confider that the fanguiferous fyftem is 
conftantly in a plethoric ftate, that is, that the vellels are 
conftantly diftended beyond that fize which they would 
be of, if free from any diftending force, we fhall be fat- 
isiied that this ftate may be readily changed. For as, 
on the one hand, the veffels are elattic, fo as to be under 
a conftant tendency to contract upon the withdrawing 
of any part of the diftending force ; and, on the other 
hand, are not fo rigid, but that, by an increafe of the 
impetus of the blood in them, they may be more than 
ordinarily diftended ; fo we can eafily underftand how, 
in moft perfons, caufes of an increafed contraction or dif- 
tenlion may arife in one part or other of the fyftem, or 
that an unequal diftribution may take place ; and how, 
in an exquifitely diftended or plethoric fyftem, a fmall 
inequality in the diftribution of the blood may form 
thofe congeftions which give occafton to hemorrhagy. 

DCCL. In this manner I endeavor to explain how 
hemorrhagy maybe occafioned at any period of life, or 
in any part of the body : But hemorrhagies happen in 
certain parts more frequently than in others, and at cer- 
tain periods of life more readily than at others ; and 
therefore, in deliverinsc the general doclrine of hemor- 
rhagy, it may be required that 1 fliould explain thofe cir-, 
cumftances which produce the fpecialties mentioned j 
and I Ihall now attempt it. 

DCCLi. The human body, from being of a fmall bulk 
at its firft formation, grows afterwards to a coniidera- 
ble fize. This increafe of bulk confifts, in a great meaf- 
tirc, in the increafe of the quantity of fluids, and a pro- 
portional enlargement of the containing veffels. But, 
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at the fame time, the quantity of folid matter is alfo 
gradually increafed ; and in whatever manner we may 
I'uppofc this to be done, it is probable that the progrefs, 
in the whole of the growth of animal bodies, depends 
upon the extenfion of the arterial fyftem ; and fuch is the 
conftitution of the fanguiferous fyftem, that the motion 
of the blood in the arteries has a conflant tendency to 
extend them in every dimenfion, 

DCCLii. As the ftate of the animal lohd is, at the firft 
formation of the body, very lax and yielding ; fo the ex- 
tenlion of the fyftem proceeds at firft very faft : But, as 
the extenfion gives occaiion to the appohtion of more 
matter to the folid parts, thefe are, in proportion to 
their extenfion, conftantly acquiring a greater denfity, 
and therefore giving more refiftance to their further ex- 
tenfion and growth. Accordingly, we obferve, thatas 
the growth of the body advances, its increafe, in any 
.^iven time, becomes proportionally leis and lefs, till at 
length it ceafes altogether, 

DccLiii. This is the general idea of the growth of the 
human body, till it attain the utmoft bulk which it is 
capable of acquiring ; but, it is to be remarked, that this 
growth does not proceed equally in every part of the 
body, it being requifite for the economy of the fyftem, 
that certain parts fhould be iirft evolved, ard Ihould al- 
io acquire their full bulk fooner than others. This ap- 
pears particularly with refpetl to the head, the parts of 
which appear to be firft evolved, and fooneft to acquire 
their full fize. 

DccLiv. To favor this unequal growth, it is prefum- 
cd,that the dimenfions or the laxity of the velTels of the 
head, or that the direftion of the force of the blood, are 
adapted to the purpofe ; and from what has been faid in 
DCCLII. it will alfo certainly follow, that as the veffels of 
the head grow fafteft, and fooneft acquire their full fize, 
fo they will fooneft alfo acquire that denfity which will 
prevent their further extenfion. While, however, the 
force of the heart, and the quantity of the fluids, with 
rcfpet!!: to the whole fyftem, remain the fame, the dif- 
tendipg and extending powers will be directed to fuch 
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parts as have not yet acquired the fame denfity and dii 
menfions as thofe firft evolved ; and thus the diftending 
and extending powers will proceed to operate till every 
part of the fyftem, in refped of denfity and refiftancCj 
ihall have been brought to be in balance with every oth- 
er, and till the whole be in balance with the force of the 
heart, fo that there can be no further growth in any par- 
ticular part, unlefs lome preternatural circumftance Ihall 
happen to arife. 

DCCLV. In this procefs of the growth of the body, as 
it feems in general to depend upon a certain balance be- 
tween the force of the heart, or diftending power, and 
rhe refiftance of the folids ; fo it will appear, that while 
the folids remain very lax and yielding, fome occalional 
increafe of the diftending power may arife without pro- 
ducing any very perceptible diforder in the fyftem. 
But it will alfo appear, that in proportion as the diftend- 
ing power and reliftance of the folids come to be more 
nearly in exact balance with one another, fo any increafe 
of the diftending power will more readily produce a rup- 
ture of vefTels, which do not eaftly yield to exteniion. 

DCCLvi. From all this, it muft follow, that the eflfefts 
of any unufually plethoric ftate of the fyftem, will be 
dift'erent according as this fhall occur at different peri- 
ods of the growth of the body. Accordingly, it is evi- 
dent, that if the plethoric ftate arifes while the head is 
yet growing, and while the determination of the blood 
is ftill more to the head than to the other parts, the in- 
creafed quantity of the blood will be efpecially deter- 
mined to the head ; and as there alfo, at the fame time, 
the balance between the diftending and extending pow- 
ers is moft nearly adjufted, fo the determination of the 
blood will moft readily produce in that part a rupture 
of the veifels, or an hemorrhagy. Hence it is, that he- 
morrhagies of the nofe fo frequently happen in young 
perfons ; and in thefe more readily, as they approach 
nearer to their acme, or full growth ; or it may be faid, 
perhaps more properly, as they approach nearer to tliq 
nge or puberty, when perhaps in both fexes, but efpecial- 
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iy in the female, a new determination arifesin thefyf- 
tem. 

DCCLVii. The determination of a greater quantity of 
blood to the velTels of the head, might be fuppofed to 
occafion a rupture of veflels in other parts of the head, as 
well as in the nofe : But fuch a ruplure does not com- 
monly happen ; becaufe in the nofe, there is, for the 
purpofe of fenfe, a confiderable net work of blood veiTels 
expanded on the internal furface of the noftrils, and 
covered only with thin and weak teguments. From 
this circumftance it is, that upon any increafed impetus 
of the blood in the vefTels of the head, thofe of the nofe 
are mofteafily broken ; and the effufion from the nofe 
taking place, it not only relieves the other extremities of 
the external carotid, to which the arteries of the nofe 
chiefly belong, but relieves alfo, in a great meafure, the 
fyftem of the internal carotid. For, from the internal 
carotid, certain branches are fent to the nofe, are fpread 
out on its internal furface, and probably inofculated with 
the extremities of the external carotid ; fo that, which - 
foever of the extremities are broken, the vis derivationis 
of Haller will take place ; the eituilon will relieve the 
whole fanguiferous fyftem of the head ; and the fame ef- 
fufion will alfo commonly prevent an hemorrhagy hap- 
pening at the fame time in any other part of the body. 

DCCLviii. From thefe principles, it will appear why 
hemorrhagies of the nofe, fo frequent before the period 
of puberty, or of the acme, feidom happen after thefe 
periods : And I muft obferve further, that although they 
fhould occur, they would not afford any objection to 
my doctrine, as fuch hemorrhagies might be imputed to 
a peculiar laxity of the vefiels of the nofe, and perhaps 
to a habit acquired with refpecl to thefe veiTels, while the 
balance of the fyftem might be otherwife duly adjufted. 

DccLix. When the procefs of the growth of the body 
goes on regularly, and the balance of the fyftem is prop- 
erly adjufted to the gradual growth of the whole, as 
well as to the fucceilive growth of the feveral parts, even 
a plethoric ftate does not produce any hemorrhagy, or 
at leaft any after that of the nofe : But if, while the pie- 
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thoricilatc continues, any inequality fliallalfo fubfift in 
any of the parts ofthcfyftem, congeftions, hemorrhagic 
or inflammatory, may be itill readily formed. 

DCCLX. in general, it may be obfervcd, that when 
the feveial parts of the fyflem of the aorta have attained 
their full growth, and are duly balanced with one anoth- 
er, if then any confiderable degree of plethora remain or 
arife, the nicety of the balance will be between the fyf- 
temsof the aorta and pulmonary artery, or between the 
veffels of the lungs and thofe of all the reft of the body. 
And although the leflcr capacity of the vefl'els of the 
lungs is commonly compenfated by the greater velocity 
of the blood in them ; yet, if this velocity be not al- 
ways adjufted to the neceflary compenfation, it is proba- 
ble that a plethoric ftate of the whole body will always 
be efpecially felt in the lungs ; and therefore, that an 
hemorrhagy, as the effect of a general plethora, may be 
frequently occafioned in the lungs, even though there, be 
no fault in their conformation. 

DCCLxi. Infome cafes, perhaps, an hemorrhagy from 
the lungs, or an hemoptylis, does arife from the general 
plethoric ftate of the body ; but an hemoptyfis more fre- 
quently does, and may be expected to happen, from a 
faulty proportion between the capacity of the lungs and 
that of the reft of the body. • 

DccLxii. When fuch a difproportion takes place, it 
will be evident, that an hemoptyfis will efpecially hap- 
pen about the time that the body is approaching to its 
acme ; that is, when the fyftem of the aorta has arrived 
at its utmoft extenfion and refiftance, and when there- 
fore the plethoric ftate of the whole muft efpecially af- 
fect the lungs. 

DCCLxiii. Accordingly, it has been conftantly obferv- 
ed, that the hemoptyfis efpecially occurs about the time 
of the body's arriving at its acme ; but I muft remark 
alfo, that the hemorrhagy may occur fooner or later, 
according as the balance between the veffels of the lungs, 
and thofe of the fyftem of the aorta, happens to be more 
or lefs exactly adjufted to one another ; and it may 
therefore often occur much later than the period men- 
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tioned, when that balance, though not quite even, is 
however not ih ill adjufted, but that fome other concur- 
ring caufes are neceffary to give it elfecft. 

DccLxiv. It was anciently remarked by Hippocrates, 
and has been confirmed by modern obfervation, that 
the hemoptyiis generally occurs in perfons between the 
age of fifteen and that of five and thirty ; that it may 
happen at any time between thefe two periods ; but that 
it feldom happens before the former, or after the latter; 
and it may be proper here to inquire into the reafon of 
"thefe two limitations. 

DCCLxv. With refpecl to the firft, the reafon ot it has 
been already explained in dcclxii. and dcclxiii. 

With refpect to the fecond limitation, I expect that 
the reafon of it will be underflood from the foilov/ing; 
confiderations : 

It has been already obferved, that the extenfion and 
growth of the body require the plethoric ftate of the ar- 
terial fyfl:em ; and nature has provided for this, partly 
by the conftitution of the blood being fuch, that a great 
portion of it is unfit to pafs into the exhalants and ex- 
cretories j partly by giving a certain denfity and refift- 
ance to the feveral exhalants and excretories through 
which the fluids might pafs out of the red arteries ;. 
and partly, but efpecially, by a refiftance in the veins to 
the free paflage of the blood into them from the arte- 
ries. 

DccLxvi. With refpeclto this laft and chief circum- 
ftance, it appears from the experiments of Sir Clifton 
Wintringham, in his Experimental Inquiry,- ih^t the pro- 
portional denfity of the coats of the veins to that of the 
coats of the arteries, is greater in young than in old an- 
imals : From which it may be prefumed, that the refifl:- 
ance to the paflage of the blood from the arteries into 
the veins, is greater in young animals than in old ; and, 
while this refiftance continues, the plethoric ftate of the 
arteries muft be conftantly continued and fupported. 
As, however, the denfity of the coats of the veflels, con- 
fifting chiefly of a cellular texture, is increafed by prefl"- 
wre J fo, in proportion as the coats of the arteries ar^ 
T 
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more expofcd to prcfTure by diftenfion than thofe of the 
veins, the former, in thevprogrefs of the growth of the 
body, muft increafe much more in denfity than the lat- 
ter ; and, therefore, the coats of the arteries, in refpeft 
of denfity and refiflance, muft come in time, not only 
to be in balance with thofe of the veins, but to prevail 
over them ; a hdi which is fufficiently proved by thd 
experience of the above mentioned ingenious author. 

By thefe means the proportional quantities of blood in 
the arteries and veins muft change in the courfe of life; 
In younger animals, the quantity of blood in the arte, 
ries muft be proportionally greater than in old ones j 
but, by the increafmg denfity of the arteries, thequanti- 
ty of blood in them muft be continually diminiftiing, 
and that in the veins be proportionally increaling, fo 
as at length to be in a proportionally greater quantity 
than that in the arteries. "When this change happens 
in the proportional quantities of the blood in the arte- 
ries and veins, it muft be evident, that the plethoric 
ftate of the arteries will be, in a great meafure, taken 
off" ; and, therefore, that the arterial hemorrhagy is no 
longer hkely to happen ; but that, if a general plethoric 
ftate afterwards takes place in the fyftem, it muft efpe- 
cialiy appear in the veins. 

Dcci^xvii. The change I have mentioned to happen 
inthe ftate of the arterial andvenous fyftems, is properly 
fuppofed to take place in the human body about the age 
of thirty five, when it is manifeft that the vigor of the 
body, which depends fo much upon the fulnefs and ten- 
lion of the arterial fyftem, no longer in creafes ; and 
therefore it is, that the fame age is the period, after 
which the arterial hemorrhagy, hemoptyfis, hardly ev- 
er appears. It is true, there are inftances of the hemop- 
tyfis happening at a later period ; but, it is for the rea- 
fons given (dcclviii,) which fhow, that an hemorrha- 
gy may happen at any period of Hfe, from accidental 
caufes forming congeftions, independent of the ftate of 
the balance of the fyftem at that particular period. 

DccLxviii. I have faid (dcclxvi.), that if, after the 
age of thirty five, a general and preternatural plethoric 
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ftate occur, it muft efpecially appear in the venous 
fyftem ; and I muft now obferve, that this vemras 
plethora may alfo give occafion to hemorrhagy. 

BccLXix. If a plethoric ftate of the venous fyftem 
take place, it is to be prefumed, that it will efpecially, 
and in the firft place, affect the fyftem of the vena por- 
tarum, in which the motion of the venous blood is 
more flow than elfewhere ; in which the motion of the 
blood is little affifted "by external comprellion ; and in 
which, from the want of valves in the veins that form 
the vena portarum, the motion of the blood is little af- 
fifted by the compreffion that is applied ; while, from 
the fame want of valves in thofe veins, the blood is more 
ready to regurgitate in them. Whether any regurgita- 
tion of the blood can produce an action in the veins, and 
which, inverted or directed towards their extremities, 
can force thefe, and occafion hemorrhagy, may perhaps 
be difputed; but it appears to me, that an hemorrhagy, 
produced by a plethoric ftate of the veins, may be ex- 
plained in another and more probable manner. If the 
blood be accumulated in the veins, from any interrup- 
tion of its proper courfe, that accumulation muft refift 
the free paltage of the blood from the arteries into the 
veins. This, again, muft produce fome congeftion in 
the extremities of the red arteries, and, therefore, fome 
increafed adion iii them, which muft be determined 
with more than ufual force, both upon the extremities 
of the arteries, and upon the exhalants proceeding from 
them ; and this force may occafion an eftufion of blood, 
either by anaftomofis or rupture. 

DccLxx. In this manner I apprehend the hemorrhoi- 
dal flux is to be explained, fo far as it depends upon the 
ftate of the whole fyftem. It appears moft commonly 
to proceed from the extremities of the hemorrhoidal 
veffels, which, being the moft dependent and diftant 
branches of thofe veins that form the vena portarum, are, 
therefore, the moft readily aflected by every accumula- 
tion of blood in that fyftem of veins, and, confequently, 
by any general plethora in the venous fyftem, 
2 
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DCCLXXi. It is here to be obferved, that I hare fpoken 
of this hemorrhagy as proceeding from the hemorrhoidal 
veffels only, as indeed it moft commonly does ; but it 
will be readily underftood, that the fame accumulation 
and refiitance to the venous blood may, from various 
caufes, affecl many of the extremities of the vena porta- 
rum, which lie very fuperficially upon the internal fur- 
face of the alimentary canal, and give occahon to what 
has been called the Morbus Niger or Melcsna. 

DccLxxii. Another part, in which an unufually pleth- 
oric ftate of the veins may have particular effects, and 
occafion hemorrhagy, is the head. In this, the venous 
fyftem is of a peculiar conformation, and fuch as feems 
intended by nature to give there a flower motion to the 
venous blood. If, therefore, the plethoric ftate of the 
venous fyftem in general, which feems to increafe as life 
advances, fliould at length increafe to a great degree, it 
may very readily affecl the venous veffels of the head, 
and produce there fuch a refiftance to the arterial blood, 
as to determine this to be poured out from the nofe, ot 
into the cavity of the cranium. The fpecial effect of the 
latter effufion will be, to produce the difeafe termed Ap- 
oplexy ; and which, therefore, is properly named' by 
Dr. Hoffman, Hejiiorrhagia Cerebri ; and the explana- 
tion of its caufe, which 1 have now given, explains well 
why it happens efpecially to men of large heads and 
fliort necks, and to men in the decline of life, when the" 
powers promoting the motion of the blood are much 
weakened. 

DCCLXXiii. I have thus attempted to give the liiftory 
of the plethoric and hemorrhagic ftates of the humaii 
body, as they occur at the different periods of life ; and 
hope I have thereby explained, not only the nature of 
hemorrhagy in general, but alio of the particular hcmor- 
rhagies which moft commonly appear, and as they occur 
iucceffively at the different periods of life. 

Sect. Ill, Of the Remote Caufes of Hemorrhagy. 

DCCLXXI v. In the explanation hitherto given, I have 
ejpecially coafiUercd the predifpofition to hemorrhagy ; 
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.b\it it is proper alfo, and even neceffary, to take notice 
of the occafional caufes, which not only concur with 
the predifponent, inexciting hemorrhagy, but may alfb 
fbmetimes be the fole caufes of it. 

DccLxxv. Thefe occafional caufes are, 

1. External heat, which, by rarifying the blood, pro- 
duces or increafes the plethoric ftate of the body ; 
and tiie fame heat, as giving a ftimulus to the whole 
fyftem, muft urge any particular determinations before 
eilabliflied ftill further, or may urge to excefs any ine- 
quality, otherwife innocent ; fo that, in either way, ex- 
ternal heat may immediately excite hemorrhagies to 
which there was a predifpofition, or may form conged- 
ic«3S u here there were none before, and thereby occafion 
hemorrhagy. 

2. A confiderable and fudden diminution of the weight 
of the atmofphere, which feems to occafion the fame ef- 
fects as heat, by producing alfo an expanfion of the 
blood. 

3. Whatever 'increafes the force of the circulation, 
and thereby the velocity of the blood, may opperate in 
the fame ijianner as heat, in urging not only previous 
determinations with violence, but alfo iji urging to ex- 
cefs inequalities, otherwife innocent. All violent exer- 
cife, therefore, and efpecially all violent efforts, which, 
not only by a larger and longer infpiration, but alfo, by 
the fimultaneous action of many mufcles interrupting 
the free motion of the blood, impel it with unufual force 
into the extreme veffels more generally, and, according 
to the different poflures of the body, and mode of the 
effort, into certain veffels more particularly. 

Among the caufes increafing the force of the circula- 
tion, anger, and other violent active paffions, are to be 
reckoned, 

4. The violent exercife of particular parts of the body. 
If thefe are already affecled with congeflions, or lia- 
ble to them, fuch exercife may be confidered as a ftimu- 
lus applied to the veffels of that particular part. Thus, 
any violent exercife of refpiration may excite hemopty- 
fisj or occafion its return. 

s 
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5. The poftures ofthe body increafing determination^, 
or lip-atures occailoning accumulations of the blood iri 
particular parts of the body. 

6. A determination into certain velTels rendered ha- 
bitual by the frequent repetition of hemorrhagy from 
them. 

7. Cold, externally applied, as changing the diftribu- 
tion ofthe blood, and determining it in greater quantity 
into the internal parts. 

Sect. IV. Ofthe Cure of Hemorrhagy, 

DCCLxxvi. 'Having thus conlidered the proximat* 
and remote caufes of hemorrhagy in general, our next 
bufinefs is, to treat ofthe cure of the difeafe in the fame 
manner. 

In entering upon this fubjecl, the firft queftion which 
prefents itfelf, is. Whether the cure of hemorrhagies 
ought to be attempted by art, or if they fhould be left 
to the conduct of nature ? 

DccLxxvii. The latter opinion was tRe" favorite doc- 
trine of the celebrated Dr. Stahl, and his followers. 
They maintained, that the human body is mpch difpof- 
ed to a plethoric ftate, and, confequently, to many difor- 
ders, which nature endeavors to obviate and relieve, by 
exciting hemorrhagy ; that this, therefore is often necef- 
fary to the balance and health of the fyflem ; that it is 
accordingly to be generally encouraged, fometimes foli- 
cited, and is not to be fuppreiTed, unlefs when it goes to 
great exccfs, or happens in parts in which it may be 
dangerous. 

DCCLxxviii. Much of this dodrine may be admitted. 
The human body, upon many occafions, becomes prc- 
ternaturally plethoric : and the dangerous confequences 
which might from thence be apprehended, feem to be 
obviated by an hemorrhagy taking place ; and further, 
the necefiity of hemorrhagy often appears from hence, 
that the fuppreflion of it feems to occafion many difor- 
ders. 

All this feems to be juft j but, in the conclufion drawn 
from it, there is a fallacy. , 
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DCCLXXix. It appears to me certain, that hemorrba- 
gy, either upon its firil attack, or upcn its after recur- 
rence, is never neceffary to the health of the body, ex- 
cepting upon the fuppofition, that the plethoric ftate 
which feems to require the evacuation, cannot be other- 
wife prevented or removed •, and as I imagine it polli- 
ble, by other means, to prevent or remove a plethoric 
flate, fo I do not think that hemorrhagy is, in all cafes, 
neceffary. In general, I am of opinion, that hemorrha- 
gy is to be avoided, 

1 . Becaufe it does not always happen in parts where it 
is fafe. 

2. Becaufe often, while it does relieve a plethoric jftate, 
it may, at the fame time, induce a very dangerous dif- 
eafe. 

3. Becaufe it may often go to excefs, and either en- 
danger life, or induce a dangerous infirmity. 

And, laftly, Becaufe it has a tendency to increafe the 
plethoric ftate it was meant to relieve ; to occafion its 
own recurrence (dccxxi.) ; and thereby to induce a 
habit, which, if left to the precarious and unequal opera- 
tion of nature, may, from the frequent errors of this, 
be attended with much danger. 

DccLxxx. It is further to be confidered, that hemor- 
rhagies do not always arife from the neceflities of the 
fyftem, but often proceed from incidental caufes. It ap- 
pears to me, that all hemorrhagies of the latter kind 
may be immediately fuppreffed, and the repetition of 
them, as it induces a plethora, and a habit not oth- 
erwife necelfary, may be prevented with great advan- 
tage. 

DCCLXXXL Upon the whole of this fubjefi:, I conclude 
that every preternatural hemorrhagy, or in other words, 
every one except that of the menfes in females, is to be 
avoided, and elJ3ecially the returns of it prevented ; and 
I, therefore, now proceed to mention, how hemorrha- 
gy, and its recurrences, may and fhould be prevented. 

DCCLXxxii. From the principles delivered above, it 
will immediately appear, that the prevention, either of 
the firft attacks, or of the returns of hemorrhagy, will 
4 
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chiefly, and in the firft place, depend upon the prevent- 
ing or removing any confiderable degree of a plctlioric 
ftate which may happen to prevail in the body. It is 
true, that where the hemorrhagy depends upon the 
particular conformation of certain parls, rather than 
upon the general plethoric ftate of the whole,; the 
meafures for removing or preventing the latter, may 
not always be fufficicnt for preventing hemorrha- 
gy : but at the fame time it muft be evident, that de- 
terminations, in confequence of the conformation of 
particular parts, will always be urged more or lefs, in 
proportion to the greater or leffer degree of the pletho- 
ric ftate of the whole fyftem ; and therefore, that even in 
the cafes depending upon particular conformation, the 
preventing or removing an unufually plethoric ftate, 
will always be a chief means of preventing hemorrhagy. 
It is further to be attended to, that there may be feverai 
inequalities in the balance of the fyftem, which may 
have little or no efteft unlefs when the fyftem becomes 
preturnaturally plethoric ; and therefore, that in all ca- 
fes the preventing or removing of the plethoric ftate of 
the fyftem, will be a chief means of preventing the firli 
attacks, or the returns of hemorrhagy. It now there- 
fore remains to explain, how the plethoric ftate of the 
fyftem is to be prevented or removed. 

DccLxxxiii. The fluids of the human body are in 
continual wafte by the excretions, but are commonly 
replaced by the aliments taken in ; and if the quantity 
of aliments in any meafure exceed that of the excretions, 
an increafe of the quantity of the fluids of the body, or. 
In other words, a plethoric ftate muft neceflarily arife. 
This, to a certain degree, is requifite for the growth of 
the body : but even then, if the proportion of the ali- 
ments to the excretions, be greater than is fuited to the 
growth of the body, and more certainly ftill, if, after 
the growth is completed, when an equality between the 
ingefta and the excreta fliould be eftabliflied, the difpro- 
portion ftill continue, a preternaturally plethoric ftate 
muft arife. In both cafes, it is evident, that the pletho- 
ra muft be prevented or corrected by adjufting the in- 
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gcfta and excreta to each other ; which generally may 
be done, either by diminifhing the ingefla, or by increas- 
ing the excreta. The former may be efFecled by the 
management of diet, the latter by the management of 
exercife. 

DCCLXXxiv. The ingefta may be diminillied, either 
by giving aliment in lefs quantity than ufual, or by giv- 
ing aliments of a lefs nutritious quality ; that is, ali- 
ments of a fubftance, which, under the fame bulk and 
weight, contain lefs of a matter capable of being convert-, 
cd into animal fluids, and more of a matter ready to 
pafsoffby the excretions, and confequently lefs of a 
matter to be retained and accumulated in the veflels. 

The choice of aliments fuited to thefe purpofes, muft 
be left to be directed by the doctrines of the Materia 
Medica. 

DccLxxxv. The increafmg of the excreta, and there- 
by diminifhing the plethoric Hate of thefyftem, is to be 
obtained by increafing the exercife of the body ; and 
generally for adjufting the balance between the ingefla 
and excreta, and thereby obviating the plethoric flate, 
it is neceffary that exercife, in a due meafure, be very 
conflantly employed. 

DccLxxxvi. The obferving abflinence, and the em- 
ployment of exercife for obviating or removing the pleth- 
oric ftate of the body, were formerly confidered pretty 
fully, when treating of the gout (dxlviii. to diji.) ; fo 
that the lefs is neceffary to be faid here : and it is now 
only requifite to obferve, that the fame doubts, as in ca- 
fes of the gout, do not occur here with regard to the 
fafety of thofe meafures, which, in a plethoric flate of 
the body difpofing to hemorrhagy, are always admiffible 
and proper. Here, however, it is to be obferved, that 
fome ^ choice in the mode of exercife is neceffary, and 
that it fhould be different according to the particular 
determinations which may happen to prevail in the fyf- 
tem. In general, in the cafe of plethora difpofing to he- 
morrhagy, bodily exercife will always be hazardous, and 
geflation more commonly fafe. 
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DccLXXXvii. Artificial evacuations may be employed 
to diminifli the plethoric ftate of the body ; and when 
at any time it has become confiderable, and immediate- 
ly threatens a difeafe, thefe evacuations fliould be made 
to the quantity that the fymptoms feem to require. 
But it is conflantly to be attended to, that blood lettings 
are improperly employed to prevent a plethora, as they 
have a tendency to increafe it (dccxxi.) ; and as they re- 
quire to be often repeated, and are thereby apt to in- 
duce a habit which may be attended with much dan- 
ger- 

DCCLXXxviP. While a plethora, and thereby the pre- 
difpolition to hemorrhagy is avoided or removed, the 
other meafures neceffary for preventing the occurrence 
of this, are thofe for avoiding the remote caufes. Thefe 
have been enumerated in dcclxxv. ; and the means of 
avoiding them, fo far as within our power, are fuillcient- 
ly obvious. 

DccLxxxix. Having thus mentioned the means of 
preventing either the firfl attacks, or the recurrence of 
hemorrhagy, I mull next fay how it is to be managed 
when it has actually come on. 

Dccxc. When an hemorrhagy has come on, which 
appears to have arifen from a preternaturally plethoric 
ftate, or from fome change in the balance of the fanguif- 
crous fyftem, no meafures are to be im.mediately taken 
for fuppreffing it ; as we may exped, that when the 
quantity of blood neceffary for the relief of the fyftem is 
poured out, the effulion will fpontaneoufly ceafe. 

Dccxci. In many cafes, however, it may be fufpedled, 
that the quantity of blood poured out, iS not exadly in 
proportion to the neceilities of the fyftem, either for re- 
lieving a general plethora, or a particular congeftion,but 
that it is often to a greater quantity than thefe require. 
This we fuppofe to happen in confequencc of an inflam- 
matory diathefis prevailing, and of a febrile fpafm being 
formed ; and therefore it is in many cafes proper, as 
well as for the moft part fafe, to moderate the evacuation, 
and, when it threatens to go to excefs, to fupprefs it al- 
together. 
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Dccxcii. An licmorrhagy may be moderated by avoid- 
ing any irritation that might concur to increafe it ; fo 
that every part of the antiphlogiftic regimen is to be 
obferved ; in particular, external heat, both as it rari- 
lies the fluids, and ilimuhites the folids, is to be carefuL 
ly avoided : and it is probable, that in all cafes an he- 
morrhagy may be fafely moderated by cool air applied, 
and cold drink exhibitedr 

Dccxciii. A fecond means, for the fame purpofe, is, 
the ufe of refrigerant medicines, and particularly of a- 
cids and nitre. 

Dccxciv. A third means which has been frequently- 
employed, is that of blood letting. The propriety of 
this practice may be doubtful, as the quantity of blood 
poured out by the hemorrhagy, may be fuppofed to an- 
I'wer the purpofe of an evacuation in any other way ; 
and I am ready to allow, that the practice has been of- 
ten fuperfluous, and fometimes hurtful, by making a 
greater evacuation than was neceffary or fafe. At die 
fame time, 1 apprehend it is not for the mere purpofe of 
evacuating, that blood letting is to be pradifed in the 
cure of hemorrhagy ; but that it is further neceffary for 
taking off the inflammatory diathefis which prevails, 
and the febrile fpafm that has been formed. Accord- 
ingly, in the cafe of hemorrhagy, when the pulfe is not 
only frequent, but quick and full, and does not become 
fofter or flower upon the flowing of the blood, and that 
the effufion is profufe, and threatens to continue fo, it 
appears to me that blood letting may be neceffary, and I 
have often found it ufeful. ItYeems probable alfo, that 
the particular circumfl:ances of venefeclion may render 
it more powerful for taking off the tenfion and inflam- 
matory irritation of the fyftem, than any gradual flow 
from an artery. 

Dccxcv. That a fpafm of the extreme vcffels has a 
fliare in fupporting hemorrhagy, appears to me probable 
from hence, that bliftering has been often found ufeful 
n moderating and fupprefling the difeafe. 
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Dccxcvi. Uo emetics and vomiting contribute to tli(j 
cure of hemorrhagy ? See Dr. Bryan Robinson on the 
virtues and power of medicines. 

Dccxcvii. When an hemorrhagy is very profufe, and 
feems to endanger life, or even threatens to induce a dan- 
gerous infirmity, it is agreed on all hands, that it is to 
be immediately fupprefled by every means in our power j 
and particularly, that, belides the means above mention- 
ed for moderating the difeafe, aftringents, internal or 
external, where the latter can be applied, are to be enij, 
ployed for iupprefling it. 

Dccxcvni. The internal aftringents are either vegeta. 
ble or foflil. 

The vegetable aftringents are feldom very powerful 
in the cure of any hemorrhagics, except thofe of the 
alimentary canal. 

The foffil aftringents are more powerful ; but fome 
choice amongft the different kinds may be proper. 

The chalybeates, fo frequently employed, do not ap- 
pear to me to be very powerful. 

The preparations of lead are certainly more fo, but 
are other\yife of fo pernicious a quality, that they fhould 
not be employed except in cafes of the utmoft danger. 
The Tinctura Saturnina, or Antiphthiftca, as it has 
been called, appears to be of little efficacy ; but whether 
from the fmall portion of lead which it contains, or from 
the ftate in which the lead is in it, I am uncertain. 

The foffil aftringent that appears to me the moft pow- 
erful, and at the fame time the moft fafe, is alum. 

Dccxcix. External aftringents, when they can be ap- 
plied, are more eftedlual than the internal. 

The choice of thefe is left to the furgeons. 

Dccc. The moft powerful of all aftringents appears to 
me to be cold, which may be employed either by apply- 
ing cold water to the furface of the body or by throwing 
it into the internal parts. 

DCCC I. For fuppreffing hemorrhagies, many fuperfti- 
tious remedies and charms have been recommended, and 
pretended to have been employed with fuccefs. The 
Teeming fyccefs of thefc however, has been generally 
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owing to tlie by flanders miftaking a fpontaneous ceaf- 
ing of" the hemorrhagy for the effect-, of the remedy. At 
the fame time, I believe, that thofe remedies may have 
been fometimes ufeful, by imprefiing the mind with hor- 
ror, awe, or dread. 

ucccii. Upon occafion of profufe hemorrhagies, opi- 
ates, have been employed with adv^antage ; and, when 
the fulnefs and inflammatory diathefis of the fyftem 
have been previoufly taken off by the hemorrhagy itfelf, 
or by bloodletting, I think opiates may be employed 
with fafety. 

Decern. For reftraining hemorrhagy, ligatures have 
been applied upon the limbs, in the view of retarding 
the return of the venous blood from the extremities ; 
but they appear to me to be of uncertain and ambigu- 
ous ufe. 

Dccciv. In the cafe of profufe hemorrhagies, no pains 
are to be taken to prevent a Deliquium Animi, or faint- 
ing, as the happening of this is often the moft certain 
means of flopping the hemorrhagy. 

Dcccv. Having thus delivered the general doctrine of 
hemorrhagy, I proceed to conlider the particular cafes 
of it. It may perhaps be remarked, that I have marked 
fewer of thefe than are commonly enumerated by the 
nofologifts ; but my reafons for differing from thefe 
authors, mufl be left to a nofological difcuffion, to be 
entered into elfewhere more properly than here. 



CHAP. II. 
OF THE EPISTAXIS*, OR HEMORRHAGY OF THE NOSE. 

Dcccvi. 1 HE flate of the veffels upon the inter- 
nal furface of the nofe being fuch as already mentioned 
(dcci.vu.), renders an hemorrhagy from that more fre- 
quent than from any other part of the body. 

* Pain, or hcavinefs of the head, rednefs of the face, accompanied with 
a flow of blood from the noftrilg, Sjn. No/. 
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Dcccvii. The blood commonly flows from one nof- 
tril only, and probably becaufe an hcmorrhagy from one 
veflel relieves the congeftion in all the neighboring 
veffels. 

The blood flowing from both norftrils at the fame 
time, fliows commonly a more coniiderable difeafe. 

DC cc VIII. This hemorrhagy happens to perfons of 
every conftitution and temperament, but moft frequent- 
ly to thofe of a plethoric habit, and fanguinc tempera- 
ment. It happens to both fexes, but moft frequently 
to the male. 

Dcccix. This hemorrhagy may occur at any time 
of life ; but moft commonly happens to young perfons, 
owing to the ftate of the balance of the fyftem peculiar 
to that age, as mentioned in dcclvi. 

Dcccx. Although generally it happens to perfons be- 
fore they have arrived at their full growth, and more 
rarely afterwards, yet fometimes it happens to perfons 
after their acme, and during the ftate of manhood : and 
it muft then be imputed to an unufually plethoric ftate 
of the fyftem ; to an habitual determination of the blood 
to the veflels of the nofe ; or to the particular weaknels 
of thefe. 

Dcccxi. In all thefc cafes the difeafe may be confider- 
ed as an hemorrhagy purely arterial, and depending up- 
on an arterial plethora ; but it fometimes occurs in the 
decline of life, when probably ic depends upon, and may 
be confidered as a mark of a venous plethora of the vef- 
fels of the head. See dcclxxii. 

Dcccxii. This hemorrhagy happens alfo at any period 
of life, in certain febrile difeafes, which are altogether or 
partly of an inflammatory nature, and which ftiow a 
particular determination of the blood to the veffels of 
the head. Thefe difeafes often admit of a folution by 
this hemorrhagy, when it may be properly termed crit- 
icaL 

Dcccxiii. The difeafe fometimes comes on without 
any previous fymptoms ; particularly when fome exter- 
nal violence has a fhare in producing it. But when it 
proceeds entirely from an internal caufe, it is commonly 
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preceded by headachs, rednefs of the eyes, a florid col- 
or of the face, an unufual pulfation in the temples, a 
fenfe of fulnefs about the nofe, and an itchino- of the 
noftrils. A bound belly, pale urine, coldnefs of^the feet, 
and cold fliivering over the whole body, are alio fome- 
times among the fymptoms that precede the difeafe. 

Dcccxiv. From the weaknefs of the veffels of the nofe, 
the blood often flows from them without any confider- 
able effort of the whole fyftem, and therefore without 
any obfervable febrile diford^r ; which, however, in 
many cafes is, in all its circumftances, very difcernible. 

Dcccxv. An hemorrhagyof the nofe happening to 
young perfons, is, and may generally be confidered as a 
flight difeafe of Httle confequence, and hardly requiring 
any remedy. But even in young perfons, when it re- 
curs very frequently, and is very copious, it will require 
particular attention, as it is to be confidered as a mark 
of arterial plethora ; and, as frequently returning, it 
may increafe the plethoric ftate, which in a more advan- 
ced ftage of Hfe, may give the blood a determination to 
parts from which the hemorrhagy would be more dan- 
gerous. All this will more particularly require atten- 
tion, according as the marks of plethora, and of partic- 
ular congeftion, preceding the hemorrhagy, are more 
confiderable ; and as the flowing of the blood is attend- 
ed with a more confiderable degree of febrile diforder. 

Dcccxvi. When the epiftaxis happens to perfons after 
their acme, returning frequently, and flowing copioufly, 
it is always to be confidered as a dangerous difeafe, and 
as more certainly threatening the confequences mention- 
ed in the laft paragraph. 

Dcccxvii. When this hemorrhagy happens in the de- 
cline of life, it may be confidered as in itfelf very faluta- 
ry : but at the fame time, it is to be confidered as a mark 
of a very dangerous ftate of the fyftem ; that is, as a 
mark of a very ftrong tendency to a venous plethora in 
the vcffels of the head : and I have accordingly obferved 
it often followed by apoplexy, palfy, or fuch like dif- 
eafes. 
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Dcccxviii. When an hemorrhagy from the nofe hap- 
pens in febrile difeafes, as mentioned in dcccxii., and is 
in pretty large quantity, it may be confidercd as critical 
and falutary ; but it is very apt to be profufe, and even 
in this way dangerous. 

It upon fome occafions occurs during the eruptive fe- 
ver of fevcral exanthemata, and is in fuch cafes fome- 
times falutary ; but if thefe exanthemata be accompani- 
ed with any putrid tendency, this hemorrhagy, like ar- 
tificial blood lettings, may have very bad effects. 

Dcccxix. Having thus explained the feveral circum- 
ftances of epittaxis,! proceed to confider^the management 
and cure of it. I ufe the expreflion of management^ be- 
caufe it has been ufually thought to require no cure, but 
that nature ftiould be allowed to throw out blood in 
this way very frequently ; and as often as it appears to 
arife from internal caufes, that is, from a ftate of the 
fyftem fuppofed to require fuch evacuation. 

Dcccxx. I am however of opinion, for the reafons 
given in dcclxxix, that this difeafe is very feldom to be 
left to the conduct of nature ; and that in all cafes it 
fliould be moderated by keeping the patient in cool air ; 
by giving cold drink ; by keeping the body and head 
ered: ; by avoiding any blowing of the nofe, fpeaking, 
or other irritation : and when the blood has flowed for 
fome time, without fliowing any tendency to ceafe, a 
profufe bleeding is to be prevented by meafures employed 
to flop it, fuch as prefling the noflril from which the 
blood flows, wafhing the face with cold water, or ap- 
plying this to other parts of the body. 

dcccxxi. Even in the cafe of young perfons, where 
the difeafe is leafl hazardous, and even in the firfl attacks, 
I judge fuch meafures to be proper : but they will be 
ftill more proper if the difeafe frequently recurs with- 
out any external violence ; if the returns fhall happen 
to perfons of a habit difjpofed to be plethoric ; and more 
particularly, if the marks of a plethoric flate appear in 
the precedent fymptoms, (dcccxiii.) 

Dcccxxii. Even in young perfons, if the bleeding be 
very profufe and long continued, and more efpecially i£ 
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the pulfe become weak and the face pale, I apprehend it 
will be proper to fupprefs the hemorrhagy by every 
means in our power. See dccxcvii. and the following 
paragraphs. 

Dcccxxiii. Further, in the fame cafe of young per- 
fons, when the returns of this hemorrhagy become fre- 
quent, and efpecially with the marks of a plethoric hab- 
it, I think it neceffary to employ fuch a regimen as 
may prevent a plethoric ftate ( dcclxxxiii. — dcclxxx 
VII.) At the fame time, care fhould be taken to avoid all 
circumftances which may determine the blood more 
fully to the veflHs of the head, or prevent its free return 
from them ; and by keeping an open belly, to make 
fome derivation from them. 

Dcccxxiv. In adult perfons, liable to frequent returns 
of the epiftaxis, the whole of the meafures propofed 
(dcccxxiii.), are more certainly and freely to be employ- 
ed. When, with the circumftances mentioned in dccc- 
xiii. the tendency to a profufe hemorrhagy appears, a 
bleeding at the arm may be proper, even in young per- 
fons ; but, in the cafe of adults, it will be ftill more al- 
lowable, and even neceffary. 

Dcccxxv. In perfons of any age liable to frequent re- 
turns of this hemorrhagy, when the meafures propofed 
in Dcccxv. et feq. fhallhave been neglefted, or, from pe- 
culiar circumftances in the balance of the fyftem, fiiall 
have proved ineffectual, and the fymptoms threatening 
hemorrhagy (dcccxxxviii) fhall appear,it will then be 
proper, by blood letting, cooling purgatives, and every 
part of the antiphlogiftic regimen, to prevent the hemor- 
rhagy, or at leaft to prevent its being profufe when it 
does happen. 

Dcccxxvi. In the circumftances juft now mentioned 
(dcccxxv,), the meafures propofed are proper, and even 
neceffary ; but it fliould at the fame time be obferved, 
that thefe are ppaftifed with much lefs advantage than 
thofe pointed out in dcccxxiv. : becaufc, though thofe 
fuggefted here may prevent the coming on of the Iie- 
morrhagy for the prefent, they certainly however dif- 
pofe to the return of that plethoric ftate which required 
U 
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their being ufcd ; and there can be no proper lecurity 
agalnft returns of the difeafe, but by purfuingthc means 
propofed in dcccxxiii. 

Dcccxxvii. When the hcmorrhagy of the nofe hap- 
pens to perfons approaching to their full growth, and 
when its returns have been preceded by the fymptoms 
Dcccxiii. it may be fuppofed, that if the returns can be 
prevented by the meatiires propofed in dcccxxv., thefc 
may be fafely employed, as the plethoric flate induced 
will be rendered fafe, by the change which is foon to 
take place in the balance of the fyftem. This however, 
cannot be admitted ; as the evacuations praclifed upon 
this plan will have all the confequences which, I have 
already obferved, may follow the recurrence of the he- 
morrhagy itfelf. 

Dcccxxviii. When the hemorrhagy of the nofe fliall 
be found to make its returns at nearly Hated periods, 
themeafures for preventing it (dcccxxv.) may be pradli- 
fed with greater certainty ; and, upon every repetition 
of blood letting, by diminifliing the quantity taken 
away, its tendency to induce a plethora may be in fomc 
meafure avoided. When indeed the repetition of evacu- 
ations is truly unavoidable, the diminifliing them upon 
every repetition is properly practifcd : but it is a prad:ice 
of nice and precarious management, and iliould by no 
means be trufled to, fo far as to fuperfede the meafurcs 
propofed in dcccxxv. wherever thefe can be admitted. 

Dcccxxix. When the hemorrhagy of the nofe hap- 
pens in confequence of a venous plethora in the veflels of 
the head, as in dcclxxil, the flowing of the blood pret- 
ty largely may be allowed, efpeciafly when it happens 
after the fuppreflion or ceaiing of the menflirual or he- 
morrhoidal ilux. But though the flowing of the blood 
is on its firfl: occurring, to be allowed, there is nothing 
more proper than guarding againfl: its returns. This is 
to be done not only by the meafures propofed in dcc- 
i>xxxiii, etfeq. but as the eflecls of a plethoric fl:ate of 
the veflels of the head are very uncertain, fo, upon any 
appearance of it, and efpecially upon any threatening of 
hemorrhagy, the plethora is to be removed, and the 
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hemorrhagy to be obviated immediately by proper c- 
vacuations, as blood letting, purging, and ilTues, or by 
rcftoring fuppreffed evacuations, where this can be 
done. 



CHAP. III. 

PF THE HEMOPTYSIS ^OR HEMORRHAGY FROM THE LUNGS. 

Sect. I. Of the Phenomena and Caufes of lle7noptyfts, 

Dcccxxx. When, after fome aflfeclion of 
the breaft, blood is thrown out from the mouth, and 
is brought out with more or lefs of coughing, there 
can be no doubt that it comes from the lungs ; and 
this generally afcertains the difeafe of which I am now 
to treat. But there are cafes in which the fource of the 
blood fpit out is uncertain ; and therefore, fome other 
conliderations to be mentioned hereafter, are often nec- 
clTary to afcertain the exiftence of an hemoptylis. 

Dcccxxxi. The blood-veffels of the lungs are more 
numerous than thofe of any other part of the body of 
the fame bulk. Thefe vefTels, of the largeft fize, as they 
arife from the heart, are more immediately than in any 
other part fubdivided into velTels of the fmalleft lize j 
and thefe fmall veffels, fpread out near to the internal 
furfaces of the bronchial cavities, are iituated in a loofe 
cellular texture, and covered by a tender membrane on- 
ly : fo that, confidering how readily and frequently 
thefe vefTels are gorged with blood, we may underftand 
why an hem.orrhagy from them is, next to that of the 
nofe, the moft frequent of any ; and particularly, why 
any violent lliock given to the whole body fo readily 
occalions an hemoptyfis. 

* Rednefs of the cheeks ; fenfe of uneafinefs or pain, and fometimes of 
heat, in the breaft ; dyfpnoea ; tickling of the fauces ; ccugh, accoinpanred 
with the rejeftion of blcod, which is not unficqucntly frothy. Syfu Nof. 
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Dcccxxxii. An hcmoptyfis may be occafioned by ex- 
ternal violence, at any period of life ; and I have ex- 
plained above dcclx.), why, in adult pcrfons, while the 
arterial plethora ftill prevails in the fyllem, that is, from 
the age of fixteen to that of five and thirty, an hemopty- 
fis may at any time be produced, merely by a plethoric 
Hate of the lungs. 

Dcccxxxiii. But it has been alfo obferved above 
(dcclxi.), that an hemoptyfis more frequently arifes 
from a faulty proportion between the capacity of the 
velTels of the lungs and that of thofe of the reil of the 
body. Accordingly it is often a hereditary difcafe, 
which implies a peculiar and faulty conformation. And 
the difeafe alfo happens efpecially to perfons who difcov- 
cr the fmalier capacity of their lungs, by the narrow- 
nefsof their chefl, and by the prominency of their 
fhoulders ; which laft is a mark of their having been 
long liable to a difficult refpiration. 

Dcccxxxiv. With thefe circumftances alfo the difeafe 
happens efpecially to perfons of a fanguine temperament; 
in whom particularly the arterial plethora prevails. It 
happens likewife to perfons of a flender delicate make, of 
which along neck is a mark ; to perfons of much fen- 
fibility, and irritability, and therefore of quick parts, 
vvhofe bodies are generally of a delicate flruclure ; 
to perfons who have been formerly liable to frequent 
liemorrhagies of the nofe ; to perfons who have 
fuffered a fupprelllon of any hemorrhagy they had for- 
merly been liable to, the moft frequent inftance of 
which is in females who have fuffered a fuppreflion 
of their menftrual flux ; and laftly, to perfons who 
have fuffered the amputation of any confiderable limb. 

Dcccxxxv. In moft of thefe cafes (dcccxxxiv.), the dif- 
eafe happens efpecially to perfons about the time of their 
coming to their full growth, or foon after it, and this for 
the reafons fuUy fet forth above. 

Dcccxxxvi. From all that has been faid from dcccxxxvi. 
to dcccxxxv. the predifponcnt caufe of hemoptyfis will 
be fufiiciently underftood, and the difeafe may happen 
from the mere cjrcumftance of the predifponcnt caufe 
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al'ifing to a confiderable degree. In the predifpofed> how- 
ever it is often brought on by the concurrence of various 
occafional and exciting caufes. One of thefe, and perhaps 
a frequent one, is external heat, which, even when in no 
great degree, will bring on the difeafe in fpring, and the 
beginning of fummer, while the lieat rarifies the blood 
more than itrelaxes the folids^ which had been before 
contracted by the cold of winter. Another exciting caufe 
is a fudden diminution of the weight of the atmolphere, 
efpecially when concurring with any eflort in bodily ex- 
ercife. This effort too, alone, may often, in the predifpo- 
fed, be the exciting caufe, and more particularly, any vio- 
lent exercife of refpiration. In fhort, in the predifpofed, 
any degree of external violence alfo may bring on the 
difeafe. 

Dcccxxxvii. Occafioned by one or other of thefe 
eaufes(E)Cccxxxvi.), the difeafe comes on with a fenfe 
of weight and anxiety in the cheft, fome uneafmefs in 
breathing, fome pain of the breaft, or other parts of the 
thorax, and fome fenfe of heat under the fternum ; and 
very often, before the difeafe appears, a faltilh tafte is 
perceived in the mouth. 

Dcccxxxviii. Immediately before the appearance of 
blood, a degree of irritation is felt at the top of the lar- 
ynx. To relieve this, a hawking is made, which brings 
up a little blood, of a florid color, and fomev.'hat 
frothy. The irritation returns ; and, in the fame man- 
ner, more blood of a like kind is brought up, with fome 
noife in the wind-pipe, as of air palling through a fluid. 

Dcccxxxix. This is commonly the manner in which 
the hemoptyfis begins ; but fometimes at the very firft 
the blood comes up by coughing, or at Icaft fomewhat of 
coughing accompanies the hawking juft now mentioned. 

DcccxL. The blood ilTuing is fometimes at firft in 
very^ fmall quantity, and foon difappears altogether : 
but, in other cafes, efpecially when it repeatedly occurs, 
it is in greater quantity, and frequently continues to ap- 
pear at times for feveral days together. It is fometimes 
profufe ; but rarely in fuch quantity as, either by its ex- 
cefs, or by its fudden fuffocation, to prove immediatclr 
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mortal. It commonly cither ceafes fpontaneoufly, or is 
Hopped by the remedies employed. 

DCCcxLi. When blood is thrown out from the mouth 
it is not always eafy to determine from what internal 
part it proceeds ; whether from the internal furface of 
the mouth itfelf, from the fauces, or adjoining cavities 
of the nofe, from the ftomach, or from the lungs. It is 
however very necelTary to diftinguilh the different cafes; 
nnd, in moft inftances, it may be done by attending to 
the following confiderations. 

DCccxLii.'when the blood fpit out proceeds from 
fomepart of the internal furface of the mouth itfelf, it 
comes out without any hawking or coughing ; and gen- 
erally, upon infpection, the particular fource of it be- 
comes evident. 

DCCcxLui. When blood proceeds from the fauces, or 
adjoining cavities of the nofe, it may be brought out by 
hawking, and fometimes by coughing, in the manner 
we have defcribed in dcccxxxvii. and dcccxxxix. ; fo 
that in this way a doubt may arife concerning its real 
fource. A patient often lays hold of thefe circumftances 
to pleafe himfelf with the opinion of its coming from 
the fauces, and he may be allowed to do fo : but a phy- 
lician cannot rtadily be deceived, if he confider, that a 
bleeding from the fauces is more rare than one from the 
luno-s ; that the former fcldom happens but to perfons 
who have been before liable either to an hemorrhagy of 
the nofe, or to fome evident caufe of erofion ; and in 
moft cafes, by looking into the fauces, the diftillation 
of the blood, if it comes from thence, will be perceived. 

DCCCXLiv. When blood proceeds from the lungs, the 
manner in which it is brought up will commonly ftiow 
from whence it comes : but, independent of that, there 
are many circumftances which may occur to point it out, 
fuch as the period of life, the habit of body, and other 
marks of a predifpohtion (dcccxxxiii. — dcccxxxv.) ; 
and, together with thefe the occafional caufes (dccc- 
xxxvl) having been immediately before applied. 

DCcexLV. When vomiting accompanies the throwing 
eut of blood from the mouth, as vomiting and cough- 
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ing often mutually excite each other ; fo they may be 
frequently joined, and render it doubtful, whether the 
blood thrown out proceeds from the lungs or from the 
ftomach. We may, however, generally decide, by con- 
iidering, that blood does not fo frequently proceed from 
the ftomach as from the lungs ; that blood proceeding 
from the ftomach commonly appears in greater quanti- 
ty, than when it proceeds from the lungs ; that the 
blood proceeding from the lungs is ufually of a llorid 
color, and mixed with a little frothy mucus only ; 
whereas the blood from the ftomach is commonly of a 
darker color, more grumous, and mixed with the other 
contents of the ftomach ; that the coughing cr vomit- 
ing, according as the one or the other firft arifes in 
the cafes in which they are afterwards joined, may 
fometimes point out the fource of the blood ; and, 
laftly, that much may be learned from the circum- 
ftances and fymptoms which hsve preceded the hemor- 
rhagy* 

Thofe which precede the hemoptylis, enumerated in 
Dcccxxxvii., are moft of them evident marks of an af- 
fection of the lungs. And, on the other hand, the he- 
matemefiSjOr iffuing of blood from the ftomach, has -al- 
fo its peculiar fymptoms and circumftances preceding it ; 
as, for inftance, fome morbid affeclion of this organ, or, 
at leaft, fbme pain, anxiety, and fenfe of weight, refer- 
red diftinctly to the region of the ftomach. To all this 
maybe added, that the vomiting of blood happens more 
frequently to females than to males ; and to the for- 
mer, in confequence of a fupprefiion of their menftrual 
flux, and, by attending to all thefe confiderations (dccc- 
XLii — DcccxLv.), the pretence of the hemoptyfis may 
commonly be fufticiently afcertained. 

Sect. II. Of the Cure ofHemepiyfis. 

DCCCXLvi. This difeafe is fometimes attended with 
little danger ; as, when it happens to females in confe- 
quance of a fupprefiion of the menfes ; when, without 
any marks of a predifpofition, it arifes from external 

.4. 
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violence ; or when from whatever caufe arifing, it leaves 
behind it no cough, dyfpncea, or other affeclion of the 
lungs. Even in fuch cafes, however, a danger may arife 
from too large an wound being made in the veffels of 
the lungs ; from a quantity of red blood being left to 
ftagnate in the cavity of the bronchiae ; and particular- 
ly, from any determination of the blood being made in- 
to the veffels of the lungs, which, by renewing the he- 
morrhagy, may have dangerous confequences. In every 
initance, therefore, of hemoptyfis, the effulion is to be 
moderated by the feveral means mentioned (Dccxcii.to 

DCCXCV.) 

DcccxLvii. Thefe meafures are efpecially neceffary 
when the hemoptyfis arifes in confequence of predifpofi- 
tion ; and in all cafes where there is the appearance of 
a large effulion, or where the hemorrhagy frequently 
returns, the effulion is not only to be moderated, but to 
be entirely ftopped, and the returns of it prevented by 
every means in our power. See dccxcvii. and fol- 
lowing, 

DcccxLviii. To ftop an hemoptyfis, oi* prevent the 
returns of it, two medicines have been frequently em- 
ployed, neither of which I can approve of. Thefe are 
chalybeates, and the Peruvian bark. As both of them 
contribute to increafe the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyf- 
tem they can hardly be fafe in any cafe of a6live hemor- 
rhagy, and I have frequently found them hurtful. 

DcccxLix. As the hemoptyfis which happens in con- 
fequence of predifpofition, is always attended with a 
phlogiftic diathefis ; and, as the bad confequences of the 
difeafe are efpecially to be apprehended from the contin- 
uance of that diathefis ; fo this is to be induftrioufly 
taken off by blood letting, in greater or fmaller quanti- 
ty, and more or lefs frequently repeated, according as 
the fymptoms Ihall direft. At the fame time, cooling 
purgatives are to be employed, and every part of the an- 
tiphlogiftic regimen is to be ftri^lly enjoined. The re- 
frigerants may alfo be adminiftered, taking care, howev- 
er, that the acids, and more efpecially the nitre, do not 
€xcf te coughing. 
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DcccL. From what was obferved in dccxcv. it will 
appear, that blifterlng upon the breaft or back may be 
a remedy of hcmoptyfis, when it is prefent ; and that 
iffues in the fame places may be ufeful in preventing the 
recurrence of it when it has ceafed. 

DcccLi. The avoiding of motion is generally a prop- 
er part of the antiphlogiilic regimen ; and^, in the hc- 
moptyfis, nothing is more necefTary than avoiding bodi- 
ly exercife ; but fome kinds of geftation, as failing, and 
travelling in an eafy carriage on fmooth roads, have oft- 
en proved a rdhiedy. 

DcccLU. Such is the treatment I can propofe for the 
hemoptyfis, confidered merely as an hemorrhagy : But 
when, in fpite of all our precautions, it continues to re- 
cur, it is often followed by an ulceration of the lungs, 
and a phthifis pulmonalis. This, therefore, I mufl now 
proceed to confider ; but as it arifes alfo from other 
caufes befides the hemoptyfis, it mufl be treated of with 
2. more general view. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE PHTHISIS PULMONALIS*, OR CONSUMPTION OF 
THE LUNGS. 

Sect, I, Of the Phenomena and Caufes of the Phthifis 
Pulmonalis. 

DcccLni. 1 HE Phthifis Pulmonalis I woul4 
define to be, an expedoration of pus or purulent matter 
from the lungs, attended with a hcclic fever. 

As this is the principal fpecies of phthifis, I fhall fre- 
quently, in this chapter, employ the general term of 
phthifis, though flrictly meaning the phthifis pulmon- 
alis. 

DcccLiv. I have met with fome inflances of an expeft- 
oration of purulent matter, continuing for many years, 

♦Emaciation of the body, and debility, attended with a cough; beiilic 
fever; and generally a purulent expe<ileration. Syn. Nof. 
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accompanied with very few fymptoms of hectic, and at 
leaft without any heclic exquifitely formed ; but, in none 
of thefe inftanccs, were the perfons fo entirely free from 
fymptoms of heclic, as to form any exception to the 
general definition. 

DcccLv. In every inflance of an expectoration of pus, 
I prcfume there is an ulceration of the lungs. The late 
Mr. De Haen is the only author that I knov/ of who 
has advanced another opinion, and has fuppofed, that pus 
may be formed in the blood- vefl'els, and be from thence 
poured into the bronchiie. Admitting nis fact, I have 
attempted an explanation of the appearance of pus 
without ulceration in cccxlix. ; but, after all, I cannot 
help fufpeding the accuracy of his obfervations ; muft 
entirely reject his explanation of them ; muft, howev- 
er, allow, that we ftiil want facts to fupport the explan- 
ation I have offered, and doubt much if it will apply to 
any cafe of phthifis. For thefe reafons, I ftill conclude, 
agreeably to the faith of all other diflecftions, and the o- 
pinions of all phyficians,.that the fymptoms mentioned 
in our definition depend always upon an ulceration 
formed in the lungs. 

DcccLvi. It has fometimes happened, that a catarrh 
was attended with an expectoration of a matter fo mucli 
rcfembling pus, that phyficians have been often uncer- 
tain whether it was mucus or pus, and, therefore, 
v»^hether the difeafe was a catarrh or a phthifis. It is 
often of confequence to determine thefe queftions ; and 
it appears to me that it m.ay be generally done, with fuffi- 
cient certainty, from the following confiderations, of 
which each particular is not always fingly decifive, but 
when they are taken together can hardly deceive us : 

1. From the color of the matter ; as mucus is nat- 
urally tranfparent, and pus always opaque. When mu- 
cus becomes opaque, as it fometimes does, it becomes 
white, yellow, or greenifh ; but the laft mentioned col- 
or is hardly ever fo remarkable in mucus as in pus. 

2. From the confiftence, as mucus is more vifcid and 
coherent, and pus lefs fo, and may be faid to be more 
friable. When mucus is thrown into water, it is not 
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readily difFuffcd, but remains united in uniform and cir- 
cular maffcs ; but pus, in the fame circumftances, though 
not readily diffufed, does not remain fo uniformly unit- 
ed, and by a little agitation is broken into ragged frag- 
ments. 

3. From the odor, which is feldom. perceived in mu- 
cus, but frequently in pus. It has been propofed to try 
the odor of the matter expectorated, by throwing it 
upon live coals ; but in Cueh a trial both mucus and pus 
give out a difagreeable fmell, and it is not eafy to diftin- 
guifh between them. 

4. From the fpecidc gravity compared with water -^ 
and, indeed, it is ufual for the mucus of the lungs to 
fwim on the furface of water, and for pus to fmk in it. 
But in this we may fometimes be deceived, as pus which, 
has entangled a great deal of air may fwim, and mucus 
that is free from air may link. 

5. From the mixture which is difcernible in the mat- 
ter brought up ; for if a yellow or greenifh matter ap- 
pears furrounded with a quantity of tranfparent or lefs 
opaque and lefs colored matter, the more ftrongly col- 
ored matter may be generally confidered as pus ; as it 
is not eafy to underftandhowone portion of the mucus 
of the lungs can be very confiderably changed, while 
the reft of it is very little fo, or remains in its ordinary 
ftate. 

6. From the admixture of certain fubftances with the 
matter thrown out from the lungs. To this purpofe we 
are informed by the experiments of the late Mr. Charles 
Darwin : a. That the vitriolic acid diflblves both mucus 
and pus, but moft readily the former : That if water be 
added to fuch a folution of mucus, this is feparatcd, and 
either fwims on the furface, or, divided into flocculi, is 
fufpended in the liquor ; whereas, when water is rJded 
to a like folution of nus, this falls to the bottom, or by 
agitation is difFufed fo as to exhibit an uniformly turbid 
liquor, b. That a folution of the cauftic fixed alkali, 
after fom» time, diffolves mucus, and generally pus ; and 
if water be added to fuch folutions, the pus is precipitat- 
ed, but the mucus is not. From fuch experiments it is 
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fuppofcd, that pus and mucus may be certainly diftin- 
guiilied from each other. 

7. From the expec1:oration's being attended with a 
hectic fever. A catarrh, or expectoration of mucus, is 
often attended with fever ; but never, fo far as I have ob- 
ferved, with fuch a fever as I am prefently to defcribe as 
a heftic. This, in my opinion, is the moft certain mark 
of a purulent Itate in fome part of the body ; and if 
others have thought differently I am perfuaded that it 
has been owing to this, that, prefuming upon the mor- 
tal nature of a confirmed or purulent phthifis, they have 
confidered every cafe in which a recovery happened, as 
a catarrh only : but that they may have been miftaken 
in this, ftiall be Ihown hereafter. 

DcccLvn. Having thus confidered the firft part of the 
character of the phthifis pulmonalis as a mark of an ul- 
ceration of the lungs ; and having jull now faid, that 
the other part of the charader, that is, the hectic fever, 
is a mark or indication of the fame thing ; it is proper 
now to confider this here, as I had with that view omit- 
ted it before (lxxiv.) 

DcccLviii. A hectic fever has the form of a remittent, 
which has exacerbations twice every day. The firft of 
thefe occurs about noon, fometimes a little fooner or 
later ; and a flight remiflion of it happens about five af- 
ternoon. This lad is foon fucceeded by another exacer- 
bation, gradually increafing till after midnight : but after 
two o'clock of the morning, a remiflion takes place, 
which becomes more and more confiderable as the morn- 
ing advances. The exacerbations are frequently attend- 
ed with fome degree of cold fliivering ; or at leaft the pa- 
tient is exceedingly fenflble to any coolnefs of the air,feeks 
external heat, and often complains of a|fenfe of cold, when, 
to the thermometer, his ikin is preternaturally warm. Of 
thefe exacerbations, that of the evening is always the 
moft confiderable. 

DcccLix. It has commonly been given as a part of 
the chara<5ter of a hedic fever, that an exacerbation of it 
commonly appears after the taking food ; and it is true 
that dinner, which is taken at noon, or after it, docs 
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ieem to occafion fome exacerbation. But tliis miift not 
make us judge the mid day exacerbation to be the et- 
fcct of eating only ; for I have often obferved it to 
come on an hour before uoon, and often fome hours 
before dinner ; which, in this country at prcfent, is not 
taken till fome time after noon. It is indeed to be ob- 
Icrved, that in almoft every perfon, the taking food oc- 
cafions fome degree of fever : but I am perfuaded this 
would not appear fo confiderable in a heclic, were it not 
that an exacerbation of fever is prefent from another 
cdufe J and accordingly, the taking food in the morn- 
ing has hardly any fenfible effed:. 

DcccLX. I have thus defcribed the general form of 
heclic fever ; but many circumftances attending it, are 
further to be taken notice of. 

The fever 1 have defcribed does not commonly fubfift 

iong, till the evening exacerbations become attended 

'wich fvveatings; which continue to recur, and to prove 

more and more profufe through the whole courfe of the 

difeafe. 

Almoft from the firft appearance of the hedic, the u- 
rine is high colored, and depoGts a copious branny red 
fcdimcnt, which hardly ever fails clofe to the bottom of 
the velTel. 

In the heclic, the appetite for food is generally lefs im- 
paired than in any other kind of fever. 

The thirft is feldom confiderable ; the mouth is com- 
monly moift ; and as the difeafe advances, the tongue 
becomes free from all fur, appears very clean ; and in the 
advanced ftages of the difeafe, the tongue and fauces ap- 
pear to be fomewhat inflamed, and become more or lefs 
covered with aphthae. 

As the difeafe advances, the red veflels of the adnata 
of the eye difappear, and the whole of the adnata be- 
comes of a pearly white. 

The face is commonly pale ; but, during the exacer- 
bations, a florid red, and an almoft circumfcribed fpot, 
appear on each cheek. 

For fome time, in the courfe of a hectic, the belly is 
bound j but; in the advanced ftages of it, a diarrhoea al- 
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moft always comes on, and continues to recur frequent- 
ly durii^.g the reft of the difeafc, alternating in fome meaf- 
^ire with the fweatings mentioned above. 

The difeafe is'always attended with a debility, which 
gradually increafes during the courfe of it. 

During the fame courfe an emaciation takes place, and 
goes to a greater degree than in almoft any other cafe. 

The falling off of the hairs, and th« adunque form of 
the nails, are alfo fymptoms of the want of nourifhmcnt. 

Towards the end of the difeafe, the feet are often af- 
feded with oedematous fv^ellings. 

The exacerbations of the fever are feldom attended 
with any headach, and fcarcely ever with delirium. 

The fenfes and judgment commonly remain entire to 
the very end of the difeafe ; and the mind, for the moft 
part, is confident and full of hope. 

Some days before death, a delirium comes on, and 
commonly continues to the end. 

DcccLxi. The hedic fever now defcribed (occci-vni. 
— DcccLx.) as accompanying a purulpnt ftate of the 
lungs, is perhaps the cafe in which it mofl frequently ap- 
pears : but I have never fcen it in any cafe, when there 
was not evidently, or when I had not ground to fup- 
pofe there was a permanent purulency or ulceration in 
fome external or internal part*. It was for this reafon, 
that in lxxiv, I concluded it to be a fymptomatic fever 
only. Indeed, it appears to me to be always the effccl of 

• This opinion is extremely qucfticnable. There are cafes on record, 
mhcre a well formed he«5tic was oHfeived, without any ulceration ever hav- 
ing been dete(5led on difledtion. It has indeed been attempted to be prov- 
ed, that thofe fevers, whofe origin cannot be traced to the abforption of ae- 
rated purulent matter, difTer from the genuine hedtic ; but thereafoning em- 
ployed does nc;t appear altogether fatisfatftory. S^g Dr. Drakt's Paper en 
Conf:.inptfon in the zd. Fol. of Medical Journnl. There is ro doubt, however, 
that the abforpt'on rf ae.ated matter is the shief caufe of heClic ; its being 
expofedto rhe air giving it a lingular virulence, which is fuppofcd to arife 
from its attracftion for oxyt^en, and the confequent formation of an acid. 
The learned author of the the Zoonomia, has the following remarks : 
" MattT produced by fuppuration, will lie concealed in the body many 
" weeks, or evea months, without producing hedtic fever ; but as foon ai 
*' the wound is opened, fo as to admit air to the ftirface of the tilcer, ahec- 
«* tic fever fupervencs, even in a very few hours. Hence, when ulcers are 
*' to be healed, it ia neceflary, carefully to exclude the air from them. 
" Heace we have one caufe which prevents pulmonary ulcers frora healing) 
*' which is, their bei^ig perpetually expofed to the air." 
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an acrimony abforbed from abfcelTes or ulcers, although 
it is not equally the efFed of every fort of acrimony ; for 
the fcorbutic and cancerous kinds often fubfift long in 
the body without producing a hectic. What is the prc- 
cife ftate of the acrimony producing this I cannot deter- 
mine, but itfeems to be chiefly that of a vitiated puru^ 
Icncy. 

DcccLxu. However this may be, it appears, that the 
hectic's depending in general upon an acrimony, ex- 
plains its peculiar circumftanccs. The febrile llate feems 
to be chiefly an exacerbation of that frequency of the 
pulfe, which occurs twice every day to perfons in health, 
and may be produced by acrimony alone, Thefe exac- 
erbations, indeed, do not happen without the proper 
circumftanccs of pyrexia ; but the fpafm of the extrenae 
vefTels in a hectic does not feem to be fo considerable as 
in other fevers : and hence the ftate of fweat and urine 
which appears fo early and fo conftantly in hectics. Up- 
on the fame fuppofition of an acrimony corrupting the 
fluids, and debilitating the moving powers, I think that 
raoft of the other fymptoms may alfo be explained. 

DCCCLXiii. Having thus conlidered the characterift- 
ical fymptoms and chief part of the proximate caufe of 
the phthifis pulmonalis, 1 proceed to obferve, that an 
ulcer of the lungs, and its concomitant circumftanccs 
of he6tic fever, may arife from different previous affec- 
tions of the lungs : all of which however may, in m j 
opinion, be referred to five heads; that is, 1. To an 
hemoptyfis ; 2. To a fuppuration of the lungs in confe- 
quence of pneumonia ; 3. To catarrh ; 4. To aflhma ; 
or, 5'. To a tubercle. Thefe feveral a fi'edtions, as 
caufes of ulcers, fhall now be conlidered in the order men- 
tioned. 

DCCCLxiv. It has been commonly fuppofed,thatan he- 
moptyfis w^as naturally, and almoft necefiarily followed 
by an ulcer of the lungs ; but I will prefumc to fay, that 
in general this is a miftake ; for therc have been many 
inftances of hemoptyfis occafioned by external violence, 
without being followed by any ulcer of the lungs ; and 
there have alio been many inftances of hemoptylis frpm 
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an internal caufe, without any confequcnt ulceration, 
And this too has been the cafe, not only when the he 
moptyfis happened to young perfons, and recurred for 
feveral timca, but when it has often recurred during the 
courfe of a long life. It is indeed eafy to conceive, that 
•a rupture of the vclfels of the lungs, like that of the 
veffels of the nofe, maybe often healed, as the furgeons 
fpeakjby the firft intention. It is probable therefore, 
that it is an hemoptyfis in particular circumftances only, 
which is neceffarily followed by an ulcer j but what 
thefe circumftances are, it is difficult to determine. It 
is poilible, that merely the degree of rupture, or fre- 
quently repeated rupture, preventing the wound from 
healing by the firft intention, may occafion an ulcer ; or 
it is poilible, that red blood effufed, and not brought up 
entirely by coughing, may, by ftagnating in the bron- 
chix, become acrid, and erode the parts. Thefe howev- 
er are but fuppofitions, not iupported by any clear evi- 
dence. And if we conlider that thofe cafes of hemopty- 
fis which follow the predifpofition (dcccxxxii — dccc- 
XXXV.) are thofe efpecially which end in phthiiis, we 
fhall be led to fulpecl that there are fome other circum- 
fiances which concur here to determine the confequence 
of hemoptyfis, as Ifliall hereafter endeavor to fhow. 

DcccLxv. Any fuppofition, however, which we can 
make with refpecl to the innocence of an hemoptyfis, 
muft not fuperfede the meafures propofed above for its 
cure : both becaufe we cannot certainly forefee what 
may be the confequences of fuch an accident, and becaufe 
the meafures above fuggefted are fafe ; for upon every 
fuppofition, it is a diathefis phlogiftica that may urge 
on every bad confequence to be apprehended. 

DCCCLXvi. The fecond caufe of an ulceration of the 
lungs, to be confidered, is a fuppuration formed in con- 
fequence of pneumonia. 

DcccLxvii. From the fymptoms mentioned in dccc- 
Lviii. — BcccLix., it may with reafon be concluded, that 
an abfcefs, or, as it is called, a 'vomica^ is formed in fome 
part of the pleura, and moft frequently in that portion 
of it invefting the lungs. Here purulent matter fre« 
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qucntly remains for fome time, as if inclofed in a cyft : 
but commonly it is not long before it comes to be either 
abibrbed, and transferred to fome other part of the body; 
or that it breaks through into the cavity of the lungs, or 
into that of the thorax. In the latter cafe, it produces the 
difcafe called empyema ; but it is only when the matter 
is poured into the cavity of the bronchire, that it proper- 
ly conftitutes the phthifis pulmonalis. In the cafe of em- 
pyema, the chief circumftances of a phthifis are indeed 
alfo prefent ; but 1 fliall here confider that cafe only in 
which the abfcefs of the lungs gives occafion to a purulent 
expectoration. 

D :ccLxviii. An abfcefs of the lungs, in confequence 
of pneumonia, is not always followed by a phthifis; for 
fometimes a heclic fever is not formed : the matter 
poured into the bronchije is a proper and benign pus, 
which is frequently coughed up very readily, and fpit 
out : and though this purulent expectoration fliould con- 
tinue for fome time, yet if a heclic does not come on, the 
ulcer foon heals, and every morbid fyniptom difappears. 
This has happened fo frequently that we may conclude, 
that neither theacccfs of the air, nor the conftant motion 
of the lungs, will prevent an ulcer of thefe parts from 
healing, if the matter of it be well conditioned. An ab- 
fcefs of the lungs, therefore, docs not neceflarily produce 
the phthifis pulmonalis ; and if it be followed by fuch 
a difeafe, it muft be in confequence of particular circum- 
llances which corrupt the purulent matter produced, 
render it unfuitable to the healing of the ulcer, and at the 
fame time make it afford an acrimony, which being 
abforbed, produces a heftic and its confequences. 

DcccLxix, The corruption of the matter of fuch ab- 
fcefles maybe owing to feveral caufes ; as, 1. That the 
matter effufcd during the inflammation, had not been a 
pure ferum fit to be converted into a laudable pus, but 
had been united with other matters which prevented 
that, and gave a confiderable acrimony to the whole : 
Or, 2. That the matter elTufed, and converted into pus, 
either merely by a long ftagnation in a vomica, or by its 
connection with an empycnra, had been fo corrupted as 
W 
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to become unfit for the purpofe of pus, in the healing of 
the ulcer. Thefe feem to be poflible caufes of the corrup- 
tion of matter in abfcelTes, fo as to make it the occafion 
of a phthifis in perfons otherwife found ; but it is proba- 
ble, that a pneumonic abfcefs does efpecially produce 
phthifis when it happens to perfons previoufly difpofed 
to that difeafe, and therefore only as it concurs with 
fome other caufes of it. 

DcccjLXx. The third caufe fuppofed to produce phthi- 
fis, is a catarrh ; which in many cafes feems, in length of 
time, to have the expectoration of mucus proper to it, 
gradually changed into an expectoration of pus ; and at 
the fame time, by the addition of ahe6lic fever, the dif- 
eafe, which was at firfi; a pure catarrh, is converted into 
a phthifis. This fuppofition, however, is not eafily to 
be admitted. The catarrh is properly an aifeflion of the 
mucous glands of the trachea and bronchize, analogous 
to the coryza, and lefs violent kinds of cynanche tonfil- 
laris, which very feldom terminr.te in fuppuration. And 
although acatarrh fliould be difpofed to fuch termination, 
yet the ulcer produced might readily heal up, as it does 
in the cafe of a cynanche tonfillaris ; and therefore Ihould 
iipt produce a phthifis. 

DCtxT.i^xxi. Further, the catarrh, as purely the cficd 
of cold is generally a mild difeafe, as well as of fliort du- 
ration • and Oi' the numerous infl:ances of it, there are at 
mofi; but very fevV cafes which can be faid to have ended 
in phthifis. In all thol't: cafes in which this feems to have 
happened, it is to me probable", that^ the perfons affeded 
were peculiarly predifpofed to phthifis. And the begin- 
ning of phthifis fo often refembles a catarrh, that the 
former may have been mifiiaken for the latter. Befides, 
to iiicreafe the fallacy, it often happens that the applica- 
tion of cold, which is the moft frequent caufe of catarrh, 
is alfo frequently the exciting caufe of the cough which 
proves the beginning of phthifis. 

DcccLXXiir It is to me therefore probable, that aca- 
tarrh is very feldom the foundation of phthifis ; but I 
would not pofitively affert that it never is fo : for it is 
pofiible, that the cafes of a more violent catarrh may 
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have joined with them a pneumonic afFeclion, which 
may end in a fuppuration ; or it may happen, that a long 
continued catarrh, by the violent agitation of the lungs 
in coughing, will produce fome of thofe tubercles which 
afe prefently to be mentioned as the moil frequent caufe 
ofphthifis. 

DcccLxxiii. It muft be particularly obferved here, 
that nothing faid in dccclxxii. fliould allow us to neg- 
lect any appearance of catarrh, as is too frequently 
done J for it may be cither the beginning of a phthilis, 
which is miftaken for a genuine catarrh, or that even as 
a catarrh continuing long, it may produce a phthifis, as 
in DCCCLXXII. 

DcccLXxiv. Many phyficians have fuppofed an acri- 
mony of the fluids eroding fome of the velTels of the 
lungs, to be a frequent caufe of ulceration and phthilis. 
But this appears to me to be a mere fuppofition : for, 
in any of the inftances of the production of phthifis 
which Ihavefeen, there was no evidence of any acrimo- 
ny of the "blood capable of eroding the vefTcIs. It is true, 
indeed, that in many cafes an acrimony fubfifting in 
fome part of the fluids, is the caufe of the difeafe ; but 
it is at the fame time probable, that this acrimony oper- 
ates by producing tubercles, rather than by any direcft 
crolion. 

DCccLxxv. It has been tiientioned in DcccLxni.that 
an afthma may be coniidered as one of the caufes c£ 
phthifis : and by afthma, I mean that fpecies of it which 
has been commonly named the fpafmodic. This difeafe 
irequently fubfifts very long without producing any 
other, and may have its own peculiar fatal termination, 
as Ihall be explained hereafter. But I have feen it fre- 
quently end in phthifis ; and in fuch cafes I fuppofe it to 
operate in the manner above alleged of catarrh, that is, 
by producing tubercles, and their confequenccs, which 
fliall be prefently mentioned. 

DcccLxxvi. I come now to confiderthe fifth head of 
the caufes of phthifis, and which I apprehend to be the 
moft frequent of any. This I have faid, in general, to 
be tubercles ; by which term are meant, certain fmaU 
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tumours, which have the appearance of indurated glands, 
DilTcciiions have frequently lliown fuch tubercles formed 
in the lungs ; and although at iirfl: indolent, yet at length 
they become inflamed, and are thereby changed into Ht- 
tle abfcefles, or vomicx, which breaking, and pourijig 
their matter Into the bronchiae give a purulent expec- 
toration, and thus lay the fonndation of phthills. 

DCCCLxxvii. Though the matter expectorated upon 
thefe occahons has the appearance of pus, it is feldom 
that of a laudable kind ; and as the ulcers do uot read- 
ily heal^ but are attended with a hectic fever, for the moft 
part ending fatally, I prefume that the matter of the ul- 
cers is imbued with a peculiarly noxious acrimony, which 
prevents their healing, and produces a phthifis in all 
its circumftanccs, as mentioned above. 

DcccLxxviii. It is very probable that the acrimony 
which thus difcovers itfelf in the ulcers, exifted before 
and produced the tubercles themfelves ; and it is to this 
acrimony that we muft trace up the caufe of the phthifis 
following thcfc tubercles. This acrimony is probably, 
in different cafes, of different kinds ; and it will not be 
eafy to determine its varieties j but to a certain length I 
fliall attempt it. 

DcccLXxix. In one cafe, and that too a very frequent 
one, of phthiiis, it appears, that the noxious acrimony 
is of the fame kind with that which prevails in the fcro- 
phula. This may be concluded from obferving, that a 
phthiiis, at its ufual period, frequently attacks perfons 
born of fcrophulous parents ; that is, of parents who 
had been affected with fcrophula in their younger years : 
that very often, when the phthifis appears, there occur 
at the fame tim.c fome lymphatic tumours in the exter- 
nal parts f and very often I have found the tables me- 
fenterica, which is a fcrophulous affection, joined with 
the phthifis pulmonalis. To all this I would add, that 
even when no fcrophulous affection has either manifcit- 
ly preceded or accompanied a phthifiir, this laft however 
moft commonly affects perfons of a habit refcmbling the 
fcrophulous ; that is, perfons of a fanguine, or of a fan- 
guinco- melancholic temperament, who have very fine 
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fkins, rofy complexions, large veins, foft fk(h, and thick 
upper lip : and further, that in fucli perfons the phthifis 
comes on in the fame manner that it does in perfons 
having tubercles, as fliall be im.mcdiately explained. 

DcccLxxx. Another fpecies of acrimony producing 
tubercles of the lungs, and thereby phthifis, may be faid 
to be the exanthematic. It is well known, that the 
fmall-pox fometimes, and more frequently the mealies, 
lay the foundation of phthifis. It is probable alfo, 
that other exanthemata have the fame effecl ; and from 
the phenomena of the difeafe, and the difledions of 
perfons who have died of it, it is probable, that all the 
exanthemata may occafion a phthifis, by affording a 
matter which in the firfl place produces tubercles. 

DcccLxxxi. Another acrimony, which fecms fome- 
times to produce phthifis, is thefiphyHtic ; but whether 
fuch an acrimony produces phthifis in any other perfons 
than the previoufly difpofcd, does not appear to me cer- 
tain. 

DcccLXxxii. What other fpecies of acrimony, fuch 
as from fcurvy, from pus abforbed from other parts of 
the body, from fuppreffed eruptions, or from other four- 
ces, may alfo produce tubercles and phthifis, I cannot 
now decide, but mull leave to be determined by thofe 
who have had experience of fuch cafes. 

DcccLxxxTii. There is one peculiar cafe of phthifis, 
which from my own experience I can take notice of. 
This is the cafe of phthifis from a calcareous matter form- 
ed in the lungs, and coughed up, frequently with a lit- 
tle blood, fometimes with mucus only, and fometimes 
with pus. Hov/ this matter is generated, or in what pre- 
cife part of the lungs it is feated, I acknowledge myfelf 
ignorant. In three cafes of this kind which have occur- 
red to me, there was at the fame time no appearance of 
ftony or earthy concretions in any other part of the bo- 
dy. In one of thcfc cafes, an exquifitely formed phthifis 
came on, and proved mortal : while in the other tv/o, 
the fyinptoms of phthifis were never fully formed ; and 
after fome time, merely by a milk diet, and avoiding ir- 
ritation, the patients entirely recovered, 
3 
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DcccLXxxiv. Another foundation for phthifis, analo- 
gous, as I judge, to that of tubercles, is that which oc- 
curs to certain artificers, whofe employment^ keep them 
almoft conftantly expofed to duft ; fuch as ftone-cutters, 
millers, flax-drcffers, and fome others. I have not obferv- 
ed in this country many inftances of phthifis which could 
be referred to this caufe ; but from Ramazzini, Mor- 
GAGNi, and fome other writers, we muft conclude fuch 
cafes to be more frequent in the fouthern parts of Europe. 

DcccLxxxv. Befides thofe now mentioned, there arc 
probably fome other caufes producing tubercles, which 
have not yet been afcertained by obfervation ; and it is 
likely, that in the ftate of tubercles there is a variety not 
yet accounted for : but all this muft be left to future ob- 
fervation and inquiry. 

DcccLxxxvi. It has been frequently fuppofed by phy- 
licians, that the phthifis is a contagious difeafe ; and I dare 
not aflert that it never is fuch : but in many hundred in- 
ilances of the difeafe which 1 have feen, there has been 
hardly one which to me could appear to have arifen from 
contagion. It is poiT^hle, that in warmer climates the 
effects of contagion may be more difcernible. 

After having faid that a phthifis arifes from tubercles 
more frequently than from any other caufe, and after 
having attempted to alBgn the variety of thefe, I now 
proceed to mention the peculiar circumftances and fymp- 
toms which ufually accompany the coming on of the 
difeafe from tubercles. 

dccCjLxxxvii. a tuberculous and purulent ftate of 
the lungs has been obferved in very young children, and 
in fome others at fevcral different periods before the age 
of puberty and full growth ; but inftances of this kind 
are rare : and the attack of phthifis, which we have reafon 
to impute to tubercles, ufually happens at the fame peri- 
od which I have afiTigned for the coming on of the he- 
moptyfis. 

DcccLxxxviu. The phthifis from tubercles does alfo 
generally affect the fame habits as the hemoptyfis, that is, 
perfons of a flender make, of Icng necks, narrow cliefts, 
3nd prominent Ihoulders ; but very frequently the per- 
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Ions liable to tubercles have lefs of the florid countenance, 
and of the other marks of an exquifitely fanguine temper- 
ament, than the perfons liable to hemoptyfis. 

DcccLxxxix. This difcafe, arifing from tubercles, ufu- 
allv commences with a flight and fliort cough, which be- 
comes habitual, is often little remarked by thofe affected, 
and fometimes To little as to be abfolutely denied by 
them. At the fame time, their breathing becomes eaflly 
hurried by any bodily motion, their body grows leaner, 
and they become languid and indolent. This ftate fome- 
times continues for a year, or even for two years, with- 
out the perfons making any complaint of it, excepting 
only that they are affeded by cold more readily than u- 
fual, which frequently increafes their cough, and pro- 
duces fome catarrh. This, again, however, is fometimes 
relieved ; is fuppofed to have arifen from cold alone ; 
and, therefore, gives no alarm either to the patient or 
to his friends, nor leads them to take any precautions. 

Dcccxc. Upon one or other of thefeoccafiOns of catch- 
ing cold, as we commonly fpeak, the cough becomes more 
confiderable ; is particularly troublefome upon the pa- 
tient's lying down at night, and in this ftate continues 
longer than is ufual in the cafe of a firaple catarrh. This 
is more efpecially to call for attention, if theincreafe and 
continuance of cough come on during the fummer 
feafon. 

DCCCXC I. The cough which comes on as in dccci.xxx- 
2X. is very often, for a long time, without any expector- 
ation ; but when, from repeatedly catching cold, it be- 
comes more conftant, it is then, at the fame time, attend- 
ed with fome expectoration, which is moft confiderable 
in the mornings. The matter of this expectoration be- 
comes by degrees more copious, more vifcid, and more, 
opaque ; at length of a yellow or greenifh color, ?,nd 
of a purulent appearance. The whole of the matter, how- 
ever, is not always at once entirely changed in th\s man- 
ner ; but, while one part of it retains the ufual form of 
mucus, another fuffers the changes now defcri.'oed. 

Dcccxcii. When the cough increafes, ar,d continues 
very frequent through the night, and when the matter 
4 
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cxpedorated undergoes the changes I have mentioned 
the breathing at the fame time becomes more difficult, 
and the emaciation and weaknefs go on alfo increafmg. 
In the female fex, as the difeafc advances, and fometimes 
early in its progrefs, the menfes ceafe to flow ; and this 
circumftance is to be confidered as commonly the effecl, 
although the fex themfelves are ready to believe it the 
fole caufe of the difeafe. 

Dcccxciii. "When the couQ;h comes onasinDcccLxxx- 

o 

IX. the pulfe is often naturali,and for fome time after con- 
tinues to be fo ; but the fymptoms have feldom fubfifted 
long before the pulfe becomes frequent, and fometimes 
to a conliderable degree, without much of the other 
fymptoms of fever. At length, however, evening exa- 
cerbations become remarkable, and by degrees the/ever 
affumes theexquifite form of hectic, as defcribed in Dece- 
it viii. DCCCLX. 

Dcccxciv. It is feldom that the cough, expeftoration, 
and fever go on increafing, in the manner now defcrib- 
ed, without foHie pain being felt in fome part of the 
thorax. It is ufually and mod frequently felt at firft un- 
der the fternum, and that cfpecially, or almoft only, up- 
on occaiion of coughing ; but very often, and that too 
early, in the courfe of the difeafe, a pain is felt on one 
fide, fometimes very conflantly, and fo as to prevent the 
perfon from lying eafily upon that fide ; but, at other 
times, the pain is felt only upon a full infpiration, or 
upon coughing. Ev^n when no pain is felt, it generally 
happens, that phthifical perfons cannot lie eailly on fome 
oneof their fides, without having their diiliculty of breath- 
ing increafed, and their cough excited. 

Dcccxcv. The phthifis begins, and fometimes proceeds 
to its fatal iffue, in the manner defcribed from dccc- 
Lxxxix. to DCCCXCV., witliout any appearance of hc- 
moptyfis. Such cafes are, indeed, rare ; but it is very 
common for the difeafe to advance far, and even to an 
evident purulency and heftic fi::itc, without any appear- 
ance of blood in the fpitting ; fo that it may be affirmed 
the difeafe is frequently not founded in hcmoptyfis. At 
the fame time, we mull allow, not only that it fometimes 
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begins with an hemoptyfis, as Is faid in dccclxiv. ; but 
further, that it feldom happens, that, in the progrefi" of 
the difeafe,more or lefs of ?sn hemoptyfis does not appear. 
Some degree of blood-fpitting does, indeed, appear fome- 
times in the Hate mentioned DcccLXxicix. dcccxciii., 
but more commonly in the more advanced flages of the 
difeafe only, and particularly upon the firft appearance 
of purulency. However this may be, it is feldom, in the 
phthifis from tubercles, that the hemoptyiis is confidera- 
ble, or requires any remedies different from thofe which 
are otherwife neccifary for the ftate of the tubercles. 

Dcccxcvi. I have now defcribed a fuccefTion of fymp- 
toms which, in different cafes, occupy more or lefs time. 
In this climate they very often take up forae years, the 
fymptoms appearing efpecially in the winter and fpring ; 
commonly becoming eafier, and fometimies almoft difap- 
pearing, during the fummer ; but returning again in 
winter, they at length, after two or three years, prove 
fatal, towards the end of fpring or beginning of fummer. 

Dcccxcvii. In this difeafe, the prognofis is, for the 
moft part, unfavorable. Of thofe afiefled with it, the 
greater number die ; but there are alfo many of them 
who recover entirely, after having been in very unpro- 
mifing circumflances. What are, however, the circum- 
flances more certainly determining to a happy or to a fa- 
tal event, I have not yet been able to afcertain. 

Dcccxcviii. The following aphorifms are the refult of 
my obfcrvations. 

A phthifis pulmonalis from hemoptyfis, is more fre- 
quently recovered than one from tubercles. 

An hemoptyfis not only is not always followed by a 
phthifis, as we have faid above (rcccLxiv.); but even 
when followed by an ulceration, the ulceration is fome- 
times attended Vv'ith little of heclic, and frequently ad- 
mits of being foon healed. Even when the hemoptyfis 
and ulceration have happened to be repeated, there are 
inflances of perfons recovering entirely after feveral fuch 
rcpetitions- 

A phthifis from a fuppuration In confequcnce of 
pneumonic inflammation, is that which moft rarely 
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occurs in this climate ; and a phthifis docs not alway's 
follow fuch fuppuration, when the abfcefs formed foon 
breaks, and difcharges a laudable pus ; but, if the abfcefs 
continue long fhut up, and till after a confiderable degree 
of hectic has beto formed, a phthifis is then produced, 
equally dangerous as that from other caufes. 

A phthifis from tubercles has, I think, been recover- 
ed ; but it is, of all others, the moft dangerous ; and, 
when arifmg from a hereditary taint, is almoft certainly 
fatal. 

The danger of a phthifis, from whatever caufe it may 
have arifen, is mofl certainly to be judged of by the de- 
gree to which the hectic and its confequences have arrived. 
From a certain degree of emaciation, debility, profufe 
fweating, and diarrhoea, no perfon recovers . 

A mania coming on, has been found to remove all the 
fymptoms, and fometimes has entirely cured the difeafe ; 
but, in other cafes, upon the going off of the mania, the 
phthifis has recurred, and proved fatal. 

The pregnancy of women has often retarded the pro- 
grefs of a phthifis ; but commonly it is only till after de- 
livery, when the fymptoms of phthifis return with vio- 
2ence, and foon prove fatal. 

Sect. II. OftheCureofPhthlfu. 

Dcccxcix. From what has been juft now faid.it will 
readily appear, that the cure of the phthifis pulmonalis 
muft be exceedingly difficult, and that even the utmofl 
care and attention in the employment of remedies have 
feldom fucceeded. It may be doubtful whether this 
failure is to be imputed to the imperfection of our art, 
or to the abfolutely incurable nature of the difeafe. I 
am extremely averfe in any cafe to admit of the latter 
fuppofition, and can always readily allow of the for- 
mer ; but, in the mean time, muft mention here, what 
has been attempted towards either curing or moderating 
the violence of this difeafe. 

Dcccc. It muft be obvious, that, according to the dif- 
ferent circumftances of this difeafe, the method of cure 
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iiiuft be different. Our firft attention fhould be em- 
ployed in watching the approach of the difeafe, and pre- 
venting its proceeding to an incurable ftate. 

Inallperfons of a phthifical habit, and efpeciaily in 
thofe born of phthifical parents, the flighted fymptoms 
of the approach of phthifis, at the phthifical period of 
life, ought to be attended to. 

Dcccci. When an hemoptyfis occurs, though it be not 
always followed with ulceration and phthifis, thefe, how- 
ever, are always to be apprehended, and every precaution 
is to be taken againfl them. This is efpeciaily to be done, 
by employing every means of moderating the hemorrh- 
a^y^ and of preventing its return, directed in dcccxcii. 
et/eq. ; and thefe precautions ought to be continued for 
feveral years after the occurrence of the hemoptyfis. 

Dccccii. The phthifis which follows a fuppuration 
from pneumonic inflammation, can only be prevented 
with certainty, by obtaining, a refolution of fuch inflam- 
niatioi>. What may be attempted towards the cure of 
an abfcef^ and ulcer which have taken place, I Ihall fpeak 
of hereafter. 

Dcccciii. I have faid, it is doubtful if a genuine ca- 
tarrh ever produces a phthifis, but have allowed that it 
pofTibly may ; and both upon this account and upon ac- 
count of the ambiguity which may arife, whether the 
appearing catarrh be a primary difeafe, or the effect of a 
tubercle, 1 confider it as of confequence to cure a catarrh 
as foon as poflible after its firft appearance : More efpe- 
ciaily, when it fhall linger, and continue for fome time, 
orfhall, aft^rfome intermiflion, frequently return, the 
cure of it fiiould be diligently attempted. The meafures 
requifite for this purpofe fliall be mentioned afterwards, 
when we come to treat of catarrh as a primary difeafe ; 
but, in the mean time, the means neceffary for prevent- 
ing its producing a phthifis fhall be mentioned immedi- 
ately, as they are the fame with thofe I ffiall point out as 
liecefTary for preventing a phthifis from tubercles. 

Dcccciv. The preventing of a phthifis from afthma 
mufl be, by curing, if pofTible, the aflhma, or at leafl by 
moderating it as much as m9y be done ; and as it is 
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probable that afthma occafions phthifis, by producing tu- 
bercles, the mcafures necefliiry for preventing phthifis 
from afthma, will be the fame with thofe neceffary in the 
cafe of tubercles, which lam how about to mention. 

Dccccv. I confider tubercles as by much the moft fre- 
^quent caufc of phthifis ;. and, even in many cafes where 
this feems to depend upon hemoptylis, catarrh, or afth- 
ma, it does, however, truly arife from tubercles. It is up- 
on this fubjecl, therefore, that I fhall have occafton to 
treat of the meafures moft commonly requifite for cur- 
ing phthifis. 

Dccccvi. When, in a perfon born of phthific.il par- 
ents, of a phthifical habit, at the phthUical period of life, 
the fymptoms (ncccLxxxix.) in thefpring, or beginning 
of fummer, fliall appear in the flighteft degree, we may 
prefume tliat a tubercle, or tubercles, either have been 
formed, or are forming in the lungs ; and, therefore, 
that every means we can devife for preventing their for- 
iration, or for procuring their refolution, fhould be em- 
ployed immediately, even although the patient himfelf 
fliould overlook or neglcdt the fymptoms, as imputing 
them to accidental cold. 

Dccccvii. This is certainly the general indication ; but 
how it may be executed, I cannot readily fay. I do not 
know that, at any time, phyficians have propofed any 
remedy capable of preventing the formation of tuber- 
cles, or of refolving them Vv^hen formed. The analogy 
of fcrophuLi gives no affiftance in this matter. In fcroph. 
ula, the remedies that are feemingly of moft power, are 
fea-water, or certain mineral waters ; but thefe have 
generally proved hurtful in the cafe of tubercles of the 
lungs. I have known feveral inftances of mercury very 
fully employed for certain difeafes, in perfons who were 
fuppofed at the tim.e to have tubercles formed, or form- 
ing, in their lungs ; but though the mercury proved a 
cure for thofe other difeafes, it was of no fcrvice in pre- 
venting phthifis, and in fomc cafes feemcd to hurry it 
on. 

Dccccviii. Such appears to mc to be the prefent ftate 
of our art, Vv'lth refpecl to the cure of tubercles ; but I 
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do not defpair of a remedy for the purpofe being found 
hereafter. In the mean time, all that at prefent feems 
to be within the reach of our art, is to take the meafurcs 
proper for avoiding the inflammation of tubercles. It is 
probable, that tubercles may fubfift long without produc- 
ing any diforder ; and I am difpofed to think, that na- 
ture fometimes refoives and difculTes tubercles which 
liave keen formed ; but that nature does this only 
when the tubercles remain in an uninflamed ftate ; and, 
therefore, that the nieafures neceffary to be taken, are 
chiefly thofe for avoiding the inflammation of the tu- 
berclcs. 

Dccccix. The inflammation of a tubercle of the lungs 
is to be avoided upon the general plan of avoiding in- 
flammation, by blood-letting, and by an antiphlogiftic 
regimen ; the chief part of which, in this cafe, is the 
ufe of a low diet. This fuppofes a total abftinence from 
animal food, and the ufmg of vegetable food almofl: a- 
lone ; but it has been found, that it is not neceffary for 
the patient to be confined to vegetables of the weakeft 
nourifliment, it being fuflicient that thefarinacea.be em- 
ployed, and, together with thefe, milk". 

* The method here recommended of averting impending: phth'fis, by con- 
fining thofe who are threatened with it to a low diet, has of late been 
much controverted ; and many cafes are adduced, where an oppoiite plan 
feems to have been attended with the beft eftefl?. Indeed, it appears at 
firft fight rather extraordinary, that we (hould endeavor to combat the prog- 
refs of a difeafe by fuch me.uis as are calcilated to increafe that debility 
with which it is fo intimately connected. Dr. Beddoes, in hia very intereft- 
ing work on Confamption,from a comparative furvey of the cl? fies of man- 
kind moft fubicdt to phthifis, hris afcer^ained, that thofe who confume moft 
animal food, are ill general far lefs fubji-cT: to this difeafe. It has likewife 
been ocferved, that where children ?.re fed on ve^-etables, fcrophulous afi'cc- 
tions are prevalent. The appralienfion cf exciiing inflammation of the tu- 
Lercks, feems, except in particular cafes, to be groundlefs. The inadive 
nature of fcrophulous tu roars, which analogy would lead us to fufpcft, are 
of a fimilar nature with thoie formed in the lungs ; and their being appar- 
ently f.) connected wich a debilitated aftion of the lymphatics, indicate the 
prop'.iety of a tor.ic p'anin phlhifis. Dr. Beddoes has thefollowing pertireiit 
vemark.s : " In the preceding cafe?, I not only p-rmitied, but erjoir.cd a full 
«' diet. It gave me the p.reateft fat:s'"aaion to hear fr^m my patients, that 
*' they reliilied anin^al food twice in the day, or once in the day, and once 
« in the nicht- The prirciplc upon which I have advifed this regimen i» 
«* fimple. Since digitalis fucceeds v/orft with the puny and the neceffitoi:.', 
«* and bell with the robnft and the well fed, I conce ved that a generous die t, 
«« by bringing theconftiti;tion towauls the moft favorable ftate, would gi 'i 
« the grcatett chance of i ccovery. I fuppbfed alfo, that fii-nply tubercuUt- 
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Dccccx. Milk has been generally confidered as the 
chief remedy in phthilis, and in the cafe of every ten- 
dency to it ; but whether from its peculiar qualities, or 
from its being of a lower quality, with refped to nour- 
ifliment, than any food entirely animal, is not certainly 
determined. The choice and adminiftration of milk 
will be properly directed, by confidering the nature of 
the milk of the feveral animals from which it may be 
taken, and the particular ftate of the patient with refpect 
to the period and circumftalices of the difeafe, and to 
the habits of his ftomach with refpecl to milk. 

Dccccxi. A fecond means of preventing the inflam- 
mation of the tubercles of the lungs, is, by avoining any 
particular irritation of the affected part, which may arife 
from any violent exercife of refpiration ; from any con- 
liderable degree of bodily exercife ; from any pofition of 
the body which ftraitens the capacity of the thorax ; and, 
laftly, from cold applied to the furface of the body, 
which determines the blood in greater quantity to the 
internal parts, and particularly to the lungs. 

Dccccxii. From the lafl: mentioned confideration, the 
application of cold in general, and, therefore, the winter 
feafon, in cold climates, as diminifhing the cutaneous 
perfpiration, is to be avoided ; but more particularly 
that application of cold is to be ftiunned that may fup- 
prefs perfpiration, to the degree of occafioning a catarrh, 
which confifts in an inflammatory determination to the 
lungs, and many, therefore, moft certainly produce an 
inflammation of the tubercles there. 

" ed, and tuberculato-ulccrated lu.ips, are in a condition onalagous to othec 
•' parts affedcd with fciophiila. As to the precautions which we find re- 
*' comrrended on account of the ftrudure a; d fi'uation of the Knifes, experi- 
" ence feems to me to fliow that ' hey arc hiehly exaf crated at le^rt, if not al- 
" together chinrerical. In add'tion to animal food, I often allowed fermen- 
•' ted liquors, but under ce'tain limitations. If any particular fermented 
*' liquors, but under certain limitations. If any particular fermented liquor, 
** or if all kinds produced coughincr and heat of ;he fkin.they weieprohib- 
" ited. I alfo recom mender! wine (or wine and water, )at any time rather 
" than after a full meal. A full meal generally produ .e? conftitutional ac- 
*' tion enoui.!h, or more than enough ; in which latter cafe, the quantity of 
" food taken at onetime ihould be diminifned. In the fore part of the day, 
" langor and coldnefs will often occur, efppcially where an invalid fafts too 
*' long, and then vinous liquor may be take n with advantage." Sec Berldoea 
on the Medical Management of the Confumptive, p. 155 j likewife Peat's 
Cafes of Phthifis. 
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By confidering, that the avoiding heat is a part of the 
atitiphlogiftic regimen above recommended, and by'com- 
paring this with what has been juft now faid refpecting 
the avoiding cold, the proper choice of climates and fea- 
fons for phthifical patients will be readily underftood. 

Dccccxiii. A third means of avoiding the inflamma- 
tion of the tubercles of the lungs, cofifts in diminifhing 
the determination of the blood to the lungs, by fupport- 
ing and increaling the determination to the furface of 
the body, which is to be chiefly and moft fafely done by 
warm clothing*, and tke frequent ufe of the exereifes o£ 
geftation. 

* The erroneous notions which have till of late prevailed, refpedtinp the 
effefta of the warm bath, have prevented us from deriving any affiftance froin 
this powerful remedy. Dr. Marcard has however afcertained. that, inftead 
of debilitating, its effefts are highly tonic, and that it may be ranked amongft 
the moft permanent and fulutRry Jlimuli. The experiments of others have 
confirmed the accuracy of his obfervations, and it bids fair for being foon 
generally reforted to with this intention, in fpite of the inveterate prejudices 
which it has had to encounter. It is rather furpriflng, that the well known 
frequency of baths amongft the ancients, did not fooner lead to the fufpicioa 
of its being lefs debilitating than had been imagined. Falfe medical theory, 
however, combined with popukr prejudice to oppofe its introdudion. 
Its eftefts on dead matter were, by a falfe analogy, transferred to the living 
fyftem. Hence proceeded the idea of its relaxing, unbracing, &c. More 
recent dodlrines had likewife tended to confirm thefe vague notions, by giv- 
ing them a form which was more definite, though not much more fatisfadory. 
Heat is aftimulus, and muft, according to its intenfity,exhauft the excitabil- 
ity — is their lant^uage ; a language which by no means applies to the effefla 
produced on fuch a complicated machine as the animal body ; where one ac- 
tion often introduces a feries, the ultimate confequences of which we can- 
not always predift. 

The effects of this remedy in invigorating the fyftem,and determining to 
the furface, by fupporting the aftion of the cutaneous veflels, render it of 
high importance in incipient phthifis. Dr. Beddoes mentions, that hia 
*• own experience of the blood-warm bath, extends to a confiderable 
** number of cafe?, particularly of perfons, who, from the lofs of relations by 
" confumption, with obfcure, but alarming feelings of indifpofition, or with. 
*' fome of the more evident fymptoms dreaded an attack of this difeafe. Sen- 
** fible benefit was received by moft ; permanent benefit bv feveral ; injury 
** by none. The reduftion of the pulfe, during the time of immerfion, was 
" perfedly afcertained in a number of inftances ; and the ftrengthening ef- 
*' fed of the bath w as fometimes fo apparent, that feveral of thofe whom I 
*' delired to bathe every other day, have aflured me, that on the day of 
*' bathing, they felt capable of greater exertion than on the following or pre- 
*' ceding day." The temperature of the bath Ihou'.d not exceed that of the 
body nor fall much below 9o<? ; as heLween thefe it is found moft effe(5tual. 
It fhould always however be accommodated to the patient's feelings. The 
fafeft time of immerfion is between breakfaft and dinner ; and they fhould 
continue in the bath from a quarter of an hour to an hour, according as ihey 
Hud it agreeable. 
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Dccccxiv. Every mode of p;eftation has been found of 
ufe in piuhiilcal cafes ; but riding on horfeback, as be- 
ing accompanied with a great deal of bodily exercifc, is 
lefs fafe in perfons liable to an hemoptylis. Travelling 
in a carriage, unlefs upon very fmooth roads, may alfo 
be of doubtful effect ; and all the modes of gcibtion 
that are employed on land, may fall fliort of the effecls 
expecTied from them, becaufe they cannot be rendered 
fufliclcntiy conilant ; and therefore it is, that failing, of 
all other modes of geftation, is the moil effeclual in 
pneumonic cafes, as being both the fmootheft and moft 
conflant. 

It has been imagined, that fome benefit is derived 
from the ftate of the atmofphere upon the fea ; but I 
cannot find that any impregnation of this which can be 
fuppofed to take place, can be of fervice to phthifical 
pcrfons. It is, however, probable, that frequently fome 
benefit may be derived from the more moderate temper- 
ature and greater purity of the air upon the fea. 

Dccccxv. In order to take off any inflammatory de- 
termination of the blood into the vefTcls of the lungs, 
blifters applied to fome part of the thorax may often be 
of fervice ; and, for the fame purpofe as wxll as for 
moderating the general inflammatory ftate of the body, 
iffues of various kinds may be employed with advantage. 

DCCCCXvi. The feveral meafures to be purfiied in the 
cafe of what is properly called an Incipient phthifis, have 
now been mentioned ; but they have feldom been em- 
ployed in fuch cafes in due time, and have, therefore, 
perhaps, feldom proved effeclual. It has more common- 
ly happened, that, after fome time, an inflammation has 
come upon the tubercle, and an abfcefs has been formed 
which opening into the cavity of the bronchirc, has pro- 
duced an ulcer, and a confirmed phthifis. 

Dccccxvii. In this flate of matters, fome new indica- 
tions, different from the former, may be fuppofed toa- 
rife ; and indications for preventing abforption, for pre- 
venting the effects of the abfbrbed matter upon the blood, 
and for healing the ulcer, have been actually propofed. 
I cannot find, however, that any of the means propofed 
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for executing thefe indications, are either probable, or 
have proved effectual. If, upon fome occafions, they 
have appeared to be ufeful, it has been probably by an- 
fwering fome other intention. 

While no antidote againft the poifon which efpecially 
operates here, feems to have been as yet found out, it 
appears to me that too great a degree of inflammation 
has a great ftiare in preventing the healing of the ulcer 
which occurs ; and fuch' inflammation is certainly what 
has a great fhare in urging on its fatal confcquences. 
The only practice, therefore, which I can venture to pro- 
pofe, is the fame in the ulcerated as in the crude ftate of 
a tubercle ; that is, the employment of means for mod- 
erating inflammation, which have been already mention- 
ed (dccccix. etfeq.') 

Dccccxviii. The balfamics, whether natural or artificial, 
which have been fo commonly advifcd in cafes of plithi- 
lis, appear to me to have been propofed upon no fufficient 
grounds, and to have proved commonly hurtful. The 
relinous and acrid fubftance of myrrh, lately recom- 
mended, has not appeared to me to be of any fervicc, 
and in fome cafes to have proved hurtful. 

Dccccxix. Mercury, fo often ufeful in healing ulcers, 
has been fpecioufly enough propofed in this difeafe, 
but whether that it be not adapted to the particular na- 
ture of the ulcers of the lungs occurring in phthifis, or 
that it proved hurtful becaufe it cannot have effect, 
without exciting fach an inflammatory ftate of the 
whole fyftem, r.s, in a he<5tic ftate, muft prove very hurt- 
ful, I cannot determine. Upon many trials which I 
have feen made, it has proved of no fervice, and com- 
Inonly has appeared to be manifeftly pernicious. 

Dccccxx. The Peruvian bark has been recommended 
for feveral p'urpofes in phthifical cafes ; and is faid, upon 
fome occafions, to have been ufeful ; but 1 have feidoni 
found it to be fo : and as by its tonic power it increafes 
the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftem, I have frequently 
found it hurtful. In fome cafes, where the morning re- 
jiiiffions of the fever were confiderable, and the noon ex- 
acerbations well marked, I have obferved the Pcruviaa 
X 
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bark c;iven in large quantities with the effect of flop- 
ping thefe exacerbations, and at the fame time of reliev- 
ing the whole of the phthilical fymptoms : but in the 
cafes in which I obferved this, the fever fliowed ?. conftant 
tendency to recur ; and at length the phthifical fymp- 
toms alfo returned, and proved quickly fatal, 

Dccccxxi. Acids of all kinds, as antifeptic and refrig- 
erant, are ufeful in cafes of phthifis ; but the native ac- 
id of vegetables is more ufefut llian the foilil acids, as it 
can be given in much larger quantities, and may alfo be 
given more fafely than vinegar, being lefs liable to excite 
coughing. 

Dccccxxii. Though our art can do fo little towards the 
cure of this difeafe, we muft, however, palliate the unea- 
fy fymptoms of it as well as we can. The fymptoms cf- 
pecially urgent, are the cough and diarrhoea. The 
cough may be in fome meafure relieved by demulcents 
(DCCCLxxiii.),but the relief obtained by thefe is imperfed 
:ind tranfitory, and very often the ftomach is difturbed 
by the quantity of oily, mucilaginous, and fweet fub- 
ftances, which are on thefe occafions taken into it. 

Dccccxxiii. The only certain means of relieving the 
cough, is by employing opiates. Thefe indeed certainly 
inoreafe the phlogiftic diathefis of the fyftcm ; but com- 
Tnonly they do not fo much harm in this way, as they 
do fervice by quieting the cough, and giving fleep. 
They are fuppofed to be hurtful by checking expectora- 
tion ; but they do it for a fliort time only ; and after a 
found fieep, the expedoration in the morning is more 
eafy than ufual. In the advanced ftate of the difeafe, o- 
piates feem to increafe the fweatings that occur j but 
they compenfate this by the eafe they afford in a dif- 
eafe which cannot be cured. 

Dccccxxiv. The diarhoea which happens in the ad- 
vanced ftate of this difeafe, is to be palliated by mod- 
erate aftringents, mucilages, and opiates. 

Rhubarb, fo commonly prefcribed in every diarrhoea, 
and all other purgatives, are extremely pernicious in the 
colliquative diarrhoea of hectics. 
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Frcih fubacid fruits, fuppofed to be always laxative, are 
^ften,in the diarrhoea of heclics, by their antifeptic 
quality, very ufeful*. 

• The fatal prevalence of this ruinous difeafe, a^ainft whofe extenfive 
ravages the powers of medicine have for ages been oppofed in vain, has at 
length roufed medical men to exertions, which have been fo far fuccefsful, as 
todetedt in X)/^;Va//jaHiedicire which promiles fomething more thanaglimpfe 
ofhopeinthis hitherto incurable diftemper. Thofe who have been mofb 
zealous in extolling this remedy in confumption, have perhaps been too fan- 
guine in their expectations ; and, as ufual, from their laudaWe enthufiafm, 
excited by the hopes of difcovering an antidote againft fiich a direful fcourge, 
have over-rated its value ; while, on the other hand, many, who, from indo- 
lence or incapacity, are determined oppofers of all innovation on the eftab- 
lifhed routine, have run into the contrary extreme ; fothat, among fuch di- 
verfityof opinion, it is no eafy matter to appreciate fairly its effedts. It ap- 
pears, however, from numerous well authenticated cafes, from medical men 
of the firft eminence in their profefiion, that digitalis is pofleCTed of firong 
anti-phthifical powers ; that in many inftances, where the fymptoms evident- 
ly denoted the exiftence of ulcerated tubercle?, it performed a cuie ; and that 
ia the«arly ftagee of thi* complaint^ it frequently arrefts its progrefs. Like 
other acftiVe remedies, it operates powerfully on the animal machine, and has 
ibmelimes, from its indifcrret ufe, been attended with alarming confequen- 
ces, which have deterred others from having recourfe to it. Its adminiftra- 
tion is now, however, better underftood ; and when employed with duepre- 
ca\ition, little or nothing is to be apprehended from its deleterious qualhres. 
The preparation of digitalis, which is generally preferred, as being both 
more certain in its operation, and of more decided efllcacy in confumption, 
is the faturated tindture. It is prepared, by digefting, with a petitle heat, 
one ounce of the dried leaves, with eight ounces of proof fpirit, for fix or 
feven days. The tindture, when properly prepared, is of a dark green colovi 
We may begin with ten drops of this to an adult, three times a day ; pvad- 
ually inc-eafing the dofe, according to the efledts produced. When it pro^ 
duces a fpeedy diminution of the hardnefs and frequency of the pii'fe, with^ 
out inducing naufea, vomiting, vertigo, or any difagreeabls confequencep, 
much advantage is to be expedted from pcrfifting in its ufe. When, however^ 
thefe unpleafan^, fymptoms fupervene, its exhibition fhould be immediately 
difcontinued, and again renewed, after they have been fubuued. It is how- 
ever to be obferved, that, when esnployed without inleiiruption, more bene- 
fit is derived from it, thin when its exhibition is occafioually fufpended and re- 
fumed. When it has teen attended with fuccefs, it fliould be continued 
for a month or more, after the difappeararxe of the complaint, that there 
mav be le's danger of a relapfe. 

Much ingenious fpeculation has been errployed in attcmpllrg to explain 
the wo/Zuj o/>fr(iK^/' of this m.edicine : we have as yet, however, nothing bet- 
ter than corjeftureon this point. Dr. Drake fuppofea, that it produces its 
falutary effedts in phthifis, by promoting abforption fo rapidly from the ul- 
cerated furfacc, as to prevent its combining with oxygen, and the corfcquert 
Feneration of an ichorous poilon ; while the motion of the heart and aiteries 
is fo retarded, as to diminifh that irritating aad m.orbid adUon of the extrem- 
ities of the blood veflelf, which keeps up the fecretion of purulent matter. 
(Ste Beddoe's Contributions.) Though there is nn contradidtion in fuppof- 
ingthat a fubftance may increafe the adlion rf ore fct of vefle's, and weak-, 
en theadlivity of another ; yet as this opinion is lupported by no oralrgy 
(except we admit the dodtrine of rfTfr/'jO'w/'^//:)', as ingenioully ftated by 
Dr. Darwin), it appears rather improbable. But although the adlion 
■»f the abforbcnt vflfelBis notincreafed, if froc. the effedts cf digitalii on th? 
2 
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CHAP. V. 



OF THE HEMORRHOIS*, OR, OF THE HEMORRHOIDAL 
SWELLING AND FLUX. 

Sect. I. Of the Phenomena and Caufes of the Hemorrho'u. 

Dccccxxv. A DISCHARGE of blood from fmall tu- 
mors on the verge of the anus, is the fymptom which, 
generally conftitutes the Hemorrhois ; or, as it is vulgarly 
called, the Hemorrhoidal Flux. But a difcharge of 
blood from within the anus, when the blood is of a flor- 
id color, fhowing it to have come from no great diftance 
is alfo conlidered as the fame difeafe ; and phyficians 
have agreed in making two cafes or varieties of it, under 
the names of External and Internal Hemorrhois. 

Dccccxxvi. In both cafes it is fuppofed, that the flow 
of blood is from tumors previoufly formed, which are 
named Hemorrhoids, or Piles ; and it frequently hap- 
pens, that the tumors exifl: without any difcharge of 
blood ; in which cafe, however, they are fuppofed to 
be a part of the fame difeafe, and are named Hemorrhoi- 
des Csecae, or Blind Piles. 

DccccxxvH. Thefe tumors, as they appear without 
the anus, are fometimes feparate, round, and promin- 
ent, on the verge of the anus j but frequently the tu- 

r.rterialfyfiem, fecretion is diminifhed, the effeft will be the fame. We are 
by no means to imagine, that the retardation of the pulfe proceeds from the 
fedativc power of digitalis, fince the pulfationa become more full and pow- 
erful : what they lofein frequency, they gain in ftrength, as they move 
through a greater area at each ftroke. So far digitalis is on a footing with 
fubllances confeffedly ftimulant, in lowering morbid frequency of pulfe ; 
but the effect which it has in reducing it below the natural ftandard, does 
not fo ealily admit of an explanation on thefe grounda. We cannot explain 
the aftion of digitalis, by confidering it as differing only in degtee from 
other ftimulants : it indeed, in many refpeft?, refembles opium ; but it likewife 
appears to exert an adtion/wi^^wfr/j, which our prefent limited knowledge of 
the animal economy do«3 not enable us to unfold. 

*A pain or heavinefa of the head; virtigo ; pain ia the loins ; pain of the 
anus ; livid and painful fwellings about the anus, from which blood general- 
ly flows, which fometimes, without any apparent tumor, comes from the 

anus. Syn, No/. 
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iTior is only one tumid ring, forming, as it were, the an- 
us pufhed without the body. 

Dccccxxviii. Thefe tumors, and the difcharge of 
blood from them, fometimes come on as an affeclion 
purely topical, and without any previous diforder in 
other parts of the body : but it frequently happens, e- 
ven before the tumors are formed, and more elpecially 
before the blood flows, that various diforders are felt in 
different parts of the body, as headach, vertigo, ftupor, 
difficulty of breathing, ficknefs, colic pains, pain of the 
back and loins ; and often, together with more or few- 
er of thefe fymptoms, there occurs a confiderable degree 
of pyrexia. 

The coming on of the difeafe with thefe fymptoms, is 
ufually attended with a fenfe of fullnefs, heat, itching, 
and pain in and about the anus. 

Sometimes the difeafe is preceded by a difcharge of fe- 
rous matter from the anus : and fometimes this ferous 
difcharge, accompanied with fome fwelling, feems to be 
in place of the difcharge of blood, and to relieve thofe 
diforders of the fyftem which we have mentioned. This 
ferous difcharge, therefore, has been named the Hemor- 
rhois Alba. 

Dccccxxix. In the hemorrhois the quantity of blood 
difcharged is different upon different occaiions. Some- 
times the blood flows only upon the perfon's going to 
ftool ; and commonly, in larger or leffer quantity, fol- 
lows the difcharge of the faeces. In other cafes, the 
blood flows without any difcharge of faeces ; and then, 
generally, it is after having been preceded by the difor- 
ders above mentioned, when it is alfo commonly in larg- 
er quantity. This difcharge of blood is often very con- 
fiderable ; and by the repetition, it is often fo great, as 
we could hardly fuppofe the body to bear but with the 
hazard of life. Indeed, though rarely, it has been fo 
great as to prove fuddenly fatal. Thefe cgnfiderable dif- 
charges occur efpecially to perfons who have been fre- 
quently liable to the difeafe. They often induce great 
debility ^ and frequently a leucophlegmatia, or dropfy, 
which proves fatal, 

3 
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The tumors and difcharges of blood in this difcafc, 
often recur at exactly ftated periods. 

Dccccxxx. It often happens, in the decline of . life, 
that the hemorrhoidal flux, formerly frequent, ceafes to 
flow ; and, upon that event, it generally happens that 
the perfons are aflefted with apoplexy or palfy. 

Dccccxxxi. Sometimes hemorrhoidal tumors are af- 
fected with confiderable inflammation, which, ending in 
luppuration, gives occafion to the formation of fiftulous 
ulcers in thofe parts. 

Dccccxxxii. Tlie hemorrhoidal tumors have been 
often confidercd as varicous tunaors, or dilatations of 
veins ; and it i,s true, that in fome cafes varicous dilata- 
tions have appeared upon difledion. Thefe however 
do not always appear ; and I prcfume it is not the ordi- 
dary cafe, but that the tumors are formed by an efl'u- 
fion of blood into the cellular texture of the inteftinc 
near to its extremity. Thefe tumors, efpecially when 
recently formed, frequently contain fluid blood ; but, 
after they have remained for fome time, they are com- 
monly of a firmer fubflance. ' 

Dccccxxxili. From a confideration of their caufes, 
to be hereafter mentioned, it is fufficiently probable, that' 
hemorrhoidal tumors are produced by fome interrup- 
tion of the free return of blood from the veins of the 
lower extremity of the redlum ; and it is poflible, that 
a confiderable accumulation of blood in thefe veins may 
occafion a rupture of their extremities, and thus produce 
the hemorrhagy or tumors 1 bave mentioned. But, 
confldering that the hemorrhagy occurring here, is often 
preceded by pain, inflammation, and a febrile ft ate, as well 
as by many other fymptoms which ftiow a connection be- 
tween the topical affeftion and the ftate of the whole fyf- 
tem, it feems probable that the interruption of the ven- 
ous blood, which we have fuppofed to take place, oper- 
ates in the manner explained in dcclxix. ; and therefore; 
that the difcharge of blood here is commonly from arte- 
ries. 

dccccxxxi V. Some phyficians have been of opinion, 
that a difference in the nature of the hemorrhois, and, 
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(5fits effects upon the fyftem, might arife from the dif- 
ference of the hemorrhoidal vellels from which the 
blood iffued. But it appears to me, that hardly in any 
cafe we can diftinguifti the vefTels from whicb the blood 
flows ; and that the fre(|uent inofculations of both the 
arteries and veins which belong to the lower extremity 
of the reftum, will render the effects of the hemorrhagy 
nearly tl^ fanie, from whichfoever of thefe veffcls the 
blood proceed. 

Dccccxxxv. In DCCLxix. I have endeavored to ex- 
plain the manner in which a certain flate of the fanguif- 
erous fyftem might give occafion to an hemorrhoidal 
flux ; and I have no doubt that this flux may be produc- 
ed in that manner. I cannot, however, by any means 
admit that the difeafe is fo often produced in that manner-, 
or that on its firfl appearance, it is fo frequently a fyftem- 
atic affedion, as the Stahlians have imagined, and would 
have us to believe. It occurs in many perfons before 
the period of life at which the venous plethora takes 
place ; it happens to females, in whom a venous plethora, 
determined to the hemorrhoidal veffels, cannot be fup- 
pofed ; and it happens to both fexes, and to perfons of 
all ages, from caufes which do not affed the fyftem, and 
are manifeftiy fuited to produce a topical affe(flion only. 

Dccccxxxvi. Thefe caufes of a topical affection arc, 
in the lirft place, the frequent voiding of hard and bulky 
faeces, which, not only by their long ftagnation in the 
reftum, but efpecially when voided, muft prefs upon the 
veins of the anus, and interrupt the courfe of the blood 
in them. It is for this reafon that the difeafe happens fo 
often to perfons of a flow and bound belly. 

Dccccxxxvu. From the caufes juft now mentioned,, 
the difeafe happens efpecially to perfons liable to fome de- 
gree of a prolapfus ani. Almoft every perfon in voiding 
fasces has the internal coat of the reftum more or lei;i 
protruded without the body ; and this will be to a great- 
er or lefTer degree, according as the hardnefd and bulk 
of the faeces occafloR a greater or Icfl'er effort or preflhrc 
upon the anus. While the gut is thus puflied out, it of- 
ten happens that the fphinc^er ani is contracted befor^ 
4 
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the gut is replaced ; and in confequence thereof, a flrong 
conftriftion is made, which preventing the fallen-out gut 
from being replaced, and at the fame time preventing 
the return of Ijlood from it, occafions its being confider- 
ably fvvelled, and its forming a tumid ring round the 
anus. 

Dccccxxxvm. Upon the fphinclcr's being a little re- 
laxed, as it is immediately after its ftrong contradion, 
the fallen-out portion df the gut is commonly again 
taken within the body ; but by the frequent repetition 
of fuch an accident, the lize and frillnefs of the ring form- 
ed by the fallen-out gut, is much increafed. It is there- 
fore more flo\tly and difficultly replaced ; and in this 
confifts the chief uneafinefs of hemorrhoidal perfons. 

Dccccxxxix. As the internal edge of the ring mention- 
ed, is ncceffarily divided by clefts, the whole often af- 
fumes the appearance of a number of diftincl fwellings ; 
and it alfo frequently happens that fome portions of it 
more coniiderably fwelled than others, become more pro- 
tuberant, and form thofe fmall tumors more {IricUy call- 
ed Hemorrhoids, or piles. 

DccccxL. From conlidering that the preflure of faeces, 
and other caufes interrupting the return of venous blood 
from the lower extremity of the reclum, may operate a 
good deal higher up in the gut than that extremity, it 
may be cafily undcrftood that tumors may be formed 
within the anus ; and probably it alfo happens, that fome 
of the tumors formed without the anus, as in dcccc- 
xxxix, may continue when taken within the body, 
and even be increafed by the caufes juft now mentioned. 
It is thus that I would explain the produciion of internal 
piles, which, on account of their lituation and bulk, are 
not protruded on the perfon's going to ftool, and arc of- 
ten therefore more painful. The fame internal piles are 
iBore efpecially painful, when affeded by the hemorrha- 
gic effort defcribed in dccxlv. dcclxix. 

DCCCCXLi. The production of piles is particularly illuf- 
trated by this, that pregnant women are frequently af- 
fefted with them. This is to be accounted for, partly 
from the preflure of the uterus upon the reclum, and 
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partly from the coftive habit to which pregnant women 
are ufually liable. I have known many inftances of piles 
occurring for the firfl time during the ftate of pregnan- 
cy ; and there are few women that have born childrea 
who are afterwards entirely free from piles. The Stahl- 
ians have commonly afferted, that the male fex is more 
frequently affected with this difeafe than the female ; but 
in this country I have conftantly found it otherwife. 

DccccxLii. It is commonly fuppofcd, that the frequent 
life of purgatives, efpecially of thofe of the more acrid 
kind, and more particularly of aloetics, is apt to produce 
the hemorrhoidal aEfection j and as thefe purgatives ftim- 
ulate chiefly the great guts, it feems fufficiently probable 
that they may excite this difeafe. 

DccccxLiii. I have now mentioned feveral caufes 
which may produce the hemorrhoidal tumors and flux 
as a topical affedion only j but muft obferve farther, 
that although the difeafe appears firfl: as a purely topical 
affedion, it may, by frequent i-epetition, become habitu- 
al, and therefore may become connecled with the whole 
fyftem, in the manner already explained, with refpecl to 
hemorrhagy in general, in dccxlviii, 

DccccxLiv. The doctrine now referred to, will, it is 
apprehended, apply very fully to the cafe of the hemor- 
rhoidal flux ; and will the more readily apply, from the 
perfon who has been once affected being much expofed 
to a renewal of the caufeS which firft occafioned the dif- 
eafe ; and from many perfons being much expofed to a 
congeftion in the hemorrhoidal veffels, in confequence of 
their being often in an erect pofition of the body, and in 
an exercife which puflies the blood into the depending 
veffels, while at the fame time the efleds of thefe circum- 
ftances are much favored by the abundance and laxity 
of the cellular texture about the redum. 

DccccxLv. It is thus that the hemorrhoidal flux is fb 
often artificially rendered an habitual and fyflemat- 
ic affedlion : a^d I am perfuaded, that it is this which 
has given occafion to the StahHans to confider the difeafe 
as almofl; univerfally fuch. 
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DccccxLvi. It is to be particularly obfei-ved here that 
when the hemorrhoidal difeafe has either been originally, 
or has become in the manner juft now explained, a fyf- 
tcmatic affection, it then acquires a particular connection 
with the ftomach>fo that certain affedionsthere excite the 
hemorrhoidal difeafe, and certain ftatcs of the hemor- 
rhoidal affcclion excite diforders of the ftomach. 

It is perhaps owing to this conneclion, that the gout 
fomctimes affcfts thereclum. See dxxv. 

Sect. XL Of the Cure of Hemorrhoidal Affe^ions. 

DCcccxLvn. Almofl: at all times it has been an opin- 
ion amongft phyficians, and from them fpread amongft 
the people, that the hemorrhoidal flux is a falutary e- 
vacuation, which prevents many difeafes that would 
otherwife have happened ; and that it even contributes 
to o-ive long hfe. This opinion, in later times, has been 
efpecially maintained by Dr. Stahl, and his followers ; 
and has had a great deal of influence upon the practice 
of phyfic in Germany. 

DccccxLviii. The queftion arifes with refpect to 
hemorrhagy in general, and indeed it has been extended 
fo far by the Stahlians. I have accordingly confidered 
it as a general queftion (dcclxvii. — dcclxxx.) but it 
has been more efpecially agitated with regard to the 
difeafe now under our confiderr.tion : And as to this, 
although I am clearly of opinion, that the hemorrhois 
may take place in confequence of the geaeral fl:ate of the 
fyftem (dcclxix.) or, what is ftill more frequent that by 
repetition it may become conne^ed with that general 
ftate (dccccxliii.) and in either cafe cannot be fuppreff- 
cd without great caution ; I muft beg leave, notwith- 
itanding this, to maintain, that the firit is a rare cafe, 
that generally the difeafe firft appears as an affection 
purely topical (dccccxxxv. — dccccxlil), and that the 
allowing it to become habitual is never proper. It is a 
nafty difagreeable difeafe, ready to go to excefs, and to 
be thereby very hurtful, as well as fometimes fatal. At 
beft it is liable to accidents, and thereby to unhappy con- 
fcquences. I am therefore of opinion, that not only the 
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firft approaches of the difeafe are to be guarded againll, 
but even that when it has taken place for fome time, 
from whatever caufe it may have proceded, the flux Is 
always to be moderated, and the necellity of it, if pofTi- 
ble, fuperfeded. 

DccccxLix. Having delivered thefe general rules, I 
proceed to mention more particularly how the difeafe is 
to be treated, according to the different circumftances 
under which it may appear. 

When we can manifcftly difcern the firft appearance 
of the dlleafe to arife from caufes a<5ling upon the part 
only, the ftricteft attention fliould be employed in guard- 
ing againll the renewal of thefe caufes. 

DccccL. One of the moft frequent of the remote cauf- 
ps of the hemorrhoidal affeclion, is a flow and bound bel- 
ly (dccccxxxvi.) : and this is to be conftantly obviated 
by a proper diet, which each individual's own experi- 
ence muft direft ; or, if the management of diet be not 
cffeftual, the belly muft be kept regular by fuch medi- 
cines as may prove gently laxative, without irritating 
the reftum. In moft cafes it will be of advantage to ac- 
quire a habit with refpect to time, and to obferve it ex- 
aaiy. 

DccccLi. Another caufe of hemorrhois to be efpecially 
attended to, is the prolapfus or protrufion of the anus, 
which is apt to happen on a perfon's having a ftool (d- 
ccccxxxvii.) If it fhall occur to any conftderable degree, 
and at the fame time be not eafily and immediately re- 
placed, it moft certainly produces piles, or increafes them 
when otherwife produced. Perfons therefore liable to 
this prolapfus, fhould, upon their having been at ftool, 
take great pains to have the gut immediately replaced, by 
lying down in a horizontal pofture, and prefling gently 
upon the anus, till the reduction fhall be completely ob- 
tained. 

DccccLii. When the prolapfus of which I fpeak, is oc- 
cafioned only by voiding hard and bulky fceces, it fhould 
be obviated by the means mentioned in dccccl, and may 
be thereby avoided. But in fome perfons it is owing to 
a, la;iity of the rectum j in which cafe it is often moft 
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confiderable upon occafion of a loofe ftool : and then the 
difeafe is to be treated by aftringents, as well as by prop, 
er artifices for preventing the falling down of the gut. 

DccccLiii. Tliefe arc the means to be employed up- 
on the firfl approaches of the hemorrhoidal affeclion ; 
and when from neglect it fhall have frequently recur- 
red, and has become in fome meafure eftabliflied, they 
are no lefs proper. In the latter cafe, however, fome 
other means are alfo neceirar}\ It is particularly proper 
to guard againft a plethoric flate of the body ; confe- 
quently to avoid a fedentary life, a full diet, and particu- 
larly intemperance in the ufe of ftrong liquor, which, as 
1 fhould have obferved before^ is, in all cafes of hemor- 
rhagy, of the greateft influence in increaiing the difpofi- 
tion to the difeafe. 

DccccLiv. I need hardly repeat here, that exercife of 
all kinds mufl be a chief means of obviating and remov- 
ing a plethoric flate of the body ; but upon occafion of 
the hemorrhoidal flux immediately approaching, both 
walking and riding, as incrcafing the determination of 
the blood into the hemorrhoidal veffels, arc to be avoid- 
ed. At other times, when no fuch determination has 
been already formed, thofe modes of exercife may be 
very properly employed. 

DCCCCLV. Cold bathing is another remedy that may 
be employed to obviate plethora, and prevent hemorrha- 
gy ; but it is to be ufed with caution. When the he- 
morrhoidal flux is approaching, it may be dangerous to 
turn it fuddenly afide by cold bathing : but during the 
intervals of the difeafe, this remedy may be employed 
with advantage ; and in perfons liable to a prolapfus ani^ 
the frequent wafhing of the anus with cold water may 
be very ufeful. 

DccccLvi. Thefe are the means for preventing the 
recurrence of the hemorrhoidal flux ; and in all cafes, 
when it is not immediately approaching, they are to be 
employed. When it has actually come on, means are to 
be employed for moderating it as much as pofTible, by 
the perfon's lying in a horizontal pofition upon a hard 
bed ; by avoiding exercife in an creel poflurc 5 by uf- 
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ing 71 cool diet ; by avoiding external heat ; and by ob- 
viating the irritation of hardened faeces by the ufe of 
proper laxatives (dccccl.) From what has been faid 
above, as to the being careful not to increafc the deter- 
mination of the blood into the hemorrhoidal veilels, the 
propriety of thcfc meafurcs muft fufficiently appear ; and 
if they were not fo generally neglected, many perfons 
would efcape the great trouble, and the various bad con- 
fequences which fo frequently refalt from this difeafe. 

DccccLvii. With refped to the further cure of this 
difeafe, it is almoft in two cafes only that hemorrhoidal 
perfons call for the afTiilance of the phyfician . The one 
is when the affedion is accompanied with much pain j 
and of this there are two cafes, according as the pain 
happens to attend the external or the internal piles. 

DccccLviii. The pain of the external piles arifes efpe- 
cially when a confiderable protruiion of the rectum has 
happened ; and when, continuing unreduced, it is 
flrangled by the conftricUon of the fphincler ; while at , 
the fame time no bleeding happens, to take off the 
fwelling of the protruded portion of the inteftine.. 
Sometimes an inflammation fupervenes, and greatly ag- 
gravates the pain. To relieve the pain in this cafe, em- 
ollient fomentations and poultices are fometimes of fer-, 
vice 5 but a more effeftual relief is to be obtained by 
applying leeches to the tumid parts. 

DCCccLix. The other cafe in which hemorrhoidal 
perfons feek affiftance, is that of exceflive bleeding. 
Upon the cpiniou fo generally received of this difcharge 
being falutary, and from the obfervation, that upon the 
difcharge occuring, peribns have fometimes found relief 
from various diforders, the moft part of perfons liable 
to it are ready to let it go too far ; and indeed the 
Stahlians will not allow it to be a difeafe, unlefs when it 
has adually gone to excefs. I am, however, well per- 
fuadcd, that this flux ought always to be cured as foon 
as poflible 

DccccLx. When the difeafe occurs as a purely top- 
ical afFedion, there can bene doubt of the propriety of 
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this rule ; and even when it has occurred as a critical dis- 
charge in the cafe of a particular difeafe, yet when this 
difeafc fliall have been entirely cured and removed, the 
preventing any return of the hemorrhois feems to be 
both fafe and proper. . 

DCcccLxi. It is only when the difeafe arifes from a 
plethoric ftate of the body, and from a ftagnation of 
blood in the hypochondriac region, or. when, though 
originally topical, the difeafe, by frequent repetition, has 
become habitual, and has thereby acquired a connection 
with the whole fyftem, that any doubt can arlfe as to 
the fafety of curing it entirely. Eyeil in thefe cafes, 
however, I apprehend it will be always proper to moder- 
ate the bleeding ; left by its continuance or repetition, 
the plethoric ftate of the body, and the particular deter- 
mination of the blood into the hemorrhoidal vefTels be 
increafed, and the recurrence of the difeafe, with all its 
inconveniences and danger, be too much favored. 

DccccLxii. Further, even in the cafes ftated(DccccLxi.) 
in fo far as the plethoric ftate of the body, and the ten- 
dency to that ftate can be obviated and removed, this 
is always to be diligently attempted ; and if it can be 
executed with fuccefs, the flux may be entirely fuppreff- 
cd. 

DccccLXiii. The Stahlian opinion, that the hemor- 
rhoidal flux is only in excefs when it occafions great de- 
bility, 01 aleucophlegmatia, is by no means juft ; audit 
appears to me, that the fmalleft approach towards pro- 
duc'mg either of thefe, ihould be confidered as an excefs, 
which ought to be prevented from going farther. 

DCCCCLXI V. In all cafes therefore of excefs, or of any 
approach towards it, and particularly when the difeafe 
depends upon a prolcipfus ani (dcccli.), I am of opinion, 
that aftringents, both internal and external, maybefafe- 
ly and properly employed ; not indeed to induce an im- 
mediate and total fuppreffion, but to moderate the he- 
morrhagy, and by degrees to fupprefs it altogether, 
while at the fame time meafures arc taken for removing 
the neceflity of its recurrence. 
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DccccLXv. When the circumftances (DCcexLvi.) mark- 
ing a connexion between the hemorrhoidal affection, 
and the ftate of the ftomach occur, the meafures neccifa- 
ry are the fame as in the cafe of a tonic gout. 



CHAP. VI. 

OF TH[E MENORRHAGIA*, OR THE IMMODERATE FLOW 
OF THE MENSES. 

DccccLXvi. oLOOD difcharged from the vagina 
may proceed from different fources in the internal parts : 
but 1 here mean to treat of thofe difcharges only, in 
which the blood may be prefumed to flow from the fame 
fources that the menfes in their natural ftate proceed 
from ; and which difcharges alone, are thofe properly 
comprehended under the prefent title. The title of 
Metrorrhagia, or hemorrhagia uteri, might comprehend 
a great deal more. 

DccccLxvii. The menorrhagia may be confidered as 
of two kinds ; either as it happens to pregnant and lying- 
in women, or as it' happens to women neither pregnant 
nor having recently born children. The firfl kind, as 
connected with the circumftances of pregnancy and child 
bearing, (which are not to be treated of in the prefent 
courfe). 1 am not to conlider here, but fhall confine my- 
felf to the fecond kind of menorrhagia only. 

DCCcCLxvin. The flow of the menfes is confidered as 
immoderate, when it recurs more frequently, when it 
continues longer, or when during the ordinary continu- 
ance it is more abundant, than is ufual with the fame 
pcrfon at other times. 

DccccLxix. As the moft part of women are liable to 
fome inequality with refpect to the period, the duration, 
and the quantity of their menles; foit is not every inequal- 
ity in thefe refpecls that is to be confidered as a difeafe ; 

* P,iin of the back, loins, and heily, llrnUar to thofe which women labor- 
ing in childbed cxpericpee, attended wkh aa unufual flow of the menfes. 
tyn. Nof. 
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but only thofe deviations, which are excefiive in degree, 
which arc permanent, and which induce a manifeftftate 
of debilit5\ 

DccccLxx. The circumftances (dcccclxviii. dcccclx- 
IX.) are thofe which chiefly conftitute themenorrhagia: 
but it is proper to obferve, that although I allow the fre- 
quency, duration, and quantity of the menfes to be judg- 
ed of by what is ufual with the fame individual at other 
times ; yet there is, in thefe particulars, fo much unifor- 
mity obfervable in the whole of the fex, that in any indi- 
ridual in whom there occurs a confiderable deviation 
from the common meafure, fuch a deviation, if conftant- 
ly recurring, may be confidered as at leaft approaching 
to a morbid ftate, and as requiring moft of the precau- 
tions which I fi"all hereafter mention as neceflary to be 
attended to by thofe who are adually in fuch a ftate. 

DccccLXXi. However we may determine with refpeft 
to the circumftances dcccclxviii. dcccclxix. it muft 
ftilll be allowed, that the immoderate flow of the menfes 
isefpecially to be determined by thofe fymptoms afieding 
other functions of the body, which accompany and fol- 
low the difcarge.. 

When a larger flow than ufual of the menfes has beeh 
preceded by lleadach, giddinefs or dyfpncea, and has been 
lilhered in by a cold ftage, and is attended with much 
pain of the back and loins, with a frequent pulfe, heat and 
thirft, it may then be confidered as preternaturally large. 

DCcccLxxii. When, in confequence of the circum- 
ftances DCCCCLXVIII. — DCCCCLXXI. and the repetition of 
thefe, the face becomes pale ; the pulfe grows weak ; an 
unufual debility is felt in exercife ; the breathing is hur- 
ried by moderate exercife ; when, alfo, the back be- 
comes pained from any continuance in an erect pofture ; 
when the extremeties become frequently cold ; and when 
in the evening the feet appear affected with oedematous 
fwelling ; we may from thefe fymptoms certainly con- 
clude, that the flow of the menfes has been immoderate, 
and has already induced a dangerous ftate of debility. 

^ DccccLxxiii. The debOity thus induced, does often 
difcover itfelf alfo by affectations of the ftomach, as ano- 
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rcxia and otlier fymptoms of dyfpepfia ; by a palpitation 
of the heart, and frequent faintings ; by a weaknefs of 
mind Uable to ftrong emotions from flight caufes, efpt- 
cially when fuddenly prefented. 

DccccLxxiVr That flow of the menfes, which is attend- 
ed with barrennefs in married women, may be general- 
ly confldered as immoderate and morbid. 

DccccLxxv. Generally, alfo, that flow of the menfes 
may be confldered as immoderate, which is preceded and 
followed by a leucorrhoea. 

Dcccci.xxvi. I treat of menorrhagia here as an active 
hemorrhagy, becaufe Iconfider menftruation, in its nat- 
ural flate, to be always of that kind : and although there 
fliould be cafes of menorrhagia which might be confld- 
ered as purely paflive, it appears to me that they cannot 
be fo properly treated of in any other place. 

DccccLxxvii. The menorrhagia (bccccLxvni. r/^/i"^. J 
has for its proximate caufe, either the hemorrhagic ef- 
fort of the uterine veflels preternaturally increafed, or a 
preternatural laxity of the extremities of the uterine ar- 
teries, the hemorrhagic cflbrt remaining as in the natur- 
al ftate. 

DccccLXXviii. The remote caufes of the menorrhagia 
may be, 1/?, Thofc which increafe the plethoric ftate of 
the uterine veifels ; fuch as a fuU and nouriihing diet, 
much itrong liquor, and frequent intoxication. '■Idly, 
Thofe which determine the blood more copioufly and 
forcibly into the uterine veflels ; as violent ftrainings of 
the whole body ; violent fliocks of the whole body 
from falls ; violent ftrokes or contufions on the lower 
belly; violent exercife, particularly in dancing; and 
violent paflions of the mind, 'idly, Thofe which partic- 
ularly irritate the veflels of the uterus ; as exccfs in ven- 
ery ; the exercife of vencry in the time of menftruation ; a 
coftive habit, giving occaflon to violent ftraining at ftool ; 
and cold applied to the feet. 4!thly, lliofe which have fore 
ibly overftrained the extremities of the uterine veflels ; 
as frequent abortions ; frequent childbearing with- 
out nurfmg ; and difticult tedious labors. Or, lajily^ 
Thofc which induce a general laxitv ; as living much in 
Y 
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v^arm chambers, and drinking much of warm enervat- 
ing liquors, fuch as tea and coffee. 

DccccLxxix. The effeds of the menorrhagia are 
pointed out in dcccclxxii. dcccclxxiii. where 1 have 
mentioned the feveral fymptoms accompanying the dif- 
eafe ; and fromtheib the confequences to be apprehend- 
ed will alfo readily appear. 

Dcccci.xxx. The treatment and cure of the menorrha- 
gia muft be different, according to the different caufes 
of the difeafe. 

In all cafes, the firff attention ought to be given to a- 
voiding the remote caufes, whenever that can be done ; 
and by that means the difeafe may be often entirely a- 
voided. 

When the remote caufes cannot be avoided, or when 
the avoiding them has been negleCLcd, and therefore a- 
copious mcnitruationhas come on, it fhould be moder- 
ated as much as pofTible, by abftaining from all exercife, 
either at the coming on or during the continuance of the" 
menflruation ; by avoiding even an erect pofture as 
much as poffible ; by Ihunning external heat, and there- 
fore warm chambers and foft beds ; by ufmg a light 
and cool diet ; by taking cold drink, at leaft as far as- 
former habits will allow; by avoiding venery ; by ob- 
viating, coftivenefs, or removing it by laxatives thar 
o;ive little flimulus. 

The fex are commonly negligent, either in avoiding' 
the remote caufes, or in moderating the firft beginnings 
of this difeafe. It is by fuch negledt that it fo frequent- 
ly becomes violent, and of difhcult cure ; and the fre- 
queut repetition of a copious mcnftruation, may be con- 
iidered as a caufe of great laxity in the extreme veifels 
of the uterus. 

DCCccLXxxi. When the coming on of the menftrua- 
tion has been preceded by fome diforderin other parts 
of the body, and is accompanied v/ith pains of the back, 
refembling parturient pains, together with febrile fymp- 
toms, and when at the fame time the flow feems to hd 
copious, then a bleeding at the arm may be proper, but 
it is not often iieceffarv ; and it will in moft cafeg be 
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fufficient to employ, with great attention and diiigence, 
thofe means for moderating the difcharge which have 
beea mentioned in the laft paragraph. 

DccccL XXXII. When the immoderate flow of the 
menfes fhall fcem to be owing to a laxity of the veli'els 
of the uterus, as may be concluded from the general 
debiUty and laxity of the perfon's habit j from the re- 
mote caufes that have dccafioned the difeafe (dcccc- 
Lxxviii.) ; from the abfence of the fymptoms which 
denote increafed adion in the veflels of the uterus (dcccc- 
Lxxi.) ; from the frequent recurrence of the difeafe ; and 
particularly from this, that in the intervals of menftru- 
ation the perfon is liable to a leucorrhoea ; then in fuch 
cafe the difeafe is to be treated, not only by employing 
all the means mentioned in dcccclxxx. for moderating 
the hemorrhagy, but alfo by avoiding all irritation, 
every irritation having the greater effeft in proportion 
as the veflels have been more lax and yielding. If in fuch 
a cafe of laxity, it fhall appear that fome degree of irri- 
tation concurs, opiates may be employed to moderate 
the difcharge j but in uflng thefe, much caution is requif- 
ite. 

If, notwithftanding thefe meafures having been taken, 
the difcharge fhall prove very large, aftringents both 
external and internal may be employed. In fuch cafes, 
may fmall dofes of emetics be of fervice ? 

DccccLxxxiii. When the menorrhagia depends on the 
laxity of the uterine veflels, it will be proper, in the in- 
tervals of menftruation, to employ tonic remedies ; as 
eold bathing and chalybeates. The exercifes of gefta- 
tion, alfo, may be very ufeful, both for ftrengthening the 
whole fyftem, and for taking ofl" the determination of the 
blood to the internal parts. 

DCcccLxxxiv. The remedies mentioned in thefe two 
laft paragraphs, may be employed in all cafes of menor- 
rhagia, from whatever caufe it may have proceeded, if 
the difeafe fliall have already induced a coniiderable de- 
gree of debility in the body. 
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C II A P. VII. 

OF THE LEUCORRHOEA, FLOUR ALBUS, OR WHITES. 

DccccLxxxv. iLvERY ferous or puriform difchargc 
from the vagina^ may be, and has been comprehended 
under one or other of the appellations I have prefixed 
CO this chapter. Such difcharges, however, may be va- 
rious ; and may proceed from various fources, not yet 
well afcertaihed : but I confine myfelf here to treat of 
that difcharge alone which may be prefumcd to proceed 
from the fame velTelSj which in their natural ftate^ pour 
out the menfes. 

DCCccLxxxvi. I conclude a difcarge from the vagina 
to be of this kind ; 1 . From its happening to women who 
are fubjecl to an immoderate flow of the , menfes, and 
liable to this from<caufes weakening the vefTels of the 
uterus. 2. From its appearing chiefly, and often only, 
a little before, as well as immediately after, the flow of 
the menfes. 3. From the flow of the menfes beins: 
diininiflied, in proportion as theleucorrhoeaisincreafed. 
4. From the leucorrhoea continuing after the menfes 
have entirely ceafc^d, and with fome appearance of its 
obfcrving a periodical recurrence. 5. From the leucor- 
rhcea being accompanied with the eflecls of the menor- 
rhagia (vkccclxxii- dcccclxxiii.) 6. From the difcharge 
having, been neither preceded by, nor accompanied 
Vv^ith, fynifjtoms of any topical affeclions of the uterus. 
7. From the leuGorrhoea not having appeared foon after 
communication with a- perfon who might be fufpected of 
communicating infection, and from the firft appearance oi 
the dlfeafe not being accompanied with any inflamma- 
tory aflection of the pudenda. 

DccccLxxxvii. The appearance of the matter dicharg- 
cd in the leucorrhoea, is very various with refpe^t to' 
confiftence and color ; but from thefe appearances, it is 
not always poflible to determine concerning its nature^ 
or the particular fourcc from whence it proceeds. 
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LCCCCLXXxviii. The leucorrhcea, of which I am to 
■tre:it, as alcertained by the leveral circumftances (dcccc- 
Ir.xxxvi.) feems to proceed from the fame caufes as that 
Jbecies of menorrhagia which I fuppofe toarife from the 
laxity of the extreme vefTels of the uterus. It according- 
ly often follows or accompanies fuch a menorrhagia ; 
but though the leucorrhcea depends chiefly upon the 
laxity mentioned, it may have proceeded from irriiations 
Inducing that laxity, and feenYs to be always increafecl 
by any irritations applied to the uterias. 

Dcccci^xxxix. Some authors have alleged that a varie- 
ty of circumftances in other parts of the body may 
have a fhare in bringing on and in continuing this at- 
feclion of the uterus now under confideration : but I 
cannot difcover the reality of thofe caufes ; and it 
feems to me, that this leucorrhcea, excepting in fo far as 
it depends upon a general debility of the fyftem, is always 
primarily an affed:ion of the uterus ;* and the affections 
of other parts of the body which may happen to accom- 
pany it, are for the moft part to be confidered as effecls, 
rather than as caufes. 

Dccccxc. The effects of the leucorrhcea are much the 
liime with thofe of menorrhagia ; inducing a general 
debility, and, in particular, a debility in the functions of 
the ftomach. ?f, however, the leucorrhcea be moderate, 
and be not accompanied with any confiderable degree of 
menorrhagia, it may often continue long without induc- 
ing any great degree of debility, and it is only when 
the difchargc has been very copious as well as conftant, 
that its effects in that way are very remarkable. 

Dccccxci. But, even when its effects upon the whole 
body are not yery confiderable, in may ftill be fuppofed 
to weaken the genital fyftem j and it feems fufficiently 
probable that this difcharge may often have a iliare in 
occafioning barrenncfs. 

Dccccxcii. The matter difchargcd in the leucorrhoea. 
is at firft generally mild : but after fome continuance of 
the difeafe, it fometimes becomes acrid ; and by irritat- 
ing, or perhaps eroding the furfaces over which it paf- 
fes, induces various painful diforders. 
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Dccccxciii. As I have fuppofed that the leucorrhoea 
proceeds from the fame caufes as that fpecies of menor- 
rhagia which is chiefly, owing to a laxity of the uterine 
veffels, it muft be treated, and the cure attempted, by 
the fame means as delivered in dcccclxxxii. for the 
cure of meaorrhagia, and with lefs refervein refpe6t of 
the ufe of aftringents. 

Dccccxciv. As the leucorrhoea generally depends up- 
on a great lofs of tone in the veflels of the uterus, the 
difeafe has been relieved, and fometimes cured, by cer- 
tain ftimulant medicines, which are commonly deter- 
mined to the urinary paflages, and from the vicinity of 
thefe are often communicated to the uterus. Such, for 
example, are cantharides, turpentine, and other balfams 
of alimilar nature. 
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©F THE AMENORRHOEA*, OR INTERRUPTION OF THE 
MENSTRUAL FLUX. 

Dccccxcv. Whatever, in a fyftem of methodi- 
cal nofology, may be the fitteft place for the anienor- 
rhoea, it cannot be improper to treat of it here as an 
object of practice, immediately after having confidered 
the mcnorrhagia. 

Dccccxcvi. The interruption of the menftrual flux is 
to be confidered as of two different kinds ; the one be- 
ing when the menfes do not begin to flow at that peri- 
od of life at which they ufually appear ; and the other 
being that when, after they have repeatedly taken place 
for fome time, they do, from other caufes than concep- 
tion, ceafe to return at their ufual periods : The 

* <?<•«. Either a complete ftqppage, or unufually fcanty difcharge of the 
menfes in women who are not pregnant. 

Species i. Amencrrhcea (retention of the mcnfrs) in yoang women who 
have pafled the age when the menfes ufed to appear, and who are trouble4 

with various difeafedafTedtions. 

Species 3. Amenojrhoea ffupprrjion of the menfes )^Vi adults, whcfe iccnfcs 
after having fiowfd rcgularjy, arc iupri<^^f<2. 5>7?. Ncf. 
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Aormer of thefe cafes is named the reteniwi, and the lat- 
'ter X.\\<i fupprcjfion of the menfes. 

Dccccxcvii. As the flowing of the menfes depends up- 
on the force of the uterine arteries impelling the blood 
into their extremities, and opening thefe fo as to pour 
out red blood, fo the interruption of the menftrual flux 
muft depend,, either upon the want of due force in the 
a6lion of the uterine -arteries, or uponfome preternatur- 
al refiftance in their extremities. The former I fuppofe 
to be the moft ufual caufe of retention, the latter the 
inoft common caufe of fupprellion ; and of each of thefe 
1 if. all now treat moix particularly. 

Dccccxcviii. The retention of the menfes, tl^ ernan- 
fio menfium of Latin writers, is not to be confidcred as a 
difeafe merely from the menfes not flovving at that pe- 
riod which is ufual with moft other women. This pe- 
riod is fo different in different women, that no time can 
be precifely ailigned as proper to the fex in general. In 
this climate, the menfes ufually appear about the age of 
fourteen ; but in many they appear more early, and in 
many not till the fixteenth year : in which laft cafe it is 
often without any diforder being thereby occafioned. 
It is not therefore from the age of the perfon, that the 
retention is to be conlidered as a difeafe ; and it is only 
to be confidered as fuch, when, about the time the 
menfes ufually appear, fome diforders arife in other parts 
of the body which may be imputed to their retention ; 
being fuch as, when arifing at this period, are Jsnown 
from experience to be removed by the flowing of the 
menfes. 

Dccccxcix. Tiiefe diforders are. a fluggiflmefs, and 
frequent fcnfc of laflitude and debiHty, with various fym- 
toms of dyfpepiia ; and fometimes with a preternatural 
appetite. At the fame time the face lofes its vivid col- 
or, becomes pale, and fometimes of a yellowifh hue ; the 
whole body becomes pale and flaccid ; and the feet, and 
perhaps alfo a great part of the body, become affc(5led 
with oedematous fwelling. The breathing is hurried 
by any quick or laborious motion of the body, and the 
..heart is liable to palpitation and fyncone. A l.eadach 

4 
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fometimes occurs ; but more certainly pains of the 
back, loins, and haunches. 

M. Thefe fymptoms, when occurring in a high degree 
conllitute the chlorojls of authors, hardly ever appearing 
feparate from the retention of the menles ; and, attend- 
ing to thefe fymptoms, the caule of this retention may, 
I think, be perceived, 

Thefe fymptoms manifeftly fliow a confiderable laxity 
and flaccidity of the whole fyftern ; and therefore give 
reafon to conclude, that the retention of the menfes ac- 
companying them, is owing to a weaker aclion of the 
veffels of the uterus; which therfore do not impel the 
blood into their extremities with a force fufllcient to o- 
pen tiiefe and pour out blood by them. 

Ml. How it happens that at a certain period of life a 
fbccidity of the fyftem arifes in young women not orig- 
inally affecled with any fuch weaknels or laxity, and of 
which, but a little tim.e before, they had given no indi- 
cation, may be diiEcult to explain ; but I would attempt 
it in this way. . , 

As a certain flate of the ovarla in females, prepares 
and difpofes them to the exercife of venery, about the 
very period at which the menfes firft appear, it is to be 
preiumed that the ftate of the ovaria and that of the u- 
terine veffels are in fomc meafuie connected together; 
and as generally fymptoms of a change in the ftate of 
the former appear before thofe of the latter, it may be 
inferred, that the ftate of the ovaria has a great ihare in 
eliciting the acVion of the uterine veffels, and producing 
the menftrual flux. But, analogous to what happens in 
the male fex, it may be prefumed, that in females a cer- 
tain ftate of the genitals is neceffary to give tone and ten- 
fion to the whole fyftem ; and therefore that, if the ftim- 
lilus arifmg from the genitals be wanting, the whole fyf- 
tem may fall into a torpid and flaccid ftate, and from 
thence the chlorofis and retention of the menfes may a- 
rife. 

Mil. It appears to mc, therefore, that the retention of 
the menfes is to be referred to a certain ftate or affection 
of the ovaria : but what is precifely the nature of this 
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affection, or what are the caufes of it, I will not pretend 
to explain ; nor can I explain in what manner that pri- 
mary caufc of retention is to be removed. In this, there- 
fore, as in many other cafes, where we cannot affign the 
proximate caufe of difeafes, our indications of cure mull 
be formed for obviating and removing the morbid ef- 
fects or fymptoms which appear. 

Mill. 1 he eflecls, as has been faid in m. confiil in a 
general flaccidity of the fyftem, and confequently in a 
weaker action of the vefTels of the uterus ; fo that this 
debility may be confidered as the more immediate caufe 
of the retention. This, therefore, is to be cured by re- 
Itoring the tone of the fyftem in general, and by excit- 
ing the adion of the uterine veiTels in particular. 

Miv. The tone of the fyftem in general is to be reftor- 
cd by excrcife, and' in the beginning of the difeafe, by 
cold bathing. At the fam.e time, tonic medicines " m-ay 
be employed ; and of thefe the chalybeates have been 
chiefly recommended. 

Mv. The action of the veflels of the uterus may be ex- 
cited : ' 

ift. By determining the blood into them more copi- 

oufly ; which is to be done by determining the blood 

into the dcfcending aorta, by purging, by the exercife of 

walkinsr, by fri<5tiofi, and by warm bathing of the lower 

i . ..■■■( 

* Be Limat. Ferr. P.aspar. Rr. x. 

Piilv. Aromat. gr. v. M. 

Fiat Puiv. tc. in die liirr end. 
Ve!, 
R Piilv. Cort. P^ruv. Jj. 

Conf, Cort. Aurant. Jfs. 
' Limat. Ferr. P rep. 3ij. 

Syr. Simp.vei '/.enzib. gr. i. 

Sumat Cochl. Parv, bis vel ter in die. 
Vel, 
R Limat. Ferr. Piaspar. jij. 
■ Extr. Gent, vel Clnchonse. 

Sap on. Hiipan. aa, ji. 

Pnlv. Aloes Socotonn. pr. x. 

M. fiat Mafs. in Pihil. asqiial. 

xlviii. Dividenda-r-Qiiarum Sumat ij.bis tevve in die. 
Ve:, 
R- Vin. Aloetict, 3]. 

Tin6t. Ferri. Muriat. gutt. xx. 

Deco<il. Cort. Periiv. Jij. 

Syr. Aurant. jij. M. fiat hauftns bis in die fumenduu. 
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extremities. It Is alfo probable that the blood may be 
-determined more copioufly into the hypogaflric arteries 
which go to the uterus, by a compreilion of tlie iHacs j 
but the trials of this kind hitherto made have feldoni 
liicceeded. 

Mvi. 2dly, The aclion of the uterine veflels may be ex- 
cited by ftimulants applied to them. Thus thofe purga- 
tives which particularly IHmulate theintellinum recluni, 
may alfo prove flimulant to the uterine veffels connect- 
ed with thofe of the rcctu^n. The cxercife of vencry 
certainly proves a llimulus to the veffels of the uterus ; 
and therefore may be ufeful when, with propriety, it can 
be employed. The various medicines recommended as 
ilimulants of the uterine veffels, tm.dei- the title of Em- 
menagogues, have never appeared to me to be effectual j 
and 1 cannot perceive that any of them are poffeffed of a 
fpecific power in this refpecl. Mercury, as an univerfal 
ftimulant, may acl upon the uterus, but cannot be very 
fafely employed in chlorotic perfons. One of the moft 
powerful means of exciting the aclion of the veffels in 
every part of the fyffem is, the ele<flrical fhock ; and it 
has often been employed with fuccefs for exciting the 
veffels of the uterus. 

jviviL. The remedies (miii. mvi.) now mentioned, 

are thofe adapted to the retention of the menfes ; and I 
am. next to conlider the cafe oi fupprejjlon. In entering 
upon this, I muff obfervc, that every interruption of the 
flux, after it has once taken place, is not to be confidered 
as a cafe of fuppreffion : for the flux, upon its iirft ap- 
pearance, is not always immediately effablifhed in its 
regular courfe ; and therefore, if an interruption happen 
foon after the fir ft appearance, or even in the courfe of 
the firft, or perhaps fecond year after, it may often be 
confidered as a cafe of retention, efpecially when the dif- 
eafe appears with the fymptoms peculiar to that ftate. 

Mviii. Thofe which may be properly confidered as 
cafes of fuppreffion, are fuch as occur after the flux has 
been for lome time citablifhcd in its regular courfe, 
and in which the interruption cannot be referred to the 
caufes of retention (mil miii.) but muft be imputed to 
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fomc refiftance in the extremities of the veffels of the 
uterus. Accordingly, we often find the fuppreilion 
induced by cold, fear, and other caufcs which may pro- 
duce a conftridiQn of thefe extreine vefTels. Some 
phylicians have fujppofed an obllrucling lentor of the 
fluids to occafion the reiiftance now mentioned : but 
this is purely hypothetical, without any proper evidence 
of the fact ; and it is befides, from other confidera,tions 
improbable. 

MIX. There are indeed fome cafes of fuppreilion that 
feem to depend upon a general debility of the fyftem, 
and confequently of the veffels of the uterus. But in 
luch cafes, the fuppreffion always appears as fymptomat- 
ic of other affections, and is therefore not to be confider- 
cd here. 

MX. The idiopathic cafes of fupprefiion (mviii.) iel- 
dom continue long without being attended with vari- 
ous fymptoms or diforders in different parts of the body; 
very commonly arifing from the blood which Ihould 
have paffed by the uterus, being determined more ccpi- 
oufly into other parts, and very often with fuch force 
as to produce hemorrhagies in thefe. Hence hemor- 
rhagies from the nofe, lungs, ftomach, and other parts, 
have appeared in confequence of fuppreffed menfes. Be- 
fides thefe, there are commonly hylleric and dyfpeptic 
fymptoms produced by the fame caufe j and frequently 
colic pains, with a bound belly. 

Mxi. In the idiopathic cafes of fuppreffion, (mviii.) 
the indication of cure is to remove the conflriclion af- 
fedting the extreme veffels of the uterus ; and for this 
purpofe, the chief remedy is warm bathing applied to 
the region of the uterus. This, however, is not always 
cffeftual, and 1 do not know of any other remedy adapt- 
ed to the indication. Befides this, we have perhaps no 
other means of removing the conftrid"ion in fault, but 
that of increafing the action and force of the veffels of 
the uterus, fo as thereby to overcome the refiftance or 
conflriclion of their extremities. This therefore is to be 
attempted by the fime remedies in the cafe of fuppref- 
fion, as thofe prefcribed in the cafes of retention (miv. 
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— Mvi.) The tonics, however, and cold bathing (mu.) 
fcem to be Icfs properly adapted to the cafes of fupprci- 
iion, and have appeared to mc of ambiguous eficcl. 

Mxii. It commonly happens in the cafes of fuppreffion 
that though the mcnfes do not fio\v» at their ulual peri- 
ods, there are often at thofe periods fome marks of an 
effort having a tendency to produce the difchargc. It is 
therefore at thoTe tim.es efpecially when the efforts of the 
fyttem are concurring, that we ought to employ the 
remedies for curing a fuppreflion ; and it is commonly 
fruitlcfs to employ them at other times, uniefs they be 
fach as require fome continuance in their ufc to produce 
their effefls. 

Mxiii. Nearly flmilar to the cafes of fuppreflion are 
thofe cafc^. in which the menfes flow after longer inter- 
vals and in Icffer quantity than ufual ; and when thefe 
cafes are attended with the difordcrs in the fyftem (mx.) 
they arc to be cured by the fame remedies as the cafes 
of entire fupprcfUon. 

Mxiv. It may be proper in this place to take notice of 
the dyfmenorrhea, or cafes of menllruation in which the 
menfes feem to flow with difficulty, and are accompanied 
with much pain in the back, loins, and lower belly. We 
impute this diforder partly to fome weaker action of 
the veffels of the uterus, a;^.d partly, perhaps more efpe- 
cially, to a fpafm of its extreme veffels. We have com- 
monly found the difeafe relieved by employing fome of 
the remedies of fuppreffion immediately before the ap- 
proach of the period, and at the fam.e time em.ployinp- o- 
piatcs. 



CHAP. IX. 

OF SiMPTOMATIC HEMORRHAGIES. 

Mxv. I HAVE thought it very improper in this 
work, to treat of thofe morbid affections that are almoft 
always fymptoinatic of other more primary difeafes j and 
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tills for feveral reafons, particularly bccaufe it introduces 
a j^reat deal of confuiion in dirccling practice, and leads 
phylicians to employ palliative mealurcs only. I fhall 
here, however, deviate a httle from my general plan, to 
make fome reflections upon fymptomatic hemorrhagies. 
Mxvi. The hemorrhagies of this kind that cfpecially 
defcrvc our notice, are the HematemefiSj or Vomiting of^ 
Blood ; and the Hematuria, or the Voiding of blood 
from the urinary pafiagc. Upon thefe 1 am here to 
make fome remarks ; becaufc, though they are very 
generally fymptomatic, it is poffible they may be fome- 
times primary and idiopathic affedions ; and becaufc 
t|iey have been treated of as primary difeafes in almoil 
every fyftem of the pradice ofphyfic. 

Sect. I. OftheHematemefiSiOr Vomiting of Blood. 

. MXVI I. I have faid above (in dcccxlv,) in vi^hat man^. 
ner blood thrown out.from the mouth may be known 
to proceed from the flomach, and not from the lungs : 
but it may be proper here to fay more particularly, that 
this may be certainly known: VVhen the blood is 
brought up manifeftly by vomiting without any cough- 
ing ; when this vomiting has, been preceded by fome 
fenfe of weight, anxiety, and pain, in the region of the 
ftomach ; when the blood brought up is of a b]ack and. 
grurnous appearance, and when it is manifeftly mixed 
with other contents of the ftomach ; we can feldom 
Have any doubt of the fource from v/hence the blood 
proceeds, and therefore of the exiftence of the difeafe we 
treat of. 

Mxviii. We muft allow it to be poffible that a plethor- 
ic ftate of the body from general caufes may be accom- 
panied with caufesof a peculiar determination and afflux 
of blood to the itomach, fo as to occahon an liemorrha- 
gy there, and thence a vomiting of blood ; and in fuch 
a, cafe this appearance might be conhdered as a primary 
dUeafc. But the hiftory of difeafes in the records of 
phyfic, afford little foundation for fuch a fuppofition ; 
and on the contrary, the whole of the inftances of a vein- 
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iting of blood which have been recorded, pretty mani- 
leftly fymptomatic of a more primary affedlion. 

Of fuch fymptomatic vomitings of blobd, the chief in- 
ftances are the following. 

Mxix. One of the moft frequent is that which appears 
in confequence of a fuppreflion of an evacuation of blood 
which had been for fotne time before efLabliftied in an- 
other part of the body, particularly that of the menftru- 
al flux in women. 

Mxx. There are ihftances of a vomiting of blood hap. 
pening from the retention of the menfes ; but fuch inftan- 
ces are very uncommon, as a retention of the menfes 
rarely happens in confequence of, or even with, a pleth- 
oric ftate of the body j and as rarely does it produce 
that, or the hemorrhagy in queftion. 

There are inftances of a vomiting of blood happening 
to pregnant women ; that might therefore alfo be im- 
puted to the fuppreflion of the menfes, which happens 
to women in that ftate. There have indeed been more 
inftances of this than of the former cafe ; but the latter 
are ftill very rare : for although the blood which ufed 
to flow monthly before impregnation is, upon this tak- 
ing place, retained, it is commonly fo entirely employed 
in dilating the uterine vefl!els, and in the growth of the 
foetus, that it is feldorri found to produce a plethoric 
ftate of the body, requiring a vicarious outlet. 

The vomiting of blood, therefore, that is vicarious of 
the menftrual flux, is that which commonly and almoft 
only happens upon a fuppreflion of that flux, after it had 
been for fome time eftabliflied. 

Mxxi. When ftich a fuppreflion happens, it may be 
fuppofed to operate by inducing a plethoric ftate of the 
whole body, and thereby (Kcafloning hemorrhagy from 
other parts of it ; and hemorrhagies from many differ- 
ent parts of the body have been obferved by phyficians as 
occurring in confequence of the fuppreflion we fpeak 
of. It is, however, the great variety of fuch hemorrha- 
gies, that leads mc to think, that with the plethoric 
If ate of the whole body there muft be always fome pecu- 
liar circumftances in the part from which the blood 
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flows, that determines its afflux to that particular, often 
lingularly odd, part ; and therefore, that fuch hemor- 
i*haq;ies may from thefe circumftances occur without any 
confiderable plethora at the fame time prevailing in the 
whole fyftem. 

MX XII. It is to be obferved, that if we arc to expect 
an hemorrhagy in confequence of a fuppreflion of the 
menfes inducing a plethoric flate of the fyftetn, we fhould 
exped: efpecialty an hemoptyfis, or hemorrhagy from 
the lungs, as a plethora might be expected to ftiow its ef- 
fects efpecially there ; and accordingly, upon occafion of 
fupprefied menfes, that hemorrhagy occurs more fre- 
quently than any other ; but even this, when it does 
happen, neither in its circumftances nor its confequences, 
leads us to fuppofe, that at the fame time any confidera- 
ble or dangerous plethora prevails in the body. 

Mxxiii. 1 hefe conliderations in mxxi, mxxii. will, \ 
apprehend, apply to our prefent fubject ; and I would 
therefore allege, that a hematemelis may perhaps depend 
upon particular circumftances of the ftomach determin- 
ing an aflux of blood to that organ, and may therefore 
occur without any confiderable or dangerous plethora 
prevailing in the fyftem. What are the circi>mftances 
of the ftomach, which, upon the occalion mentioned, 
may determine an afflux of blood to it, I cannot certain- 
ly or clearly explain ; but prefume that it depends upon 
thie connection and confenc which we know to fublift 
between the uterus and the whole of the alimentary ca- 
nal, and efpecially that principal part of it the ftomach. 

Mxxiv. From thefe reflections we may, I think, draw 
the following conclufions. 

I. That the hematemelis we fpeak of is hardly ever a 
dangerous difeafc. 

II. That it will hardly ever require the remedies fuit- 
cd to the cure of adive hemorrhagy ; and at leaft that 
It will require thefe only in thofe unufual cafes in whichf 
there appear ftrong marks of a general plethora, and in 
which the vomiting of blood appears to be coniiderably 
acT:ive, very profufe, and frequently recurring. 
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- III. That a vomiting of blood from fupprefl'ed menfes, 
ought feldom to prevent the uie of thele . remedies of 
amengrrhoea, which might be improper in the cafe of 
an active idiopathic hemorrhagy. ■ 

Mxxv. Another cafe of. fymptomatic hematemefis 
quite analogous to that already mentioned, is the hema- 
temefis following, and feemingly depending upon the 
fuppreffion of an hemorrhoidal flux, which had been ef- 
tabliihed and frequent for fome time before. 

This may perhaps be explained by a general plethoric 
ilate induced by fuch a fupprcflion, and indeed fome de- 
gree of a plethoric Hate mull in fuch a cafe be fuppofed 
to take place : but that fuppofition alone will not explahi 
the whole of the cafe j for a general plethora would lead 
us to expect an hemoptyfis (mxxii.) rather, than an 
iiematemefis ; and there is therefore Ibmething ftill 
wanting, as in the former cafe, to explain the particular 
determination to the ftomach, . ■ 

Whether fuch an explanation can be got from the 
connection between the different parts of the fatiguifcr- 
ous veffels of the alimentary canal, or from the connec- 
tion of the whole of thefe veffels with the vena porta- 
rum, 1 lliall not venture to determine. But in the mean 
time 1 imagine, that the explanation required is rather to 
be obtained from that connection of the ftomach with 
the hemorrhoidal affection that I have taken notice of 
in DCcccxLvi. 

Mxxvi. However we may explain the hematemefis 
Qccalioned by a fuppreffion of the hemorrhois, the con- 
fiderations in mxxi. mxxii. v.'ill apply here as in the 
analogous cafe of hematemefis from fuppreiffed menfes ; 
and will therefore allow us alfb to conclude liere, that 
the difeafe we now treat of will feldom be danger- 
ous, and will feldom require the fame remedies that idi- 
opathic and active hemorrhagy does. 

Mxxvii. The cafes of hematemefis already mentioned, 
niay be properly fuppofed to be hemorrhagies, of the ar- 
terial kind ; but it is probable that the ftomach is alfo 
iiable to hemorrhagies of the venous kind, (dcclxviii.) 
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In the records of phyfic there are many inftances of 
vomitings of blood, which were accompanied with a tum- 
efied fpleen, which had comprelFed the vas breve, and 
thereby prevented the free return of venous blood from 
the ftomach. How fuch an interruption of the venous 
blood may occafion an hemorrhagy from either the ex- 
tremities of the veins thcmfelves, or from the extremities 
of their correfpondent arteries; we have explained above 
in DccLxix. and the hiftories of tumefied fpleens com- 
prcfling the vafa brevia afford an excellent illuftration. 
and confirmation of our doctrine on that fubjed, and 
render it fufficiently probable that vomitings of blood of- 
ten arife from fuch a caufe. 

Mxxviii. It is alfo poffible, that an obftruclion of the 
liver refilling the free motion of the blood in the vena 
portarum, may fometimes interrupt the free teturn o£ 
the venous blood from the veffels of the ftomach, and 
thereby occafion a vomiting of blood ; but the inftances 
of this are neither fo frequent nor fo clearly explained 
as thofe of the former cafe. 

Mxxix. Befide thefe cafes depending on the ftate of 
the liver or fpleen, it is very probable that other hemor- 
rhagies of the ftomach are frequently of the venous 
kind. 

The difeafe named by Sauvages Melaena, and by other 
writers, commonly termed the Morbus Niger, dcclxxii. 
confifting in an evacuation either by vomiting or by 
ftool, and fometimes in both ways of a black and grum- 
ous blood, can hardly be otherwife occafioned, than by 
a venous hemorrhagy from fome part of the internal fur- 
face of the alimentary canal. 

It is, indeed, pofilble, that the bile may fometimes 
put on a black and vifcid appearance, and give a real 
foundation forthe appellation of an Atra Bills : but it is 
certain, that inftances of this are very rare ; and it is 
highly probable, that what gave occafion to the notion 
of an atra bills among the ancients, was truly the appear- 
ance of blood poured into the alimentary canal in the 
manner I have mentioned ; and which appearance, we 
know, the blood always puts on when it has ftagnated 
Z 
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there for any length of time. I fuppofc it is now gener 
ally thought, that Boerhaave's notion of fuch a matter 
exifting in the mafs of blood, is without any founda- 
tion ; v/hilft, by diffeclions in modern times, it appears 
very clearly, that the morbus niger prefenting fuch an 
appearance of blood, always depends upon the eftufion 
and ftagnation I have mentioned. 

Mxxx. From this account of the melaena it will ap- 
pear, that vomitings of blood may arife in confequence 
of blood being poured out in the manner I have men- 
tioned, either into the cavity af the ftomach itfelf, or in- 
to the fuperior portions of the inteftines, from whence 
matters often pafs into the ftomach. 

Mxxxi. Both in the cafe of the melcena, and in the 
analogous cafes from affeclions of the fpleen or liver, it 
will appear, that the vomitings of blood occurring muft 
be cohfidered as fymptomatic affections, not at all to be 
treated as a primary adive hemorrhagy, but by reme- 
dies, if any fuch be known, that may refolve the prima- 
ry obftruciions. 

Mxxxii. I believe I have now mentioned almoft the 
whole of the caufes producing a hematemcfis ; and cer- 
tainly the caufes mentioned, are thofe which moft com- 
monly give occalion to that fymptom. Pofllbly, howev- 
er, there may be fome other caufes of it, fuch as that fm- 
gular one mentioned by Sauvage of an aneurifm of the 
aorta burfting into the ftomach : and it is poflible, that 
fome difeafes of other contiguous parts, which have be- 
come clofely adhering to the ftomach, may fometimes, 
by a rupture into the cavity of the ftomach, pour blood 
into it, which is afterwards rejected by vomiting. It is 
pofilble aifo, that abfceffes and ulcerations of the ftomach 
itfelf, may fometimes pour blood into its cavity to be 
thrown up by vomiting. 

I did not think it neccffary, among the fymptomatic 
vomitings of blood, to enumerate thofe from external 
violence, nor, what is analogous to it, that which arifes 
from violent ftraining to vomit ; which laft, however, is 
much more rare than might be expected. In either of 
thc& cafes the nature of the difeafe cannot be doubtful. 
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and the management of it will be readily underftood 
from what has been delivered above with refpecl to 
moderating and refiraining hemorrhagy in general. 

Sect. II. Of the Hefiiaturiay or the Voiding of Blood from 
the Urinary Pajfage. 

Mxxxiii. It is alleged, that an hematuria has occurred 
without any other fymptom of an affection of the kid- 
neys or urinary pafTages being prefent at the fame time ; 
and as this happened to plethoric perfons, and recurred 
at fixed periods, fuch a cafe has been fuppofed to be an 
inftance of idiopathic hematuria, and of the nature of 
thofe active hemorrhagies I have treated of before. 

Mxxxiv. I cannot pofitively deny the exiftence of 
fuch a cafe ; but muft obferve, that there are very few 
inftances of fuch upon the records of phyfic ; that none 
have ever occurred to my obfervation, or to that of my 
friends ; and that the obfervations adduced may be fal- 
lacious, as I have frequently obferved an hematuria with- 
out fymptoms of other affedion of the kidney or urina- 
ry paffages being, for the time, prefent ; whilfl, howev- 
er, fits of a nephralgia calculofa having, before or fopn 
after, happened, rendered it to me fufhciently probable, 
that the hematuria was owing to a wound made by a 
ftone prefent in fome part of the urinary paffages. 

Mxxxv. The exiflence of an idiopathic hematuria is 
further improbable, as a general plethora is more likely 
to produce an hemoptyfis (mxxii.), and as we do nOt 
well know of any circumflances which might determine 
more particularly to the kidneys. An idiopathic hema- 
turia, therefore, mufl certainly be a rare occurrence ; 
and inftances of fymptomatic affections of the fame kind 
are very frequent. 

Mxxxvi. One of the moft frequent is, that hematuria 
which attends the nephralgia calculofa, and feems mani- 
feftly to be owing to a ftone wounding the internal fur- 
face of the pelvis of the kidney or of the ureter. In fuch 
cafes, the blood difcharged with the urine is fometimes 
of a pretty florid color^ but for the moft part is of a dark 
2 
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Ime : the whole of it is fometimes difFufed or diffolved^; 
and therefore entirely fufpended in the urine ; but if it 
is in any large quantity, ?, portion of it is depofited to 
the bottom of the veffel containing the voided blood and 
urine. On diflerentoccadons, the blood voided puts on 
different appearances, if the blood poured out in the 
kidney has hcippencd to ftagnate for fomc time in the 
ureters or bladder, it is fometimes coagulated, and the 
coagulated part is afterwards broken down into a gru- 
mous mafs of a black or dark color, and therefore gives 
the fame color to the urine voided ; or if the quantity 
of broken down blood is fmall, it gives only a brownilh 
urine refembling coffee. It fometimes alfo happens, that 
the blood ftagnating and coagulating in the ureters, takes 
the form of thefe veffels, and is therefore voided under 
the appearance of a worm ; and if the coagulated blood 
happens to have, as it may fometimes have, the gluten 
feparated from the red globules, thefe worm like appear- 
ances have their external furface whitifli, and the whole 
ieemingly form.ing a tube containing a red liquor. I 
have fometimes obl'erved the blood which had feemingly 
been coagulated in the ureter, come away in an almoll 
dry ftate, refembling the half burnt wick of a candle. 

MXxxvii, Thefe are the feveral appearances of the 
blood voided in the hematuria calculofa, when it pro- 
ceeds efpecially from the kidneys or ureter ; and many 
of the fame appearances are obferved when the blood 
proceeds only from the bladder when a ftone is lodged 
there ; but the att-eriding fymptoms will commonly point 
out the different feat of the difcafe. 

In one cafe, when a quantity of blood from the kidney 
or ureter is coagulated in the bladder, and is therefore 
difilcultly thrown out from this, the pain and uneafinefs 
on fuch an occafion may appear chiefly to be in the blad- 
der, though it contains -no ftone ; but the antecedent 
fymptoms will commonly difcover the nature of the dif- 
eafe. 

MX XXVIII. In any of the cafes of the hematuria calcu- 
lofa, it will hardly be neceffary to employ the remedies 
fuitcd to an active hemorrhagy. It will be proper only 
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■Q employ the regimen lit for moderating liemorrhagy 
ill general, and particularly here to avoid every thing or 
ciiciini (lance that might irritate the kidneys or ureters. 
O'l fucli cafes of irritation there is none more frequent or 
more confiderable than the prefence of hardened fasces in 
the colon ; and thcfe therefore are to be frequently re- 
moved, by the frequent ufe of gentle laxatives. 

Mxxxix. The hematuria calculofa may be properly 
coniidered as a cafe of the hematuria violenta : and 
therefore I fubjoin to that the other inflances of hema- 
turia from external violence ; fuch as that from external 
contufion on the region of the kidney, and that from 
the violent or long continued exercife of the mufcles in- 
cumbent on the kidneys. An inflance of the latter caufe 
occurs efpecially in riding. 

MXL. It may alfo be confidered as a cafe of the hem- 
aturia violenta, when the difcafe occurs in confequcnce 
of the taking in of certain acrid fubftances, which pafs 
again efpecially .by the urinary pailagcs ; and, by inflam- 
ing and fweiling the neck of the bladder, bring on a 
rupture of the overdiftended blood-vclTels, and give oc- 
cafion to a bloody urine. The moft noted inftance of 
this is in the effedl of cantharides in a certain quantity, 
any way introduced into the body. And poiTibly fome 
other acrids may have the fame efFecl. 

MXLi. Befide thefc moft frequent inftances of hematu- 
ria, which cannot be confidered as idiopathic hemorrha- 
gies, there are fome other inftances of hematuria men- 
tioned by authors, that arePiill however manifeftly fymp- 
tomatic ; fuch as a difcharge of blood from the urinary 
paffages, in confequence of a fuppreffion of either the 
menftrual or hemorrhoidal flux. Thefe may be confid- 
ered as analogous to the hematemefis produced by the 
like caufes ; and the fcveral reflections made above on 
that fubjecl, will, I think, apply here, and particularly 
the conclufions formed in mxxiv. Inftances, however, 
of either of thefe cafes, and efpecially of the firft, have 
been extremely rare. 

MXLii. Of fuch fymptomatic hematuria there is, how- 
ever, one inftance deferving notice ; and that is, v;hcn a 
3 
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fuppreflion of the hemorrhoidal flux, cither by a com- 
munication of veflcls, or merely by the vicinity of parts, 
occaiions a determination of the blood into the velTels of 
the neck of the bladder, which in confequence of a rixis 
or anaftomofis, pour out blood to be voided either with 
or without the urine. This cafe is what has been nam- 
ed the Hemorrhoides Veficae ; and with fome propriety, 
when it is manifeftly an evacuation vicarious of what 
had before been ufually made from the re£lum. With 
refpect to the management of the hemorrhoides velicas, 
I would apply the whole of the doctrines that I have de- 
livered above, with refpect to the cure of the proper 
hemorrhoidal affection. 

MXLiii. There remains ftill to be mentioned one other 
inftance of fymptomatic hematuria, which is that which 
happens in the cafe of confluent and putrid fmall pox, as 
well as in feveral other inftances of putrid difeafes. The 
blood, in fuch cafes, may be prefumed to come from the 
kidneys ; and I apprehend that it comes from thence in 
confequence of that fluidity which is always produced 
in the blood approaching to a putrid ftate. Such hema- 
turia, therefore, is not to be confidered as a fymptom of 
any affedion of the kidneys, but merely as a mark of the 
putrcfcent flate of the blood. 

MXLiv. In certain difeafes the urine is discharged of 
fuch a deep red color, as to give a fufpicion of its being 
tinged by blood prefent in it ; and this has given occaflon 
to Sauvagcs, amongft the other fpecies of hematuria, to 
mark the hematuria fpuria, and the hematuria lateritia; 
both which, however, he fuppofes to be without any 
blood prefent in the urine. In many cafes it is of im- 
portance, in afcertaining the nature of a difeafe, to de- 
termine whether the red color of urine be from blood 
prefent in it, or from a certain flate of the falts and oils 
which are always in greater or lefTer proportion conftitu- 
ent parts of the urine ; and the queftion may be com- 
monly determined by the following confiderations. 

It has been obferved above, that when any confidera- 
ble quantity of blood is voided with the urine, there is 
always a portion of it depofited at the bottom of the 
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veffel containing the voided blood and urine ; and in fuch 
a cafe there will be no doubt in attributing the color ot 
the urine floating above, to fome part of the blood dif- 
lufed in it. The quefVion, therefore, with refpecl to the 
prefence of blood in the urine, can only occur when no 
fuch dcpofition as 1 have mentioned appears ; and when 
the blood that maybe fuppofed to be prcfent is diflblved 
or -diffufed, and therefore entirely fufpended in the urine. 
In this cafe the prefence of blood may be cornmonly 
known, ift. By the color which blood gives, -different 
from any urine without blood that I have ever fecn ; 
and 1 think a little experience will enable moft perfons 
to -make this diftinc^ion. 2dly, By this, that the prd-- 
ence of blood always diminiflics the tranfparency of the 
urine with which it is mixed : and it is very (eldom that 
urine,1though very high colored, lofes its tranfparency ; 
atleaft this hardly ever appears, if t^e urine is examined 
when recently voided. 3dly, When urine has blood mix- 
ed with it, it tinges a piece of linen dipped into it with a 
red color, which thehighcft colored urine without blcod 
ne\'er does. 4thly, Highjcolored urine witliout blood, 
upon cooling, and remaining at reft in a velfel, almcft 
alwayb depofits a lateritious fediment ; and if upon any 
occafion bloody urine fhould depofit a fediment that may 
be of a portion of the blood formerly diffufed in it, the 
difference however may be difcerned by this that the 
fediment depofited by urine without blood, -upon the 
urine's being again heated, will be entirely rcdiilblved, 
which will not happen to any fediment from blood. 
Laftly, we know no ftate of urine without blood, which 
{hows any portion of it coagulable by a heat equal to 
that of boiling water ; but .blood duffufcd in urine is flill 
coagulable by fuch a heat : and by this teft, therefore, 
the°prcfence of blood in urine may be commonly afcer- 
tained. 
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OF PROFLUVf A*3 OR FLUX- 
ES, WITH PYREXIA. 



INTRODUCTION. 



MXLv. Jc ORMER iiofologifts havc eftabllflied a 
clafs of difeafes under the title of Fluxes, or Profluvia ; 
but, as in this clafs they have brought together a great 
nunnber of difeafes, which have nothing in common, 
excepting the fmgle circumftance of an increafed dif- 
charge of fluids, and which alio are, in other repeals, 
very dcfferent from one another ; I have avoided fo im- 
proper an arrangement, and have diftributed moft of the 
difeafes comprehended in fuch a clafs by the nofologifts, 
into places more natural and proper for them. I have, 
indeed, ftill employed here the general title ; but I con- 
fine it to fuch fluxes only, as are conftantly attended with 
pyrexia, and which therefore necelfarily belong to the 
clafs of difeafes of which I am now treating. 

Of the fluxes which may be confidered as being very 
conftantly febrile difeafes, there are only two, the catarrh 
and dyfentery j and of thefe therefore I now proceed to 
treat. 

* Pyrexia, attended with an iacrcafed excretion of a matter not naturally 
bloody. Syn. No/. 
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CHAP. I. 

OF THE CATARRH*. 

MXLVi. 1 HE catarrh is an increafed excretion 
of mucus from the mucous membrane of the nofe, fau- 
ces, and bronchiac, attended with pyrexia. 

Praftical writers and nofologifts have diflinguiflied 
the difeafe by different appellations, according as it hap- 
pens to affed thofe different parts of the mucous mem- 
brane, the one part more or lefs than the other : But I 
am of opinion, that the difeafe although affecling differ- 
ent parts, is always of the fame nature, and proceeds 
from the fame caufe. Very commonly indeed thofe dif- 
ferent parts are affeded at the fame time ; and therefore 
there can be little room for the diflinclion mentioned. 

The difeafe has been frequently treated of under the 
title of Tuflis, or Cough ; and a cough, indeed, always 
attends the chief form of catarrh, that is, tlie increafed 
excretion from the broncjhias : but a cough is fo often a 
fymptom of many other affections, which are very differ- 
ent fro. ti one another, that it is improperly employed as 
a generic title. 

MXLvii. The remote caufe of catarrh is, mofl common- 
ly, cold applied to the body. This application of cold 
producing catarrh, can in many cafes be diftin6tly obferv- 
ed ; and I believe it would alw.ays be fo, were men ac- 
quainted with, and attentive to, the ch'cumflances which 
determine cold to act upon the body. See xciv. — 
xcvi. 

From the fame paragraphs we may Icarn what in fome 
perfons gives a predifpolition to catarrh. 

MXLviii. The difeafe, of which I am now to treat, 
generally begins with fome difficulty of breathing 
through the nofe, and with a fcnfe of fome fulnefs flop- 
ping up that palfage. This is alfo often attended with 
fome dull pain and a fenfc of weight in the forehead, as 

* Pyrexia, often contagious, accompanied with an increafed excretion cf 
mucus from the nieT.brane cf the iiofO; f.mcc:;; and bronchia?. Syn. Naf. 
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well as fome ftiftnefs in the motion of the eyes. Thefe 
feelings, fometimes at their very firft beginning, and al- 
ways ibon after, are attended with the diftillation from 
the nofe, and fometimes from the eyes, of a thin fluid, 
which is often found to be fomewhat acrid, both by its 
tafte, and by its fretting the parts over which it pafTcs. 

MXLix. Thefe fymptoms conftitute the coryza and 
p-avedo of medical authors, and are commonly attended 
with a fenfe of laffitude over the whole body. Some- 
times cold fhiverings are felt, at leaft the body is more 
fenfible than ufual to the coldnefs of the air ; and with 
all this the pulfe becomes, efpecially in the evenings, 
more frequent than ordinary. 

ML. Thefe fymptoms feldom continue long before 
they are accompanied with fome hoarfenefs, and a fenfe 
of roughnefs and forenefs in the trachea, and with fome 
difficulty of breathing, attributed to a fenfe of flraitnefs 
of the cheft, and attended with a cough which feems to 
arife from fome irritation felt at the glottis. The cough 
is generally at firft dry, occalioning pains about the cheft 
and more efpecially in the brcaft. Sometimes, togeth- 
er with thefe fymyptoms, pains refembUng thofe of the 
rheumatifm, ar£ felt in feveral parts of the body, partic- 
ularly about the neck and head. While thefe fymptoms 
take place, the appetite is impaired, fome thirft arifes, 
and a general lafiitude is felt over all the body. 

MLi*. Thefe fymptoms (mxlvhi. — ml.) mark the vio- 
lence and height of the difeafc ; which, however, does 
not commonly continue long. By degrees the cough 
becomes attended with a copious exrretion of muciis, 
which is at firft thin, but, gradually becoming thicker, 
is brought up with Icfs frequent and lefs laborious 
coughing. The hoarfenefs and forenefs of the trachea 
likewife going off, the febrile fymptoms abating, the 
cough becoming lefs frequent, and with lefs expec1:ora. 
tion the difeafe feon after ccafes altogether. 

MLii. Such is generally the courfe of this difeafe 
which is commonly neither tedious nor dangerous ; but 
upon fome occalTions, it is in both refpe(Ss otherwife. 
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A perfon affefltd with catarrh feems to be more than u- 
fually liable to be affected by cold air ; and in that con- 
dition, if expofed to cold, the difeafe, which fcemed to 
be yielding is often brought back with greater violence 
than before ; and is rendered not only more tedious 
than otherwife it would have been, but alio more dan- 
gerous by the fupervening of other difeafcs. 

' MLin. Some degree of the cynanche tonfiUaris often 
accompanies the catarrh ; and, when the latter is aggra- 
vated by a freih application of cold, the cynanche alio be- 
comes more violent and dangerous, in confec^uence of 
the cough which is prefent at the fame time. 

MLiv. When a catarrh has been occafioned by a vio- 
lent' caufe ; when it has been aggravated by improper 
management ; and efpecially when it has been rendered 
more violent by frefli and repeated applications of cold, 
it often pafTes into a pneumonic inflammation attended 
with the utmoft danger. 

MLv. Unlefs, however, fuch accidents as thcfe of mlii. 
— MLIV. happen, a catarrh, in found perfons not far ad- 
vancc4 in life, v, I think, always a flight'difeafe, and at- 
tended with little danger. But in perfons of a phthifical 
difpofition, a catarrh may readily produce a hemoptyfis, 
or perhaps form tubercles in the lungs ; and more cer- 
tainly, in perfons who have tubercles already formed in 
the lungs, an accidental catarrh may occafion the in- 
flammation of thefe tubercles, and in confequence pro- 
duce a phthifjs pulmonalis. 

MLvi. In elderly perfons, a catarrh fometimes proves 
a dangerous difeafe. Many perfons, as they advance in 
life, and efpecially after they have arrived at old age, 
have the natural mucus of the lungs poured out in great- ■ 
er quantity, and confequently requiring a frequent ex- 
pectoration. If therefore a catarrh happen to fuch per- 
fons, and increafe the alllux of fluids to the lungs, with 
fome degree of inflammation, it may produce the peri- 
pneumonia notha, which in fuch cafes is very often fa- 
tal. See cccLxxvi. — ccclxxxii. 

MLvii. The proximate caufe of catarrh feems to be 
an increafed afflux of fluids to the mucous membr;ine of 
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the nofe, fauces, and bronchise, alon^i; with fome degree 
•of inflammation affecting thele parts. The latter cir- 
cumllance is confirmed by this, that in the cafe of ca- 
tarrh, the blood drawn from a vein commonly exhib- 
its the fame inflammatory cruft which appears in the 
cafe of phlegmaliae. 

MLViii. The apphcation of cold which occafions a ca- 
tarrh, probably operates by diminifhing the perfpiration 
ufually made by the fkin, and which is therefore deter- 
mined to the mucous membrane of the parts above ihen- 
tioned*. As a part of the weight which the body dai- 
ly lofes by infenfible evacuation, is owing to an exhala- 
tion from the lungs, there is probably a connexion be- 
tween this exhalation and the cutaneous perfpiration, fo 
that the one may be increafed in proportion as the other 
is diminiflied : and therefore we may underftand how 
the diminution of cutaneous perfpiration, in confcqucnce 
of the application of cold, may incrcafc the afflux of flu- 
ids to the lungs, and thereby produce catarrh. 

iviLix. There are fome obfervations made by Dr. James 
Keil which may feem\o render this matter doubtful ; 
but there is fallacy in his obfervations. The evident ef- 
fects of cold in producing coryza, leave the matter in 
general without doubt ; and there are feveral other cir- 
cumftances which fhow a connection between the lungs 
and the furface of the body. 

MLX. Whether, from the fuppreflion of perfpiration, 
a catarrh be produced merely by an increafed afflux of 
fluids, or whether the matter of perfpiration be at the 
fame time determined to the mucous glands,and there cx- 

* This explanation of the operation of the exciting caufe of catarrh, is 
by no means fatiifadtoi y ; it is not ealily conceivable how an obftrixftion of 
pt>rfyirati>n ftiould be peculiarly determined to the membranes of the bron- 
chiz and fauces, or by what fympathy thedimmilhed adion on the fuiface 
fliculd be attended with an increafrd'aiSion of thefe parts. In thiscafethe 
do(ft,ine of the ce'ebrated Dr. Brown is happily applied; and thcaccumu- 
1-vtion of excitabi itv which takea place in the n-embrane during the ablhac- 
tion of the ufual ftimulus of heat, prepares it for an incieafed adtion upon 
the renovation <f this ftimulus. Hence, the quief ence prcduced by inhaling 
the cold air, is fucctcded by an inP.dmmatory affedtinn V'hen the heat is re- 
newed. The impropriety of the warm treatment which fume follow, from 
an idea that this complaint arifes from cold, in the vulgar acceptation cf the 
word, rault be obvloui from the abcve flatLmcnt. 
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cite a particular irritation, may be uncertain ; but the 
latter fuppofition is fufliciently probable. 

MLxi. Although, in the cafe of a common catarrh, 
which U in many inftances fporadic, it may be doubtful 
whether any morbific matter be applied to the mucous 
glands ; it is, however, certain, that the fymptoms of a 
catarrh do frequently depend upon fiich a matter being 
applied to thefe glands, as appears from the cafe of mea- 
fleSj chin-cough, and efpecially from the frequent occur- 
rence of contagious and epidemical catarrh. 

MLXii. llie mention of this laftleads me to obferve, 
that there are two fpecies of catarrh, as I have marked in 
my Synopfis of Nofology. One of thefe as I fuppofe, is 
produced by cold alone, as has been explained above ; 
and the other feems manifeflly to be produced by a fpe- 
cific contagion. 

Of fuch contagious catarrhs, I have pointed out in the 
Synopfis many inftances occurring from the 14th cen- 
tury down to the prefent day. In all thefe inftances the 
phenomena have been much the fame ; and the difeafe 
has always been particularly remarkable in this, that it 
has been the moft widely and generally fpreading epi- 
demic known. It has feldom appeared in any one coun- 
try of Europe, without appearing fucceflively in every 
other part of it ; and, in fome inftances, it has been even 
transferred to America, and has been fpread over that 
continent, fo far as we have had opportunities of being 
informed. 

MLxni. The catarrh from contagion appears with 
nearly the fame fymptoms as thofe mentioned mxlviii. 
— ML» It feems often to come on in confequenee of the 
application of cold. It comes on with more cold fliiv- 
ering than the catarrh arifing from cold alone, and foon- 
er fliows febrile fymptoms, and thefe likewife in a more 
conftderable degree. Accordingly, it more fpeedily runs 
its courfe, which is commonly finifhed in a few days. 
It fometimes terminates by a fpontaneous fweat ; and 
this, in fome perfons, produces a mihary eruption. It 
is, however, the febrile ftate of this difeafe efpecially, 
that is finifhed in a fev/ days : for the cough, and other 
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catarrhal fymptoms, do frequently continue longer ; ai^d 
often, when they appear to be going off, they are renew- 
ed by any frefli application of cold. 

MLxiv. Confidering the number of perfons who arc 
affefted with catarrh, of either the one fpecies or the 
other, and cfcape from it quickly without any hurt, it 
may be allowed to be a difeafe very free from danger : 
but it is not always to be confidered as fuch ; for in 
fome perfons it is accompanied with pneumonic inflam- 
mation. In the phthifically difpofed, it often accelerates 
the coming on of phthifis ; and in elderly perfons it fre- 
quently proves fatal in the manner explained above, 
MLiv. and mjLvi. 

MLxv« The cure of catarrh is nearly the fame, whcth* 
er it proceed from cold ot contagion ; with this differ- 
ence, that in the latter cafe, remedies are commonly 
more neceffary than in the former. 

In the cafes of a moderate difeafe. It is commonly fuf- 
iicient to avoid cold, and to ablfain from animal food 
for fome days; or perhaps to lie a bed, and, by taking 
frequently of fome mild and diluent drink a little 
warmed, to promote a very gentle fweat ; and after 
thefe to take care to return very gradually only, to the 
ufe of the free air. 

MLxvi. When the difeafe is more violent, rot only 
the antiphlogiftic regimen mufl be exactly obferved, 
but various remedies alfo become neceffary. 

To take off the phlogiftic diathefis which always at- 
tends this difeafe, blood letting, in a larger or fmaller 
quantity, and repeated according as the fymptoms fliall 
require, is the proper remedy. 

For reftoring the determination of the fluids to the 
furface of the body, and at the fame time for expeding 
the fecretion of mucus in the lungs, which may take off 
the inflamm.ation of its membrane, vomiting is the moft 
effectual means , 

For the latter purpofe, it has been fuppofed, that 
fquills, gum ammoniac, the volatile alkali, and fome 
other medicines, might be ufeful : but their eflicacy has 
never appeared to me to be eonfiderablc ; and, if fquills 
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have ever been very ufcful, It feems to liave been rath- 
cr by their emetic, than by their expectorant powers. 

When the inflammatory affections of the lungs feem 
to be confiderable, it is proper, befides blood letting, to 
apply bliflers on iome part of the thorax. 

As a cough is often the moft troublefomc circum- 
ftance of this difeafe, fo demulcents may be employed 
to alleviate it. See ccclxxiii. 

But, after the inflammatory fymptoms have much a- 
bated, if the cough ir.ould fl:ill continue, opiates afford 
the mofl effe(5lual means of relieving it ; and, in the 
circumftances jufl; now mentioned, they may be very 
fafely employed. See ccclxxv. 

After the inflammatory and febrile ftates of this dif- 
eafe are almoft entirely gone, the moft effectual means of 
difcuffmg all remains of the catarrhal affection, is by 
fome exercife of gefliation diligently employed. 



CHAP. II. 

OF THE DYSENTERY.*. 

Mlxvii. 1 HE dyfentery is a difeafe in which the 
patient has frequent ftools, accompanied with much gri- 
ping, and followed by a tenefmus. The itools, though 
frequent^ are generally in fm.all quantity ; and the mat- 
ter voided is chiefly mucus, fometimes rriixed with blood. 
At the fame time, the natural faeces feldom appear ; and 
when they do, it is generally in a com pact and hardened 
form. 

MLxviii. This difeafe occurs efpecially in fummer and 
autumn, at the fame time with autumnal intermattent 
and remittent fevers ; and with thefe it is fometimes 
combined or comphcated. 

MLXix. The difeafe comes on fometimes with cold 
fhiverings, and other fymptoms of pyrexia ; but mors 

* Contagious pyrexia, accompanied with frequent mucous or bloody' 
fto3l8, while the natural faces are generally letained ; gripes and lenefmus'. 
Sjn.Nof. 
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commonly the fymptoms of the topical affection appear 
iirft. The belly is coftive, with an unufual flatulence in 
the bowels. Sometimes, though more rarely, fome de- 
gree of diarrhoea is the firft appearance. In moft cafes 
the difeafe begins with griping, and a frequent inclina- 
tion to go to llool. In indulging this, little is voided ; 
but fome tenefmus attends it. By degrees the ftools be- 
come more frequent, the griping more fevere, and the 
tenefmus more confiderable. Along with thefe fymp- 
toms there is a lofs of appetite ; and frequently ficknefs, 
naufea, and vomiting, alfo affecting the patient. At the 
fame time there is always more or lefs of pyrexia prefent 
which is fometimes of the remittent kind, and obfervcs 
a tertian period. Sometimes the fever is manifeftly in- 
flammatory, and very often of a putrid kind. Thefe fe- 
brile Hates continue to accompany the difeafe during its 
whole courfe, efpecially when it terminates foon in a fa- 
tal manner. In other cafes, the febrile ftate almoft en- 
tirely difappears, while the proper dyfenteric fymptoms 
remain for a long time after. 

MLXX. In the courfe of the difeafe, whether of a fliort- 
er or longer duration, the matter voided by ftool is very 
various. Sometimes it is merely a mucous matter, with- 
out any blood, exhibiting that difeafe which Dr. Roedc- 
rer has named the jnorbus mucofusl and others the dyfenie' 
ria alba. For the moft part, however, the mucus dlf- 
charged is more or lefs mixed with blood. This fome- 
times appears only in ftreaks amongft the mucus ; but 
at other times is more copious, tinging the whole of the 
matter difcharged ; and upon fome occalions a pure and 
unmixed blood is voided ia confiderable quantity. In 
other refpecls, the matter voided is varioufly changed in 
color and confiftence, and is commonly of a ftrong and 
unufually fetid odor. It is probable that fometimes a 
genuine pus is voided, and frequently a putrid fanics, 
proceeding from gangrenous parts. There are very of- 
ten mixed with the liquid matter, fome films of a mem- 
braneous appearance, and frequently fome fmall maffes 
of a feemingly febaceous matter. 
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MLXXi. While theftools confifting of thefe various 
matters are, in many inftances, exceedingly frequent, it 
is feldom that natural faeces appear in them -, and wher* 
they do appear, it is, as I have mentioned, in the form 
of fcybala, that is, in fomewhat hardened, feparate balls. 
When thefe are voided,\vhether by the efforts of nature, 
or as folicitedby art, they procure a remiflion of all the 
fymptoms, and more efpecially of the frequent flools, 
griping, and tenefmus. 

MLxxii. Accompanied with thefe circumftances, the 
difeafe proceeds for a longer or a fhorter time. When 
the pyrexia attending it is of a violent inflammatory 
kind, and more efpecially when it is of i very putrid na- 
ture, the difeafe often terminates fatally in a very few 
days, with all the marks of a fupervening gangrene. 
When the febrile flate is more moderate, or difappears 
altogether, the difeafe is often protracted for weeks, and 
even for months ; but even then, after a various dura- 
tion, it often terminates fatally, and generally in confe- 
quence of a return and confiderable aggravation of the 
inflammatory and putrid fliates. In fome cafes, the dif- 
eafe ceafes fpontaneoufly ; the frequency of fl:ools, the 
griping, and tenefmus, gradually diminiftiing while nat- 
ural fl:ools return. In other cafes, the difeafe, with 
moderate fymptoms, continues long, and ends in a diar- 
rhoea, fometimes accompanied with lienteric fymptoms. 

MLxxiii. The remote caufes of this difeafe have been 
varioufly judged of. It generally arifes in fummer or 
autumn, after confiderable heats have prevailed for fome 
time, and efpecially after very warm and at the fame 
time very dry ftates of the weather ; and the difeafe is 
much more frequent in warm than in cooler climates. 
It happens, therefore, in the fame circumftances and fea- 
lons which confiderably affeft the fliate of the bile in the 
human body ; but as the cholera is often without any 
dyfcnteric fymptoms, and copious difcharges of bile have 
been found to relieve the fymptoms of dyfentery, it is 
diflicult to determine what connexion the difeafe has 
with the Hate of the bile. 
A A 
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ML XXIV. It has been obferved, that the effluvia from 
very putrid animal fubftances, readily afFed the alimen- 
tary canal ; and upon fome occafions they certainly 
produce a diarrhoea : but whether they ever produce 
a genuine dyfentery, I have not been able to learn with 
certainty. 

MLXxv. The dyfentery does often manifeftly arife from 
the application of cold, but the difeafe is always conta- 
gious ; and, by the propagation of fuch contagion, inde- 
pendent of cold, or other exciting caufes, it becomes ep- 
idemic in camps and other places. It is therefore to be 
<Joubted, if the application of cold does ever produce the 
difeafe, unlefs where the fpecific contagion has been pre- 
yioufly received into the body : And upon the whole, it 
as probable, that a fpecific contagion is to be confidered 
as always the remote caufe of this difeafe. 

MLXxvi. Whether this contagion, like many others, 
Tdc of a permanent nature, and only fliows its effefts in 
certain circumftances which render it adive, or if it be 
occafionally produced, I cannot determine. Neither, if 
the latter fuppofition be received, can I fay by what 
3neans it may be generated. As little do we know any 
thing of its nature, confidered in itfelf ; or at moft this 
only, that, in common with may other contagions, it 
appears to be commonly of a putrid nature, and capable 
of inducing a putrefcent tendency in the human body. 
This, however, does not at all explain its peculiar power 
in inducing thofe fymptoms which properly and effen- 
tially conftitute the difeafe of dyfentery, (mlxvii.) 

MLXxvii. Of thefe fymptoms, the proximate caufe is 
flill obfcure. The common opinion has been, that the 
difeafe depends upon an acrid matter received into, or 
generated in the inteftines themfelves, exciting their per- 
iilaltic motion, and thereby producing the frequent 
Hools which occur in this difeafe. But this fuppofition 
cannot be admitted; for, in all the inftances known of ac- 
rid fubftances applied to the inteftines and producing 
frequent ftools, they at the fame time produce copious 
ftools, as might be expefted from acrid fubftances applied 
to any length of the inteftines. This, however, is not 
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the cafe in dyfentery ; in which the ftools, however fre- 
quent, are generally in very fmall quantityj and fuch as 
may be fuppofed to proceed from the lower parts of the 
rcclum only. With rcfped to the fuperior portions o£ 
the inteftines, and particularly thofe of the colon, it is 
probable they are under a preternatural and confidera- 
ble degree of conftriclion ; for as 1 have obferved above, 
the natural faeces are feldom voided ; and when they are, 
it is in a form which gives reafon to fuppofe, they have 
been long retained in the cells of the c6lon, and confe- 
quently that the colon had been affefted with a preter- 
natural conftri^Vion. This is confirmed by almoft all the 
diffections which have been made of the bodies of dyfen- 
teric patients, in which, when gangrene had not entirely 
deftroyed the texture and form of the parts, confidera- 
ble portions of the great guts have been found affefted 
with a very confiderable conftriftion. 

MLXxvni. I apprehend, therefore, that the proximate 
caufe of dyfentery, or at leaft the chief part of the proxi- 
mate caufe, conlilb in a preternatural confl:ri(ftion of the 
colon, occafioning at the fame time thofe fpafmodic ef- 
forts which are felt in fevere gripings, and which efforts^ 
propagated downwards to the reclum, occafion there the 
frequent mucous ftools and tenefmus. But, whether this 
explanation Ihall be admitted or not, it will ftill remain 
certain, that hardened faeces retained in the colon are 
the caufe of the griping, frequent ftools, and tenefmus : 
for the evacuation of thefe fa;ces, whether by nature or 
by artj gives relief from the fymptoms mentioned ; and 
it will be in ore fully and ufefuUy confirmed by this, that 
the rnoft immediate and fuccefsful cure of dyfentery is 
obtained by an early and conftant attention to the pre- 
venting the conftri(^ion, an the frequent ftagnation of 
fasces in the colon. 

MLxxix. In this manner I have endeavored to afcertain 
the proximate caufe of dyfentery, and therefore to point 
out alfo the principal part of the cure, which, from want 
of the proper view of the nature of the difeafe, feems to 
have been in feveral refpefts fluduating and undetermin- 
ed among pradlitioners. 
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MLxxx. The moll eminent of our late praditlonery,, 
and of greateft experience in this difeafe, feem to be of 
opinion, that the difeafe is to be cured moft effectually 
by purging affiduoufly employed. The means may be va- 
rious ; but the moft gentle laxatives are ufually fulHcient; 
and as they muft be frequently repeated, the moll gentle 
are the moft fafe ; the more efpecially as an inflammato- 
ry ftate fo frequently accompanies the difeafe. What- 
ever laxatives produce an evacuation of natural faeces,, 
and a confequent remiftion of the fymptoms, will be fuffi- 
cient to effectuate the cure. But if gentle laxatives fhall 
not produce the evacuation now mentioned, fome more 
powerful medicines muft be employed : and I have found 
nothing more proper or convenient than tartar emetic, 
given in fmall dofes, and at fuch intervals as may deter- 
mine their operation to be chiefly by ftool. Rhubarb, fo. 
frequently employed, is in feveral refpecls amongft the 
moll; improper purgatives. 

MLxxxi. Vomiting has been held a principal remedy 
in this difeafe ;. and may be ufe^ufly employed in the be- 
ginning of it, with a view to both the ftate of the ftom- 
ach and of the fever ; but it is not necelfary to repeat it 
often ; and unlefs the emetics employed operate alfo by 
llool, they are of little fervice. Ipecacuanha feems to 
poifefs no fpecific pov^^er ;, and it proves only ufeful 
when fo managed as to operate chiefly by ftool. 

MLXxxn. For relieving the conftricVion of the colon^ 
and evacuating the retained faeces, glyfters* may fome- 
times be ufeful : but they are feldom lb effeclual as laxa- 
tives- given by the mouth ; and acrid glyfters, if they be 
not efi'ecl'ual in evacuating the colon, may prove hurtful 
by ftimuiatiog the reclum too much. 

.MLXxxiii. The frequent and fevere griping attending 
this difeafe, leads almoft neceflarily to the ufe of opiates, 
and they are very afteclual for the purpofe of relieving 

*Al'hough glyftprs given for the purpofe of procuring an evacuation of 
the faeces, are by no rre\ns fo efficacious as laxatives given by the mouth, 
plyftc-R of another ki'ul, for allaying the irritation and tecefmus, may be 
fjnietimes employed with advantage, as, 
Ik Gelatin. Amyii, J iv. 

Tina, opii, 3 i. M. ft. Enema. 
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from the gripes ; but by occafioning an interruption of 
the action of the fmall guts, they favor the conftriclion 
of the colon, and thereby fometimes aggravate thedif- 
cafs : and if at the fame time the ufe of them fuperfedc 
in any meafurc the employing of purgatives, it common- 
ly does much mifchief j 1 beheve it indeed to be only the 
neglecl of purging that renders theufe of opiates very 
neceflary. 

MLXxxiv. When the gripes are both frequent and fe- 
vere, they may fometimes be relieved by the employ- 
ment of a femicupiumi, or by a fomentation of the abdo- 
men, continued for fome tim€. -In the fame cafe, the 
pains may be reheved, and as 1 think, the conlhiclion of 
the colon m.ay be taken oft', by blifters applied to the 
lower belly. 

MLxxxv. At the beginning of this difeafe, when the 
fever is any way confidcrable, blood letting, in patients 
of tolerable vigor, may be proper and neceffary ; and 
when the pulfe is full and harG*^ with other fyraptoms of 
an inflammatory difpoiition, blood letting ought to be re- 
peated. But, as the fever attending dyfentcry is often 
of a putrid kind, or does, in the courle of the difeafc, 
become foon of that nature, blood letting muft be em- 
ployed with great caution. 

MLxxxvr. From the account now given of the na- 
ture of this difeafe, it will be fufficiently obvious, that 
the ufe of aftringents in the beginning of it muft be ab- 
folutely pernicious*. 

MLXxxvii, Whether an acrid matter be the original 
caufe of this difeafe, m.ay be uncertain : but from the 
indigeftion and the ftagnation of fluids in the ftom.ach, 
which attend the difeafe, it may be prefumcd, that 

* Although in the ra-Ijr ftap-es of c'vrenferyj even sftcr the feces Ii?.ve 
been properly evacuated: aftriu^ents are rather Ambipuouf, when ihe com- 
plaint is advanced, and threater;s to depenera'-e into a chronic fate, th^y 
may be had recourfe to with no fmall bercfit. The following foimu'a 'vviil be 
found convenient : 

REIefl. Catecha, .t ij. 
Tind. Opiigutt.lx. 
Aq. Fontan. ^ iv. 
Cinnamon. Simp. J i. 
Syr. Simp. J ^. m.fr. na'xt. cujus cnr iU cochl. i.pofl fmuulas re:-!c3 
liquitlas. 
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fome acrid matters are conftantly prefent in the ftomacli 
and inteftines, and therefore that demulcents may be al- 
ways ufefully employed. At the fame time, from this 
confider^tion, that mild oily matters thrown into the in- 
teftines in conliderable quantity always prove laxative,! 
am of opinion that the oleaginous demulcents are the moft 
ufeful. 

MLxxxvin. As this difeafe is fo Often of an inflamma- 
tory or of a putrid nature, it is evident that the diet em- 
ployed in it fhould be vegetable and acefcent. Milk in 
its entire ftate is of doubtful quality in many cafes ; but 
fome portion of the cream is often allowable, and whey is 
always proper. 

In the firft ftages of the difeafe, the fweet and fubacid 
fruits are allowable, and even proper. It is in the more 
advanced ftages only, that any morbid acidity feems to 
prevail in the ftomach, and to require fome referve in the 
ufe of acefcents. At the beginning of the difeafe, abfor- 
Ipents feem to be fuperfluous ; and by their aflringent 
and feptic powers they may be hurtful. 

MLxxxix. "When this difeafe is complicated with an 
intermittent fever, and is protracted from that circum- 
ftance chiefly, it is to be treated as an intermittent, by 
adminiftering the Peruvian bark, which, however, in thq 
earlier periods of the difeafe, is hardly to be admitted. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Mxc. In a certain view, almoft the whole 
of the difeafes of the human body might be called Ner- 
vous : but there would be no ufe for fuch a general ap- 
pellation ; and, on the other hand, it feems improper to 
limit the term, in the loofe inaccurate manner in which 
it has been hitherto applied, to hyfteric and hypochon- 
driacal diibrders, which are themlelves hardly to be de- 
fined with fufficient preciiiom 

MXC I. In this place I propofe to comprehend, under 
the title of Neuroses, all thofe preternatural affec- 
tions offenfe or motion, which are without pyrexia as 
a part of the primary difeafe ; and all thofe which do 
not depend upon a topical affection of the organs, but 
upon a more general affection of the nervous fyfi:era, 
and of thofe powers of the fyflcm upon which fenfe and 
motion more efpecially depend. 

MXC II. Of fuch difeafes I have eftabliUed a clafs, un- 
der the Htle of Neuroses, or Nervous Diseases. Thefc 
I again diftinguifh, as they confift, either in the interrup- 
tion and debility of the powers of fenfe and motion, or 
in the irregularity with which thcfe powers are exercif- 
ed ; and have accordingly arranged them under the 
four orders oi Co7}iata, Adynajnia., Spaf?ni, and Vefinia, to 
be defined as we proceed to treat of them more particu- 
larly. 

*Senfeand motion impaired, without idiopathic pyrexia, or any focal 
difeafe. Sjfn.Nof. 



BOOK 1. 

OF C O M A T A* 

OR OF TH? 

LOSS OF VOLUNTARY MOTION. 



Mxciii. U NDER this title are comprehended 
thofe affections which have been commonly called the 
Soporofe difeafes ; but they are moft properly diflin- 
guilhed by their conlifting in fome interruption or fuppref- 
hon of the powers of fenfe and voluntary motion, or of 
what are called the animal fundions. Thefe are indeed 
ufually fufpended in the time of natural fleep : but of ajl 
the difeafes to be comprehended under our title, fleep, 
or even the appearance of it, is not conftantly afymp- 
tom. Of fuch difeafes I can mark and properly explain 
two genera only, which come under the titles of AtQ^ 
fleicy and PaJfy^ 



CHAP. I. 

OF APOPLEXYf. 

Mxciv. Apoplexy is that difeafe in which 
the whole of the external and internal fenfes, and the 
whole of the voluntary motions, are in fome degree abol- 

* A diminution of volantary motioDj accompanied with fleep or an inter- 
ruption of the fenfes. Sjn. No/. 

t A diminution of almoft all voluntary motion, with fleep more or lefs 
profound, while the aftioa of the heart and arterici continues. 
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ifhcd ; v/hlicrefpi ration and the aclion of the heart contin- 
ue to be ptrfonncd. By its being an affcclion of the ivholc 
of thepowersof icnfe andof volutary motion, we diftin- 
guifli it fromPj/y; and by its being with the continuance 
of refpiration and the action of the heart, it is diftinguifli- 
ed from Syncope. 1 have further added to the ordinary 
definition of apoplexy, that the abolition of the powers 
of fenfe and motion is in Jome degree only *, meaning by 
this to imply, that, under the title of Apoplexy, are here 
comprehended thofe difeafes which, as diifering from it 
in degree only, cannot, with a view either to pathology 
or pradlice, be properly diftinguilhed from it. Such 
are the difeafes fomctimcs treated of under the names 
of Carus, Cataphora, Coma^ and Lethargus. 

Mxcv. Apoplexy, in all its different degrees, moll com- 
monly affecls perfons advanced in life, and efpecially 
thofe above fixty years of age. It moft ufually aifecls 
perfons of large heads and fhort necks, perfons of a cor- 
pulent habit, perfons who have paiTcd an indolent life 
and ufed a full diet, and efpccially thofe who have in- 
dulged in frequent intoxication. Men who have long 
labored ;ander a frequent and copious difchargc of blocd 
from the hemorrhoidal velTels, upon either the fuppref- 
fion or fpontaneous ceafing of that difcharge, are partic- 
ularly liable to be affected with apoplexy. 

Mxcvi. This difeafe frequently comes on very fud- 
denly : but in many cafes it is preceded by various fymp- 
toms, fuch as frequent fits of giddinefs, frequent head- 
achs, a hemorrhagy from the nofe, fome tranfitory in- 
terruptions of feeing and hearing, fome falfe vifion and 
hearing, fome tranfitory degree of numbnefs or lofs of 
motion in the extremities, fome faltering of the tongue 
in fpeaking, a lofs of memory, a frequent drowfinefs, 
and frequent fits of incubus. 

Mxcvii. An attention to thefe fymptoms, and to the 
predifponent circumftances (mxcv.), will often enable 
us to forefee the more violent attacks of this difeafe. 

species 1. Apoplexy {San^uinea) with marks of general plethora, and 
chiefly of the head. 

Species, z. Apoplexy (Sero/a) in leucophlegmatic habits, and for the moft 
part in old men. Sjn. Nof. 
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Mxcviii. When the difeafe comes on fuddenly to a 
confiderable degree, it has been frequently obferved to 
have been immediately induced by violent exercilc ; by 
a full and long continued infpirat ion ; by a fit of anger; 
by much external heat, efpecially that ariling from a 
crowded afTembly of people : by warm bathing ; by in- 
toxication ; by long (looping with the head down ; and 
by a tight ligature about the neck. The difeafe has been 
remarked to make its attacks moft frequently in the 
fpring feafon, and efpecially when the vtrnal heat fud- 
denly fucceeds to the winter cold. 

Mxcix. The fymptoms denoting the prefence of this 
difeafe will be iufficicntly known from the definition 
given Mxciv. Although the whole of the body i? af- 
fected with the lofs of fenfe and motion, it fometimes 
takes place more upon one fide of the body than the 
other ; and, in that cafe, the fide leaft affected with pal- 
fy is fometimes affected with convulfions. In this dif- 
eafe there is often a fi:ertorous breathing ; and this has 
been faid to be a mark of the moft violent fi:ate of the 
difeafe : but it is not always prefent even in the moft 
complete form or mofi: violent degree of the difeafe. 

Mc. The proximate caufe of this difeafe may be, in gen- 
eral, whatever interrupts the motion of the nervous 
power from the brain to the mufcles of voluntary mo- 
tion ; or, in fo far as fenfe is affected, whatever interrupts 
the motion of tlie nervous power from the fentient ex- 
tremities of the nerves to the brain. 

Mci. Such an interruption of the motions of the ner- 
vous power may be occafioned, either by fome comprejjion 
eflhe origin of the nerves^ or by fomething dejiroying the ma- 
bility of the nervous power. Both thefe caufes we muft 
treat of more particularly ; and, firfi:, of that of com- 
prefilon, feemingly the moft frequent occafion of apo- 
plexy, and perhaps the occafion of all thofe apoplexies 
arifingc from internal caufes. 

Mcli. The lofs of fenfe and motion in particular parts 
of the body, may be occafioned by a compreffion, either 
of the origin of certain nerves only, or of the fame nerves 
in fome part of their courfe from the brain to the ©r- 
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gans of fenfe and motion Such cafes of partial com- 
preflion will be more properly confidered hereafcer ; and 
the afleclion I am now to treat of being general, it muft 
depend upon a very general compreffion of the origin of 
the nerves, or medullary portion of the brain ; and 
therefore, this more general compreffion only is to be 
confidered here. 

Mciii. This compreffion of the origin of the nerves, 
or medullary portion of the brain, may be produced in 
different ways ; as, 

1 . By external violence fradluring and prefiing in a 
part of the cranium. 

2. By tumors, fometimes foft, fometimes bony, form- 
ed in different parts of the brain, or in its membranes, 
and becoming of fuch a bulk as to comprefs the medul- 
lary fubftance of the brain. 

3. By the blood accumulated in the blood veffels of 
the brain, and diftending them to fuch a degree as to 
comprefs the medullary portion of the fame. 

4. By fluids effufed in different parts of the brain, or 
into the cavity of the cranium, and accumulated in fuch 
quantity as to occafion the compreffion we treat of. 

And, as to this laft, it is to be remarked here, thatthe 
fluids effufed may be of two kinds : that is, they n:ay be 
either a portion of the common mais of blood, poured 
out from red veffels ; or a portion of ferum or colorlefs 
fluid, poured out chiefly by exhalents. 

Mciv. Of thefe feveral caufes of compreffion, the firft 
is not to be confidered here, becaufe the removing it does 
not belong to our province ; and the confideration of 
the fecond may be omitted, as in moft inftances it is nei- 
ther to be difcerned nor cured by any means yet known. 
The third and fourth caufes of compreffion, as they are 
the mofl: frequent, and are alfo moft properly the fub- 
jecls of our art, fo they are thofe which defer ve our par- 
ticular attention ; and. we fliall therefore endeavor to 
trace them further back in the feries of caufes which 
may produce them. 

Mcv. Both theftates of over diftention and of effufion 
may be produced by whatever increafes the afflux and 
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and Impetus of the blood in the arteries of the head 5 
fuck as violent exercife, a violent fit of anger, external 
heat applied, or any ftrong preiTure upon the defcending 
aorta. 

Mcvi. But both thefe flatcs of over diftention and of 
effuiion, may alfo and feem to be more frequently produ- 
ced by caufes that operate by preventing the free return 
of the venous blood from the velTels of the head to the 
right Ventricle of the heart. 

Ncvii. The venous vefTels of the brain are of a confot- 
mation and diftribution fo peculiar, as lead us to believe 
that Nature intended to retard the motion of the blood, 
and accumulate it in thefe vefTels ; and therefore, even 
very fmall additional refiftances to the motion of the 
blood from thefe towards the right ventricle of the heart, 
may ftill more readily accumulate the blood in them. 
Such accumulation will moft readily happen in advanced 
life, when the venous fyftem in genaral is in a plethoric 
fiate, and when this plethora takes place efpccially in the 
venous velicls of the brain. It will, in like manner, be 
Tnoft apt to occur in pcrfons whofe heads are large with 
refpecl: to the reft of the body ; and inperfons of afliort 
neck, which is unfavorable to the return of the venous" 
blood from the head. The accumulation of blood in the 
venous veffels of the brain, will alfo be moft likely to oc- 
cur in perfons of a corpulent habit, either becaufe thefe 
may be coniidered to l3e in a plethoric ftate, or becaufe 
obelity. by occafioning a compreflion of the blood veffels 
in other parts of the body, more readily fills thofe of the 
"brain, which are entirely free from any fuch coin'preflion. 

riicviii. Thefe are the circumftances in the conftitution 
of the body, which, producing a flower motion and re- 
turn of the venous blood from the vefTels of the head, 
favor an accumulation and diftenfion in them ; and we 
now proceed to mention the feveral occafionsll caufes, 
which, in every perfon, may direftly prevent the free re- 
turn of the blood from the veiiUs of the head towards 
the heart. Such are, 

} . Stooping down with the head, or other fituations 
of the body in which the head is long k6pt in a depend- 
ing ilatc, and in which the gravity of the blood increafes 
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the afHux of it by the arteries, and oppofes the return of 
it by the veins. 

2. A tight ligature about the neck, which comprelles 
the veins more ftrpngly than the arteries. 

3. Any obftrudion of a confiderable number of the 
veins carrying the blood from the head, and more efpec- 
ially any confiderable obftrudion of the afcending vena 
cava. 

4. Any confiderable impediment of the free paffage 
of the blood from the veins into the right ventricle of 
the heart ; and it is commonly by this, and the imme- 
diately preceding circumftancc, that polypous concre- 
tions in the cava, or right ventricle, are found to occa- 
fion apoplexy. 

5. The return of blood from the veins of the head to- 
v*^ards the heart, is efpecially interrupted by every cir- 
cumftance that produces a more difficult tranfmiffion of 
the blood through the veffels of the lungs. It is well 
known, that, at the end of every expiration, fome inter- 
ruption is given to the free tranfmiffion of the blood 
through the lungs ; and that this at the fame time gives 
an interruption to the motion of the blood from the 
veins into the right ventricle of the heart. This clearly 
appears from that regurgitation of the blood in the veins 
•which occalions the alternate heaving and fublidins: that 
is perceived in the brain of living animals when the cra- 
nium is removed, and which is obferved to be fynchro- 
nous with the alternate motions of refpiration. From 
this we readily perceive, that whatever OGcafions a diffi- 
culty in the tranfmiffion of the blood through the lungs, 
muft alfo interrupt the free return of the venous blood 
from the veffels of the head ; and muft therefore favor, 
and perhaps produce, an accumulation of blood, and an 
over diftenlion in thefe vtffels. 

It is further to be obferved, that, as a very full infpi- 
ration, continued for any length of time, accafions fuch 
an interruption of the free tranfmiffion of the blood 
through the lungs, as produces a fuffufion of face, and a 
manifeft turgefcence of the blood veffels of the head and 
neck ; fo every h\\\ and long continued infpiration may 
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occafion an accumulation of blood in the vefl'els of the 
head, to a very coniidcrable degree. Thus, as every 
ilrong exertion of the mufcular force of the body re- 
quires, and is attended with, a very full and long con- 
tinued infpiration, we thence learn why the violent ex- 
ertions of mufcular force have been fo often the imme- 
diate or exciting caufes of apoplexy. 

It may alfo be remarked, that corpulency and obefity 
jfecm to operate very much, by occalioning a more dif- 
iicult tranfmiffion of the blood through the velTels of the 
lungs. It appears, that in fat perfons, from the compref- 
iion of the blood vefiels in many parts of the body, the 
vefTels of the lungs are thereby kept very full ; fo that, 
upon the leaft increafe of bodily motion, which fends 
the blood fafter into the lungs, a more frequent and labo- 
rious refplration becomes in fuch perfons immediately 
neceffary. This fhows, that, in fuch perfons, the blood 
is not freely tranfmitted through the lungs ; a circum- 
Ifance which, as in other inftances, mull: give a conftant 
redftance to the return of blood from the vefTels of the 
Lead, and tkerefore, favor or occafion an accumulation' 
cf blood in them. 

Is the motion of the blood in the vefTels of the head, 
rendered flower by ftudy, care and anxiety ? 

Mcix. It is to be obferved further, that thefe feveral 
caufes (mcv. — Mcviii.) of a preternatural fulnefs in the 
blood vefTels of the brain, may produce apoplexy in dif- 
ferent ways, according as the fulnefs takes place in the 
arteries or in the veins. 

Mcx. Accordingly ,^r/^-, The increafed afflux of blood 
into the arteries of the brain, and an increafed action in 
thefe, may either occafion a rupture of their extremi- 
ties, and thereby an effufion of red blood producing com- 
preflion ; or the fame afHux and increafed action may 
occafion an increafed exhalation from their extremities 
of a ferous fluid, which, if not as quickly reabforbed, 
may foon accumulate in fuch quantity as to produce 
comprefTion. 

Mcxi. Secondly^ The plethoric flatc of the venous vef- 
Tels of the brain may operate in three different ways : 
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1. The fulnefs of the veins may give fuch refiftance t® 
the blood flowing into them from the arteries, as to^deter- 
mine the impetus of the blood to be fo much greater up- 
on the extremities of the arteries as to occafion a rup- 
ture of thefe, and confequently an effufion of red blood, 
or the Hamorrhagia cerebri^ which Hoffman confiders 
as a frequ".ii' caufe of apoplexy, and which we have be- 
fore explained in dcclxxit. 

2. Whilll the fame refiftance to the blood flowing 
from the arteries into the veins, increafes the impetus of 
the blood in the former, this may, without occafioning 
rupture, increafe the exhalation from their exhalant ex- 
tremities, and produce an effufion of a ferous fluid ; in 
the fame manner as fuch refiftance in the veins produces 
hydropic effufions in other parts of the body. 

3. If we may fuppofe, as no lymphatics have been yet 
difcovered in the brain*, that the ordinary abforbents 
are not prefent there, and that the exhaled fluids are ab- 
forbed or taken up by the extremities of the veins ; this 
will fhow ftill more clearly, that a refiftance to the mo- 
tion of the blood in the veins of the brain, may readily 
produce an accumulation of ferous fluid in its cavities, 
and confequently a compreflion producing apoplexy. 

Mcxii. Befide thefe cafes of apoplexy from afilux in 
the arteries, or refiftance in the veins, an effufion of fe- 
tum may happen from two other caufes. The one is a 
relaxation of the exhalants, as in other cafes of hydropic 
diathefis prevailing irt the body ; and it is not unufual 
for a general dropfy to end in apoplexy. The fecond is 
an over proportion of watery parts in the mafs of blood, 
which is therefore ready to tun off by the exhalants, as 

* Although no diredt proof has been sdducM of the exiftence of lymphat- 
ics in the brain, we haveftrong prefumptive arguments in favor of this opin- 
ion. The lymphatic glands in the reck are fo numerous, that we have-rea - 
on to fuppofe they are deftined for the reception of more than the external 
lymphatics of the head. Analogy likewife, from their exiftence in other ani- 
mals, favors this fuppofition. As there is a conftant exhalation from the ar- 
teries in the brain, and as weknowr that the lymphatics are every where def* 
lined for the abforption of what is exhaled, this is likely performed in the 
brain in the fame manner. Mr. Hewfon found, upon opening the brain of a 
perfon who had labored under an enlargement of the lymphatic glands of 
the neck, a quantity of acrid matter, which had moft probably been abforb- 
^d, and given rife to this afe^ion. 

B B 
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in the cafe of an ifchuria renalis ; which, when it proves 
incurable, very commonly terminates in apoplexy. 

Mcxiii. We have now mentioned the leveral caufes 
of apoplexy depending upon compreflion ; and from 
the whole it will appear, that the moft frequent of all 
thefe caufes is a plethoric flate, or an accumulation and 
congeilion of blood in the venous vefTels of the head, op- 
erating, according to its degree, in producing over dif- 
tenhon or effufion. The frequent operation of fuch a 
caufe will efpecially appear from a confideration of the 
predifponent circuihflances (mxcv), and from the ante- 
cedent fymptoms (mxcvi.) 

Mcxiv. From the view I have now given of the cauf- 
es of apoplexy arihng from comprellion, it will readily 
appear that there is a foundation for the common diftinc- 
tion of this difeafe into the two kinds of Sanguine and 
Serous. But this diftinction cannot be very ufefully ap- 
plied in pradice, as both kinds may often depend on the 
I'amc caufe, that is, a venous plethora, and therefore re- 
quiring very nearly the farhe raethbd of cure. The on- 
ly diftinclion that can be properly made of apoplexies 
from comprellion, is perhaps the diftinftion of ferous ap- 
oplexy, into that depending on the plethora mentioned 
(Mcxiri.) ; and that depending upon hydropic diathefis, 
or an over proportion of water in the blood (mcxii.) ; 
the former caufes giving a proper idiopathic, the latter 
only a fymptomatiC difeafe. 

Mcxv. Bslides the Qiufcs now mentioned, occafioning 
apoplexy by comprefilon, I allege there are other caufes 
producing the fame difeafe, by direcbly deftroying the 
mobility of the nervous power. Such caUfes feem to be 
the mephitic air arifing^ from fermenting liquors, and 
from many other fources ; the fumes arifmg from bur- 
ning charcoal ; the fumes of mercury, of lead, and of 
fome other metallic fubftances ; opium, alcohol, and 
many other narcotic poifons : To all which I would add 
the power of cold, of concuflion, of electricity, and of 
certain paflions of the mind. 

Mcxvi. None of thefe poifons, or noxious powers, 
feeni to kill, by acting firft upon the organs of refpira» 
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tion, or upon the fanguiferous fyftem ; and I believe 
their immediate and direct adion to be upon the ner- 
vous power, dcftroying its mobility, becaufe the fame 
poifons fhow their power in dcftroying the irritability of 
mufcles and of the nerves conneded with them, when 
both thefe aie entirely feparated from the reft of the 
body. 

Mcxvii. It appears to me probable, that the apoplec- 
tic ftate in fome degree accompanying, and almoft al- 
ways fucceeding an epileptic paroxyfm, does not depend 
upon compreflion, but upon a certain ftate of immobili- 
ty of the nervous power, produced by certain circum- 
ftanccs in the nervous fyftem itfelf, which fometimes 
feem to be communicated from one part of the body to 
another, and at length to the brain. 

Mcxviii. The fame obfervation may be made with rc- 
Iped to mariy inftances of hyfteric paroxyfm ; and, the 
circumftances, both of epileptic and hyfteric paroxyfms, 
ending in coma, or a degree of apoplexy, lead me 
to think, that alfo the apoplexy proceeding from retro- 
cedent or atonic gout is of the fame kind, or that it de- 
pends upon an immobility of the nervous power, rather 
than upon compreflion. 

Mcxix. It may indeed happen, that as the apoplecftic and 
gouty predifpofitions do often concur in the fame per - 
fon ; fo it may confequently happen, that the apoplexy 
coming upon gouty perfons may fometimes dependupon 
compreflion ; and difledions may accordingly difcover 
that the circumftances of fiich a caufe had preceded. 
But, in many cafes of apoplexy following a retrocedent 
or atonic gout, no fuch antecedent or concomitant cir- 
cumftances, as commonly occur in cafes of compreflion, 
do diftindly or clearly appear ; while others prefent 
themfelves, which point out an affedion of the nervous 
power alone. 

Mcxx. With refpecl, however, to the circumftances 
which may appear upon the difledion of perfons dead of 
apoplexy, there may be fome fallacy in judging, from 
thofe circumftances, of the caufe of the difeafe. What- 
ever takes off or diminifties the mobility of the nervous 
power, may very much retard the motion of the blood 
2 
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in the veffels of the brain ; and that perhaps to the de- 
gree of increafing exhalation, or even of occafioning rup- 
ture and eflfulion : fo that, in fuch cafes, the marks of 
compreffion may appear upon diffedion, though the dif- 
eafe had truly depended on caufcs deftroying the mobili- 
ty of the nervous power. This feems to be illuftrated 
and confirmed from what occurs in many cafes of epilep- 
fy. In fome of thefe, after a repetition of fits, recover- 
ed from in the ufual manner, a fatuity is induced, which 
commonly depends upon a watery inundation of the 
brain : And in other cafes of epilepfy, when fits have 
been often repeated without any permanent confequence, 
there happens at length a fatal paroxyfm ; and upon dif- 
fedion, it appears that an efFufion of blood had happened. 
This, I think, is to be confidered as a caufe of death, 
not as a caufe of the difeafe : for in fuch cafes, I fuppofe 
that the difeafe had diminifhed the adion of the veffels 
of the brain, and thereby given occafion to a ftagnation, 
which produced the appearances mentioned. And I ap- 
prehend the fame reafonings will apply to the cafes ofre- 
trocedent gout, which, by deftroying the energy of the 
brain, may occafion fuch a ftagnation as will produce 
rupture, effufion, and death ; and, in fuch a cafe, the ap- 
pearances upon difteftion might lead us to think that the 
apoplexy had depended entirely upon comprefllon. 

Mcxxi. The feveral caufes mentioned in mcxv. are o£^ 
ten of fuch power as to occafion immediate death, and 
therefore h?.ve not commonly been taken notice of as af- 
fording inftances of apoplexy ; but as the operation of 
the whole of thefe caufes is fimilar and analogous, and 
as in moft inftances of the operation of thefe caufes an 
apopledic ftate is manifeftly produced, there can be little 
doubt in confidering moft of the inftances of their effefts 
as cafes of apoplexy, and therefore fuch as fall properly 
under our confideration here. 

Mcxxii. This difeafe of apoplexy is fometimcs entirely 
recovered from ; but more frequently it ends in death, 
or in a hemiplegia. Even when an attack of the difeafe 
is recovered from, we generally find it difpofed to re- 
turn ; and the repeated attacks of it almoft always, foon- 
«r or later, bring on the events we have mention ed. 
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Mcxxiii. Thefeveral events of this dlfeafe, in healtli, 
death, or another difeaie, may be expected and forefeeri, 
from a conlideration of the predifponcnt circuririftances 
(mxcV.); of the antecedent fymptoms (mxcvi.) ; of the 
exciting caufes (mxcviii.) ; of the violence and' degree 
of the fymptoms when the difeafe has come on (mxciv.); 
of the duration of the difeafe j and of the effeds of the 
remedies employed. 

Mcxxiv. From the great danger attending this difeafe 
when it has come on (mcxxii.), it will readily appear, 
that our care fliould be chiefly direcled to the prevention 
of it. This, I Think, may be often done, by avoiding 
the remote and exciting caufes ; and how this may be 
accompliflied, will be obvious from the enumeration of 
thofe caufes given above (mxcviii.) But it will alfo ap- 
pear from what is faid above, that the prevention of this 
difeafe will efpecially depend upon obviating the predif- 
poncnt caufe J 4vhich, in moft cafes, feems to be a pletho- 
ric ftate of the blood vefTels of the brain. This, 1 think, 
may be obviated by different means ; and, in the j&ril 
place, by a proper management of exercife and diet. 

Mcxxv. The exercife ought to be fuch as may fupport 
the perfpiration, without heating the body or hurrying 
refpiration j and therefore commonly by fome mode of 
geftation. In perfons not liable to frequent fits of giddi- 
nefs, and who are accuftomed to liJing on horfeback, 
this exercife is of all others the befl. Walking, and 
fome other modes of bodily exercife, may be employed 
with the reftridions juft now mentioned ; but in old 
men, and in men of corpulent habits, bodily exercife 
ought always to be very moderate. 

Mcxxvi. In perfons who pretty early in life iliow the 
predifpolition to apoplexy, it is probable that a low diet, 
with a good deal of exercife, might entirely prevent the 
difeafe ; but in perfons v/ho are advanced in life before 
they think of taking precautions, and are at the fame 
time of a corpulent habit, which generally fuppofes their 
having been accuftomed to full living, it might not be 
lafe to put them upon a low diet : and it may be enougli 
that their diet be rendered more moderate than ufu:il. 
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efpeclally with refped to animal food ; and that at fup- 
per fuch food fliould be abftained from altogether. 

In drinking, all heating liquors are to be abftained 
from, as much as former habits will allow ; and the fm all- 
eft approach to intoxication is to be carefully fhunned. 
For ordinary draught, fmall beer is to be preferred to 
plain water, as the latter is more ready to occafion cof« 
tivenefs, which in apoplectic habits is to be carefully a- 
voided. The large ufe of tobacco, in any fliape, may be 
hurtful ; and except in cafes where it has been accuftom- 
ed to occafion a copious excretion from the head, the in- 
terruption of which might not be fafe, theule of tobacco 
fhould be avoided ; and even in the circuniftances men- 
tioned, where it may be in fome meafure neceflary, the 
ufe of it fhould at leaft be rendered as moderate as pofIi= 
ble. . > \ 

Mcxxvii. Evacuations by ftool may certainly contri- 
bute to relieve the plethoric ftate of the veiTels of the 
head ; and upon an appearance of any 'unufual turgef- 
cence in thefe, purging will be very properly employed : 
but when no fuch tiirgefcence appears, the frequent rep- 
etition of large purging might weaken the body too 
much ; and for preventing apoplexy, it may for the moft 
part be enough to keep the belly regular, and rather o- 
pen, by gentle laxatives. In the fummer feafon, it may 
be ufeful to drink every morning, of a gentle laxative 
mineral water, but never in large quantity. 

Mcxxvin . In the cafe of a plethoric ftate of the fyftem, 
it might be fuppofed that blood letting would be the mofl 
effectual means of diminifhing the plethora, and of pre- 
venting its confequences ; and when an attack of apoplexy 
is immediately threatened, blood letting is certainly the 
remedy to be depended upon ; and blood fliould be tak- 
en largely, if it can be done, from the jugular vein, or 
temporal artery. • But when no threatening turgefcence 
appears, the obviating plethora is not judicioufly attempt- 
ed by bloodletting, as we have endeavored to demon- 
ftrate above (dcclxxxvii.) In doubtful circumftanccs, 
leeches applied to the temples, or fcarifications of the hind 
head, may be more fafe than general bleedings. 
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Mcxxix. When there are manifeft fymptoms of a ple- 
thoric ftate in the veffels of the head, a feton, or pea-iflue, 
near the head, may be very ufeful in obviating any tur- 
gefcence of the blood. 

Mcxxx. Theie are the means to be employed for pre- 
venting the apoplexy which might arife from a plethoric 
ftatc of die veffels of the brain ; and if, at the fame time, 
great care is taken to avoid the exciting caufes (mxcviii.) 
thefe means will be generally fuccefsful. 
■ In the . afes proceeding from other caufes (mcxv.) as 
their application is fo immediately fucceeded by the dif- 
eafe, they hardly allow any opportunity for prevention. 

Mcxxxi. For the Cure of apoplexies from internal 
caufes, and which I fuppofe to be chiefly thofe from com- 
preffion, the ufual violence and fatality of it require that 
the proper remedies be immediately and largely employed. 

The patient is to be kept as much as poffible in fomc- 
what of an erect pofture, and in cool air ; and therefore 
neither in a warm chamber, noj: coycr.ed with bed clothes, 
nor furrounded with a crowd of people. 

Mcxxxii. In all cafes of a full habit, and where the dif- 
eafe has been preceded by marks of a plethoric ftate, blood 
letting is to be immediately employed, and very largely. 
In my opinion, it will be moft efFe(^al when the blood is 
taken from the jugular vein ; but if that cannot be prop- 
erly done, it may be taken from the arm. The opening of 
the temporal artery, when a large branch can be opened, 
fo as fuddenjy to pour out a coniiderable quantity of blood, 
may alfo be an effedual remedy ; but in execution, it is 
more uncertain, and may be inconvenient. It may be 
in fome meafure fupplied, by cupping and fcarifying on 
the temples or hind head. This, indeed, Ihould feldom 
be omitted j and thefe fcarifications are always prefera- 
ble to the application of leeches. 

With refped to every mode of bloodletting, this is to 
be obferved, that when in any cafe of apoplexy, it can be 
perceived that one fide of the body is more affected with 
the lofs of motion than the other, the blood letting, if 
poffible, fliould be made on thefide oppofite to that moil 
affeded. 
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Mcxxxiii. Another remedy to be employed is purg- 
ing, to be immediately attempted by acrid glyfters*, and 
at the fame time, if any power of fwallowing remain, by 
draftic purgatives t given by the mouth. Thefe howev- 
er, left they may excite vomiting, Ihould be given in di- 
vided portions at proper intervals. 

Mcxxxiv. Vomiting has been commended by fomc 
practitioners and writers : but apprehending that this 
might impel the blood with too much violence into the 
veifels of the head, I have nevtr employed it. 

Mcxxxv. Another remedy to be immediately employ- 
ed is bliftering ; and 1 judge that this is more effectual, 
when applied to the head, or near to it, than when it is 
applied to the lower extremities. This remedy I do not 
confider as a ftimulant, or capable of making any confid- 
crable revulfion : but, applied to the head, I fuppofe it 
ufeful in taking off the hemorrhagic difpofition fo often 
prevailing there. 

Mc XXXVI. It has been ufual with practitioners, togeth- 
er with the remedies already mentioned, to employ ftim- 
ulants of various kinds : but I am difpofed to think thern 
generally hurtful ; and they muft be fo, wherever the 
fulncfs of the veffels, and the impetus of the blood in 
thefe, is to be diminifhed. Upon this principle it is there- 
fore agreed, that ftimulants are abfolutely improper in 
what is fuppofed to be a fanguine apoplexy ; but they 
are commonly fuppofed to be proper in the ferous. If, 
however, we be right in alleging that this alfo common- 
ly depends upon a plethoric ftate of the blood veffels of 
the brain, ftimulants muft be equally improper in the one 
cafe as in the other. 

Mcxxxvii. It may be argued from the almoft univer- 
fal employment of ftimulants, and fometimes with feem- 
ing advantage, that tjiey may not be fo hurtful as my no- 
tions of the caufes of apoplexy lead ihe to fuppofe. But 

* R Colocynthid. 3 i. 

Aq. Fervent. 3 x. coque per fextam hotx partem, et liquori perco» 
iato adhuc tepido adde 

Syr. e Spin. Cer. J i. fiat Enema. 
K R Pulv. R.ad. Jalapp. gr.xv. 

Gum. Gambojr 

Hjd. Muriat. 2^it. si.gr. y.M. ft. Fulv, Purganic. 
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this argument is, in feveral refpeds, fallacious ; arid par- 
ticularly in this, that in a difeafe which, under every 
management, often proceeds fo quickly to a fatal termi- 
nation, the eflccls of remedies are not to be eafilyafcer- 
tained. 

Mcxxxviii. 1 have now mentioned thefeveral remedies 
which 1 think adapted to the cure of apoplexy arifing 
from comprcflion, and Ihould next proceed to treat of the 
cure of apoplexy ari^ng from thofe caufes that directly 
deftroy the mobiUty of the nervous power. But many 
of thofe caufes are often fo powerful, and thereby fo fud- 
denly fatal in their eftcds, as hardly to allow of time for 
the ufe of remedies ; and fuch cafes therefore have been 
fo fcldom the fubjects of practice, that the proper reme- 
dies are not fo well afcertained as to enable me to fay 
much of them here. 

Mcxxxix. When, however, the application of the cauC- 
es (mcxv.) is not fo powerful as immediately to kill, and 
induces only an apoplectic ftate, fome efforts are to be 
made to obviate the confequences, and to recover the pa- 
tient : and even in fome cafes where the caufes referred 
to, from the ccafmg of the pulf&and of refpiration, and 
from a coldnefs coming upon the body, have induced 
an appearance of death ; yet, if thefe appearances have 
not continued long, there may be means of recovering 
the perfons to life and health, I cannot, indeed, treat 
this fubjeft completely ; but for the cure of apoplexy 
from feveral of the caufes mentioned mcxv. fhali offer 
|:he following general diredions. 

1. When a poifon capable of producing apoplexy has 
been recently taken into the ftomach, if a vomiting fpon- 
taneoufly arifes, it is to be encouraged ; or if it does not 
fpontaneoufly come on, a vomiting is to be immediately 
excited by art, in order that the poifon may be thrown 
out as quickly as poffibie. If, however, the poifon has 
been taken into the ilomach long before its effects have 
appeared, we judge that, upon their appearance, the ex- 
citing of vomiting will be ufelefs, and may perhaps be 
hurtful. 
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2. "When the poifon taken into the ftomach, or othei-^ 
wife applied to the body, has already induced an apoplec- 
tic 'a'Ate, as thofe caufes do commonly at the fame time 
occaiion a flagnation or flower motion of the blood in 
the veffels of the brain and of the lungs, fo it will gener- 
ally be proper to relieve this congeftion by taking fome 
blood from the jugular vein, or from the veins of the 
arm. 

3. Upon the fame fuppofition of a congeftion in the 
brain or lungs, it will generally be proper to relieve it 
by means of acrid glyfters producing fome evacuation 
from the inteftines. 

4. When thefc evacuations by blood letting and purg- 
ing have been made, the various ftimulants which have 
been commonly propofed in other cafes of apoplexy, may 
be employed here with more probability and fafety. One 
of the moft effedlual meaiis of roufmg apoplectics of this 
kind feems to be throwing cold water on feveral parts 
of the body, or wafhing the body all over with it. 

5. Although the poifon producing apoplexy happens 
to be fo powerful as very foon to occafion the appear- 
ances of death above mentioned, yet, if thisftatehas not 
continued long, the patient may often be recoverable, 
and the recovery is to be attempted by the fame means 
that are diredted to be employed for the recovery 
of drowned perfons, and which are now commonb'' 
known- 



CHAP. II. 

OF PALSY*. 

MCXL. Jl ALSY is a difcafe confifting in a lofs of 
the power of voluntary motion, but affedting certain 
parts of the body only, and by this it is diftinguiflied 
from apoplexy (mxciv). One of the moft frequent 
forms of palfy is when it afFe<51:s the whole of the muf- 

* Only fome of the voluntary motions impaired, often attended with fo- 

por. Sy>i. No/. 
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cles on one fide of the body, and then the difeafe is pa- 
mcd a Hemiplegia. 

McxLi. The Ibfs of the power of voluntary motion 
may be owing either to a morbid affcclion of the muf- 
cles or organs of motion, by which they are rendereid 
unfit for motion ; or to an interruption of the influx 
of the nervous power into them, which is always nece{- 
fary to the motions of thofe that are under the power of 
the will. The difeafe, from the firft of thefe caufes, as 
confifting in an organic and local affection, we refer en- 
tirely to the clafs of local difeafes. I am here to confid- 
er that difeafe only which depends upon the interrupted 
influx of the nervous power ; and it is to this difeafe 
alone I would give the appellation of Palfy. A difeafe 
depending on an interrupted influx of the nervous pow- 
er may indeed often appear as merely a local affeclicn ; 
but as it depends upon an affeclion of the moft general 
powers of the fyftem, it cannot be properly feparated 
from the fyft:ematic affedlions. 

1 McxLii. In palfy, the lofs of motion is often accom- 
panied with a lofs of fenfe : but as this is not confl:antly 
the'cafe, and as therefore the lofs of fenfe is not an eiTen- 
tial fymptom of palfy, I have not taken it into my defi- 
nition (mcxl); and I fliaU not think it neceflary to take 
any further notice of it in this treatife ; becaufe, in fo 
far as it is in any cafe a part of the paralytic affeclion, it; 
muft depend upon the fame caufes, and vill be cu- 
red alfo by the very (.fame, remedies as the lofs of mo- 
tit- . *"-■'- ^''■' ■ ' 

MCXLiii. The palfy then, or lofs of motion, which is 
to be treated of here, may be diftinguiflied as of two 
kinds ; one of them depending upon an affeclion of the 
origin of the nerves in the brain ^ and the other depend- 
ing upon an affection of the nerves in fome part of their 
courfe between the brain and the organs of motion. 
Of the latter, as appearing in a very partial affeclion, 1 
am not to fpeak particularly here ; I fliall only treat of 
the more general paralytic affections, and efpccially of 
the hemiplegia (mcxl.) At the fame time 1 expeft, 
Jhat what I fljall fay upon thisfubjed will readily apply 
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to both the pathology and practice in the cafes of affed!- 
ions more limited. 

MCXLiv. The hemiplegia (mcxl.) ufually begins with 
or follov/s a paroxyfm of apoplexy ; and when the hem- 
iplegia, after fubfifting for fome time, becomes fatal, it is 
commonly by pafiing again into the flate of apoplexy. 
The relation therefore or affinity between the two difeaf- 
€S is fuiliciently evident; and is further ilrongly confirm- 
ed by this, that the hemiplegia comes upon perfons of 
the fame conftitution (mxcv.) aiid is preceded by the 
famefymptoms (mxcviii.) that have been taken notice 
of with refpecl to apoplexy. 

MCXLV. When a fit of apoplexy has gone off, and 
there remains a ftate of palfy appearing as a partial affec- 
tion only, it might perhaps be fuppofed that the origin 
of the nerves is in a great meafure relieved ; but in fo 
far as commonly there ftill remain the fymptoms of the 
lofs of memory, and of fome degree of fatuity, thefe I 
think fliow that the organ of inteliecl:, or the common 
origin of the nerves, is ftill confiderably affected. 

MCXL VI. Thus, the hemiplegia, froni its evident con- 
neclion with, and near relation to apoplexy/ may be 
properly conlidered as depending upon like caufes ; and 
confequently, either upon a compreffion preventing the 
flow of the nervous power from the brain into the or- 
gans of motion, or upon the application of narcotic or 
other powers (mcxv.) rendering the nervous power un- 
fit to flow in the ufual and proper manner. 

MCXLvii. We begin with conlidering the cafes depend- 
ing upon compreffion. 

The compreffion occafioning hemiplegia may be of 
the fame kind, and of all the different kinds that pro- 
duce apoplexy, and therefore either from tumor, over 
diftenfion, or effuiion. The exiftence of tumor giving 
compreffion, may often be better difcerned in the cafe of 
palfy than in that of apoplexy, as its effects often appear 
at firft in a very partial affection. 

McxxLviii. the other modes of compreffion, that is, of 
over diftention and effufion, may, and commonly do 
take place,, in hemiplegia ; and when they do, their op- 
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cration here differs from that producing apoplexy, by- 
its effects being partial, and on one fide of the body 
only. 

It may feem difficult to conceive that an over diften- 
lion can take place in the veffels on one lide of the brairi 
only J but it may be underftood : and in the cafe of a 
palfy, which is both partial and traniitory, it is perhaps 
the only condition of the veffels of the brain that can be 
fuppofed. In a hemiplegia, indeed, which fubfifts for a- 
tiy length of time, there is probably always an effufion» 
either fanguine or ferous : but it is likely that even the 
latter muft be fupported by a remaining congeftion in 
the blood veffels. 

McxLix. That a fanguine effufion can happen with- 
out becoming very foon general, and thereby occafionr 
ing apoplexy and death, may alfo feem doubtful : but 
diffediions prove that in fadl it does happen, accaiioning 
palfy only ; though it is true that this more commonly 
depends upon an effulion of ferous fluid, and of this on- 

ly- 

MCL. Can a palfy occafioned by a compreffion remainy 
though the compreffion be removed ? 

MCLi. From what has been faid mcxliv. it will be ob- 
vious, that the hemiplegia may be prevented by all the 
feveral means propofed mcxxv. etjeq, for the prevention 
of apoplexy. 

MCLii. Upon the fame gi'ounds, the Cure of palfy 
muft be very much the fame with that of apoplexy 
(mcxxx. et/eq.) ; and when palfy has begun as an apo- 
plexy, it is prefumed, that, before it is to be conlidered 
as palfy, all thofe feveral remedies have been employed. 
Indeed, even when it happens that on the firft attack of 
the difeafe the apopledlic ftate is not very complete, and 
that the very firft appearance of the difeafe is as a hemi- 
plegia, the affinity between the two difeafes (mcxliv.) is 
fuch as to lead tothe fame remedies in both cafes. This is 
certainly proper in all thofe cafes in which we can with 
much probability impute the difeafe to compreffion ; and 
it is indeed feldom that a hemiplegia from internal cau- 
fes comes on but with a confidarable affedion of the in- 
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ternal and even of the external fenfes, together witli 
other marks of a conipreffion of the origin ot the nerves. 

MCLiii. Not only, however, wlicre the difeafe can be 
imputed to comprcfTion, but even where it can be im- 
puted to the application of narcotic powers, if the dif- 
eafe come on with the appearances mentioned at the end 
of laft paragraph, it is to be treated in the fame manner 
as an apoplexy by mcxxxi.— mcxxxix. 

MCLiv. Thecure of hemiplegia, therefore, on its firft 
attack, is the fame, or very nearly the fame with that of 
apoplexy ; and it feems fequifite that it fhould be differ* 
cnt only, 1. When the difeafe has fubfi^ed for fomc 
time ; 2, When the apopleftic fymptoms, or thofe mark- 
ing a conliderable compreffion of the origin of the 
nerves, are removed ; and particularly, 3. When there 
are lio evident marks of compreffion, and it is at the 
fame time known that narcotic powers have been ap- 
plied. 

MCLv. In all thefe Cafes, the quefnon arifes, Whether 
ftimulants may be employed, or how far the cure may 
be entirely trufted to fuch remedies ? Upon this; quef- 
tion, with refped to apoplexy, I have offered my opin- 
ion in Mcxxxvi. And, with rcfpecl to hemiplegia, 1 am 
of opinion, that ftimulants are almoft alway equally dan- 
gerous as in the cafes of complete apoplexy ; and partic- 
ularly, 1. In all the cafes of hemiplegia fucceedlng to a 
paroxyfm of complete apoplexy ; 2. In all the cafes 
coming upon pcrfons of the temperament mentioned in 
Mxcv. and after the fame aritecedents as thofe of apo- 
plexy (mxcvi.) ; and, 3. In all the cafes coming on 
with fymptoms of apoplexy from compreffion. 

MCLvi. It is, thereforCj in the cafes mcliv. only, that 
ftimulants are properly admiflible : And even in the two 
firft of thefe cafes, in which a plethoric ftate of the blood^ 
vefTels of the brain may have brought on the difeafe ; in 
which a difpofition to that ftate may ftill continue ; and 
in which even fome degree of congeftion may ftill re- 
main : the ufe of ftimulants muft be an ambiguous rem- 
edy ; fo that perhaps it is in the third of thefe cafes only 
that ftimulants are clearly indicated and admiffible. 
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MCLvii. Thefedoabts with refpecl totheufe of ftim- 
nlants, may perhaps be overlooked or difregarded by 
thofe who allege that ftimulants have been employed 
with advantage even in thofe cafes (mclv.) in which I 
have faid they ought to be avoided. 

MCLviii. To compromife this contrariety of opinion, I 
muft obferve, that even in the cafes of hemiplegia de- 
pending upon compreflion, although the origin of the 
nerves be fo much comprefTed as to prevent fo full a 
flow of the nervous power as is neceltary to mufcular 
motion, yet it appears from the power of fenfe ftill re- 
maining, that the nerves arc, to a certain degree, flill 
pervious ; and therefore it is poffible that ftimulants ap- 
plied, may excite the energy of the brain fo much, as in 
fome meafure to force open the compreffed nerves, and 
to fhow fome return of motion in paralytic mufcles. 
Nay, further, it may be allowed, that if thefe ftimulants 
be fuch as acf more upon the nervous than upon the fan- 
guiferous fyftem, they may poilibly be employed with- 
out any very hurtful confequence. 

MCLix. But ftill it will be obvious, that although cer- 
tain ftimulants ad chiefly upon the nervous fyftem, yet 
they alfo ad always in fome meafure upon the fanguif- 
erous ; fo that, when they happen to have the latter ef- 
fed in any confiderable degree, they may certainly do 
much harm ; and in a difeafe which they do not entire- 
ly Cure, the mifchief ariiing from them may not be dif- 
cerned. 

MCLX. Whilft the employnient of ftimulants is fo of- 
ten an ambiguous practice, we may perhaps go fome 
length towards afcertaining the matter, by conlidering 
the nature of the feveral ftimulants which may be em- 
ployed, and fome of the circumftances of their adminif- 
tration. With this view, therefore, 1 fhall now mention 
the feveral ftimulants that have been commonly employ- 
ed, and offer fome remarks upon their nature and ufe. 

MCLxi. They are in the lirft place to be diftinguifhed 
as external or internal. Of the firft kind, we again dif- 
tinguifli them, as tiiey are applied to particular parts of 
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the body only, or as they are more generally applied t*' 
the whole fyftem. Of the firft kind are, 

1. The concentrated acids of vitriol or nitre ; involv- 
ed, however, in oily or unftuous fubftanccs, which may 
obviate their corrolive, without deftroying their ftimu- 
iant power. 

2. The volatile alkaline fpirits, efpecially in their cauf- 
tic ftate ; but involved alfo in oils, for the purpqfe juft 
now mentioned. 

3. The fame volatile fpirits are frequently ejnployed 
by being held to the nofe, when they prove a powerful 
ilimulus to the nervous fyftem ; but it is at the fame 
time probable, that they may alfo prove a ftrong ftimu- 
lant to the blood veffels of the brain. 

4. A brine, or ftrong folution of fea fait. 

5. The effential oils of aromatic plants, or of their 
parts. 

6. The effential oils of turpentine, or of other fuch ref- 
inous fubftances. 

7. The diftilled oils of amber, or of other bituminous 
foflils. 

8. The reftified etnpyreumatic oils of animal or vege^' 
table fubftances. 

9. Various vegetable acrids, particularly muftard. 

10. The acrid matter found in feveral infeds, partic- 
ularly cantharides*. 

Some of thefe ftimulants may be either applied in fub- 
ftance, or may be diffolved in ardent fpirits, by whicfi' 
their ftimulant power riiay be increafed, or more conve- 
niently applied. 

MCLxii. The greater part of the fubftances now enu- 
merated ftiow their ftimulant power by inflaming the 
Ikinof the part to which they arc applied ; and when their 
application is fo long continued as to produce this effeft, 
it interrupts the continuance of their ule, and the in- 
flammation of the part does not feem to do fo much 

* 5^ Olei Camphorat. J 5. ^ 

Tindt. Cantharid. 3 ij. m. ft. liniment, quo pars faepius fricctnr 
41 Vel, 

R, Iriniment. Sapon. 3 i. ft. 

Tindt. Cantharid. ? iS. Sit Liniment, eodem modo utendum. 
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good as the frequent repetition of a more moderate 
itimul'js. 

MCLXiii. Analogous to thefe ftimulants is the fting- 
inp- of nettles, which has been frequently commend- 
cd. 

Among the external ftimulants, the mechanical one of 
friaion with the naked hand, the fiefhbrufh, or flannel, 
IS juftly to be reciio.icd. Can the impregnation of the 
flannels to be employed, v/ith the fumes of burning maf- 
tic, olibanum, &c. be of any fervice ? 
- MCLXiv. With refpecl to the whole of thefe external 
ftimulants, it is to be obferved, that they affed the part 
to which they arc applied much more than they do the 
whole fyftcm, and they are therefore indeed fafer in am- 
biguous cafes ; but, for the fame reafon, they are of lefs 
efficacy in curing a general affedion. 

MCLxv. The external applications which may be appli- 
ed to affect the whole fyftem, are the powers of heat 
and cold, and of electricity. 

Heat, as one of the moft powerful ftimulants of the 
animal economy, has been often employed in palftes, ef- 
pccially by warm bathing. But as, both by ftimulating 
the folids and rarefying the fluids, this proves a ftrong 
ftimulus to the fanguiferous fyftem, it is often an ambig- 
uous remedy ; and has frequently been manifeftly hurt- 
ful in palfies depending upon a congeftion of blood in the 
veflels of the brain. The moft certain, and therefore the 
moft proper ufc of warm bathing in palfics, feems to be 
in tllofe that have been occafloncd by the application of 
narcotic powers. Are the natural baths more ufeful by 
the matters with which they may be naturally impregna- 
ted ? 

MCJLxvi. Cold applied to tlie body for afiy length of 
time, is always hurtful to paralytic perfons ; but if it be 
not very intenfe, nor the application long continued, and 
if at the fame time the body be capable of a brifk reac- 
tion, fuch an application of cold is a powerful ftimulant 
of the whole fyftem, and has often been ufeful in curing 
palfy. But if the power of reaction in the body be weak, 
any application of cold may prove very hurtful. 
C c 
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MCLXvii. Eleclricity, in a certain manner applied, u: 
certainly one of the moft powerful flimulants that can be 
employed to acl upon the nervous fyftem of animals ; 
and therefore, much has been expected from it in the 
cure of palfy. But, as it llimulates the fanguiferous as 
well as tlie nervous fyftem, it has been often hurtful in 
palfies dependuig upon a compreflion of the brain ; and 
efpecially when it has been fo applied as to act: upon tlie 
yelfels of the head. It is fafer when its operation is con- 
lined to particular parts fomewhat remote from the head ; 
and, further, as the operation of eleclricity, when very 
ftrong-, can deftroy the mobility of the nervous power, I 
am of opinion, that it is always to be employed with cau- 
tion, and that it is only fafe when applied with moder- 
ate force, and when confined to certain parts of the body 
remote from the head. It is alfo my opinion, that its 
good effeds are to be expected from its repetition rather 
than from its force, and that it is particularly fuited to 
the cure of thofe pallies, which have been produced by 
the application of narcotic powers. 

MCLxviii. Amongft the remedies of palfy, the ufe of 
cxcrcife is not to be omitted. In a hemiplegia, bodily 
exercifc cannot be employed ; and in a more limited af- 
fection, if depending upon a compreflion of fome part of 
the brain, it would be an ambiguous remedy : but, in all 
cafes v.'here the exercifes of geftation can be employed, 
they are proper ; as, even in cafes of compreflion, the 
ftimulus of fuch exercife is moderate, and therefore fafe ; 
and, as it always determines to the furface of the body, 
it is a remedy in all cafes of internal congeftion. 

MCLjiix. The internal flimulants employed in palfy are 
various, but chiefly^ the following. 
* 1 . The volatile alkaline falts, or fpirits, as they are call- 
ed, are very povv'crful and diliufive flimulants, operating 
efpecially on the nervous iyftem ; and even although 
they operate on the fanguiferous, yet, if given in frequent- 
ly repeated fmall, rather than in' large dofes, their oper- 
ation being tranfltory, is tolerably fafe. 

2. The vegetables of the clafs named Tetradynamia, 
are many of them powerful difiuflve flimulants j and at 
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the fame time, as quickly pafling out of the body, and 
therefore of tranfitory operation, they are often employ- 
ed with fafety. As they commonly prove diuretic, they 
may in this way alfo be of fervice in fome cafes of ferous 
palfy. 

3. The various aromatics, whether employed in fub- 
ftance, in tindure, or in their effential oils, are often 
powerful ftimulants ; but being more adhelive and in- 
flammatory than thofe Uft mentioned, they are there- 
fore in all ambiguous cafes lefs fafe. 

4. Some other acrid vegetables have been employed ; 
but we are not well acquainted witli their peculiar vir- 
tues, or proper ufe. 

5. Some refinous fubftanccs, as guaiacum, and the 
terebinthinatc fubftauces, or their effential oils, have 
been, with fome probability, employed ; but they are 
apt to become inflammatory. Decodions of guaiacum, 
and fome other fudorifics, have been direded to excite 
fweating by the application of the fumes of burning fpir- 
it of wine in the laconicum, and have in that way been 
found ufeful. 

6. Many of the fetid antifpafmodic medicines have 
been frequently employed in palfy ; but I do not per- 
ceive in what manner they are adapted to the cure of 
this difeafe, and I have not obferved their good effects 
in any cafes of it. 

7. Bitters, and the Peruvian bark, have alfo been em- 
ployed ; but with no propriety or advantage that I caA 
perceive. 

MCLXX. With refped to the whole of thefe internal 
ftimulants, it is to be obferved, that they feldom prove 
very powerful ; and wherever there is any doubt con- 
cerning the nature or ftate of the difeale, they may 
readily do harm, and are often therefore of ambiguous 
ufc. 
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CHAP. I. 



OF SYNCOPE t, OR FAINTING. 

MCLXxi. X HIS is a dHeafe in which the ac- 
tion of the heart and refpiration become confiderably 
weaker than ufual, or in which, for a certain time, thefe 
functions ceafe altogether. 

Mci.xxii. Phyficians having obferved that this affec- 
tion occurs in different degrees, have endeavored to 
diflinguifh thefe by different appellations ; but as it is 
not poihble to afcertain thefe different degrees with any 
precifion, fo there can be no ftricl propriety in employ- 
ing thofe different names, and I fliall here comprehend 
the whole of the affections of this kind under the title of 
Syncope. 

MCLxxiii. This difeafe fometimes comes on fuddenly 
to a confiderable degree, but fometimes alfo it comes 
on gradually ; and, in the latter cafe, it ufually comes on 
with afenfe of langor, and of anxiety about the heart, 

* The involuntary motions, either vital or natural, diminiflied. Syn. No/. 
t The motion of the heart diininifhed, or altogether flopped. Syn. No/. 
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accompanied at the fame time, or immediately after, 
with feme giddinefs, dimnefs of fight, and founding in 
the ears. Together with thefe fymptoms, the pulfe and 
refpiration become weak ; and often fo weak, that the 
pulfe is fcarcely to be felt, or the refpiration to be per- 
ceived ; and fometimes thefe motions, for a certain 
time, ceafe altogether. While thefe fymptoms take 
place, the face and whole furface of the body become 
pale, and more or lefs cold according to the degree and 
duration of the paroxyfm. Very commonly, at the be- 
ginning of this, and during its continuance, a cold fweat 
appears, and perhaps continues on the fore head, as well 
as on fome other parts of the body. During the parox- 
yfm, the animal fundions, both of fenfe and motion, are 
always in fome degree impaired, and very often entire- 
ly fulpended. A paroxyfm of fyncope is often, after 
fome time, fpontaneoufly recovered from ; and this re- 
covery is generally attended with a fenfe of much anxie- 
ty about the heart. 

Fits of fyncope are frequently attended with or end 
in vomiting, and fometimes, with convuliions, or an ep- 
ileptic fit. 

MCLXxiv. Thefe are the phenomena in this difeafe ; 
and from every view of the greateft part of them, there 
cannot be a doubt that the proximate caufe of this dif- 
eafe is a very weak, or a total cealing of the adion of 
the heart. But it will be d, very difficult matter to ex- 
plain in \vhat manner the fevcral remote caufes operate 
in producing the proximate caufe. This, however, I 
fhall attenipt, though with that diffidence which be- 
comes me in attempting a fubjecl that has not hitherto 
been treated with much fuccels. 

MCLXxv. The remote caufee of fyncope may, in the 
firil place, be referred to two general heads. ITie on^ 
is, of thofe caufes exifting and ading in the brain or in 
parts of the body remotefromthg heart, but ailing up- 
on it by the intervention of the brain. The other gen- 
eral head of the remote caufes of fyncope, is, of thofe 
.exifting in the heart itfelf, or in parts very immediately 
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conneftcd with it, and thereby acting more directly up- 
on it in producing this difeafe 

MCLxxvi. In entering upon the confideration of the 
firft fet of thofe caufes (mclxxiv.), I muft aflumc a pro- 
profition which I fuppoie to be fully cftabliflied in Phy- 
fiology. It is this : That, though the mufcular fibres of 
the hpart be endowed with a certain degree of inherent 
power, they are ftill, for fuch action as is neceffary to 
the motion of the blood, very conftantly dependent upcn. 
a nervous power fent into them from the brain. At 
leaft this is evident, that there are certain powers acting 
primarily, and perhaps only in the brain, which influ- 
ence and varioufly modify the action of the heart. I 
fuppofe, therefore, a force very conftantly during life 
exerted in the brain, with refped to the moving 
fibres of the heart, as well as of every part of the body ; 
which force I fhall call the Energy of the Brain, and 
which I fuppofe may be, on different occafions, ftronger 
or'weaker with refpect to the heart. 

MpLxxvii. Admitting thefe propofitions, it will be 
obvious, that if I can explain in what manner the firft 
fet of remote caufes (mclxxiv^), diminiflithe energy of 
the brain, I fhall, at the fame time, explain in what 
manner thefe caufes accafion a fyncope. 

MCLXxviii. To do this, I obferve, that one of the 
moft evident of the remote caufes of fyncope is a hemor- 
rhagy, or an evacuation of blood, whether fpontaneous 
or artificial. And as it is very manifcft that the energy 
of the brain depends upon a certain fulnefs and tenfion 
of its blood velTels. for which nature feems to have in- 
duftrioufly provided by fuch a conformation of thofe 
blood veffels as retards the motion of the blood both in 
the arteries and veins of the brain ; fo wc can readily 
perceive, that evacuations of blood, by taking off the 
fulnefs and tenfion of the blood veffels of the brain, 
and thereby diminifliing its energy with refpect to the 
heart, may occafion a fyncope. In many perfons, a fmall 
evacuation of blood will have this effect ; and in fuch 
cafes ther<^ is often a clear prtx)f of the manner in which 
*he caufe operates, from this circumftance, that the ef- 
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feet can be prevented by laying the body in a horizon- 
tal poilure ; which, by favoring the afflux of the blood 
by the arteries, and retarding the return of it by the 
ycins, preferves the neccffary fulnefs of the veficis of 
the brain. 

It is farther to be remarked here, that not only an 
evacuation of blood occafions fyncope, but that even a 
change in the diftribution of the blood, whereby a larger 
portion of it flows into one part of the fyftem of blood 
velTels, and confequently lefs into others, may occafion a 
fyncope. It is thus I explain the fyncope that readily 
occurs upon the evacuation of hydropic waters, which 
had before filled the cavities of the abdomen or thorax. 
It is thus alfo 1 explain the fyncope that fometimcs hap- 
pens on blood letting, but which does not happen till 
the ligature which had been employed is untied, and 
admits a larger afflux of blood into the blood velTels of 
the arm. Both thefe cafes of fyncope fliow, that an 
evacuation of blood does not always occafion the difeafe 
by any general effect on the whole fyftcn, but often 
merely by taking off the recjuifite fulnefs of the blood 
veflelsof the brain. 

Mci.xxix. The operation of fomc others of the re- 
mote caufes of fyncope, may be explained on the follow- 
ing principles : Whilfl the energy of the brain is, upon 
different occafions, manifeftly llronger or weaker, fccms 
to be with this condition, that a ftronger exertion of it 
is neceffarily followed by a weaker ftate of the fame. It 
feems to depend upon this law in the conftitution of the 
nervous power, that the ordinary contraclion of a mufcle 
is always alternated with a relaxation of the fame ; that, 
unlefs a contraction proceeds to the degree of fpafm, the 
contracted ftate cannot be long continued : and it feems 
to depend upon the fiime caufe that the voluntary mo- 
tions, which always require an unufual increafc of ex- 
ertion, occafion fatigue, debility, and at length irrefifti- 
ble fleep. 

From this law, therefore, of the nervous power, we 
may underftand why a fudden and violent exertion of 
the energy of the brain is fometimes followed by fucli a 
4 
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diminution of it as to occafion a fyncope ; and it is thus 
I fuppofcthat a violent fit of joy produces fyncope, and 
even death. It is upon the fame principle alfo, I iuppofe, 
that an exquifite pain may fometimes excite the energy 
of the brain more ftrongly than can be fupportcd, and is 
therefore followed by fuch a diminution as muft occa- 
fion fainting. But the eft'ect of this principle appears 
more clearly in this, that a fainting readily happens up- 
on the fudden remifiion of a confiderable pain ; and thus 
I have feen a fainting occur upon the reduction of a pain- 
ful diflocation. 

MCLxxx. It feems to be quite analogous when a fyn- 
cope immediately happens on the finiftiing of any great 
and long condnued effort, wiietlier ^'depending on the 
v/iil, or upon a propcnfity ; and in this w'ay a fainting 
fometimes happens to a woman on the bearing of a 
child. This may be well illuflratcd by oblerving, that 
in perfons already much weakened, even a very moder- 
ate tffort will fometimes occafion fainting. 

MCLXxxi. To axplain tlie operation of fome other 
caufes of fyncope, it may beobferved, that as the exer-* 
tions of the energy of the brain arc efpecially under the 
influence of the will, fo it is well known that thofe mod- 
ifications of the will which are named Paflions and 
Emotions, have a powerful influence on the energy of 
the brain in its actions upon the heart, either in increai- 
ing or diminifliing the force of that energy. Thus an- 
ger has the former, and fear the latter effect ; and 
thence it may be underfcood how terror often occafions 
i^ fyncope fometimes of the mofl violent kind, named 
Afphyxia, and fometimes death itfelf. 

MCLXXxii. As, from what I have jufl mentioned, it 
appears, that the emotions of dcfire increafc, and thofe 
of averfion diminifli the energy of the brain ; fo it may 
be underflood, hov/ a flrong averfion, a horror, or the 
feeling which arifcs upon the fight of a very difagreea- 
ble object, may occafion fainting. As an example of 
this, 1 have known more than one inftance of a perfons, 
fainting at the fight of a fore in another perfon. 
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MCLXXxii. To this head of horror and difguft, 1 re- 
fer the operation of thofe odors which in certain per- 
Ions occa(ion fyncope. It may be fuppofed, that" thofe 
odors are endowed with a directly fedative power, and 
may thereby occafion fyncope ; but they are, many of 
them, with refpe£l to other perfons, evidently of a con- 
trary quality : and it appears to mc, that thofe odors 
occafion fyncope only in thofe perfons to whom they 
are extremely diiagreeabie. 

MCLxxxiv. It is however very probable, that among 
the caufes of fyncope, there are Ibme which, analogous 
to all thofe we have already mentioned, act by a direct- 
ly fedative power : and fuch may either be diffufed in 
the mafs of blood, and thereby communicated to the 
brain, or maybe only taken into the ftomach, which fo 
readily and frequently communicates its affections to the 
brain. 

■ MCLXxxv. Having now enumerated, and, as I hope, 
explained the moft part of the remote caufes of fyncope, 
that either operate immediately upon the brain, or 
whofe operation upon other parts of the body is com- 
municated to the brain, it is proper to obfcrve, that the 
molt part of thcfc caufes operate upon certain perfons 
more readily and more powerfully than upon others ;. 
and this circumflancc, which may be coniidered as the 
predifponcnt caufe of fyncope, deferves to be inquired 
into. 

It is, in the firft place, obvious, that the operation of 
fome of thofe cauies depends entirely upon an idiofyn- 
crafy in the perfons upon whom they operate ; which, 
however, I cannot pretend to explain. But, in the next 
place, with refpecttothe greater part of the other caufes, 
their effects feem to depend upon a temperament which 
is in one degree or other in comrnon to many perfons. 
This temperament feems to confift in a great degree of 
fenfibility and mobility, arifmg from a itate of- debility, 
ibmetimes depending upon original conformation, and 
ibmetimes produced by accidental occurrences in the 
courfe of life^ 
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MCLxxxvi. The fecond fet of the remote caufcs of 
fyncope (mci.xxiv.), or thofe acting directly upon the 
heart itfelf, are certain organic affections of the heart it- 
felf, or of the parts immediately conne<5ted with it, par- 
ticularly the great vcffels which pour blood into, or im- 
mediately receive it from the cavities of the Iieart. 
Thus a dilatation, or aneurifm of the heart, a polypus in 
its cavities, abfcefles or ulcerations in its fubftance, a clofe 
adherence of the pericardium to the furface of the 
heart, aneurifms of the great veffels near to the heart, 
polypus in thefe, and offification in thefe or 'n the valves 
of the heart, are one or other of them conditions, 
which, upon dilTeftion, have been difcovered in thofe 
perfons who had before labored under frequent fyn- 
cope. 

MCLXxxvn. It is obvious, that thefe conditions are all 
of them, either fuch as may, upon occalion, difturb the 
free and regular influx into, or the free egrefs of the 
blood from the cavities of the heart ; or fuch as may 
otherwife diflurb its regular action, by fometimes inter- 
rupting it, or fometimes exciting it to more violent and 
convullive atlion. The latter is what is named the Pal- 
pitation of the heart, and it commonly occurs in the 
fame perfons who are liable to fyncope. 

M'CLxxxviii. It is this, as I judge, that leads us to 
perceive in what manner thefe organic affections of the 
Iieart and great veffels may occalion fyncope ; for it may 
be fuppofed, that the violent exertions made in palpita- 
tions may either give occafion to an alternate great re- 
laxation (mclxxviii.), or to a fpafmodic contraction ; 
and in cither way fufpend the action of the heat, and 
occafion fyncope. It feems to me probable, that It Is a 
fpafmodic contraction of the heart that occafions the In- 
tcrmiffion of the pulfe fo frequently accompanying pal- 
pitation and fyncope. 

MCLxxxix. Though it frequently happens that pal- 
pitation and fyncope arife, as we have faid, from the or- 
ganic affections above mentioned, it is proper to obferve, 
that thefe difeafes, even when in a violent degree, do 
not always depend on fuch caufcs acting directly on the 
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heart, but arc often dependent on lomc of tliofe caufcs 
^vhich we have mentioned above as aciing primarily on 
the brain. 

Mcxc. 1 have thus endeavored to give the pa- 
thology of fyncope ; and of the cure lean treat very 
Ihortly. 

The cafes of fyncope depending on the fecond fet of 
caufes (mclxxiv.), and fully recited in mclxxxv., I 
fuppofc to be generally incurable ; as our art, lo far 
as 1 know, has not yet taught us to cure any one of 
thofe feveral caufcs of fyncope (mclxxxv,) 

The cafes of iyncope, depending on the firft fet of cauf- 
es (mclxxiv.), and whoie operation I have endeavored 
to explain in mci.xxvii. ctfeg. I hold to be generally cu- 
rable, either by avoicing the fevcral occafional caufes 
there pointed out, or by correfting the prcdifponent 
caufes (mclxxxiv.) The latter, 1 think, may generally 
be done by corre6ling the debility or mobility of the 
fyftem, by the means which I have already had occafion to 
point out in another place. 
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OF DYSPEPSIA', OR INDIGESTION, 

Mcxci. r\ WANT of appetite, a fqucaniUhnefs, 
foniecimes a vomiting, fudden and tranhent diftenfions 
of the ftomach, eruclations of various kind;., Ijcartburn, 
pains in the region of the ftomach, find a bound belly, 
are fymptoms which frequently concur in the hxnc per- 
fon, and therefore may be prcfumcd to depend upon 
one and the fame proximate caufe. In both views, 
therefore, they may he 'coniidcred as forming one and 
the fame difeafe, to which we have given the appellation 
*ji Dyfpepjd, fet at the head of this chapter. 

■*■ Lofs of sppeh'te, Paufoa, vomitir.p (nacnfion of the f!ronv,r;h, c;u.*l^tion, 
pr.ia in the re>.:ion of the ftnm.ich, hc.irtburn, ?:k\ roQivrrcfs : .•'t lra<l the 
conciirrcfJCoci nujft cf thcabov fyinntoms, withc/Ut any o:hcr difcfir-of 
;k: ftomsch or nf other part'. Sj-i. Xf. 
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Mcxcii. But as this difeafe is alfo frequently a fecojj- 
daiy and fympathic afleftion, fo the fymptoms above 
mentioned are often joined with many others ; and this 
has given occalion to a very confufed and undetermined 
defcription of it, under the general title of Nervous Dif. 
eafes, or under that of Chronic Weaknefs. It is proper, 
however, to diftinguifh, and 1 apprehend the fymptoms 
enumerated above are thofe eflential to the idiopathic af* 
feclion I am now to treat of. 

Mcxciii. It is indeed to be particularly obferved, that 
thefe fymptoms are often truly accompc^nied with a cer- 
tain ftate of mind which may be confidered as a part of 
the idiopathic affeclion : but I fliall take no further no- 
tice of thir) fymptom in the prefent chapter, as it will be 
fully and mare properly confidered in the next, under the 
title of Hypochondrialis. 

Mcxciv. That there is a diflind: difeafe attended al- 
ways with the greater part of the above fymptoms, is 
rendered very probable by this, that all thefe feveral 
fymptoms may arife from one and the fame caufe ; that 
is, from an imbecillity, lofs of tone, and weaker acl'ion 
in the mufcular fibres of the ftomach : and I conclude 
therefore that this imbecillity may be confidered as the 
proximate caufe of the difeafe I am to treat of under th^ 
name of Dyfpeplia. 

Mcxcv. The imbecillity of the ftomach, and the 
confequent fymptouis (mcxc), may, however, frequent- 
ly depend upon fome organic affeclion of the ftomach 
itfelf, as tumor, ulcer, cr fcirrhofity ; or upon fome affec- 
tion of other parts of the body communicated to the ftom- 
ach, as in gout, amenorrhoea, and fome others. In all thefe 
cafes however, the dyfpeptic lymptoms are to be confid- 
ered as fecondary or fympathic affedions, to be cured 
only by curing the primary difeafe. Such fecondary 
and fympathic cafes cannot, indeed, be treated of here : 
but as I prefume that the imbccilhty of the ftomach may 
often take place without either any organic afteclion ot 
this part, or any more primary affeclion in any other 
part, of the body j fo I fuppofe and cxpccl it will appear, 
from the confidcration of the remote caufes, that the 
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dyfpepfia, may be often an idiopathic afFeclion, and that 
it is therefore properly taken into the fyftem of method- 
ical Nofology, and becomes the fubjecl of our confidera- 
tion here. 

Mcxcvi, There can be little doubt, that, in moll cafes, 
the weaker a^lion of the mufcular fibres of the flomach, 
is the moil frequent anti chief caufe of the fymptoms 
mentioned in mcxc. ; but I dare not maintain it to be 
the only caufe of idiopathic dyfpepfia. There is, pretty 
certainly, a peculiar fluid in the Itomach of animals, or at 
leaft a peculiar quality in the fluids, that we know to be 
there, upon which the folution of the aliments taken into 
the fl;omach chiefly depends : and it is at the flime time 
probable, that the peculiar quality of the diflblving or 
digefting fluids may be varioufly changed, or that their 
quantity may be, upon occaflon, diminifhed. It is there- 
fore fufliciently probable, that a changer in the quality 
or quantity of thefe fluids may produce a conflderable 
difference in the phenomena ofdigeftion, and particular- 
ly may give occafionto many of the morbid appearances 
mentioned in mcxc. 

Mcxcvii. This feems to be very well founded, and 
points out another proximate caufe of dyfpepfia befide 
that we have already afligned : But, notwithfl:anding 
this, as the peculiar nature of the digeftive fluid, the 
changes which it may undergo, or the caufes by which 
it may be changed, are all matters fo little known, that 
I cannot found^any practical dodrine upon any fuppofi- 
tion with refpe<5l to them ; and as, at the fame time, 
the imbecillity of the ftomach, either as caufing the 
change in the digeftive fluid, or as being induced by^ 
that change, feems always to be prefent, and to have a 
great fhare in occafioning the fymptoms of indigeftion ; 
fo I fliaU ftill confider the imbecillity of the ftomach as 
the proximate and almoft fole caufe of dyfpepfia. And I 
more readily admit of this manner of proceeding, as, in 
my opinon, the doctrine applies very fully and clearly to 
the explaining the whole of the practice which experience 
has eftablilhed as the moft fuccefsful in this difeafe. 
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Mcxcviii. Coniidering this, then, as the proximate 
caufe of dyfpepfia, I proceed to mention the feveral re- 
mote caufes of this difeaie ; as they are luch as, on dif- 
*ferent occafions, feems to pfoduce a lofs of tone in the 
mufcuhr fibres of the flomach. They may, I think, be 
confidered under two heads. 'Vhcjirji is, of thofe whicH 
act diredly and immediately u^on the ftomach itlelf : 
H\\cfecGnd is, of thofe which act upon the whole body,' 
or particular parts of it, but in coniequence of which the 
ftomach is chiefly or almoft only aflecfed. 

Mcxcix. Of the fir ft kind are, 

1 . Certain feda:tive or narcotic fubflances taken into 
the ftomach ; fuch as tea, coffee, tobacco, ardent fpirits, 
opium, bitters, aromatics, putrids, and acefcents. 

2. The large and frequent drinking of warm water, 
or of warm watery liquids. 

3. Frequent lurieit, or immoderate repletion of the 
ftomach. 

4. Frequent vomiting, whether fpontaneoufly arifing, 
or excited by art. 

5. Very frequent fpi'tting, or rejection of faliva. 
Mcc. Thofe caufes which aft upon the whole body 

or upon particular parts and functions of it are, 

1. An indolent and fedentary life. 

2. Vexation of mind, aiid disorderly paflions of any 
kind. 

3. Intenfe ftudy, or clofe application to bufmefi too 
long coiitinued. 

4. Excefs in venery. 

5. Frequent intoxication j which partly belongs to this 
head, partly to the former. 

6. The being much expofed to moift and cold air when 
without exercife. 

Though the difeafe, as proceeding from the laft fet of 
caufes, may be confidered as a fymptomatic affection on- 
ly ; yet as the affection of the ftomach is generally the 
lirft, always the chief, and often the only effect which 
thefe caufes produce or difcover, I think the affection ot 
the ftomach may be confidered as the cifeafe to be at- 
tended to in practice ; and the moie properly fo, as in 
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many cafes the general debility is only to be cured by re- 
ftoring the tone of the llomach, and by remedies firll ap- 
plied to this organ. 

Mcci. For the cure of this difeafe, we form three fev- 
eral indications ; a prefervative, a palliative, and a cura- 
tive. 

The^rji is, to avoid or remove the remote caufes jyft 
now enumerated. 

The feeond is, to remove thofe fymptoms which efpe- 
cially contribute to aggravate and continue the difeafe.. 
And, 

The third is, to reftore the tone of the ftomach ; thati 
is, to correct or remove the proximate caufe of the dijf- 
eafe. 

Mccii. The propriety and necefllty of the firft indica- 
tion is fufficiently evident, as the continued application, 
or frequent repetition of thofe caufes, muft continue the 
difeafe ; may defeat the ufe of remedies ; or, in fpite of 
thefe, may occaiion the recurrence of the difeafe. It is 
commonly the neglect of this indication which renders 
this difeafe fo frequently obftinate. How the indication 
is to be executed, will be fufhciently obvious from the 
confideration of the feveral caufes : but it is proper for 
the practitioner to attend to this, that the execution is of- 
ten exceedingly difficult, becaufe it is not eafy to engage 
men to break in upon eftabliflied habits^ or to renounce 
the purfuit of pleafure ; and particularly, to perfuade 
men that thefe praftices are truly hurtful which they 
have often practifed with feeming impunity. 

MCCII r. The fymptoms of this difeafe which efpecially 
contribute to aggravate and continue it, and therefore re- 
quire to be more immediately corrected or removed, are, 
Jirji, the crudities of the ftomach already produced by 
the difeafe, and difcovered by a lofs of appetite, by a 
fenfe of weight and uneafmefs in the ftomach, and par- 
ticularly by the eructation of imperfectly digefted mat- 
ters. 

Another fymptom to be immediately corrected, is an 
unufual quantity, or a higher degree than ufual, of acid^ 
ity prcfent in the ftomich, difcovered by various difor* 
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ders in digeftion, and by other effeds to be mentioned 
afterwards. 

The third (ymytiom aggravating the difeafe, and other- 
"wife in itfelf urgent, is coltivenefs, and therefore conftant- 
Ij requiring to be reHeved. 

Mcciv; Theory? o f thefe fymptoms is to be reHeved 
by exciting vomiting ; and the ufe of this remedy, there- 
fore, ufually and properly begins the cure of this difeafe. 
The vomiting may be excited by various means, more 
gentle or more violent. The former may anfwer the 
purpofe of evacuating the contents of the ftomach : but 
emetics, and vomiting, may alfo excite the ordinary ac- 
tion of the ftomach ; and both, by varioufly agitating 
the fyftem, and particularly by determining to the fur- 
face of the body, may contribute to remove the caufes of 
the difeafe. But thefe latter effects can only be obtained 
by the ufe of emetics of the more powerful kind, fuch 
as the antimonial emetices efpecially are. 

Mccv. The /eco nd [ymptom to be palliated, is an excefs 
of acidity, either in quantity or quality, in the contents 
of the ftomach. In man there is a quantity of acefcent 
aliment almoft conftantly taken in, and, as 1 think, al- 
ways undergoes an acetous fermentation in the ftomach ; 
and it is, therefore, that in the human ftomach, and in 
the ftomachs of all animals ufing vegetable food, there 
is always found an acid prefent. This acid however, is 
generally innocent, and occafions no diforder, unlefs 
either the quantity of it is very large, or the acidity pro- 
ceeds to a higher degree than ufual. But, in either of 
thefe cafes, the acid occafions various difOrders, as fla- 
tulency, eructation, heartburn, gnawing pains of the 
ftomach, irregular appetites and cravings, loofenefs, grip- 
ing, emaciation, and debility. To obviate or remove 
thefe effefts aggravating and continuing the difeafe, it is 
not only neccffary to correct the acid prefent in the ftom- 
ach ; but, efpecially as this acid proves a ferment deter- 
mining and increafing the acefcency of the aliments af- 
terwards taken in, it is proper alfo, as foon as pofliblej 
to corred the difpofition to exceflive acidity. 
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Mccvi. The acidity prefent in the ftomach, may be 
torrefted by the ufe of alkaline falts, or abforbent earths, 
or by fuch fubftances containing thefe, which can be de- 
compofed by the a id of the ftomach. Of the alkalines, 
the cauftic is more effeftual than the mild ; and this 
accounts for the effc6ls of lime water. By employing ab- 
forbents we avoid the excefs of alkali, which might 
fometimes take place. The abforbents are different, as 
they form a neutral more or lefs laxative ; and hence the 
difference between magnefia alba and other abforbents. 
It is to be obferved, that alkalines and abforbents may be 
employed to excefs ; as, when employed in large quanti- 
ty, they may deprive the animal fluids cf the acid necef- 
iary to their proper compofition. 

Mccvii. The difpofition to acidity may be obviated by 
avoiding acefcent aliments, and ufing animal food little 
capable of acefcency. This, however, cannot be long 
continued without corrupting the ftate of our blood ; 
and, as vegetable food cannot be entirely avoided, the 
excefs of their acefcency may, in fome meafure, be avoid- 
ed, by choofing vegetable food the leaft difpofed to a vin- 
ous fermentation, fuch as leavened bread and well fer- 
mented liquors, and, inftcad of frelh native acids, em- 
ploying vinegar. 

Mccviii. The acid atifing from acefcent matters in a 
found ftate of the ftomach, does not proceed to any high 
degree, or is again foon involved and made to difappear ; 
but this does not always happen, and a more copious a- 
cidity, 6t a Jiigher degree of it, maybe produced, either 
from a change in the digeftive fluids, become lefs fit to 
moderate fermentation and to cover acidity, or from 
their not being fupplied in due quantity. How the for- 
mer may be occafioned, wc do not well underftand ; • but 
we can readily perceive that the latter, perhaps the 
former alfo, may proceed from a weaker aflion of the 
mufcular fibres of the ftomach. In certain cafes, fedative 
pafllons, immediately after they arife, occafion the ap- 
pearance of acidity in the ftomach which did not appear 
before ; and the ufe of ftimulants often correds, or ob- 
viates an acidity that would otherwife have appeared. 
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From thefeconfiderations, we conclude, that the produc- 
tion and fubfiftance of acidity in the ftoniach,is to be ef- 
pecially prevented by reftoring and exciting the proper 
action of it, by the fevcral means to be mentioned here- 
after. 

Mccix. But it is alfo to be further obferved, that 
though there are certain powers in the flomach tor pre- 
venting a too copious acidity, or a high degree of it, they 
are not however always fuiEcient for preventing acel'- 
ccncy, or for covering the acidity produced ; and there- 
fore, as long as vegetable fubftances remain in the ftom- 
ach, their acefccncy may go on and increafe. From hence 
\ve perceive, that a fpecial caufe of the excefs of acidity 
may be, the too long retention of acefcent matters in the 
flomach ; whether this may be from thefe matters being 
of more difficult folution, or from the weaknefs of the 
flomach more flowly difcharging its contents into the 
duodenum, or from fome impediment to the free evacu- 
ation of the flomach by the pylorus. The latter of thefe 
caufes we are well acquainted with, ip the cafe of a fchir- 
rhous pylorus, producing commonly the higheft degree 
of acidity. In all the inflances of this fchirrofity I have 
met with, I have found it incurable : but the firfl of thefe 
caufes is to be obviated by avoiding fuch aliments as are 
of difficult folution ; and the fecond is to be mended by 
the feveral remedies for exciting the action of the flom- 
ach, to be mentioned afterwards. 

Mccx. The third fymptom commonly accompanying 
dyfpepfia, which requires to he immediately ren.oved, is 
coflivenefs. There is fo much connexion between the 
feveral portions of the alimentary canal with refpedl to 
the periflaltic motion, that if accelerated or retarded in 
any one part, the other parts of it are commonly affeft- 
ed in the fame manner. Thus, as the brifker aclion of 
the flomach mufl accelerate the aclion of the inteflines, 
fo the flower aclion of the inteflines mufl in fome meaf- 
ure retard that of the flomach. It is, therefore, of 
confequence to the proper aftion of the ftomach, 
that the periflaltic motion of the inteflines deter- 
mining their contents downwards, be regularly con- 
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tinued ; and that all coftivenefs, or interruption of th^t 
iletermination, be avoided. This may be done by the 
various means of exciting the action of the inteftnics ; 
but it is to be obferved here, that as every coniiderable 
evacuation of the mteftines weakens their aclion, and is 
ready, therefore, to induce coftivencfs when tlie evacua- 
tion is over ; fo thofe purgatives which produce a large 
evacuation, are unfit for correcting the habit of coilive- 
nefs. This, therefore, fhould be attempted by medi- 
cines which do no more than folicit the inteftines to a 
more ready difcharge of their prefent contents, without 
either hurrying their aclion, or increafing the excretions 
made into their cavity 5 either of which effects might 
produce a purging. There are, I think, certain medi- 
cines peculiarly proper on this occafion, as they feem to 
ftimulate efpecially the great guts, and to act little on the 
higher parts of the inteltinal canal. 

Mccxi. We have thus mentioned the fcveral means of 
executing our fecond indication ; and I proceed to the 
ilnrd, which is, as we have faid, the proper curative ; and 
it is to reftore the tone of the flomach, the lofs of which 
we confider as the proximate caufe of the dileafe, or at 
leaft as the chief part of it. The means of fatisfying this 
indication we refer to two heads. One. is, of thofe means 
which operate diredly and chiefly on the ftomach itfelf ; 
and the other is, of thofe means which, operating upon 
the whole fyftem, have their tonic effedts thereby com- 
municated to the ftomach. 

Mccxii. The medicines which operate diredly on the 
ftomach, are either ftimulants or tonics. 

The ftimulants are faline or aromatic. 

The faline are acids or neutrals. 

Acids of all Idnds feem to have the power of ft im dat- 
ing the ftomach, and therefore often increafe appetite ; 
but the native acids, as liable to fermentation, may oth- 
erwife do harm, and are therefore of ambiguous ufc. 
The acids, therefore, chiefly and fuccefsfuUy employed, 
are the vitriolic muriatic, and the diftilled acid of vege- 
tables, as it is found in tar water, which are all of them 
antizymics. 
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The neutral falts anfwering this intention, are efpecial- 
ly thofe which have the muriatic acid in their compofi- 
tion, though it is prefumed that neutrals of all kinds 
have more or lefs of the fame virtue. 

Mccxiii. The aromatics, and perhaps fome other acrids, 
certainly Simulate the flomach, as they obviate the accf- 
cency, and flatulency of vegetable food : but their ftimu- 
lus is tranfitory ; and if frequently repeated, and taken 
in large. ci^uantitieSj they may hurt the tone of the ftom- 
ach. 

Mccxiv. The tonics employed to ftrengthen theftom- 
ach are bitters, bitters and aftringents combined, and 
chalybeates. 

Bitters are undoubtedly tonic medicines, both with- 
refped: to the ftomach and the whole fyftem : but their 
long continued ufe has been found to deftroy the tone 
of the. ftomach, and of the whole fyftem ; and, whether 
this is from the mere repetition of their tonic operation,, 
or from fome narcotic power joined with the tonic in 
them, I am uncertain . 

Mccxv. Bitters and aftringents combined, are, proba- 
bly, more efFeftual tonics than either of them taken 
fmgly ; and \ve fuppofe fuch a combination to take place 
in the Peruvian bark ; which therefore proves a power- 
ful tonic, both with refpe(5l to the ftomach and to the 
whole fyftem. But I have fome ground to fufpecl, that 
the long continued ufc of this bark may, like bitters def- 
troy both the tone of the ftomach and of the whole 
fyftem. 

Mccxvi. Chalybeates may be employed as tonics in 
various forms, and in confiderable quantities, with fafe- 
ty*. They have been often employed in the form of 
mineral waters, and feemingly with fiiccefs : but whether 
this is owing to the chalybeate in the compolition of 
thefe waters, or to fome other circumftances attending 
their ufe, I dare not pofitively determine ; but the latter 
opinion feems to me the more probable. 

^ See the Formulae for Amenonhoea, 
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Mccxvii. The remedies which Itrengthen thefiomach, 
by being applied to the whole body, are, exerciie and 
the application of cold. 

As exercifc ftrengthens the whole body, it muft alfo 
ilrengtheri the ftomach ; but it does this alfo in a partic- 
ular manner, by promoting perfpiration, and exciting 
the action of the veflels on the furface of the body, 
which have a particular confent Vv^ith the mufcular fibres 
of the ftomach* This particularly explains why the ex- 
ercifes of geftation, though not the moft powerful in 
llrengthening the whole fyftcm, are, however, very pow- 
reful in ftrengthening the ftomach ; of which we have a 
remarkable proof in the effecfts of failing. In ftrength- 
ening; the sreneral f^'ftem, as fatii^ue muft be avoided, fo 
bodily exercife is of ambiguous ufe ; and perhaps it is 
thereby, that riding on horfeback has been f© often 
found to be one of the moft powerful means of ftrength- 
ening the ftomach, and thereby of curing difpcpfta. 

Mccxvin. The other general remedy of dyfpepiia, is 
the application of cold : which may be in two ways; 
that is, either by the application of cold air, or of cold 
water. It is probable, that, in the atmofphere conftant- 
ly furrounding our bodies, a certain degree of cold con- 
iiderably lefs than the temperature of our bodies them- 
felves, is neceftary to the health of the human body. 
Such ac'^gree of cold feems to ftrengthen thevcflds on 
the furface of the body, and therefore the mufcular fi- 
bres of the ftomach. But, further, it is well knov/n, 
that if the body is in exercife fufficicnt to fupport fuch a 
determination to the furface, as to prevent the cold from 
producing an entire conftriction of the pores ; a certain 
degree of cold in the atmofphere, with fuch exercife, will 
render the perfpiration more confiderable. From the 
Iharp appetite that in fuch circumftances is commonly 
produced, we can have no doubt, that by the application 
of fuch cold, the tone of the ftomach is conliderably 
ftrengthened. Cold air, therefore, applied with exer- 
cife, is a moft powerful tonic with relpecl to the ftom- 
ach : and this explains why, for that purpofe, no exer- 
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cifes within doors, or in clofe carriages, are fo ufeful as 
thofe in the open air. ^ 

Mccxix. From the fame reafoning, we can perceive, 
that, the application of cold water, or cold bathing, while 
it is a tonic with refpecl to the fyftem in general, and 
efpecialiy as exciting the aclion of the extreme veffcls, 
muft in both refpedb be a powerful means of ftrengthen- 
ing the tone of the ftomach. 

Mccxx. Thefe are the remedies to be employed to- 
wards a radical cure of idiopathic dyfpepfia ; and if 
might be, perhaps, expeftcd here, that 1 fhould treat al- 
fo of the various cafes of the fympathic difeafe. But it 
will be obvious that this cannot be properly done with- 
out treating of all the difeafes of which the dyfpepfia is a 
fymptom, which cannot be proper in this place. It has 
been partly done already, and will be further treated of 
in the courfe of this work. In the mean time, it may be 
proper to obferve, that there is not fo much occafion for 
diftingui'ling between the idiopathic and fympathic dyf- 
pepfia, as there is in many other cafes of idiopathic and 
fympathic difeafes. For, as the fympathic cafes of dyfpepfia 
are owing to a lofs of tone in fome other part of the fyllem, 
which is from thence communicated to the ftomach ; lo 
the tone of the ftomach reftored, may be communicated 
to the part primarily aftefted ; and therefore the reme- 
dies of the idiopathic may be often ufcfully employed, 
and are often the remedies chiefly employed, in fym- 
pathic dyljpepfia. 

Mccxxi. Another part of our bufinefs here might be 
to fay, how fome other of the urgent fymptoms, befidc 
thofe above mentioned, are to be palliated. On this fub- 
jecl, I think it is enough to fay, that the fymptoms 
chiefly requiring to be immediately relieved, are flatulen- 
cy, heartburn, other kinds of pain in the region of the 
ftomach, and v(imiting. 

The dyfpeptic are ready to fuppofe that the whole of 
their difeafe confifts in a flatulency. In this it will be 
obvious that they are miftakcn ; but, although the flatu- 
lency is not to be entirely cured, but by mending the im- 
beciiiity of the ftomach by the means above mentioned j 
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yet the flatulent diflenfion of the ftoniach may be reliev- 
ed by carminatives, as they are called, or medicines that 
produce a discharge of wind from the ftomach ; fuch are 
the various antifpafmodics, of which the moft effeclual 
is the vitriolic sether. 

The heartburn may be relieved by abforbents, antif- 
pafmodicij, or demulcents. 

The other pains of the ftomach may be Sometimes re- 
lieved by carminatives, but moft certainly by opiates. 

Vomiting is to be cured moft efFeclually by opiates 
thrown by injedions into the anus. 



CHAP. III. 

OF HYPOCHONDRIASIS, or the HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFEC- 
TION, commonly called vapors or low spirits. 

Mccxxii. In certain perfons there is a ftateofmind 
diftinguiflied by a concurrence of the following circum- 
ftances : A langor, liftleiTncfs, or want of refolutlon and 
adivity with refped to all undertakings ; a difpofition 
to ferioufnefs, fadnefs, and timidity ; as to all future c- 
vents, an apprehenlion of the worft or moft unhappy ftatc 
of them; and therefore, often upon flight grounds, au 
apprehenfion of great evil. Such perfons are particular- 
ly attentive to the ftate of their own health, to every the 
fmalleft change of feeling in their bodies ; and from any 
unufual feeling, perhaps of the flighteft kind, they appre- 
hend great danger, and even death itfelf. In refpec'i; to 
all thele feelings and apprehenfions, there is commonly 
the moft obftinate belief and perfuafion. 

Mccxxiii. This ftate of mind is the Kypochondriafls 
of medical writers. See Linnzui Genera Morborum, 
Gen. 76. Sagari SyftemaSymptomaticum, Clafs XIIL 
Gen. 5. The fame ftate of mind is what has been com- 
monly called Vapors and Low Spirits. Though the term 
Vapors may be founded on a falfe theory, and therefore 
4 
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improper, I beg leave, for a purpofe that will immediate- 
ly appear, to employ it for a little here. 

Mccxxiv. Vapors, then, or the ftate of mind defcribcd 
above, is, like every other ftate of mind, conne<5ted with 
a certain ftate of the body, whieh muft be inquired into, 
in order to its being treated as a difcafe by the art of 
phyfic. 

Mccxxv. This ftate of the body, however, is not 
very eafily afcertained ; for wc can perceive, that on dif- 
ferent occafions it is very different ; vapors being com-' 
bined fometimes with dyfpepfia, fometimes with hyftcr- 
ia, and fometimes with melancholia, which are difeafes 
feemingly depending on very different ftates of the body. 

Mccxxvi. The combination of vapors with dyfpepfia 
is very frequent, and in feemingly very different circum- 
ftances. It is cfpecially thefe different circumftanccs that 
I would wifh to afcertain ; and I remark, that they are 
manifeftly of two different kinds. Firft, as the difeafe 
occurs in young perfons of both fexes, in perfons of a 
fanguine temperament, and of a lax and flacid habit. 
Secondly, as it occurs in elderly perfons of both fexes, of 
a melancholic temperament, and of a firm and rigid 
habit. 

Mccxxvii. Thefe two different cafes of the combina- 
tion of vapors and dyfpepfia, I confider as two diftincc 
difeafes, to be diftinguifhcd chiefly by the temperament 
prevailing in the perfons affecled. * 

As the dyfpepfia of fanguine temperaments is often 
without vapors; and as the vapors, when joined with 
dyfpepfia in fuch temperaments, may be confidered as 
perhaps always a fymptom of the affcdion of the ftom- 
ach ; fo to this combination of dyfpepfia and vapors, I 
would ftill apply the appellation of dyfpepfia^ and confid- 
er it as ftridly the difeafe treated of in the preceding 
chapter. 

But the combination of dyfpepfia and vapors in mel- 
ancholic temperaments, as the vapors or the turn of mind 
peculiar to the temperamait, nearly that defcribcd above 
in Mccxxii., are effential circumftanccs of the difeafe : 
and as this tiirn of mind is often with fcv/, or only flight 
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fyrnptoms of dyfpepfia, and even though the latter be at- 
tending, as they i'eem to be rather the e^'ccti of the gene- 
ral temperament, than of any primary or topical adeclion 
oftheftomach ; I confider this combination as a very 
diflerent difcafe from the former, and would apply to it 
flridly the appellation of hypochondriafis. 

Mccxxviii. Having thus pointed out a diilinclion be- 
tween Dyfpepfia and Hypochondriafis, I fhail now, ufing 
thefc terms in the ftricb fenfe above mentioned, make 
fome obfervations which may, I think, illuftrate the fub- 
ject, and more clearly and fully eftablifli the diftinclion. 
propofed. 

Mccxxix. The dyfpepfia often appears early in life and 
is frequently much mended as life advances ; but the hy- 
pochondriafis leldom appears early in life, and more u- 
iually in more advanced years only ; and more certainly 
ftill when it has once taken place, it goes on increafing 
as life advances to old age. 

1 his feems to be particularly well illuftrated, by our 
obferving the chaages in the ftate of the mind which u- 
fually take place in the courfe of life. In youth, the mind 
is cheerful, aftive, rafh, and moveable ; but as life advan- 
ces, the mind by degrees becomes more ferious, flow, cau- 
tious, and fteady ; till at length, in old age, the gloomy, 
timid, difl:ruftful, and obflinate ftate of melancholic tem- 
peraments is more exquifitely formed. In producing 
thefe changes, it is true that moral caufes have a lliare ; 
but it is at ths fame time obvious, that the temperament 
of the body determines the operation of thefe moral cau- 
fes fooner or later, and in a greater or lefier degree, to 
have their effects. The fansruine temnerament retains 
longer the character of youth, while the melancholic 
temperament brings on more early the manners of old 
age. 

Mccxxx. Upon the whole, it appears, that the ftate 
of the mind which attends, and efpecially diftinguiflies 
hypochondriafis, is the eli'edof that fame rigidity of the 
folids, torpor of the nervous power, and peculiar balance 
between the arterial and venous fyftems which occur in 
advanced life, and which at all times take place more or 
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lefs In melancholic temperaments. If therefore there be 
alfo fomevvhat of a like ftate of mind attending that dif- 
pepfia which occurs early in life in fanguine tempera- 
ments and lax habits, it muft depend upon a different 
ftate of the body, and probably upon a weak and move- 
able ftate of the nervous power. 

Mccxxxi. Agreeable to all this, in dyfpepfia, there is 
more of fpafmodic affeclibn, and the affection of the mind 
(mccxxii.) is often abfent, and when prefent, is perhaps 
always of aflighter kind : while, in hypochondriafis, the 
affedion of the mind is more conftant, and the fymptoms 
of dyfpepfia, or the affeftions of the ftomach, are often 
abfent, or when prefent, are in a llighter degree. 

I believe the afl'edion of the mind is commonly differ- 
ent in the two difeafes. In dyfpepfia, it is often languor 
and timidity only, eafily difpelled ; while in hypochon- 
driafis, it is generally the gloomy and rivetted apprehcn- 
lion of evil. 

The two difeafes are alfo diftinguiflied by fome other 
circumftances. Dyfpepfia, as I have faid, is often a fymp- 
tomatic affeclion ; while hypochondriafis is perhaps al- 
ways a primary and idiopathic difeafe. 

As debility may be induced by many different caufes, 
dyfpepfia is a frequent difeafe ; while hypochondriafis 
depending upon a peculiar temperament, is more rare. 

Mccxxxii. Having thus endeavored to diftinguifh the 
two difeafes, I fuppofe the peculiar nature and proximate 
caufe of hypochondriafis will be under ftood ; and I pro- 
ceed therefore to treat of its cure. 

So far as the affedions of the body, and particularly of 
the ftomach, are the fame here as in the cafe of dyfpepfia^ 
the method of cure might be fuppofed to be alfo the fame; 
and accordingly the pradice has been carried on with lit- 
tle diftincllon : But I am perfuaded that a diftinclion is 
often neceffary. 

Mccxxxiii. There may be a foundation here for the 
fame prefervative indication as firft laid down in the cure 
of dyj^epfia (mccii.); but I cannot treat this fubjecl fo 
clearly or fully as 1 could wifh, becaufe I have not yet 
had fo much opportunity of obfervation as I think nee- 
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cffary to afcertain the remotq cauf^s ; and I can hardly 
make ufe of the obfervations of others, who have feldom 
or never diftinguiflicd between the two difeafes. What 
indeed has been faid with refpecl to the remote caufes of 
melancholia, will often apply to the hypocbondriafts, which 
I now treat of; but the lubjccl of the former has been 
io much involved in a doubtful theory, that I find it dif- 
ficult to felecl the fads that might properly and Ilriclly 
apply to the latter. I delay this fubjecT:, therefore, till 
another occafion ; but in the mean time truft, that what 
I have faid regarding the nature of the difeafe, and fome 
remarks I fliall have occafion to offer in confidering the 
method of cure, may in fome meafure fjpply my defi- 
ciency on this fubjedl of the remote caufes. 

Mccxxxiv. The fecond indication laid down in the 
cure of dyfpepfia (mcci.) has properly a place here ; but 
it is ftill to be executed with fome diftinclion. 

Mccxxxv. An anorexia, and accumulation of crudities 
in the ftomach, does not fo commonly occur in hypo- 
chondriaiis as in dyfpepfia ; and therefore vomiting 
(mcciv,) is not To often nccellary in the former as in the 
latter. 

Mccxxxvi. The fymptom of excefs of acidity, from 
the flow evacuation of the flomach in melancholic tem- 
peraments, often arifes to a very high degree in hypo- 
chondriafis ; and therefore, for the fame reafon as in 
Mccv. it is to be obviated and corrected with the utmoft 
care. It is upon this account that the fevcral antacids, 
and the other means of obviatins: aciditv, are to be em- 
ployed in hypochondriafis, and v/ith tlie fame attentions 
and confiderations as in mccvi. and folio win 2; : with this 
reflection, however, that the exciting the adion of the 
ftomach there mentioned, is to be a little differently un- 
derftcod, as fliall be hereafter explained. 

Mccxxxvii. As coftivenefs, and .that commonly to a 
confiderabie degree, is a very conftant attendant of hy- 
pochondriafis, fo it is equally hurtful as in dylnepfia. It 
may be remedied by the fame means in th(jjj«ner as ia 
the latter, and they arc to be employed \vitli the fame 
reftrictions as in mccx. 
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Mccxxxviii. It is efpecially with refpecl to the third 
indication laid down in the cure of dyfpepfia (mcci.) that 
there is a difference of pradice to be obfcrved in the 
cure of hypochondriafis ; and that often one direftly op- 
polite to that in the cafe of dyfpepfia, is to be followed. 

Mccxxxix. In dyfpepfia, the chief remedies are the to- 
nic medicines, which to me feeni neither neceffary nor 
fafe in hypochondriafis ; for in this there is not a lofs of 
tone, but a want of adivity, that is to be remedied. 

Chalybeate mineral waters have commonly been em- 
ployed in hypochondriafis, and feemingly with fuccefs. 
But this is probably to be imputed to the amufement and 
cxercife ufually accompanying the ufe of thefe waters, 
rather than to the tonic power of the fmall quantity of 
iron which they contain. Perhaps the elementary water, 
by favoring the excretions, may .have a fhare in relieving 
the difeafe. 

MccxL. Cold bathing is often highly ufeful to the dyf- 
peptic, and as a general ftimulant, may fomctimes feem 
iifeful to the hypochondriac ; but it is not commonly fo 
to the latter : while on the other hand, warm bathing, 
hurtful to the <3yfpeptic, is often extremely ufeful to the 
hypochondriac. 

MCCXLi. Another inftance of a contrary practice necef- 
fary in the two difeafes, and illuftrating their reipedive 
natures, is, that the drinking tea and coffee is always 
hurtful to the dyfpeptic, but is commonly extremely ufe- 
ful to the hypochondriac. 

MCCXLii. Kxercife, as it firengthens the fyftem, and 
thereby the ftomach, and more efpecially, as by increafing 
the pcrfpiration it excites thfe aftion of the ftoraach, it 
proves one of the moft ufeful remedies in dyfpepfia ; and 
further, as by increafing the perfpiration, it excites the 
activity of the {lomach, it likewifc proves an ufeful rem- 
edy in the hypochondriafis. However, in the latter 
cafe, as I iliall explain prefently, it is ftill a more ufeful 
remedy by its operation upon the mind than by that up- 
on thel|fidy. 

MCC^SLi! It is now proper that we proceed to confider 
the mofl important article of our pradice in this difeafe, 
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and which Is, to confidcr the treatment of the mind, an 
afieclion of which fometimes attends dyfpepfia, but is al- 
ways the chief circumftance in hypochondriafis. What 
1 am to fuggeil here, will apply to both difeai'es ; but it 
is the hypochondriafis that I am to keep moft conllantly 
in view. 

MCCXLiv. The management of the mind, in hypochon- 
driacs, is often nice and diflicult. The firm perfuafion 
that generally prevails in fuch patients, does not allow 
their feelings to be treated as imaginary, nor their appre- 
henfion of danger to be confidered as groundlefs, though 
the phyfician may be perfuadcd that it is the cafe in both 
refpects. Such patients, therefore, are not to be treated 
either by railery or by reafoning. 

It is faid to be the manner of hypochondriacs to 
change often their phyfician, and indeed they often do 
it confiftently : for a phyfician who does not admit the 
reality of the difeafe, cannot be fuppofed to take much 
pains to cure it, or to avert the danger of which he en- 
tertains no apprehenfion. 

If in any cafe the pious fraud of a placebo be allowa- 
ble, it feems to be in treating hypochondriacs ; who, 
anxious for relief, ai'e fond of medicines, and, though 
often difappointed, will fi:ill take every new drug that 
can be propofed to them. 

MCCXLv. As it is tlie nature of man to indulge ev- 
ery prefent emotion, fo the hypochondriac cheriflies his 
fears, and attentive to every feefing, finds in trifles light 
as air a ftrong confirmation of bis apprehenfions. His 
cure therefore depends efpecially upon the interruption 
of his attention, or upon its being diverted to other ob- 
jects than his own feelings. 

MCcxLvi. Whatever averfion to application of any 
kind may appear in hypochondriacs, there is nothing 
more pernicious to them than abfolute idlenefs, or a va- 
cancy from all earnefl: purfuit. It is owing to wealth 
admitting of indolence, and leading to the purfuit of 
tranfitory and unfatisfying amufements, or toj^at of 
exhaufting pleafures only, that the prefent time^xhibit 
to us fo many inftances of hypochondriacifm. 
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The occupations of bufinefs fuitable to tlieir circuin- 
fiances and fituation in life, if neither attended with 
emotion, anxiety, nor fatigue, are always to be admit- 
ted, and perlifted in by hypochondriacs. But occupa- 
tions upon which a man's fortune depends, and which 
are always, therefore, objects of anxiety to melancholic 
men ; and more particularly where fuch occupations 
are expofed to accidental interruptions, difappointments, 
and failures, it is from thefe that the hypochondriac is 
certainly to be withdrawn. 

MCCXLvii. The hypochondriac who is not necelTarily, 
by circumftances or habits engaged in bufinefs, is to be 
drawn from his attention to his own feelings by fomc 
amufement. 

The various kinds of fport and hunting, as purfued 
with fome ardor, and attended with exercife if not too 
violent, are amongft the mofi ufeful. 

All thofe amufements which are in the open air, join- 
ed with moderate exercife, and requiring fome dexteri- 
ty, are generally of ufe. 

Within doors, company which engages attention, 
which is willingly yielded to, and is at the fame time of 
a cheerful kind, will be always foiand of great fervice. 

Play, in which fome fkill is required, and whv:re the 
ftake is not an object of much anxiety, if not too long 
protracted, may often be admitted. 

In dyfpeplics, however, gaming, liable to fudden and 
confiderable emotions, is dangerous ; and the long con- 
tinuance of it, With night watching, is violently debilita- 
ting. But in melancholies, who commonly excel in Ikill 
and are let's fufceptible of violent emotions, it is more ad- 
miflible, and is often the only amufement that can en- 
gage them. 

Mufic, to a nice ear, is a hazai'dous amufement, as long 
attention to it is very fatiguing. 

MCCXLviii. It frequently happens, that amufements of 
every kind are rejected by hypochondriacs ; and in that 
cafe, mechanical means of interrupting thought are the 
remits to be fought for. 
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Such is to be found in brilk exercife, which requires 
fonie attention in the conduct of it. 

Walking is feldom of this kind ; though, as gratify- 
ing to the reftleflhefs of hypochondriacs, it has fome- 
times been found ufeful. 

The required interruption of thought is befl obtained 
by riding on horfeback, or in driving a carriage of any 
kind. 

The exercife of failing, except it be in an open boat 
engaging fome attention, does very little fervice. 

Exercife in an eafy carriage, in the diredion of which 
the traveller takes no part, unlefs it be upon rough 
roads, ordriven pretty quickly, and with long continu- 
ance, is of little advantage. 

MccxLix. Whatever exercife may be employed, it will 
be moft eflfedual when employed in the purfuit of a 
journey ; firft, becaufe it withdraws a perfon from ma- 
ny objedis of uneafmefs and care which might prefent 
themfelves at home ; fecondly, as it engages in more con- 
ftant exercife, and in a greater degree of it than is com- 
monly taken in airings about home ; and, laftly, as it is 
conftantly prefenting new Objeds which call forth a per- 
fon's attention. 

MCCL. In our fyftem of Nofology, we have, next to 
Hypochondriafis, placed the Chlorofis, becaufe I once 
thought it might be confidered as a genus, comprehend- 
ing, belides the Chlorofis Of Amenorrhcea, fome fpecies 
of Cachexy : but, as I cannot find this to be well found- 
ed, and €annot diftinclly point out any fuch difeafe, I 
now omit confidering Chlorofis as a genus here ; and as 
a fymptom of Amenorrhcea, I have endeavored before 
to explain it under that title. 



BOOK III. 

OF 

SPASMODIC AFFECTIONS. 

WITHOUT FEVER. 



INTRODUCTION. 

MCCLi. Under this title I am to compreHcnd 
all the difeafes which confift in ?nolu abnorM ; that is, in 
a preternatural ftate of the eontradion and motion o£ 
the mufcular or moving fibres in any part of the body. 

Mcci.ii. It will hence appear, why, under this title, I 
have comprehended many more difeafes than Sauvages 
and Sagar have comprehended under the title of Spaf- 
mi, or than Linnaeus has done under the title of Moto- 
rii. But I expecl it will be obvious, that, upon this oc 
cafion, it would not be proper to confine our view to the 
affections of vohmtary motion only ; and if thofe Nofol- 
ogifts have introduced into the clafs of Spafmi, Palpitatio 
and Hyfteria, it will be, with equal propriety, that afth- 
ma, Cholica, and many other difeafes, are admitted. 

MccLiii. It has been hitherto the method of our Nof- 
ologifts to divide the Spafmi inio the two orders of Ton- 
ici and Clonici, Spaftici, and Agitatorii ; or, as many at 
prefent ufe the ttrrns, into Spafms ftriclly fo called, and 
Convulfions. I find however, that many, and indeed 
moft of the difeafes to be conlidered under our title of 
Spafmodic Aifeclions, in refpecl of Tonic or Clonic con- 
tractions, are of a mixed kind : and therefore, 1 cannot 
follow the ufual general divifion ; but have attempted 
another, by arranging the feveral Spafmodic Dileafcs ac- 
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wording as they affecl the feveral fundlons. Animal, Vi- 
tal, or Natural. 

S E C T. I. 

Ofthefpnfmodic Affe^ions of the Animal Funilions, 

MccLiv. AgreeaTjle to the language of the ancients, 
the whole of the difeafes to be treated of in this fe(?l:ion 
might be termed Spafmi ; and many of the moderns 
continue to apply the term in the fame manner : but I 
think it convenient to diftinguifll the terms of Spafm and 
Convulfioji, by applying the former, ftrictly to what has 
been called the Tonic, and the latter, to what has been 
called the Clonic Spafm. There is certainly a foundation 
for the ufe of thofe different terms, as there is a remark- 
able difrerence in the ftate of the contraction of moving 
fibres upon different occalions. This I have indeed point- 
ed oiit before in my treatife of Phyfiology, but muft alfa 
repeat it here. 

MccLV. In the exercife of the feveral functions of the 
animal economy, the cantraclions of the moving fibres 
are excited by the will, or by certain other caufes fpecial- 
ly appointed by nature for exciting thofe contraflions ; 
nnd thefe other caufes I name the natural caufes. In a 
Hate of health the moving fibres are contracted by the 
power of the will, and by the natural caufes only. At 
the fame time, the contractions produced are in force 
and velocity regulated by the will, or by the circumftan- 
ces of the natural caufes ; and the contractions, whether 
produced by the one or the other, are always foon fuc- 
ceeded by a ftate of relaxation, and are not repeated but 
when the power of the will or of the natural caufes is a-^ 
gain applied. 

MCCLvi. Such are the conditions of the action of the 
moving fibres in a ftate of health ; but in a morbid ftate. 



the contractions of the mufcles and moving fibres ordi- 
narily depending upon the will, are excited without the 
concurrence of the will, or contrary to what the will in- 
tends J and in the other functions they are excited by 
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the a£tion of unufual and unnatural caufes. In both ca-' 
fes, the contradions produced may be in two different 
Hates. The one is, when the contractions are to a more 
violent degree than is ufual in health, and are neither 
fucceeded by afpontaneous relaxation, nor even readily 
yield to an extenfion either from the action of antago- 
nift mufcles, or from other extending powers appUed. 
This ftste of contractions is what has been called a Tonic 
Spafin, and is what 1 fhall name hmply and ftridly a 
Spafm. The other morbid ftate of contractions is, when 
they are fucceeded by a relaxation, but are immediately 
again repeated -without the concurrence of the will or of 
the repetition of natural caufes, and are at the fame time 
commonly, with refped to velocity and force, more vio- 
lent than in a healthy ftate. This ftate of morbid con" 
traction is what has been named a Clonic Spafm, and what 
I (hall name fimply and ftridly a Con-vulfion. 

In this fection I fliall follow nearly the ufual divifion 
of the fpafmodic difeafes, into thofe confifting in Spafm-, 
and thofe confifting in Convulfion ; but it may not per- 
haps be in my power to follow fuch divifion exadly. 



CHAP. L 

OF TETANUS*. 

MccLvii. JjoTH Nofologifts and Practical Writers 
have diftinguifhed Tetai^ic complaints into the feveral 
•fpecies of Tetanus, Opifthotonos, and Emprofthotonos ; 
and I have in my Nofology put the Trifmus, or Locked 
Jaw, as a genus diftind from the Tetanus. All this, 
however, I now judge to be improper ; and am of cpin- 
ion, that all the feveral terms mentioned, denote and are 
applicable only to different degrees of one and the fame 
difeafe ; the hiftory and cure of which I ftiall endeavor 
to deliver in this chapter. 

* A fpaftic rigidity of feveral muRIes. Syn* No/. 
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MccLviii. Tetanic complaints may, from certain cauf- 
r.Sf occur in every climate that wc are acquainted with ; 
but they occur mod frequently in the warmeft climates, 
and moft comtnonly in the warmeft feafons of fuch cli- 
mates. Thefe complaints affect all ages, fexes, tempera- 
ments, and complexions. The caufcs from whence they 
commonly proceed, are cold and moifture applied to the 
body while it is very warm, and efpecially the fudden 
viciilitudes of heat and cold. Or, the diieafe is produ- 
ced by punctures, lacerations, or other lefions of nerves 
in any part of the body. There are, probably, fome oth- 
er caufes of this difeafc ; but they are -^neither diftindlly 
known, nor well afcertained. Though the caufes men- 
tioned do, upon occalion, afFe£l all forts of perfons, they 
fecm however to attack perlbns of middle age more fre- 
quently than the older or younger, the male fex more 
frequently than the female, and the robuft and vigorous 
more frequently than the weaker. 

MCCLix. If the difeafc proceed from cold, it common- 
ly comes on in a few days after the application of fuch 
cold ; but, if it arife froni i puncture or other Islion of a 
nerve, the difeafe does not commonly come on for ma- 
ny days after the lefion has happened, very often when 
their is neither pain nor xineafincfe remaining in the 
wounded or hurt part, and very frequently when the 
wound has been entirely healed up. 

MCCLX. The difeafe fometimes comes 6n fuddenly to a 
violent degree, but more generally it approaches by Hov/ 
degrees to its violent ftate. In this cafe it comes on with 
a fenfe of ilift'nefs in the back part of the neck, which, 
gradually increafmg, renders the motion of the head 
diflicult and painful. As the rigidity of the neck comes 
on and increafes, there is commonly at the fame time a 
fenfe of uneafinefs felt about the root of the tongue ; 
which, by degrees, becomes a difficulty of fwallowing, 
and at length an entire interruption of it. While the 
rcgidity of the neck goes on increafing, there arifes a 
pain, often violent, at the lower end of thefternum, and 
from thence fliooting into the back. When this pain a- 
rifes^ all the mufcles of the neck^ and particuhrly thofe 
2 
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.of the back part of it, are immediately affe£led witb 
fpafm, pulling the head ftrongly backwards. At the 
lame time, the mufclesthat pull up the lower jaw, which 
upon the firft approaches of thedifeafewere aflefted with 
fome fpaftic rigidity, are now generally aflfe<5ted with 
more violent fpafm, and fet the teeth fo clofely together, 
that they do not admit of the fmallefl: opening. 

Thisvis what has been named the Locked Jaw, and is 
often the principal part of the difcafe. When the dif- 
eafe has advanced thus far, the pain at the bottom of 
the fternum returns very frequently, and with it the 
fpafms of the hind neck and lower jaw, are renewed with 
voilence and much pain. As the difeafe thus proceeds, a- 
greater number of mufcles come to be affected with 
Ipafms. After thofe of the neck, thofe along the whole; 
of the fpine become affected, bending the trunk of the 
.body ftrongly backwards j and this is what has been 
named the Opijlhotonos. 

In the lower extremities, both the flexor and extenfor 
mufcles are commonly at the fame time affe<5ted, and keep 
the limbs rigidly extended. Though the extenfors of 
the head and back are ufually the moft ftrongly affected, 
yet the flexors, or thofe mufcles of the neck that pull 
the head forward, and the mufcles that fliould pull down 
the lower jaw, are often at the fame time ftrongly affec- 
ted with fpafm. During the whole of the difeafe, the 
abdominal mufcles are violently affe«fted with fpafms, fo 
that the belly is ftrongly retraced, and feels hard as a 
piece of board. 

At length the. flexors of the head and trunk become fo 
ftrongly affected as to balance the extenfors, and-to keep 
the head and trunk ftraight, and rigidly extended, inca- 
pable of being moved in any way ; and it is to this ftate 
the term of Tetanus has been ftridly applied. At the 
fame time, the arms, little affected before, are now rig- 
idly extended ; the whole of the mufcles belonging to 
them being affected with fpafms, except thofe that move 
the fingers, which often to the laft retain fome mobility. 
The tongue alfo long retains its mobility ; but at length 
it alfo becomes affeded with fpafms, which attacking cer- 
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tain of its mufcles only, often thruft it violently out be- 
tween the teeth. 

At the height of the dif^afe, every organ of volunta'- 
ry motion feems to be affected ; and amongft the reft, 
the mufcles of the face. The forehead is drawn up into 
furrows; the eyes, fometimes diftorted, are commonly 
^•igid, and immoveable in their fockets ; the nofe is drawn 
up, and the cheeks are drawn backwards towards the 
ears, fo that the whole countenance expreffes the moft vi- 
olent grinning. Under thefe univerfal fpafms, a violent 
convulfion commonly comes on, and puts an end to life. 

MCCLXi. Thefe fpafms are every where attended with 
moil violent pains. The utmoft violence of fpafm is, 
however, not conftant ; but after fubfifling for a minute 
or two, the mufcles admit of fome remiflion of their 
contraction, although of no fuch relaxation as can allow 
the action of their antagoniils. This remiflion of con- 
traction gives alfb -^ome remiflion of pain ; but neither 
are of long duration, from time to time, the violent 
contractions and pains are renewed fometimes every ten 
or fifteen minutes, and that often without any evident 
exciting caufe. But fuch exciting caufes frequently oc- 
cur ; for almoft every attempt to motion, as attempting 
a change of pofture, endeavoring to fwallow, and even 
to fpeak, fometimes gives occafion to a renevv'al of the 
fpafms over the whole body. 

MCCLXii. The attacks of this difeafe are feldom attend- 
ed with any fever. When the fpafms are general and 
violent, the pulfe is contracted, hurried, and irregular ; 
and the refpi ration is affected in like manner : but, dur- 
ing the remiflion, both the pulfe and refpiration ufually 
return to their natural ftate. The heat of the body is 
commonly not incrcafed ; frequently the face is pale, with 
a cold fweat upon it ; and very often the extremities are 
cold, with a cold fweat over the whole body. When, 
however, the fpafms are frequent and violent, the pulfe 
is fometimes more full and frequent than natural ; the 
face is fluflied, and a warm fweat is forced out over the 
whole body. 
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MccLXrti. Although fever be not a conftant attend- 
ant of this difeafe, efpecially when ariiing from a lefion 
of nerves ; yet, in thofe cafes proceeding from cold, a 
fever fometimes hasfupervened, and is faid to have been 
attended with inflanrvnatory fymptoms. Blood has been 
often drawn in this difeafe, but it never exhibits any in- 
flammatory cruft ; and all accounts feem to agree, that 
the blood drawn feems to be of a looker texture than 
ordiaary, and tliat it does not coagulate in the ufual man- 
ner. 

MCCLXiv. In this difeafe the head is leldom affec^led 
with delirium, or even confufion of thought, till the laft 
Hage of it; when, by the repeated fliocks of a violent 
diftemper, every funflion of the fyftem is greatly difor- 
ered. 

MCCLXV. It Is no Icfs extraordinary, that, in this vio- 
lent difeafe, the natural fundlions are not either immedi- 
ately or conhderably aifeded. Vomitings fometimes ap- 
pear early in the difeafe, but commonly they are not con- 
tinued ; and it is ufual enough for the appetite of hun- 
ger to remain through the whole courfe of the difeafe ; 
and what food happens to be taken down, feems to be reg. 
ularly enough digefted. The excretions are fometimes 
affected, but not always. The urine is fometimes fup- 
preffed, or is voided with difficulty and pain. The bej- 
ly is coftive : but, as we have hardly any accounts, ex- 
cepting of thofe cafes in which opiates have been largely 
employed, it is uncertain whether the coftivenefs has been 
the effect of the opiates or of the difeafe. In feveral in- 
ftances of this difeafe, a miliary eruption has appeared 
upon the lldn ; but whether this be a fymptom of the 
difeafe, or the cffeft of a certain treatment of it, is unde- 
termined. In the mean while, it has not been obferved 
to denote either fafety or danger, or to have any effcd 
in changing the courfe of the diftemper. 

MCCLXVi. This difeafe has generally proved fatal ; 
and this indeed may be juftly fuppofed to be the confe- 
quence of its nj^ture ; but ^s we know that, till very 
lately, phyficians were not well acquainted with a prop- 
er method of cure ; and that, hnce a more proper 
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;fnetliod has been known and pradifed, many have re- 
covered from this difeafc ; it many be therefore con- 
.eluded, that tli£ fatal tendency of it is not fo unavoida- 
Jble as has been imagined. 

In judging of the tendency of this difeafe, in particu- 
lar cafes, vi^e may remark, that, when arifing from 
lefions of the nerves, it is commonly more violent, and 
of more difficult cure, than when proceeding from cold ; 
that the difeafe which comes on fuddenly, and advan- 
ces quickly to a violent degree, is always rnore danger- 
ous than that which is flower in its progrefs. Accord- 
ingly, the difeafe often proves fatal before the fourth day ; 
and, when a patient ha$ pafled this period, he may be 
fufpofed to be in great fafety, and in general the difeafe 
Is the fafer the longer it has continued. It is, however, 
to be particularly obferved, that even for many days af- 
ter the fourth, the difeafe continues to be dangerous j 
and, even after fome considerable abatement of its force, 
it is ready to recur again with its former violence and 
danger. It never admits of any fudden, or what may 
be called a critical folution, but always recedes by degrees 
only, and it is often very long before the whole of the 
fymptoms difappear. 

MccLXvii. From the hiftory of the difeafe now dizi- 
cribed, it will be evident, that there is no room for dif- 
tinguifljing the tetanus.^ opi/lljotonos, and trifmus or locked 
jaw, as different fpecies of this difeafe, fince they all a- 
rife from the i:imc caufes, and are almoft conftantly con- 
joined in the fame perfon. I have no doubt that the em- 
projihotonos belongs alfo to the fame genus ; and as the 
ancirnts have frequently mentioned it, we can have no 
doubt of its having occurred : but, at the fame time, it 
is certainly in thefe days a rare occurrence ; and, as I 
have never fben it, nor had any hiftories in which this 
particular ftate of the fpafms is faid to have prevailed, I 
cannot mention the other circumftances which particular- 
ly attend it, and may diftinguifli it from the other vari- 
eties of tetanic complaints. 

MccLXviir. This difeafe has put on fiill a different form 
from any of thofe above mentioned. The fpafms have 

4 
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been fometimes confined to one fide of the body only, 
and which bend it ftrongly to that fide. This is what 
has been named by Sauvages the Tetanus Lateralis, and 
by fome late writers the Flcurofihciojios. This form of 
the difeafe has certainly appeared very feldom ; and, in 
any of the accounts given of it, I cannot find any cir- 
cumfl:ances that would lead me to confider it as any 
other than a variety of the fpecies already mentioned, or 
to take further notice of it here. 

MccLxix. The pathology of this difeafe I cannot in 
any meafure attempt, as the ftruclure of moving frbres, 
the ftate of them under different degrees of contraction, 
and particularly the ilate of the fenforium, as varioufly 
determining the motion of the nervous power, are all 
matters very imperfecljy, or not at all known to me. 
In fuch a fituation, therefore, the erideavoring to give 
any rules of practice, upon a^ fcientific pl:ir, L^ppears to 
me vain and fruitlefs ; and towards directing the cure 
of this difeafe, we muft be fatisfied with having learned 
fomething ufeful from analogy, confirmed by experi- 
ence. 

MCCLXX. When the difeafe is known to arife from 
the lefion of a nerve in any part of the body, the firft, and, 
as I judge, the ipoil important ftep to be taken towards 
the cure, is, by every pollible means to cut off that part 
from all communication with the fenforium, either by 
cutting through the nerves in their courfe, or perhaps 
by deilroying, to a certain lenth, their affected part or 
extremity. 

MCCLxxi. When the cure of the difeafe is to be at- 
tempted by medicine, expedience has taught us that opi? 
um has often proved an effectual remedy ; but that, to 
render it fuch, it mult be given in much larger quanti- 
ties than have been employed in any other cafe ; and in 
tliefe larger quantities, it may, in this difeafe, be given 
more fafely than the body has been known to bear in 
any other condition. The practice has been, to give 
the opium either in a foHd or a hquid form, not in any 
very lare dofe at once, but in moderate dofes, frequently 
repeated, at the interval of one, two, three, or more 
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hours, as the violence of the fyip.ptcms Iccmsto require. 

Even whtn hv^e auantities have been sriv^en in this way, 
• ••» I'll 

It appears that the opium does not operate acre m the 

(anie manner as in moll other cafes ; for, though it pro- 
cure fome remifiion of the fpafms and pains, it hardly 
induces any fleGp, or occafions that ftupor, intoxication, 
or delirium, which it often does in other circumflances, 
when much fmaller quantities only have been given. It 
is therefore very properly obferved, that, in tetanic af- 
feftions, as the opium ihov/s none ofthofe cfTecls by 
which it may endanger Hfe, there is httle or no reafon 
for being fparing in the exhibition of it ; and it may be 
given, probably Ihnuld be given, a?; largely and as faft as 
the fymptoms of the difeafe may feem to demand. 

It is particularly to be obferved, tliat though the firft 
exhibitions of the opium may have produced fome re- 
mifiion of th? fymptoms, yet the cffeds of opium do not 
long continue in the lyftem ; and this difeafe being for 
fome time ready to recur, It is commonly very neccjffary 
by the time that the effects of the opium given may be 
fuppofcd to be wearing olf, and efpecially upon the leafb 
appearai^ce of a return of the fpafms, to repeat the exhi- 
bition of the opium in the fame quantities as before. 
This practice is to be continued while the difeafe contin- 
ues to fhow any difpofition to return ; and it is only af- 
ter the difeafe has already fubfifted fpr fome time, and 
when conliderable and long continued remiilions have ta- 
ken place, that the doles of' the opium may be diminifli- 
ed, and the intervals of exhibiting them be more confid- 
crable. 

MCCLxxiL The adminiftering of opium in this manner 
has in many cafes been fuccefsful j and probably would 
have been equally fo in many others, if the opium had 
not been too Iparingly employed, either from the timid- 
ity of praftitioners, or from its exhibition being prevent- 
ed by that interruption of deglutition which fo often at- 
tends this difeafe. This latter circumftance directs, that 
the medicine fliould be immediately and largely employ- 
ed upon the firft approach of the difeafe, before the de- 
glutition becomes diOicult ; or that if this opportunity be 
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ioft, the medicine, in fufficient quantity, and with due 
frequency, fliould be thrown into the body by glyfter ; 
which, however, does not ieem to have been hitherto of- 
ten pradifed. 

MCCLXxni. It is highly probable, that in this difeafe, 
the inteftines are affefted with the fpafm that prevails fo 
much in other parts of the fyftem ; and, therefore, that 
cottivenefs occurs here as a fymptom of the difeafe. It is 
probably alfo increafed by the opium, which is here fo 
largely employed j and, from whichever of thefe caufes 
it arifes, it certainly muft be held to aggravate the difeafe 
and that a rehxdXion of the inteftinal canal will contribute 
fro a relaxation of the fpafms clfewhere. This confidera- 
tion direfts the frequent exhibition of laxatives while 
the power of deglutition remains, or the frequent exhi- 
bition of glyfters when it does not ; ^nd the good efFe<5ls 
of both have been frequently obferved. 

MCCLxxiv. It has been with fome probability fuppofed, 
that the operation of opium in this difeafe, may be mucl^ 
aflifted by joining with it fome other of the moft power- 
ful antifpafmodics. The moft promifing are mufk and 
camphire ; and fome practitioners have been of opinion, 
that the former has proved very ufeful in tetanic com- 
plaints. But, whether it be from its not having been em- 
ployed of agenuine kind, or in fufficient quantity, the great 
advantage and propriety of its ufe are not yet clearly afcer- 
tained. It appears to me probable, that analogous to what 
happens with refped to opium, both mulk and camphire 
might be employed in this difeafe, in much larger quanti- 
ties than they commonly have been in other cafes. 

MCCLXXv. Warm bathing has been commonly em- 
ployed as a remedy in this difeafe, and often with advah- 
tao-e ; but, fo far as I know, it has not alone proved a 
cure ; and, in fome cafes, whether it be from the mo- 
tion of the body here required, axciting the fpafms, or 
from the fear of the bath, which fome perfons were feiz- 
edwith I cannot determine ; but it is allowed, that the 
warm bath hath in fome cafes done harm, and even 
occafioned death. Partial fomentations have beenmuch 
commended, and, I believe, upon good grounds : And I 
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have no doubt but that fomentations of the feet and 
legs, as we now ufually apply them in fevers, might, with- 
out much ftirringofthc patient, be very afliduoufly 
employed with advantage. 

MCCLxxvi. Unctuous applications were very frequent- 
ly employed m this difeafe by the ancients : and fome 
inodern practitioners have confidcred them as very ufe- 
ful. Their effects, however, have not appeared to be 
confiderable j and, as a weak auxiliary only, attended 
■with fome inconvenience, they have been ver^'' much 
negle<5led by the Britiih practitioners. 

MCCLXXvii. Bleeding has been formerly employed In 
this difeafe ; but of late it has been found prejudicial, ex- 
cepting in a few cafes, where, in plethoric habits, a fever 
has iupervencd. In general, the flate of mens' bodies 
in warm climates is unfavorable to blood letting : and, 
if we may form indications from the ftate of the blood 
drawn out of the veins, the flate of this in tetanic difeai- 
es would forbid bleeding in them. 

MCCLXxviii. Bliitering, alfo, has been formerly em- 
ployed in this difeafe ; but fcveral practitioners affert, 
that blifters are conftantly hurtful, and they are now 
generally omitted. 

MCCLxxix. Thefe are the practices that hitherto have 
been generally employed ; but of late we are informed 
by feveral Weil India practitoners, that in many inftances 
they have employed mercury with great advantage. 
We are told, that it muft be employed early in the dif- 
eafe ; that it is moft conveniently admin'iftered by unct- 
ion, and fhould be applied in that way in large quantities, 
fo that the body may be foon filled with it, and a falivs- 
tion raifed , which is to be continued till the fymptoms 
yie4d. Whether this method alone be generally fuffi- 
cient for the cure of the difeafe, or if it may be affiiled 
by the ufe of opium, and require thisin a certain meafure 
to be joined with it, I have not yet certainly learned. 

MccLxxx. I have been further informed, that the 
Tetanus, in all its different degrees, has been cured by 
giving internally the Piffelaeum Barbadenfe, or, as it is 
vulgarly called, the Barbadoes Tar. I think it proper to 
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take notice of this here, although I am not exadly in- 
formed what quantities of this medicine are to be given, 
or in what circumftancet> of the difeafe it is moft pro- 
perly to be employed. 

MCCLxxx. In the former edition of this work, among 
the remedies of tetanus I did not mention the ufe of cold 
bathing ; becaufe, though I had heard of this, I was not 
informed of fuch frequent employment of it as might 
confirm my opinion of its general efficacy ; nor was I 
fufficiently inforiped of the ordinary and proper adminif- 
tration of it. But now, from the information of many 
judicious practitioners who have frequently employed it, 
I can fay that it is a remedy which in numerous trials has 
been found to be of great fervice in this difeafe ; and 
that, while the ufe of the ambiguous remedy of warm 
bathing is entirely laid afide, the ufe of cold bathing is o- 
ver the whole of the Weft Indies commonly employed. 
The adminiftration of it is fometimes by bathing the 
perfon in the fea, or more frequently by throwing cold 
water from a bafon or bucket upon the patient's body, 
and over the whole of it : when this is done, the body is 
carefully wiped dry, wrapped in blankets, and laid a bed, 
and at the fame time a large dofe of an opiate is given. 
By thefe means a confiderable remiffion of the fymptoms 
is obtained ; but this remiffion, at firfl, does not com- 
monly remain long, but returning again in a few hours, 
the repetition both of the bathing and the opiate becomes 
neceffary. By tliefe repetitions, however, longer inter- 
vals of eafe are obtained, and at length the difeafe is en- 
tirely cured ; and this even happens fometimes very 
quickly. I have only to add, that it does not appear to 
me, from any accounts I have yet had, that the cold bath- 
ing has been fo frequently employed, or has been found 
fo commonly fuccefsful in the cafes of tetanus in confc- 
quence of wounds, as in thofe from the application of 
cold. 

MCCLXXxi. Bvifore concluding this chapter, it is prop- 
cr for me to take fome notice of that peculiar cafe of the 
tetanus, or trifmus, which attacks certain infants foon 
after their birth, and has been properly enough named 
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the Trifmus Nafcentlum. From the fubjeAs It affects, it 
feems to be a peculiar difeafe : for thefc are infants not 
above two weeks, and commonly before they are nine 
days old ; infomuch that, in countries where the difeafe 
is frequent, if children pafs the period now mentioned, 
they are confidered as fccure againll its attacks. The 
fymptom of it chiefly taken notice of is 'the trifmus, or 
locked jaw, which is by the vulgar improperly named the 
Falling of the Jaw. But this is not the only fymptom, 
as, for the moft part, it has all the fame fymptoms as the 
Opifthotonos and Tetanus ftridly fo called, and which oc- 
cur in the other varieties of tetanic complaints above de- 
fcribed. Like the other varieties of tetanus, this is moft 
frequent in warm climates ; but is not, like thofe arifing 
from the application of cold, entii'ely confined to fuch 
warm climates, as inftances of it have occurred in moft 
of the northern countries of Europe. In thefe latter it 
feoDis to be more frequent in certain diftricls than in 
others ; but in what manner limited, I cannot determine. 
It feems to be more frequent in Switzerland than in 
France. I am informed of its frequently occurring in 
the Highlands of Scotland ; But I have never met with 
any inftance of it in the low country. The particular 
caufes of it are not well known ; and various conje6lures 
have been offered ; but none of them are fatisfying. It 
is a difeafe that has been almoft conftantly fatal ; and 
this, alfo, commonly in the courfe of a few days. The 
women arc fo much perfuaded of its inevitable fatality, 
that they feldom or never call for the afliftance of our 
art. This has occafioned our b'eing little acquainted with 
the hiftory of the difeafe, or with the effeds of remedies 
in it. Analogy, however, would lead us to employ the 
fame remedies that have proved ufeful in the other cafes- 
of tetanus ; and the few experiments that are yet re- 
corded, feem to approve ©f fuch a practice. 
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C H A P. II. 

OF EPILEPSY*. 

Mccxxxii. IN what fenfe I ufe the term ConvuU 
Jidn, I have explained above in mcclvi. 

The convulfions that affect the human body are in fev- 
eral refpefls various ; but 1 am to confider here only the 
chief and moil frequent form in which they appear, and 
which is in the difeafe named Epilepjy. This may be de- 
fined, as confifting in convulfions of the greater part of 
the mufcles of voluntary motion, attended with a lofs of 
lenfe, and ending in a Hate of infenfibility, and feeming 
Ileep. 

MCCLxxxiii, The general form or principal circum- 
ftances of this difeafe, are much the fame in all the differ- 
ent perfons whom it effe(5ls. It cdmes by fits, which of- 
ten attack perfons feemingly in perfe<5l health ; and, after 
lafling for fome time, pafs off, and leave the perfons a- 
gain in their ufual flate. Thefe fits are fometimes pre- 
ceded by certain fymptoms, which, to perfons who have 
before experienced fuch a fit, may give notice of its ap- 
proach, as we fhall hereafter explain ; but even thefe 
preludes do not commonly occur long before the formal 
attack, which in moft cafes comes on faddenly without 
any fuch warning. 

The perfon attacked lofes fuddenly all fcnfe and pow- 
er of motion ; fo that, if flanding, he falls immediately, 
or perhaps, with convulfions, is throv*^n to the ground. 
In that fituation he is agitated with violent convulfions, 
varioufly moving his limbs and the trunk of his body. 
Commonly the limbs on one fid^ of the body, are more 
violently or more confiderably agitated than thofe upon 

* Convulfion of the mufcles, accompanied with fopor. 

Spec. 1. Epilepfy (^ffr^/Jra//i^ att-acking fuddenly, without anymaniftft 
caufe, and without any preceding unpleafant fenfatioD, unlefs a flight giddi- 
nefs or tranfitory inaperfeiflion ofvifion. 

Spec. a. Epilcpfy (fympathlca) without any obvicus caufe, but the fcnfe 
of an aura graduilly riling from fomc part of the body to the head. 

Soec.3. Epilepfv ( occafionaVts ) ariQug from a manifefl irritation, and 
O^Iiog oa its renaovaJ. Syn. Nof. 
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ihc Other. In all cafes the nmfcles of the face and eyes 
are much afFedled, exhibiting various and violent diftor- 
tions of the countenance. The tongue is often affected^ 
?ind thruft out of the mouth ; while the mufcles of the 
lower jaw are alfo afFeded ; and, (hutting the mouth 
with violence while the tongue is thruft out between the 
teeth, that is often grievoully wounded. 

While thefe convuliions continue, there is commonly 
at the fame time a frothy moifture iffuing from the 
mouth. Thefe convuKions have for forae moments 
fome remiffions, but are fuddenly again renewed with 
great violence. Cenerally, after no long time, the eon- 
vulfions ceafe altogether j and the perfon for fome tiro's 
remains without motion, but in a ftate of abfolute infcn- 
fibihty, and under the appearance of a profound fleep. 
After fome continuance of this feeming fleep, the perfon 
fometimes fuddenly, but for the moft part by degrees on- 
ly, recovers his fenfes and power of motion ; but with- 
out any memory of what had pafled from his being firft 
feized with the fit. During the convulfions, the pulfe 
and refpiration are hurried and irregular ; but, when the 
convulfions ceafe, they return to their ufual regularity 
and healthy ft:ate. 

This is the general form of the difeafe ; and it varies 
only in different perfpns, or on different occafions in the 
fame perfon, by the phenomena mentioned being more or 
lefs violent, or by their being of longer or fhorter dura- 
tion; 

MCCLXxXiv. With refpecl to the proximate caufe of 
this difeafe, I might fay, that it is an affedion of the en- 
ergy of the brain, which, ordinarily under the diredion 
of the will, is here, without any concurrence of it, im- 
pelled by preternatural caufes. But I could go no fur- 
ther : For, as to what is the mechanical condition of the 
brain in the ordinary exertions of the will, I have no dif- 
tind knowledge ; and therefore mufl be alfo ignorant of 
the preternatural ftate of the fame energy of the brain un- 
der the irregular motions here produced. To form 
therefore, the indications of a cure, from a knowledge of 
the proximate caufe of this difeafe, I muft not attempt 5 
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but from a diligent attention to the remote caufcs wiucli 
firft induce and occafionally excite tlic difeafc, I think 
we may often obtain fomc ufeful directions for its cure. 
It fhali therefore be my bufmefs now, to-fjoint out and 
enumerate thefc remote caufes as well as 1 can> 

MCCLXXxv. The remote caufcs of epilepfy maybe con- 
fidered as occafional or prcdifponent. There are indeed, 
certain remote caufes which act independently of any 
predifpofition 5 but, as we cannot always diftinguifh 
thefe from the others, I fhall confider the whole under 
the ufual titles of Occafional or Prcdifponent. 

MccLxxxVi. The occafional caufes may, I think, be 
properly referred to two general heads ; \\\q. firjl being, 
of thoic which feem to aft by dircdly ftimulating and ex- 
citing the energy of the brain ; and the fecond, of thofe 
which feem to ad by weakening the fame. With refpe<9: 
to both, for the brevity of exprelling a fad, vxdthout mean- 
ing to explain the manner in which it is brought about, I 
Hiall ufe the terms of Excitement and Collapfe, And though 
it be true, that with refped to fome of the caufes I am to 
mentfton, it may be a little uncertain whether they 
a€t in the one way or the other, that does not render it 
improper for us to mark, with refped to others, the 
mode of their oneratins:, wherever we can do it clear- 
ly, as the doing fo m.ay often be of ufe in direding our 
pradJce. 

MCCLXxxvii. Firft, then, of the occafional caufes ading 
by excitement : They are either fuch as ad immediately 
and diredly upon the brain itfelf ; or thofe which are 
firft applied to the other parts of the body, and are from 
thence communicated to the brain. 

MC<!:xxxvin. I'he caufes of excitement immediately 
and diredly applied to the brain, may be referred to the 
four heads of, 1, Mechanical Stimulants; 2. Chemical 
Stimulants ; S. Mental Stimulants ; and, 4. The pecu- 
liar Stimulus of over diftenfion. 

Mccxxxix. The mechanical ftimulants may be,wounc!- 
ing inftruments penetrating the cranium, and entering 
the fubftancc of the brain ; or fplinters of a fradurcd 
cranium, operating in the fame manner ; or fliarp point* 
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';d oflificalioHs, either arifing from the internal furfacc 
of the cranium, or formed in the membranes of the 

brain. ^ * 

Mccxc. The chemical ftimulants (mcclxxxviii.) may 
be fluids from various caufes lodged in certain parts of the 
brain, and become acrid by ftagnation or otherwife. 

Mccxci. The mental irritations ading by excitement, 
are, all violent emotions of the a<5tive kind, fuch as joy 
and anger. The firfb of thefe is manifeilly an exciting 
power, acting ftrongly, and immediately, on the energy 
of the brain. The fecond is manifettly, aUb, a power act- 
ing in the fame manner. But it mull be remarked, that 
it B not in this manner alone anger produces its efiecls : 
for it acts, alfo, ftrongly on the fangoiferous fyftem, and 
may be a means of giving the ftimulus of over diilcn- 
fion ; as, under a fit of anger, the blood is impelled into 
the veflfels of the head with violence,, and in a larger 
quantity. 

. Mccxcii. Under the head of Mental Irritations, is tD 
tie mentioned, the fight of perfons in a fit of epilcpfy, 
which has often produced a fit of the like kind in the 
fpe6tator. It may, indeed, be a queftion, Whether this 
effect be imputable to the horror produced by a fight of 
the feemingly painful agitations of the limbs, and of the 
diftortions' in the countenance of the epileptic perfon ; 
or if it may be afcribcd to the force of imitation mere- 
ly ? It is pofiible, that horror may fometimes produce 
the effeft : but certainly much may be imputed to that 
propenfity to imitation, at all times fo powerful and prev- 
alent in human nature ; and ih often operating in eth- 
er cafes of convulfive diforders, which do not prefent a- 
nyfpe6tacle of horror. 

Mccxciii. Under the fame head of Mental Irritation, I 
think proper to mention as an inftance of it, the Epilepfia. 
Simulata, or the Feigned Epilcpfy, lb often taken notice 
of. Although this,'at firft, may be entirely tsigned, I 
have no doubt but that the repetition renders it at length 
real. The hiftory of Quietifm and of Exorcifms Icid^ 
m'' to this opinion ; and which receives a con^innauaa 
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from what vvc know o^ the power of imagination j in 
renewing epileptic and hyfteric fits. 

Mccxciv. r come now to the fourth head "of the' irrita- 
tions applied immediately to the brain and which I appre- 
hend to be that of the Over diftenfion of the blood vef- 
fels in that organ. That fuch a caufe operates in pro- 
ducing epilepfy, is probable from this, that the difledlion 
of perfons dead of epilepfy, has commonly difcovered the 
marks of a previous congeftion in the blood veffels of 
the brain, lliis, perhaps, may be fuppofed the effed of 
the fit which proved fatal : but that the congeftion was 
previous thereto, is probable from the epilepfy being fo 
often joined with headach, mania, palfy, and apoplexy ; 
all of them difeafes depending upon a congeftion in the 
vefl'els of the brain. The general opinion receives alfo 
confirmation from this circumftance, that in the braia 
of peribns dead of epilepfy , there have been often found 
tumors and eftufions, which, though feemingly not fuf- 
ficient to produce thofe difeafes which depend on the 
compreilion of a conliderable portion of the brain, may 
however, have been fuftirient to comprefs fo many vef- 
fels as to render the others, upon any occafton, of a more 
than ufual turgefcence, or impulfe of the blood into the 
vefiels of the brain more liable to an over diftention. . 

Mccxcv, Thcfe conftderations alone might afiibrd foun- 
dation, for a probable conje6lure with refp,c6l to the ef- 
fe6ls of over diftention. But the opinion does not reft 
upon conjedure alone. That it is alfo founded in fa£t,. 
appears from hence, that a plethoric ftate is favorable to 
epilepfy,; and that every occafional turgefcence, or unu- 
fual impulfe of the blood into the veffels of the brain, 
fuchas a fit of anger, the heat of the fun, or of a warm 
chamber, violent exercife, a furfeit, or a fit of inloxica-' 
tion, are frequently the immediately exciting canfes of 
epileptic fits. . 

Mccxcvi. Iventure to remark further, that a piece of 
theory may b^ admitted as a confirmation of this doc- 
trine. As I have formerly maintained, that a certain 
fulncfs and tenfion of the veffels of the brain, is neceffa- 
ry to the fupport of its ordinary and conftant energyjin' 
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the diftribution of the nervous power ; fo it muft be 
fiifiiciently probable, that an over diftenfion of thefe 
blood venels may be a caufe of violent excitement. 

Mccxcvii. We have now enumerated the feveral re- 
mote or occalional caufes of epilepfy, acting by excite- 
ment, and a£ling immediately upon the brain itfelf. 
Of the caufes acting by excitement, but acting upon oth- 
er parts of the body, and from thence "communicated 
to the brain, they are all of them impreffions producing 
an exquifite or high degree either of pleafure or pain. 

Impreflions which produce neither the one nor the 
other, have hardly any fuch effects ; unlefs when fuch 
impreffions are in a violent degree, and then their opera- 
tion may be confidered as a mode of pain. It is, howev- 
er, to be remarked, that all ftrong impreffions which are 
I'udden and furpriiing, or, in other words, unforefeen 
and unexpe(Eted, have frequently the effed of bringing on 
cpileptijc fits. , 

(' Mccxcviii. There are certain impreffions made upon 
different parts of the body, which as they often operate 
without producing any fenfation, fo it is uncertain to 
what head they belong : but it is probable that the 
greater part of them ad by excitement, and therefore 
fall to be mentioned here. The chief inltances are, The 
teething of infants ; worms ; acidity or other acrimonv 
in the aUmentary canal ; calculi in the kidneys ; acrid 
matter in abfceffes or ulcers ; or acrimony diflfufed in 
the mafs of blood, as in the cafe of fome contagions. 

Mccxcix. Phyficians have found no difficulty in com- 
prehending how dire<5t ftimulants, of a certain force, may 
excite the action of the brain, and occafion epilepfy ; but 
they have hitherto taken little notice of certain caufes 
which manifeltly w'eaken the energy of the brain, and act 
as I fpeak, by coUapfe. Thefe however, have the effed: 
of exciting the a(5tion of the brain in fuch.a manner as to 
occafion epilepfy. I might, upon this fubject, fpeak of the 
"vis mcdicatrix nature ; and there is a foundation for the 
term : but, as I do not admit the Stahlian doftrine of an 
adminiltering foul, I make ufe of the term only as ex- 
preffing a fact, and would not employ it with the view 
2 
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of, conveying any explanation of the manner in wliic;] 
the powers otcollapl'e mechanically produce their eiiects. 
la the mean time, however, I maintain, that there are 
certain powers ot collapfc, which in efi'ecl prove ftimu- 
lants, and produce cpilcpiy. 

Mccc. That there are fuch powers, which may be term- 
ed Indired Stimulants, 1 conclude from hence, that fcv- 
eral of ^the caufcs of epilepfy are fuch as frequently pro- 
duce fyncope, which we fuppofe always to depend upon 
caufes weakening the energy of' the brain (mclxxvi.) 
It may give fome diSicuity to explain, why the fame cauf- 
cs fometimcs occafion fyncope, and fometimes accalion 
the reaction that appears in epilepfy ; and 1 fhall not at- 
tempt to explain it : but this, I think, does not prevent 
my fuppofmg that the operation of thefe caufes is by col- 
lapse. That there are fuch caufes producing epileply, 
\yiiil, I think, appear very clearly from the particular ex- 
amples of them I am now to mention. 

Mccci. The firft to be mentioned, which I fuppofe to 
be of this kind, is hemorrhagy, whether fpontaneous or 
artificial. That the fanye hemorrhagy which produces- 
fyncope, often at the fame time produces epilepfy, is well 
known j ajid from many experiments and obfervations 
it appears, that hcmorrhagies occurring to fuch a degree' 
as to prove niortal, feldom dofo without firft producing^ 
cpilepi'y. 

MCccii. Another caufa.acling, as I fuppofe, by collapfe, ^ 
and therefore fometimes producing fyncope and fome- 
timcs cpiicply, is terror ; that is, the fear of fome great 
evil fuddenly prefented. As this produces at the fame 
time a fuddcn and conhderable emotion, (mclxxx.) io' 
it more frequently produces epilepfy than fyncope. 

Mccciii. A third caule aciing by collapfe, andproducing 
epilepfy, is Jiorror ; or a ftrong averfion fuddenly railed 
by a very difagreeable fenfation, and frequently arifmg 
from a fympathy with the pain or danger of another 
perfon. As horror is often a caufe of fyncope, there can 
be no doubt of its manner of operating in producing ep- 
ilepfy ; and it m.ay perhaps be explained upon this gene- 
ral principle, That as delire excites ac1:ion and gives ac- 
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tivity, fo aver/ion reftrains from aclion, that: is, weakens 
the energy of the brain ; and, therefore, that the higher 
degrees of averfion may have the afled of producing fyo- 
cope or epilepfy. 

Mccciv. A fourth fet of the caufes of epilepfy^ whick 
I fuppofe alfo to acb by coliapfe, are certain odors, whicli 
occafion either fyncope or epilepfy ; and, with refpecl 
to the former, I have given my reafons (mclxxxii ) for 
fuppofing odors in that cafe to act rather as difagreeable 
than as fedative. Thefc reafons will, I think, alfo Jip- 
ply here ; and perhaps the whole affair of odors might bj 
confidered as inftanccs of the effe<5l: of liorror, and there- 
fore belonsrincir to the laft head. 

Mcccv. A fifth head of the caufes producing epilepfy 
by coliapfe, is the operation of many fubftances confider- 
ed, and for the moft part properly confidered, as poi- 
fons. Many of thefe, before they prove mortal, occa- 
fion epilepfy. This effed, indeed, may in fome cafes 
be referred to the inflammatory operation which they 
ometimes difcover in the ftomach and other parts of the 
alimentary canal ; but as the greater part of the vegeta- 
ble poifons fliow chiefly a narcotic, or ftrongly fedative 
power, it is probably by this power that they produce 
:pileply, and therefore belong to .this head of the caufes 
acting by coliapfe. 

Mcccvi. Under the head of the remote caufes produc- 
.ng epilepfy, we muff now mention that peculiar one 
whofe operation is accompanied with what is called the 
u4ura Epileptica. This is a fenlation of fomething mov- 
ing in fome part of the limbs or trunk of the body, 
and from thence creeping upwards to the head ; and 
when it arrives there, the perfon is immediately depriv- 
ed of fenfe, and falls into an epileptic fit. This motion is 
defcribed by the perfon's feeling it fometimes as a cold 
vapor, fometimes as a fluid gliding, and fometimes a:? 
the fenfe of a fmall infed creeping along their i'ody ; and 
very often tlicy can give,. no diftinct idea of tlieir Ic/ifa- 
tion, othcrwife than as in general of fomething moving 
along. This fenfiition might be fuppofed to ai-ile from 
fome affedion of tlie extremity or other nart of a nerve 
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ac^ed upon by fome irritating matter ; and that the fen- 
fition, therefore, followed the coarfe of fuch a nerve : 
but I have never found it following drilinftly the courfe 
of any nerve j and it generally feems to pafs along th^ 
teguments. It has been found in fome inftances to arifc 
from fomething prefling upon or irritating a particulat 
nerves and that fometimes in confequence of contufion 
or wound : but inftances of thefe are more rare ; and 
the more common confequence of contufions and wounds 
is a tetanus. This latter effeft wounds produce, without 
giving anyfenfation of an aura, or other kind of motion 
proceeding from the wounded part to the head j while, 
on the other hand, the aura producing epilepfy often a- 
rifes from a part which had never before been affeded 
with wound or contufion, and in which part the nature 
of the irritation can feldom be difcovered. 

It is natural to imagine that' this aura epileptica is an 
evidence of fome irritation or direft ftimulus acting in 
the part, and from thence communicated to the brain, 
and fliould therefore have been mentioned among the 
caufes acting by excitement ; but the remarkable differ- 
ence that occurs in feemingly like caufes producing te- 
tanus, gives fome doubt on this fubjecl. 

Mcccvii. Having now enumerated the occafional caufes 
of epilepfy, I proceed to confider the predifponent. As fo 
many of the above mentioned caufes aft upon certain 
perfons, and not at all upon others, there mufl be fuppof- 
cd in thole perfons a prcdifpolition to this difeafe : 
But in what this predifpoiition confifts, is not to be ea^i 
lily afcertained. r 

Mcccviii. As many of the occafional caufes are weak 
impreflions, and are applied to moft perfons v/ith little dr 
no effect, I conclude, that the perfons affected by thofe 
caufes are more eafily moved than others ; and there- 
fore that, in this cafe, a certain mobility gives the predif- 
pofition. It will, perhaps, make this matter clearer, to 
fhow, in the firft place, that, there is a greater mo- 
bility of conftitution in Ibme perfons than in others. 

MGCcix. This mobility appears moft clearly in the ftate 
of the mind. If a perfon is readily elated by hope, and 
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. as readily depreffed by fear, and pafles eafily atid quickly 
from the one ftate to the other ; if he is eafily pleafed, 
Tiud prone to gaiety, and as eafily provoked to anger, 
and rendered peevilh ; if liable, from flight impreffions, 
to ftrong emotions, but tenacious of none ; this is the 
boyifh temperament, qui coUigit ac ponit ira?n ie?}iere, el 
?nutatitr in horas ; this^ is the varium et mutahile fccTiiina ; 
and, both in the boy and woman, every one perceives 
and acknovt'ledges a mobility of mind. But this is necef- 
farily connected with an analogous -ilivte -of the brain ; 
that is, with a mobility, in refped of every impreflion, 
and therefore liable to a ready.alternation of excitement 
and collapfe, and of both to a confiderable degree. 

Mcccx. There is, therefore, in certain perfpiis, a mobil- 
ity of conftitution, generally derived from the "ftate of 
original ftamina, and more exquifite at a certain period 
of life than at others ; but fometimes arifing from, and 
particularly modified by occurrences in the courfe of 
life. 

Mcccxi. This mobility confifts 'in a greater degree of 
either fenlibilit y or irritability. Thefe conditions, in- 
deed, phyficians confider as fo neceflarily connected, that 
the conftitution, with refpecl to them, may be confider- 
ed as one and the fame : but I am of opinion that they 
are diff'erent ; and that mobility may fometimes depend 
lipan an increafe of the one, and fometimes on that of 
the other. If an action excited is, by repetition, render- 
ed more eafily excited, and more vigoroufly performed, 
I confider this as an increafe of irritability only. I go 
no farther on this fubjecl here, as it was only neceflary 
to take notice of the cafe juft now mentioned, for tlie 
purpofe of explaining why epilepfy, and convulfions of 
all kinds, by being repeated, are more eafily excited, 
readily become habitual, and are therefore of more diffi- 
'cult cure. 

Mcccxii. However we may apply the diftinclion of fen- 
■fibiUty and irritability, it appears that the mobihty, 
which is the predifponent caufe of epilepfy, depends 
•more particularly upon debility, or upon a plctlioric 
^ate of the body. 
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Mcccxui. What fliare debility, perhaps by inducing 
fenfibility, has in this matter, appears clearly from hence, 
that children, women, and other perfons of manifieft de- 
bility, arc the moil frequent fubje^ls of this difeafe. 

Mcccxiv. The eft'ecls of a plethoric ftatc in difpoling to 
this difeafe appears from hence, that plethoric perfons 
arc frequently the fubjecls of it ; that it is commonly 
cxuited, as I have faid above, by the caufes of any unuf- 
ival turgefccnce of the blood j and that it has been fre- 
quently cured by dimlniftiing the plethoric flate of the 
body. 

That a pledioric flate of the body fliould difpofc to 
this difeafe, we may underftand from fcvcral confidera- 
tions. 17?, Becaufe a plethoric ftatc implies, for the moft 
part, a laxity of the folids, and therefore fomc debihty in 
the moving fibres. 2dly, Becaufe, in a plethoric ftatc, 
the tone of the moving fibres depends more upon their 
tenilon than upon their inherent power : and as their 
tenfion depends upon the quantity and impetus of tlie 
iiuids in the blood velTels, which are very changeable, 
and by many caufes frequently changed, fo tlv fc frequent, 
changes muft give a mobility to the fyftcm. Sdly, Be- 
caufe a plethoric ftate is fovorable to a congeftion of 
blood in the veffels of the brain, it muft render thefe 
more readily affcclcd by every general turgefccnce of the 
blood in the ly ft em, and ^icrefore more efpccially dif- 
pofc to this difeafe. 

ivicccxv. There is another circumftance of the body 
difpoftng to epilepfy, which I cannot fo well account 
for 5 and tliat is, the ftatle of ilcep : but whether I can 
account for it or not, it appears, in fad-, that this ftatc 
;i^iv"cs the difpodtion I fpcak of ; for, in many perfons 
'iable this difeafe, the fits happen only in the time of 
llecp, or immediately upon the perfons caming out of it. 
In a cafe relatediry De Hacn, it appeared clearly, that the 
difpoiition to epilepfy depended entirely upon the ftate of 
the body in fleep. 

Mcccxvi. Having thus confidered the whoie or the re- 
mote caufes of epilepfy, I proceed to treat of its cure, as 
I have f:iid it is from the confidcration of thofc remote 
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..r;.ures only, thatwe cun obtain any directions for our prac- 
tice in this difeafe. 

I begin with obfcrvinrif, that as the difeafe may be con- 
fidered as fympathic or idiopathic, I muft treat of thcfe 
•fcparately, and judge it proper to begin with the former. 
Mcccxvii. When this difeafe is truly fympathic, and 
depending upon a primary affecllon in fome other part 
of the body, fuch as acidity or worms in the alimentary 
canal, teething, or other fnnilar caufes, it is obvious, that 
fuch primary affections jxiuft be removed for the cure of 
the epilepfy ; but it is not Our bufmefs here to fay how 
thefe primary difeafes are to be treated. 

Mcccxviii. There is, however, a-peculiar cafe of fym- 
pathic epilepfy ; that is the cafe accompanied with the 
aura epilepiica, as defcribed in mcccvi, in which, though 
we can perceive by the aura epiliptica arifmg from a par- 
ticular part, that there is fome affection in that part ; yet, 
as in many fuch cafes we cannot perceive of what nature 
the affection is, I can only ofli:r the following general di- 
rections : 

]/?,When the part can with fafcty be entirely dcftroy- 
ed, we lliould endeavor to do fo by cutting it out, or by 
deftroying it by the application of an actual or potential 
cautery. 

2dly, When the part cannot be properly deilroyed, 
that we fliould endeavor to correct the morbid affecftion 
in it by bliftering, or by eftablifliing an iffuc upon the part. 
3dly, When thefe meafures cannot be executed, or do 
not fuccced, if the difeale feems to proceed from the ex- 
tremity of a particular nerve which we can eafily come 
at in its courfe, it will be proper to cut through that nerve, 
as before propofed on the fubjectof tetanus. 

A'thly, When it cannot be perceived that the aura arifcs 
from any precife place or point, fo as to dire«5t to the a- 
bovc mentioned operations; but, at the fame time, wc 
can perceive its progrefs along the limb ;. it frequently 
happens that the epilepfy can be prevented by a ligature 
.ippiied upon the Hmb, above the part from which the 
aura arlfes ; and this is always proper to be done, both 
bccaufe the 'preventing a Ht breaks tlic habit of the dif- 
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eafe, and becaufe the frequent comprefllon renders the 
nerves lefs fit to propagate the aura. 

p^cccxix. The cure of idiopathic epilepfy, as I have 
faid above, is to be directed by our knowledge of the re- 
mote caufes. There are therefore two general indica- 
tions to be formed : The firft is, \o avoid the occafional 
caufes ; and the fecond is, to remove or correct the prc- 
difponcnt. 

This method, however, is not always purely palliative ; 
as in many cafes the predifponent may be confidered as 
the only proximate caufe, fb our fecond indication may 
be often confidered as properly curative. 

Mcccxx. From the enumeration given above, it will 
be manifell, that for the rhofl part the occafional caufes, 
fo far as they are in our power, need only to be known, 
in order to be avoided j and the means of doing this will 
be fufiiciently obvious. I fhall here, therefore, ofler only 
a few remarks. ' 

Mcccxxi. One of the mofl frequent of the occafional 
caufvis is that of over diflenfion (mcccxiv.), which, fo far 
as it depends upon a plethoric flate of the fyflem, I fliall 
fay hereafter how it is to be avoided. But as, not only 
in the plethoric, but in every moveable conflitution, oc- 
cafional turgcfcence is a frequent means of exciting epi- 
lepfy, the avoiding therefore of fuch turgefcence, is what 
ought to be mofl conjlantly the objed of attention to per- 
fons liable to epilepfy. 

Mcccxxii. Another of the mofl frequent exciting cauf- 
es of this difeafe are, all ftrong impreflions fuddenly made 
upon the fenfes ; for as fuch impreflions, in moveable 
conflitution s, break in upon the ufual force, velocity, 
and order of the motions of the nervous lyflem, they 
thereby readily produce epilepfy. Such impreflions 
therefore, and efpecially thofe which are fuited to excite 
any emotion or paiTion of the mind, are to be mofl care- 
fully guarded againfl by perfons liable to epilepfy. 

Mcccxxiii. In many cafes of epilepfy, where the predif- 
ponent caufe cannot be corrected or removed, the recur- 
rence of the difeafe can only be prevented by the flrictefl 
attention to avoid the occafional j and as the difeafe is 
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often confirmed by repetition and habit, lu the avoiding 
the frequent recurrence of it is of the utmoft importance 
towards its cure. 

Thefe are the few remarks I have to offer with refpect 
to the occaiional caufes ; and muft now obferve, that for 
the moft part, the complete, or as it is called, the Radical 
Cure, is only to be obtained by rem.oving or correcling 
the predifponent caufe. 

Mcccxxiv. I have faid above, that the predifponent 
cauie of epilepfy is a certain mobility of the fenforium ; 
and that this depends upon a plethoric ftate of the fyf- 
tem, or upon a certain ftate of debility in it. 

Mcccxxv. How the plethoric ftate of thefyftem is to 
be corrected, I have treated of fully above in dcclxxxiii. 
.jtfeq, and I need not repeat it here. It will be enough 
to fay,' that it is chiefly to be done by a proper manage- 
ment of exercife and diet ; and, with rcfpeci to the lat- 
ter, it is particularly to be obferved here, that an abfte- 
mious courfe has been .frequently found to be the moft 
certain means of curing epilepfy. 

Mcccxxvi. Coniidering the nature of the matter pour- 
ed out by iflues, thefe may be fuppoled to be a conftaiit 
• means of obviating the plethoric ftate of the fyftem ; and 
it is perhaps therefore that they have been fo often found 
ufeful in epilepfy. Poffibly ahb, as an open iftue may be 
a means of determining occafional turgefcences to fuch 
places, and therefore of diverting them in fome meafure 
from their aclion upon the brain j fo alfo, in this manner, 
iflites may be ufeful in epilepfy. 

Mcccxxvii. It might be fuppofcd that bloodletting 
would be the moft effectual melius of corre6ling the ple- 
thoric ftate of the fyftem ; and fuch it certainly proves 
when the plethoric ftate has become coniiderable, and 
immediately threatens morbid effecls. It is therefore, in 
fuch circumftances, proper and neceftary : but as we have 
faid above, that blood letting is not the proper means of 
-obviating a recurrence of the plethoric ftate, and, on the 
contrary, is often the means of favoring it j fo it is a 
remedy not advifable in every circumftance of epilepfy. 
There is, however, a cafe of epilepfy in which there ii a 
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periodical or occafional recurrence of the fulrclsimU tui- 
gefcence of the fanguiferous fyilciii, giving occafion tea. 
recurrence of the difeafc. In luch cales, when tlie means 
of preventing plethora have been neglcded, or mny have 
proved incfieclual, it is abfolutely iicccflary for the prac- 
titioner to watch the returns of thefe turgcfccnces, and 
to obviate their effects by the only certain means of" do- 
ing it, thatfsj by a large blood letting. 

Mcccxxviii. The fecond caufe of mobility w hich we 
have afTigned, is a ftate of debility. If this is owing, as 
it frequently is, to original conformation, it is perhaps 
r.ot poffible to cure it ; but when it has been brought on 
in the courfe of life, it poilibly may admit of being mend- 
ed ; and in either cafe, much may be dene to obviate 
and prevent its effects. 

Mcccxxix. The means of corredling debility, fo far as 
it can be done, are. The perfon's being much in cool air ; 
the frequent ufe of cold bathing ; the life of exercife, a- 
dapted to the ftrength and habits of theperfon j and per- 
haps the ufe of aftringent and tonic medicines. 

Thefe remedies are fuited to flrcngthen the inherent 
power of the folids or moving fibres : but as the ftrength 
of thefe depends alfo upon their tenfion, fo when debili- 
ty has proceeded from inanition, the ftrength may be re- 
ftored, by reftoring the fulnefs and tenfion of the veflels 
by a nourifliing diet ; and we liave had inftances of the 
propriety and liicccfs of fuch a praO-ice. 

Mcccxx'X. The means of obviating the cfTccls of debil- 
ity, and of the mobility depending upon it arc Uie ufe cf 
tonic and antifpafmodic remedies. 

The tonics are, Fear, or fome degree of terror aftring- 
ents ; certain vegetable and metalic tonics ; and cold 
bathing. 

Mcccxxxi. That fear, or fome degree of terror, may 
be of ufe in preventing cpilepfy, we have -a remarkable 
proof in Doerhaave's cure of the cpilepfy, which happen- 
ed in the Orphan houfe at Hacrlem. See Kauu Boer- 
haave's treatife, intitled hv.petu?7i Faciens, § 40G. And 
we have met with feveral other inftances of the fame. 
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As the operaLion of horror is in inany refpecls analo- 
jrous to that of terror, fcveral fcemingly fuperftitioiis 
remedies have been employed for the cure of epilepfy ; 
and, if they have ever been fuccefsful, I think it mull be 
imputed to the horror they had infpired. 

McCcxxxn. Of the aftringent medicines ufcd for the 
cure of epilepfy, the moft celebrated is the njiffus querd- 
nus, which, when given in large quantities, may poflibly 
be ufeful ; but I believe it was more efpecialiy fo in an- 
cient times, when it was an objed of fuperftition. In the 
few inllances in which 1 have ieen it-einployed, it did not 
j^rove of any effect. 

Mcccxxxiii. Among the vegetable tonics, the bitters 
are to be reckoned ; and it is by this quality that I fup- 
^ofe the orange tree leaves to have been ufeiul : but they 
are not always (o.- 

Mcccxxxiv. The vegetable tonic, which from its ufe' 
in analogous cafes is the mod promifmg, is the Peruvian 
bark ; this^ upon occalion, has been ufeful, but has alfa 
often failed. It is efpetially adapted to thofe epilepfies 
which recur at certain periods, and which are at the- 
fame time without the recurrence of any plethoric ftate, 
or turgefcence of the blood ; and in fuch periodical cafes, 
if the bark is employed fome time before the expected re- 
currence, it may be ufeful : but it muft be given in large 
quantity, and as near to the time of the expected returit 
as poihble. 

Mcccxxxv. The metallic tonics feem to be more pow- 
erful than the vegetable, and a great variety of the 
former have been employed. 

Even arfenic has been employed in the cure of epilep- 
fy ; and its ufe in intermittent ifex^ers gives analogy in 
its favor. '- 

Preparations of tin have been formerly recommended 
in the cure of epilepfy, and in the cure of the analogous 
difeafe of hyftcria ; and fes^eral confiderations render the- 
virtues of tin, with refpedl to thefe difcafes, probable : 
but 1 have had no experience of its ufe in fuch cafes. 

A muchfafcr metallic tonic is to be found in the prepa- 
rations of iron ; and we hav^fcen foracof them employ- 
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ed in the cure of cpilepfy, but Iiayc never found them to 
be cffeftual. This, however, I think, may be imputed 
to their not having been always employed in circumftan- 
ces of the difeafe, and in the quantities of the medicine, 
that were proper and neceffary. 

Mcccxxxvi. Of the metalHc tonics, the moft celebra- 
ted, and the moft frequently employed is copper, under 
various preparation. Wiiat preparation of it may be the 
moft eftecluai, I dare not determine; but of late the 
cuprwm animoniacum has been frequently found fuccefs- 

M. ^ . ■' ■ ■ -• 

Mcccxxxvii. Lately the flowers of zinc have been rec"^ 
ommended by a great authority as ufeful in all convuU. 
live diforders ; but in cafes of epilepfy, I have not hither* 
to found that medicine ufeful. . j 

Mcccxxxviii. There have been of late fome inftances 
of .the cure of epilepfy by the accidental ufe of mercury ; 
and if the late accounts of the cure of tetanus by this 
remedy are confirmed it will allow us to think that the 
fame niay be adapted alfo to the cure of certain cafes of 
epilepfy. 

Mcccxxxix. With refpect to the employment. of any 
of the above mentioned tonics in this difeafe, it muft be 
obfcrved, that in all caics where the difeafe depends upon 
Ti, conftant or occafional plethoric ftate of the fyftenjy 
thcfe remedies are likely to be ineffectual ; and if fufli- 
cient evacuations are not made at the fame time, thefe 
iiiedicines ure likely to be very hurtful. 

McccxL. The other fet of medicines which we have 
mentioned as fuiced to obviate the effects of the too great 
mobility of the fyftem, are the medicines named aTitif- 
pafmodics. Of thefc thei'c is a long lift in the writers on 
the Materia Medica, and by thcfe authors recommended 
for the cure of epilepfy. The greater part, however, of 
thofe taken from the vegetable kingdom, are manifeftly 
inert and iniignificant. Even the root of the wild vale- 
rian hardly fupports its credit. 

Mcccxi I. Certain fubftances taken from the animal 
kingdom f -cm 10 be much more powerful: and of thefe 
the chief, and fermingly the moft powerful, is mulk ; 
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wliich, employed in its' genuine ftate, and in due quanti- 
ty, has often been an effeclual remedy. 

It is probable alfo, that the olewn anhnale, as it has been, 
named, when in its pureft Rate, and exhibited at a prop- 
er time, maybe an effectual remedy. 

McccxLii. In many difeafes, the moll: powerful anlif- 
pafmodic is certainly opium ; but the propriety of its ufe 
in epilepfy has been difputed among phyficians. When, 
the difeafe depends upon a plethoric ftate, in which bleed- 
ing may be neceflary, th£ employment of opium is like- 
ly to be very hurtful ; but when there \s, no plethoric or 
inflammatory ftate prefent, and the difeafe feems to de- 
pend upon irritation or upon increafed irritability, opi- 
um is likely to prove the moft certain remedy. What- 
ever effects in this and other convulfive diforders have 
been attributed to the hyofcyamus, muft probably be at- 
tributed to its poffelling a narcotic power fimilar to that 
of opium. 

MCCCXLiii. With refpect to the ufe of antifpafmodics^ 
it is to be obfcrved, that they are always moft ufeful, and 
perhaps only ufeful when employed at a time when epi- 
leptic fits are frequently recurring, or near to the times 
of the acceffton of fits which recur after confiderable in- 
tervals. 

mjcccxliv. On the fubjecl of the cure of epilepfy, I 
have only to add, that as the difeafe in many cafes is con- 
tinued by the power of habit only, and that in all cafes 
habit has a great fhare in increafmg mobility, and there- 
fore in continuing this difeafe ; fo the breaking in upon 
fucli habit, and changing the whole habits of the fyftem , 
is likely to be a powerful remedy in epilepfy. Accord- 
ingly, a confiderable change of dimate, diet, and other 
circumftances in the manner of life, has often proved a 
cure of this difeafe. 

McccxLv. After treating of epilepfy, I might here 
treat of particular convulfions, which are to be diftin- 
guifhed from epilepfy by their being more partial \ that 
is, affecting certain parts of the body only, and by their 
not bein^ attended with a lofs of fenfe, nor ending m 
fuch a comatofe ftate as epilepfy always does. 
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McccxLvi. Of fiich convulfive afie(5lions, many difici- 
ent inftances have been obfcrved and recorded by phyli- 
cians. But many of thefo have been manifeftly fym- 
pathic affections, to be cured only by curing the primary 
difeafe upon which they depend, and therefore not to be 
treated of here : Or though they are fuch as cannot be 
referred to another difeafe, as many of them however 
have not any fpecific character with which they occur in 
different perfons, I muft therefore leave them to be treat- 
ed upon the general principles I have laid down with re- 
fpecl to epilepfy, or Ihall lay down with refpecl to the 
following convuJfive diforder ; which as having very con- 
ftantly in different perfons a peculiar charafter, I thinl 
neceffary to treat of more particularly. 



C n A P. III. 
OF THE CHOREA*, OR DANCE OF ST. VITUS. 

MCCCXLvii. 1 HIS difeafe affects both fcxc., 
and almoft only young perfons. It generally happens 
from the age often to that of fourteen years. It comes 
on always before the age of puberty, and rarely contin- 
ues beyond that period. 

McccxLviii. It is chiefly marked by convulfive motions,' 
fomewhat varied in different perfons, but nearly of one 
kind in all ; affecting the leg and arm on the fame fide, 
and generally on one fide only. 

MCCcxLix. Thefe convulfive motions commonly firft 
affe<5t the leg and foot. Though the limb be at reft, the 
foot is often agitated by convulfive motions, turning it 
alternately outwards and inwards. When walking is 
attempted, the affected leg is feldom lifted, as ufual in walk- 
ing, but is dragged along as if the whole^ limb were pafa- 
iytic j and, when it is attempted to be lifted, this motion 

■* Attacking young people cf both fexff, for the moft part between the 

tenth and fourteenth year of their age, with convulfive motions of the hand 
and arms, not altogether invHuutary, chiefly cf nne iidf ; in walfciny, the 
*%>!ted leg is dragged iftffl- the other. Syn. A';/. 
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is unfteadily performed, the limb becoming agitated by 
irregular convulfive motions. 

McccL. The arm of the fame fide is generally afFeded 
at the fame time j and, even when no voluntary motion, 
is attempted, the arm is frequently agitated with various 
convulfive motions. But efpecially when voluntary mo- 
tions are attempted, thefe are not properly executed, but 
are varioufly hurried or interrupted by convulfive mo- 
tions in a dire<5lion contrary to that intended. The 
moft common inftance of this is in tlie perfon's attempt- 
ing to carry a cup of liquor to his mouth, when it is on- 
ly after repeated efforts, interrupted by frequent convul- 
five retractions and deviations, that the cup can be carri^ 
ed to the mouth. 

McccLi. It appears to me, that the will often yields to 
thefe convulfive motions, as to a propenfity, and thereby 
they are often increafed, while the pcrfon aff'eded feems 
pleafed with increafing the furprife and amufement which 
his motions occafion in the byflanders. 

McccLii. In this di.feafe the mind is often affected 
with fome degree of fatuity ; and often ftiows the famer 
varied, defultory, and caufelefs emotions which occur in 
hyfteria. 

McccLiii. Thefe are the mofl common circumflances 
of this difeafe ; but at times and in different perfons, it 
is varied by fome difference in the convulfive motions, 
particularly by thefe affecting the head and trunk of the 
body. As in this difeafe there feems to be propenfities 
to motion, fo various fits of leaping and running occur 
in the perfons affected ; and there have been inflances 
of this difeafe, confifting of fuch convulfive ipotions, ap- 
pearing as an epidemic in a certain corner of the coun- 
try. In fuch inftances, perfons of different ages are af- 
fe(5ted, and may feem to make an exception to the gen- 
eral rule above laid down ; but ftill the perfons are, for 
the mofl part, the young of both fexes, and of the more 
manifeflly moveable conftitutions. 

MCCcLiv. The method of curing this difeafe has been 
varioufly propofed. Dr. Sydenham propofed to cure it 
by alternate bleeding and purging. In fome plethoric 
Gg 
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habits I have found fome bleeding ufeful ; but in mahy 
cafes I have found repeated evacuations, efpecially by 
bleeding, vei'y hurtful. 

In many cafes, I have found the difeafe, in fpite of 
remedies of all kinds, continue for many months ; but I 
have alfo found it often readily yield to tonic remedies^ 
fuch as the Peruvian bark, and chalybeates. 

The late Dr. De Hacn found feveral perfons labor- 
ing under this difeafe cured by t}ie application of elec- 
tricity. 



SECT. II. 

Of the Spafmodic Affedions of the Vital Fun6tionL 
CHAP. IV*. 

OF THE PALPITATION f OF THE HEART. 

MCCCLv, 1 HE motion thus named is acontraftion 
or fyftole of the heart, that is performed with more ra- 
pidity, and generally alfo with more force, than ufual ; 
and when at the fame time the heart ftrikes with more 
than ufual violence againft the infide of the ribs, produ- 
cing often a confiderable found. 

MCCCLvi. This motion, or palpitation, is occafioned 
by a great variety of caufes, which have been recited 
with great pains by Mr. Senac and others, whom, how- 
ever, I cannot follow in all the particulars with fuf&cient 
difcernment, and therefore ftiall here only attempt to re- 
fer all the feveral cafes of this difeafe to a few general 
heads. .. , 

MCCCLvii. The firft is of thofe ariling from the appli* 
cation of the ufual ftimulus to the heart's contraction y 
that is, the influx of the venous blood into its cavities, 

* Though I have thought it proper to divide this book into fedtions, I 
th'nk it neceflary, for the convenience of references, to number the chaptefj 
from the beginning. Author. 

f Irre^rulir and violent aftton of the heart. Syn, No/. 
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being made with more velocity, and therefore, in the 
fame time, in greater quantity than ufual. It feems to 
be in this manner that violent exercife occafions palpita- 
tion. 

MCCCLviii. Afecondhead of the cafes of palpitation, 
is of thofe ariftng from any reiiftance given to the free 
and entire evacuation of the ventricles of the heart. 
Thus a^ligature made upon the aorta occalior s palpitations 
of the moft violent kind. Similar refiftances, either in. 
the aorta or pulmonary artery, may be readily imagined;: 
and fuch have been often found in the dead bodies of 
perfons who, during life, had been much affeded with 
palpitations. 

To this h^ad are to be referred all thofe cafes of palpi- 
tation arifing from caufes producing an accumulation of 
blood in the great veflcls near to the heart. 

McccLix. A third head of the cafes of palpitation, is 
of thofe arifing^ffoni' a more violent and rapid influx of 
the nervous power into the mufcular fibres of the heart. 
It is in this manner that I fuppofe various caufes a<5ling 
in the brain, and particularly certain emotions of the 
mind, occafion palpitation. 

McccLX. A fourth head of the cafes of palpitation, is 
of thofe arifing from caufes producing a weaknefs in the 
atflion of the heart, by diminifhing the energy of the 
brain with refped: to it. That fuch caufes operate in 
producing palpitation, I prefume from hence, that all the 
feveral caufes mentioned above (mclxxvii. etjeq.), as in 
this manner producing fyncope do often produce palpi- 
tation. It is on this ground that thefe two difeafes arc 
aft'eclions frequently occurring in the fame perfon, as 
the fame caufes may occafion the one or the other, 
according to the force of the caufe and mobility of 
the perfon a6i:ed upon. It feems to be a law of the 
human economy, that a degree of debility occurring 
in any funcHiion, often produces a more vigorous ex- 
ertion of the fame, or at leaft an effort towards it, and 
that commonly in a convulfivc manner. 

I apprehend it to be the convuliive action, frequently 
ending in fome degree of a fpafm, that gives occafion to 
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the intermittent pulfe fo frequently accompanying palpi--" 
tation. 

MCCCLXi. A fifth head of the cafes of palpitation may 
perhaps be of thofe arifing from a peculiar irritability or 
mobility of the heart. This, indeed, may be confidered 
as a predifponent caufe only, giving occafion to the ac- 
tion of the greater part of the caufcs recited above. But 
it is proper to obferve, that this predifpofition is often 
the chief part of the remote caufe ; infomuch that many 
of the caufes producing palpitation would not have this 
effect but in perfons pecuUarly predifpofed. This head, 
therefore, of the cafes of palpitation, often requires to be 
diftin^uifhed from all the reft. 

MCCCLXii. After thus marking the feveral cafes and 
cAufes of palpitation, I think it neceffary, 'w'lxh a view to 
the cure of this difeafe, to obferve, that the feveral cauf- 
es of it may be again reduced to two heads. The firft is, 
of thofe confifting in, or depending upon, certain organic 
affections of the heart itfelf, or of the great veffels im- 
mediately connected with it. The fecond is, of thofe 
confifting in, or depending upon, certain affeftions fub- 
iifting and a6ling in other parts of the body, and acting 
either by the force of the caufe, or in confequence of the 
mobility of the heart. 

McccLxni. With refpeft to the cafes depending up- 
on the ftrft fet of caufes, I muft repeat here what I faid 
with refpect to the like cafes of fyncope, that I do not 
know a'ny means of curing them. They, indeed, admit 
of fome palliation, jfr/? by avoiding every circumftance 
that may hurry the circulation of the blood ; 2ind,./econd- 
ly, by every means of avoiding a plethoric ftate of the 
iyftem, or any occalional turgefcence of the blood. In 
many ofthefe cafes, blood letting may give a temporary 
relief: but in fo far as debility and mobility are con- 
cerned, in fuch cafes this remedy is likely to do harm. 
MCCCLXI v. With, refped to the cafes depending up- 
on the other fet of caufes, they may be various and re- 
quire very different meafures : but I can here fay in gen- 
eral, that thefe cafes may be confidered as of two kinds ; 
one depending upon primary affedions in other parts of 
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the body, and ading by the force of the particular cauf- 
es ; and another depending upon a ftate of mobility in 
the heart itfelf. In the firft of thefe, it is obvious, that 
the cure of the palpitation mull be obtained by curing 
the primary affedion ; which is not to be treated or 
here. In the fecond, the cure muft be obtained, partly 
by diligently avoiding the occafional caufes, partly and 
chiefly^ by correcting the mobility of the fyflem, and of 
the heart in particular ; for doing which we have treat- 
ed of the proper means elfewhere. 



CHAP. V. 
OF DYSPNOEA*, OR DIFFICULT BREATHING. 

MCCcLxv. i HE.exercife of refpiration,and the or- 
e'ans of it, have fo conftant and confiderable a connec- 
tion with almoft the whole of the other functions and 
parts of the human body, that upon almoft every occa- 
lion of difeafe, refpiration muft be affecled. According- 
ly fome difficulty and diforder in this fundtion, are in 
H6t fymptoms very generally accompanying difeafe. 

MCccLxvi. Upon this account the fymptom of dif- 
ficult breathing deferves a chief place and an ample con- 
fideration in the general fyftem of Pathology ; but what 
fhare of confideration it ought to have in a trcatife oi 
Practice, I find it diiEcult to determine. 

McccLxvii. Oh this fubje61:,it is, in the fivll place, nee- 
elTary to diftnguifh between the fymptomatic and idio- 
pathic affedions ; that is, between thofe difHculties of 
breathing which are fymptoms only of a more general 
affection, or of a difeafe lubfifting primarily in other 
parts than the organs of refpiration, and that difficulty 
of breathing which depends upon a primary alicdion of 
the lungs themfdves. The various cafes of fymptomatic 

* Perpetual difficulty of brfathinp, without any ftraitncff, but rr.llic. 
with a fcnfe of diftenfion and Infardinn in the breaft ; a f:cqutri;t co\igii 
M«0!!}^h the wUnlr* oath-I; rf tlicdiffa'p. 5,'J. AV- 
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dyfpnoea I have taken pains to enumerate in my Methocl- 
ical Nofology, and it will be obvious they are fuch as can- 
not be taken notice of here. 

MCCCLXviii. In my Nofology I have alfo taken pains to 
point out and enumerate the proper, or at lead the 
greater part of the proper, idiopathic cafes of dyfpncea ; 
but from that enum^ation it will, I think, readily ap- 
pear, that few, and indeed hardly any, of thefe cafes will 
admit or require much of our notice in this place. 

MCCCLxix. The Dyfpncea Sicca, fpecies 2d, the Dyf- 
pncea Aersayfp. 2d, the Dyfpncea, Terea, /p. A^ih, and Dyf- 
pncea Th'jracica,fp. ^th, are fome of them with difficulty 
known, and are all of them difeafes which in my opinion 
do not admit of cure. All, therefore, that can be faid 
concerning them here is, that they may admit of fome 
palliation ; and this, I think, is to be obtained chiefly by 
avoiding a plethoric ftate of the lungs, and every circum- 
iftance that may hurry refpiration. 

MCCCLXX. Of the Dyfpncea Extrinfeca, fp. ?>th, I can 
fay no mor<?, but that thefe external caufes marked in 
the Nofology, and perhaps fome others that might have 
like effedls, are to be carefully avoided ; or when they 
liavebeen applied, and their effeds have taken place, the 
difeafe is to be palliated by the means mentioned in the 
laft paragraph. 

McccLxxi. The other fpecies, though enumerated as 
idiopathic, can hardly be confidered as fuch, or as requir- 
ing to be treated of here. 

The Dyfpncea Catarrhalis,fp. \Ji, may be confidered as 
a fpecies of catarrh, and is pretty certainly to be cured by 
the fame remedies as that fpecies of catarrh which de- 
pends rather upon the increafed afflux of mucus to the 
bronchiae, than upon any inflammatory ftate in them. 

The Dyfpncea Aquoja,fp. 5th. is certainly to be confid- 
ered as a fpecies of dropfy, and is to be treated by the 
fame remedies as the other fpecies of that difeafe. 

Th.QT)y{pnce.2i Pinguedinofa, /p. 6i/j, is in like manner to 
be confidered as a fymptom or local effect of the Polyfar- 
cia, and is only to be cured by correding the general 
iaultof the fyflem. 
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McccLXxii. From this view pf thofe idiopathic cafes of 
dyfpncea, which are perhaps all I could properly arrange 
under this title, it will readily appear that there is little 
room for treating of them here : but there is flill one 
cafe of difficult breathing, which has been properly diftin- 
guiihed from every other under the title of Ajihma ; and 
?:s it deferves our particular attention, I (hall here fepa- 
jrately confider it. 



CHAP. YL 

OF AST9MA.* 

McccLxxiii. 1 HE term of Afthma has been com- 
monly applied by the vulgar, and even by many writers 
on the PradUce of Phyfic, to every cafe of difficult breath- 
ing, that is, to every fpecies of Dyfpncea. TheMethodica 
Nofologifts, alfo, have diftinguifhed Afthma from Dyfp- 
ncea chiefly, and almoft folely, by the former being the 
fame affe6lion with the latter, but in a higher degree. Nei- 
ther of thefe app^cations of the term feems to have been 
correft or proper. I am of opinion, that the term afth- 
ma may be moft properly applied, and ftiould be confin- 
ed, to a cafe of difficult breathing that has peculiar fymp- 
toms, and depends upon a peculiar proximate caufe, 
which I hope to affign with fufficient certainty. It is 
this difeafe 1 am now to treat of, and it is nearly what 
Pradlical writers have generally diftinguifhed from the 
other cales of difficult breathing, by the title of Spafmo- 
dic Afthma, or of Ajihma Convulfivum ; although, by not 
d ftinguifhiag it with fufficient accuracy from the other 
cafes of Dyfpncea, they have introduced a great deal of 
confufion into their treatifcs on this fubjecl. 

MCCCLXxiv. The difeafe I am to treat of, or the Afth- 
ma to be ftridtly fo called, is often a hereditary difeafe. 

* A difficulty of breathing, recurring at intervals, with a fenfe of ftraitrefs 

itt the breaft ; refpiraiion is pei formed with a wheezi' g roife : cou^h abciit 

the beginning of the paroxyfm is difikult, and imperfedt ; towaids the end 

it becomes fee, and is attended with % copious mucus exp efloraiicn. Ssn. Nof 

4 
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It feldom appears very early in life, and hardly till the 
time of puberty, or after it. It affects both fexcs, but 
inoO: frequently the male. I have not obferved it to be 
more frequent in one kind of temperament than in an- 
other ; and it does not feem to depend upon any gener- 
al temperament of the whole body, but upon a particular 
conftitution of the lungs alone. It frequently attacks 
perfons of a full habit ; but it hardly ever continues to 
be repeated for fome length of time without occafioning 
an emaciation of the whole body. 

McccLxxv. The attacks of this difeafe are generally in 
the night time, or towards the approach of night ; but 
there are alfo fome inftances of their coming on in the 
courfe of the day. At whatever time they come on, it 
is for the moft part fuddenly, with a fenfe of tightnefs 
and ftridture acrofs the breaft, and a fenfe of ftraitnefs in 
the lungs, impeding infpiration. The perfon thus at- 
tacked if in a horizontal fituation, is immediately oblig- 
ed to get into fomewhat of an erect pofture, and requires 
a free and cool air. The difEculty of breathing goes on 
for fome time increafing, and both infpiration and expi- 
ration are performed flowly, and with a wheezing noife. 
In violent fits, fpeaking is diflicult and uneafy. There is 
often fome propenfity to coughing, but it can hardly be 
executed. 

McccLxxvi. Thefe fymptoms often continue for ma- 
ny hours together, and particularly from midnight till 
the morning is far advanced. Then commonly a remif- 
lion takes place by degrees ; the breathing becomes lefs 
laborious and more full, fo that the perfon can fpeak and 
cough witli more eafc ; and, if the cough brings up fome 
mucus, the remiflion becomes immediately more confid- 
erable, and the perfon falls into a much wiflied for fleep. 

MCCCLXXvli. During thefe fits, the pulfe often contin- 
ues in its natural ftate ; but, in fome perfons, the fits are 
attended with a frequency of pulfe, and with fome heat 
and thirft, as marks of fome degree of fever. If urine 
be voided at the beginning of a fit, it is commonly in 
confiderable quantity, and with little color or odor ; but^ 
after the fit is over, the urine voided is in the ordinary 
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quantity, of a high color, and fometimes depofits a fedi- 
ment. In fome perfons, during the fit, the face is a little 
ilufhed and turgid ; but more commonly, it is fomewhat 
pale and fhrunk. 

McccLxxviii. After fome fleep in the morning, the pai 
iient, for the reft of the day, continues to have more free 
and eafy breathing, but it is feldom entirely fuch. He 
ftill feels fome tiffhtnsfs acrofs hi« breafl:, caimot breatlie 
eafily in a horizontal pofture, and can hardly bear any 
motion of his body, without having his breathing ren- 
dered more difacult and uncafy. In the afternoon, he 
has an unufual flatulency of his ilomach, and an unufual 
drowfmcfs ; and, very frequently, theie fymptoms pre- 
cede the firft attacks of the difeafe. But whether thcfc 
fymptoms appear or not, the difficulty of breathing re- 
turns towards the evening, and then fometimes gradually 
increafes, till i,t becom.es as violent as in the night before :, 
or if, during the day, the difficulty of breathing has been 
moderate, and the perfon gets fome Ilecp in the firft part 
of the night, he is Jiowever waked about midnight, or at 
fome time between midnight and two o'clock in the 
morning, and is then fuddenly feized with a fit of diili- 
cult breathing, which runs the fame courfe as the night 
before. 

MCCcLxxix. In this manner, fits return for fcveral 
nights fucceffively ; but generally, after fome nights paiTed 
in this way, the fits fulfer more confiderable remiOioriS. 
This efpecially happens when the remiffions are attended 
with a more copious expecloration in the mornings, and 
that this continues from time to time throughout the 
day. In thefe circumftanccs, afthmatics, for a long time 
after, have not only more cafy days, but enjoy alfo nights 
of entire fleep, witljout the recurrence of the difcafc. 

MCCCLxxx. When this difeafe, hcv/ever, has once tak- 
en place, in the manijier above dcfcribed, it is ready to 
return at times for the whole of life after. 'J'hele re- 
turns, hqwever, happen with different circum.ftance§ in 
different perfons. 

McccLxxxi. In fome perfors, the- fits are readily exri;- 
cd bv external heat, whether of the weather or oi a warn: 
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chamber, and particularly by warm bathing. In fuch 
perfons, fits are more frequent in fummer, and particu- 
larly during the ^dog days, than at other colder feafons. 
The fame perfons are alfo readily 'affected by changes of 
the weather, efpecially by fudden changes made from a 
colder to a warmer, or, what is commonly the fame 
thing, from a heavier to a lighter atmofphere. The 
fame perfons are alfo affected by every circumftance ftrait- 
ening the capacity of the thorax, as by any ligature made, 
or even by a plafter laid upon it ; and a like effed hap- 
pens from any increafed bulk of the ftomach, either by 
a full meal, or by air collected in it. They are likewife 
much affedted by exercife, or whatever elfe can hurry the 
circulation of the blood. 

MCCCLxxxii. As afthmatic fits feem thus to depend 
upoii fome fulnefs of the veffels of the lungs, it is proba- 
ble that an obftrudion of perfpiration, and the blood be- 
ing Jcfs determined to the furface of the body, may fa- 
vor an accumulation in the lungs, and thereby be a means 
of exciting afthma. This feems to be the cafe of thofe 
afthmatics who have fits mofl: frequently in the winter 
feafon, and who have commonly more of a catarrhal af- 
fection accompanying the afthma ; which, therefore, 
occurs more frequently in winter, and more manifeftly 
from the application of cold. 

MCCCLXXXII I. Befide thefe ca^e§ of afthma excited by 
heat or cold, there are others, in which the fits are efpe- 
cially excited by powers applied to the nervous fyftem, 
as by paflions of the mind, by particular odors, and by 
irritations of fmoke and duft. 

That this difeafe is an affection of the nervous fyftem, 
and depending upon a mobility of the moving fibres of 
the lungs, appears pretty clearly from its being frequent- 
ly connected with other fpafmodic affe6tions depending 
upon mobility ; fuch as hyfteria, hypochondriafis, dyfpep- 
fia, and atonic gout. 

McccLXXxiv. From the whole of the hiftory of afth- 
ma now delivered, I think it will readily appear, that the 
proximate caufe of this difeafe is a preternatural, and in 
fome meafure a fpafmodic conftridion of the mufcular 
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fibres of the bronchise, which not only prevents tjie dila- 
tation of the bronchiae neceffary to a free and full infpi- 
ration, but gives alfo a rigidity which prevents a full ard 
fxee expiration. This preternatural conflriclion, like m^- 
ny other convulfive and fpafmodic affcclions, is readily 
excited by a turgefccnce of the blood, or other caufe of 
any unuiual fulnefs and diftenlion of the veflels of the 
lungs. 

MCccLXXxv. This dlfeafe, as coming by fits, niay be 
generally diftinguifhed from molt other fpecies of dyf- 
pnoea, whofe caufes being more conflantly applied, pro- 
duce, therefore, a more conftant difficulty of breathing. 
There may, however, be fome fallacy in this matter, as 
fome of thefe caufes may be liable to have abatements 
and intenfities, whereby the dyfpnoea produced by them 
may feem to come by fits ; but 1 believe it jr. feldom that 
fucli fits put on the appearance of the genuine afthmatic 
fits defcribed above. Perhaps, however, there is flill an- 
other cafe that may give more difHculty ; and that is, 
when feveral of the caufes, which we have alFigned as 
"caufes of feveral of the fpecies of difhcult breathing re- 
ferred to the genus of Dyfpnoea, may have the effccl of 
exciting a genuine afthmatic fit. V/hether this can hap- 
pen to any but the particularly predifpofed to afthma, I 
am uncertain ; and, therefore, whether, in any fuch caf- 
es, the aflhma may be confidered as fymptomatic, or if, 
in all fuch cafes, the afthma may not ftill be confidered 
and treated as an idiopathic difeafe. 

McccLxxxvi. The afthma, though often threatening 
immediate death, feldom occafions it ; and many pcrfons 
have lived long under this difeafe. In many cafes, how- 
ever, it does prove fatal fometimes very quickly, and per- 
haps always at length. In fome young perfons it has 
ended foon, by occafioning a phthiiis pulmonalis. After 
a long continuance, it often ends in hydrothorax ; and 
commonly, by occafioning fome aneurifm of the heart or 
great veffels, it thereby proves fatal. 

MCCCLXxxvii. As it is feldom that an afthma has been 
entirely cured, I therefore cannot propofe any ntethod 
of cure which experience has approved as generally iuc- 
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cefsfu!. But the difeafe admits of alleviation in fever:^ 
rcfpecls from the ufe of remedies ; and my bufinefs now 
fliail be chiefly to ofl'er fome remarks upon the choice 
and ufe of the remedies which have been commonly 
employed in cafes of allhma. 

McccLxxxviii. As the danger of an afthmatic fit arifes 
chiefly from the difiicult tranfmiflion of the blood 
through the veflels of the lungs, threatening fuffocation ; 
fo the moft probable means of obviating this feems to be 
bloodletting; and, therefore, in all violent fits, prafli- 
tioners have had recourfe to tli^s remedy. In firft at- 
tacks, and efpecially in young and plethoric perfons, 
blood letting may be very neceffary, and is commonly al- 
lowable. But it is alfo evident, that, under the frequent 
recurrence of fits, blood letting cannot be frequently re- 
peated, v/ithout exhaufl:ing and weakening the patient 
too much, It is further to be obferved, that blood letting 
is not fo necefi'ary as might be imagined, as the paflage 
of the blood through the lungs is not fo much interrupt- 
ed as has been commonly fuppofed. This I particularly 
conclude from hence, that, inftead of the fuffufion of face 
which is the ufual effed: of fuch interruption, the face, in 
afthmatic fits, is often fhrunk and pale. I conclude the 
fame alfo from this, that, in afthmatic fits, blood letting 
does not commonly give fo much relief as, upon the con- 
trary fuppofition, might be expected. 

MCCcLXXxix. As I have alleged above, that a turgef- 
ccnce of the blood is frequently the exciting caufe of afth- 
matic fits, fo it might be fuppofed that a plethoric ftate 
of the fyftem might have a great fliare in producing a 
turgefcence of the blood in the lungs ; and efpecially, 
therefore, that blood letting might be a proper remedy in 
afthma. I allow it to be lo in the firft attacks of the dif- 
eafe ; but as the difeafe, by continuing, generally takes 
oft" the plethoric ftate of the fyftem ; fo, after the difeafe 
iias continued for fome time, I allege that blood letting 
bccdtoies lefs and lefs neceffary. 

MO;fccxc. Upon the fuppofition of afthmatics being in 
a pl^horic ftate, purging might be fuppofed to prove a 
-^-'^.v''^-- 'n this difeafe ; but, both becaufc the fuppofition 
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1^ not commonly well founded, and becaufe purging is 
feldom found to relieve the veflels of the thorax, this 
remedy has not appeared to be well fuited to afthmatics, 
and large purging has always been found to do much 
harm. But as allhmatics are always hurt by the flagna- 
tion and accumulation of matters in the ahmentary ca- 
nal, fo coftivenefs muft be avoided, and an open belly 
proves ufeful. In the time of fits, the employment ofe- 
moUient and moderately laxative glyfters has been found 
to give confiderable relief. 

Mcccxci. As a flatulency of the ftomach, and other 
fymptoms of indigeftion, are frequent attendants of afth- 
ma, and very troublefome to afthmatics ; fo both for 
removing thefe fymptoms, and for taking off all deter- 
mination to the lungs, the frequent ufe of gentle vomits 
is proper in this difeafe. In certain cafes, where a fit 
was expedlcd to come on in the courfe of the night, a 
vomit given in the evening has frequently feemed to 
prevent it. 

Mcccxcii. Bliftering between the Ihoulders, or upon 
the breaft, has been frequently employed to relieve afth- 
matics ; but in the pure fpafmodic afthma we treat of 
here, I have rarely found blifters ufeful, either in prevent- 
ing or relieving fits. 

Mcccxciii. liTues are certainly ufeful in obviating ple- 
thora ; but as fuch indications feldom arife in cafes of 
afthma, fo iffues have been feldom found ufeful in this 
difeafe. 

Mcccxciv. As aftmatic fits are fo frequently excited by 
a turgefcence of the blood, fo the obviating and allaying 
of this by acids and neutral falts, feems to have been at 
all times the objed of praditioners. See Floyer o« //j^ 
AJlbma. 

Mcccxcv. Although a plethoric ftate of the fyftem 
may feem to difpofe^o afthma, and the occafional turgef- 
cence of the blood may feem to be frequently the excit- 
ing caufe of the fits ; yet it is evident, that the difeafe 
muft have arifen chiefly from a peculiar conftitution in 
the moving fibres of the bronchise, difpofing them, upon 
various occafions, to fall into a fpafmodic conftriction ,; 
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and therefore, that the entire cure of the difeafe can or, 
]y be expected from the correcting of thai predifpofition, 
or from correcting the preternatural mobihty or irrita- 
bility of the lungs in that refpect. 

Mcccxevi. In cafes wherein this predifpofition depends 
upon original conformation, the cure muft be difficult, 
TLV.d perhaps impoHible ; but it may perhaps be rtioder- 
ated by the ufe of antifpafmodics. Upon this footing, 
various remedies of that kind have been commonly em- 
ployed, and particularly the feited gums ; but we have 
not found them of any confiderable efficacy, and have 
obferved them to be fometimes hurtful by their heating' 
too much. Some other antifpafmodics which might be 
fuppofed powerful, fuch as mulk, have not been proper- 
ly tried. The vitriolic ether has been found to giVe re- 
lief, but its efFefts are not lafting. 

Mcccxcvii. As in other fpafmcdic affections, fo in this, 
the moft certain and powerful antifpafmodie is opium. 
1 have often found it effeftual, and generally fafe ; and. 
if there have arifen doubts with refpect to its fafety, I 
believe they have a rifen from not diftinguifhing between 
certain plethoric and inflammatory cafes of dyfpnceajim- 
properly named Afthma, and the genuine fpafmodic afth- 
ma we treat of here. 

Lcccxcviii. As- in many cafes this difeafe depends up- 
on a predifpofition which cannot be correfted by our 
art, fo in fuch cafes the patient can only efcape the dif- 
eafe by avoiding the occafional or exciting caufes, which 
I have endeavored to point out above. It is however 
difficult to give any general rules here, as different afth- 
matics have their different idiofyncrafies with refpect to 
externals. Thus one afthtnatic finds himfelf eafieft living 
in the midft of a great city, while another cannot breathe 
but in the free air of the country. In the latter cafe, 
however, moft afthmatics bear the air of a Ibw ground', 
if tolerably free and dry, better than that of the moun- 
tain. 

Mcccxcix. In diet alfo, there is fome difference to be 
made with refpect to different afthmatics. None of them 
baer a large or full meal, or any food that is of flow and 
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difficult folution in the ftomach ; but many of them bear 
animal food of the lighter kinds, and in moderate quan- 
tity. The ufe of vegetables, which readily prove flatu- 
lent, are always very hurtful. In recent afthma, and ef- 
pecially in the youfig and plethoric, a fpare, light, and 
cool diet is proper, and commonly neceffary j but after 
the difeafe has continued for years, afthmatics common- 
ly bear, and even require a tolerably full diet, though in 
Jill cafes a very full diet is very hurtful, 

Mcccc. In drinking, water, or cool watery liquors, is 
the only fafe and fix drink for afthmatics j and all liquors 
ready to ferment, and become flatulent, are hurtful to 
them. Few afthmatics can bear any kind of ftrong 
drink ; and any excefs in fuch is always very hurtful to 
them. As afthmatics are commonly hurt by taking 
warm or tepid drink, fo both upon that account, and up- 
on account of the liquors weakening the nerves of 
the ftomach, neither tea nor coflee is proper in this dif- 
eafe. 

Mcccci. Afthmatics commonly bear no bodily motion 
eafily, but that of the moft gentle kind. Riding, howev- 
er, on horfeback, or going in a carriage, and efpecially 
failing, are very often ufeful to afthmatics. 



CHAP. VII. 

OF THE CHINCOUGH*, OR HOOPING COUGH. 

Mccccii. 1 HIS difeafe is commonly epidemic, 
md manifeftly contagious. It feems to proceed from a 
contagion of a fpecific nature, and of Angular quality. 
It does not, like moft other contagions, neceflarily pro- 
duce a fever j nor, does it, like moft others ©ccafion any 
eruption, or produce otherwife any evident change in 
the ftate of the human fluids. It has, in common with 
the catarrhal contagion, and with that of the meafles, a 

"* A contagious difeafe ; convulfive and fufFocating cough, with repeated 
fonorous infpiration, not unfrequeatly attended with vomiting. Sjn. Nof. 
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peculiar determination to the lungs, but with particula 
eiTeas there, very different from thofe of the other two : 
as will appear from the hiftory of the difeafe now to be 
delivered. 

Mcccciii. this contagion, like feveral others, aflecis 
perfons but onc£ in the "courfe of their lives ; and there- 
fore, neceffarily, children are moft commonly thefubjeds 
of this difeafe : but there arc many inftances of it occur- 
ring- in perfons confiderably advanced in Hfe ; though it 
is probable, that the further that perfons are advanced 
in life, they are the lefs liable to be affected with ^ this 

contagion. • v i 

Mcccciv. The difeafe commonly comes on with the 
ordinary fymptoms of a catarrh arifmg from cold ; and 
often, for many days, keeps entirely to that appearance •, 
and I have had inftances of a difeafe which, though evi- 
dently arifing from the chincough contagion, never put 
on any other forni than that of a common catarrh. 

Tius however feldom happens ; for generally in the 
fecond, and, at fartheft in the third week after the_ at- 
tack, the difeafe puts on its peculiar and charaaeriftic 
fy mptom. a convulfive cough. This is a cough in which 
the exfpiratory motions peculiar to coughing are made 
with more frequency, rapidity, and violence, than ufu- 
al. As thefe circumllances, however, in different in- 
ftances of coughing, are in very different degrees ; fo no 
cxacT: limits can be put to determine when the cough can 
be ftrictly faid to be convulfive ; and it is therefore efpe- 
cially by another circumftance that the chincough is dif- 
tinguifhed from every other form of cough. This circum- 
ftance is when many expiratory motions have been con- 
vulfively made, and thereby the air is in great quantity 
thrown out of the lungs,a full infpiration is neceffarily and 
fuddenly made ; which, by the air rufhing in through the 
i^iottis with unufual velocity, gives a peculiar found. 
This found is fomewhat diflerent in different cafes, but 
is in general called a Hoop ; and from it the whole of 
the difeafe is called the Hooping Cough. When this 
ibnorous infpiration has happened, the convulfive cough- 
insT is ao-ain renewed, and continues in the fame manner 
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as before, till a quantity of mucus is thrown up from 
the lungs, or the contents of the ftomach are thrown up 
by vomiting. Either of thefe evacuations commonly puts 
an end to the coughing, and the patient remains free 
from it for ibme time after. . Sometimes it is only after 
feveral alternate fits of coughing and hooping that ex- 
pedioration or vomiting takes place ; but it is common- 
ly after the fecond coughing that thefe happen, and put 
m end to the fit. 

Mccccv. When the difeafe,in this manner, has taken 
its proper form, it generally continues for a long time 
after, and generally from one month to three ; but 
fometimes much longer, and that with very various cir^ 
cumftances. 

Mccccvi. The fits of coughing return at various in- 
tervals, rarely obferving any exa61: period. They hap- 
pen frequently in the courfe of the day, and more fre- 
quently ftill in the courfe of the night. The patient has 
commonly fome warning of their coming on ; and, to 
avoid that violent and painful concuffion which the 
coughing gives to the whole body, he clings faft to any 
thing that is near to him, or demands to be held faft by 
any perfon that he can come at. 

Wheh the fit is over, the patient fometimes breathes 
fafl:, and feefns fatigued for a little after : but in m.any 
this appears very little ; and children are commonly Up 
entirely relieved, that they immediately return to their 
play, or what elfe they were occupied in before. 

Mccccvli. If it happens that the fit of coughing ends 
in vomiting up the contents of the ftomach, the patient 
is comrnonly immediately after feized with a fiirong cra- 
ving and demand for food, and takes it in very greed- 
ily- . . r t. 

Mccccviii. At the firft coming on of this difeafe, the 

expectoration is fometimes none at all, or of a thin mu- 
cus only ; and while this continues to be the cafe, the 
fits of coughing are more violent, and continue longer : 
but commonly the expe<fVoration foon becomes confider- 
able, and a very thick mucus, often in great quantity, is 
H H 
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thrown up ; and as this is more readily brought up, tli6 
fits of coughing are of fliorter duration. 

Mccccix, The violent fits of coughing frequently in- 
terrupt the free tranfmiflion of the blood through the 
lungs, and thereby the free return of blood from the vef- 
fels of the head. • This occafions that turgefcence and 
fuftufion of face which commonly attends the fits of 
coughing, and feems to oceafion alfo thofe eruptions of 
blood from the nofe, and even from the eyes and ears, 
which fometjmes happen in this difeafe. 

MCcCcx. This difeafe often takes place in the manner 
we have now defcribed, without any pyrexia attending 
it ; but though Sydenham had feldom obferved it, we 
have found the difeafe very frequently accompanied with 
pyrexia, fometimes from the very beginning, but more 
frequently only after the difeafe had continued for fome 
time. When it does accompany the difeafe, we have not 
found it appearing under any regular intermittent form. 
It is conftantly in fome degree prefent ; but with evi- 
dent exacerbations towards evening, contining till next 
morning. 

Mccccxi. Another fymptom very frequently attend^ 
ing the chincough,is a difficulty of breathing; and that 
not only immediately before and after fits of coughing^ 
but as conftantly prefent, though in different degrees in 
different perfons. I have hardly ever feen an inflance of 
a fatal chincougli, in which a confiderable degree of py- 
rexia and dyipnoea had not been for fome time con- 
ftantly prefent. 

Mccccxii. When by the power of the contagion this 
difeafe has once taken place, the fits of coughing are of- 
ten repeated, without any evident exciting caufe : but 
in many cafes, the contagion may be confidered as giv- 
ing a predifpofition only ; and the frequency of fits de- 
pends in fome meafure upon various exciting caufes ; fuch 
as, violent exercife ; a full meal ; the having taken in 
food of difficult folution ; irritations of the lungs by duft, 
fmoke, or difagreeable odors of aftrong kind ; and efpe- 
cially any confiderable em.otion of the mind. 
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m'Ccccxiii. Such are the chief circumflances of this 
diifeafe, and it is of various event, which, however, may 
be commonly forefeen by attending to the following con- 
(idcrations : 

The younger that children are, they are in the greater 
danger from this difeafe ; and of thofe to whom it proves 
fatal, there are many more under tvk^o years old than a- 
boveit. , 

The older that children are, they are the more fecure 
againft an unhappy event ; and this I hold to be a very- 
general rule, though I own there are many exceptions to 
it. . , 

Children borri of phthihcal and afthraatic parents, are 
in the greateft danger from this difeafe. 
. When the difeafe, beginning in the form of a catarrh,' 
IS attended with fever and difficult breathing, and ^ith 
little expe^oration, it often proves fatal, without taking 
on the form of the hooping cough ; but iii moft of fuch 
cafes, the coming on of the convulfive cough and hoop- 
ing, bringing on at the fame time a more free expedlora- 
tion, generally; removes the danger. 

When the difeafe is fully formed, if the fits are neith- 
er frequent nor violent, with moderate expectoration, 
and the patient, during the intervals of the fits, is eafy, 
keeps his appetite, gets lleep, and is v/ithput fever or dif- 
ficult breathing, the difeafe is attended with no danger ; 
and tliefe circumflances becoming daily more favorable, 
the difeafe very foon fpontaneoufly terminates. 

An expeftorafion, either veryy fcant or very copious, 
is attended with danger ; efpecially if the latter circum- 
Itanceis attended with great difficulty of breathing. 

Thofe crfes in which the fits terminate by a vomiting, 
and are immediately followed by a craving of food, are 
generally without danger. 

A moderate hemorrhagy from the nofe often proves 
falutary, but very large hemorrhagies are generally very 

hurtful. , n r 

This difeafe coming upon perfons under a Itate ot 
much debility, has very generally an unhappy event. 
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The danger of this difcafe fometimes arifes from thft 
Violence of the fits of coughing, occafioning apoplexy, 
epilepfy, or immediate fuflbcation ; but thefe accidents 
are very rare, and the danger of the difeafe feems gen- 
erally to be in proportion to the fever and dyfpnoea at- 
tending it. 

Mccccxiv. The cure of this difeafe has been always 
conlidcred as difficult, whether the purpofe be to obviate 
iks fatal tendency when it is violent, or merely to Ihort- 
en the courfe of it when it is mild. AVhen the conta- 
gion is recent, and continues to a6t, we neither know 
how to corre<5l, nor how to expel it ; and therefore the 
difeafe neceflarily continues for fome time : bui it is 
probable, that the contagion in this, as in other inftances, 
ceafes at length to ad ; and that then the difeafe con- 
tinues, as in other convulfive affections, by the power of 
habit alone. 

Mccecxv. From this view of the matter I maintain^ 
that the practice muft be different, and adapted to two 
different indications, according to the period of the dif- 
cafe. At the beginning of the difeafe, and for fome time 
after, the remedies to be employed mufl be fuch as may 
obviate the violent effe6fes of the difeafe, and the fatal 
tendency of it ; but, after the difcafe has continued for 
fome time, and is without any violent fymptoms, the 
only remedies which can be required are thoiii which 
may interrupt its courfe, and'put an^ entire flop to if 
fooner than it would have fpontaneoufly ceafed. 

Mccccxvi. For anfwering the firfl indication. In 
plethoric fubjecls, or in others, when from the circum- 
fiances of the cough and fits it appears that the blood is 
difficultly tranfmitted through the lungs, blood letting is 
a neceffary remedy ; and it may be even neceffary to re- 
peat it, efpecially in the beginning of the difeafe : but, 
as fpafmodic affedions do not commonly admit of much 
bleeding, fo it is feldom proper in the chincough to re- 
peat this remedy often. 

Mccccxvii. As coflivenefs frequently attends this dif- 
eafe, fo it is neceffary to obviate or remove it by laxa- 
tives employed j and keeping an open belly is generally 
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;iifeful : but large evacuations in this way are commonly 
hurtful. 

Mccccxviii. To obviate or remove the inflammatory 
determination to the lungs that fometimes occurs in. this 
difeafe, bliftcring is often ufeful, and even repeated 
bliftering Uas been of fervice ; but iffues have not fo 
much efFcft, and fliould by no means fuperfede the re- 
peated blillering that rnay be indicated. When bliflers 
are proper, they are more effedual when applied to the 
thorax than when applied to any diftant parts. 

Mccccxix. Of all other remedies, emetics are the moft 
ufeful in this difeafe ; both in general by interrupting 
the return of fpafmodic aiFedions, and in particular by 
determining very powerfully to the furface of the body, 
and thereby taking ofi' determinations to the lungs. For 
thefe purpofes, I think, full vomiting is frequently to be 
employed, and in the intervals neceflary to be left be- 
tween the times of full vomiting, naufeating dofes of 
the atimonial emetics may be ufeful. I have nevqr 
found X.h.cfulphnr auraium, fo much praifed by Cloilius, 
to be a convenient medicine, on account of the uncer- 
tainty of its dofe \ and the tartar emetic, employed in 
the manner diredled by the late Dr. Fothergill, has ap- 
peared to be more ufeful. 

Mccccxx. Thefe are the remedies to be employed in 
the firft ftage of the difeafe, for obviating its fatal ten- 
dency, and putting it into a fafe train. But in the kc- 
ond ftage, when 1 fuppofe the contagion has ceafed to 
aft, and that the difeafe continues merely by the power 
of habit, a different indication arifes, and di&ent reme- 
dies are to be employed. 

Mccccxxi. This difeafe, which often continues for a 
long time, docs not, in my opinion, continue during 
the whole of that time in confequcnce of the contagion's 
remaining in the l3ody, and continuing to ad in it. 
That the difeafe does often continue long after the con- 
tagion has ceafed to acl:, and that too by the power of 
habit alone, appears to me probable from hence, that; 
terror has frequently cured the difeafe ; that any con- 
siderable change inthe ftatc of the' fyllem, fuch as ihe 
3 
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coming on of the fmallpox, has alfo cured it ; and, laft- 
ly, that it has been cured by antifpafmodic and tonic 
medicines ; whilft none of all thefe means of cure can 
be fuppofed either to corre<3: or to expel a morbific mat- 
ter, though they are evidently fuited to change the ttate 
and habits of the nervous fyftem. 

Mccccxxii. From this view we are directed to the 
indication that may be formed, and in a great meafure 
to the remedies which may be employed in what we 
fuppofc to be the fecond flage of the difeafe. It may per- 
haps be alleged, that this indication of fhortening the 
courfe of the difeafe, is not very important or neceltary, 
asit fuppofes that the violence and danger is over, 
and, in confequence, that the difeafe will fbon fpontane- 
oufly ceafe. The laft fuppofition, however, is not well 
founded ; as the difeafe, like many other convulfive 
and fpafmodic affeclions, may continue for a long time 
by the power of habit alone, and by the repetition of 
paroxyfms may have hurtful effeds, more efpecially as 
the violence of paroxyfms, and therefore their hurtful 
effects, may be much aggravated by various external 
caufes that may be accidentally applied. Our indication, 
therefore, is proper ; and we proceed to confider the 
feveral remedies which may be employed to anfwer it. 

Mccccxxiii. Terror may poflibly be a powerful remedy, 
but it is difficult to meafure the degree of it that fliall be 
produced ; ari/d, as a flight degree of it may be ineffectu- 
al, and a high degree of it dangerous, I cannot propofc 
to employ it. 

Mccccxxiv, The other remedies which we fuppofe 
fuited to our fecond indication, and which indeed have 
been frequently employed in this difeafe, are antifpafmo- 
dics or tonics. 

Of the antifpafmodics, caftor has been particularly rec- 
ommended by Dr. Morris j but in niany trials we have 
not found it effectual. 

With more probability mufk has been employed : but 
whether it be from our not having it of a genuine kind, 
or not cmpleying it in fufhciently large dofes, 1 cannot 
determine ^ but w5 tiave not found it commonly fuccefs* 
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Jul. Of antifpafrnodics, the moft certainly powerful Is 
opium : and when there is no conliderable fever or diffi- 
culty of breathing prefent, opium has often proved ufeful 
in moderating the violence of the chincough ; but Ihave 
not known it employed fo as entirely to cure the difeafe- 

If hemlock has proved a remedy in this difeafe, as we 
muft believe from Dr. Butter's accounts, I agree with 
that author, that it is to be confidered as an antifpafmo- 
die. Upon this fuppofition, it is a probable remedy ; and 
from thfe accounts of Dr. Butter and fome others, it feems 
to have been often ufeful : but, in our trials, it lias often 
difappointed us, perhaps from the preparation of it not 
kaving been always prc^per. 

Mccccxxv. Of the tonics, I confider the cup mofs, 
formerly celebrated, as of this kind ; as alfo the bark of 
the mifletoe : but I have had no experience of either, as 
i have always trufted to the Peruvian bark. I confider 
the ufe of this medicine as the moft certain means of cur- 
ing the difeafe in its fecond ftage ; and when there has 
been little fever prefent, and a fufficient quantity of the 
tark has been given j it has feldom failed of foon putting 
*in end to the difeafe. 

Mccccxxvi. When convulfive diforders may be fuppof- 
€d to continue by the force of habit alone, it has been 
found that a confiderable change in the whole of the cir- 
cumftances and manner of life has proved a cure of fuch 
difeafes; and analogy has applied this in the cafe of the 
chincough fo far, that a change of air has been employed, 
and fuppofed to be ufeful. In feveral inftances I have ob- 
ferved it to be fo ; but I have never found the effects of 
it durable, or fufficient to put an entire ftop to the dif- 
eafe. 
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SECT. III. 

Of the Spafniodk Affections in the Natural Fund ions. 
CHAP. VIIL 

OF THE PYROSIS*, or luhat is named in Scotland THE WATER BRASH. 

Mccccxxvii. 1 HE painful fienfations referred to 
the ftomach, and which are probably occafioned hj real 
affections of this organ, are of different kinds. Probably 
they proceed from affeclions of different natures, and 
jttiould therefore be diflinguilhed by different appellations ; 
but I muff own that the utmoft precision in this matter 
will be difficult. In my effay towards a methodical Nof- 
ology, I have, however, attempted it. For thofe pains 
that are either acute and pungent, or accompanied with 
a fenfe of difteniion, or with a fenfe of conftriction, if 
they are at the fame time not attended with any fenfe oi 
acrimony or heat, I employ the appellation of Gaftrody- 
nia. To exprefs thofe painful or uneafy fenfations which 
feem to arife from a fenfe of acrimony irritating the part, 
or from fuch a fenfe of heat as the application of acrids, 
whether externally or internally applied, often gives, I 
employ the term of Cardialgia ; and by this I particular- 
ly mean to denote thofe feelings which are expreffed by 
the term Heartburn in the Englifti language. I think 
the term Soda has been commonly employed by pra6i:i- 
cal writers to exprefs an affection attended with feelings 
of the latter kind, n 

Mccccxxvm. Befide the pains denoted by the terms 
Gaftrodynia, Periadynia, Cardialgia, and Soda, there is, 
I think, another painful fenfation different from all of 
thefe, which is named by Mr. Sauvages Pyrolis Suecica ; 
and his account of it is taken from Linnaeus, who names 
It Cardialgia Sputatorla. Under the title of Py rods Mr. 

* A burning pain of the epigaftrium, with the eruftation of a quantity 

f f W2.'.ejy li'.' aid, generally infipid, fometime^ acrid. Syn. No/. 
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Sauvages has formed a genus, of which the whole of the 
fpecies, except the eighth, which he gives under the title 
of Pyrolis Suecica, are all of them fpecies of theGaftrodyn- 
ia or of theCardialgia ; and if there is a genus to be form- 
ed under the title of Pyrolis, it can in my opinion compre- 
hend only the fpecies I have mentioned. In this cafe, in- 
deed, I own that the term is not very proper ; but my 
averfion to introduce new names has made me continue 
to employ the term of Mr. Sauvages. 

Mccccxxix. The Gaftrodynia and Cardialgia I judge 
to be for the moft part fymptomatic affedlions ; and 
therefore have given them no place in this work : but 
the Pyrofis, as an idiopathic difeafe, and never before 
treated of in any fyllem, I propofe to treat of here. 

Mccccxxx. It is a difeafe frequent among people in 
lower life ; but occurs alfo, though more rarely, in peo- 
ple of better condition. Though frequent in Scotland, 
it is by no means fo frequent as Linnaeus reports it to be 
in Lapland. It appears moft commonly in perfons under 
middle age, but feldom in any perfons before the age of 
puberty. When it has once taken place, it is ready to 
recur occafionally foa: a long time after ; but it feldom 
appears in perfons conliderably advanced in life. It af- 
fects both fexes, but more frequently the female. It 
ibmetimes attacks pregnant women, and fome women 
only when they are in that conditio!?. Of other women, 
it more frequently affecls the unmarried ; and of the 
married, moft frequently the barren. I have had many 
inftances of its occurring in women laboring under a 
^uor albus. 

Mccccxxxi. The fits of this difeaie ufually come on in 
the morning and forenoon, when the ftomach is empty. 
The firft fymptom of it is a pain at the pit of the ftom- 
ach, with a fenfe of conftriftion, as if the ftomach was 
drawn towards the back ; the pain is increafed by raif- 
ing the body into an erect pofture, and therefore the bo- 
dy is bended forward. This pain is often very fevere ; 
and, after continuing for fome time it brings on an eruc- 
tation of a thin watery fluid in confiderable quantity. 
This fluid has fometimes an acid tafte^ but is very often 
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Hbfolutely Infipid. The eruclation is for fome time fre^ 
quently repeated ; and does not immediately give relief 
to the pain which preceded it, but does fo ^t length, and 
puts an end to the fit. 

Mccccxxxii. The fits of this difeafe commonly come 
on without any evident exciting caufe : and I have not 
found it fteadily connected with any particular diet. It 
attacks perfons ufing animal food, but I think more fre. 
quently thofe living on milk and farinacea. It feems of- 
ten to be excited by cold applied to the lower extremi- 
ties ; and is readily excited by any confiderable emotioit 
of mind. It is often without any fymptoms of dyfpepfia. 

Mccccxxxiii. The nature of this affeciion is not very 
obvious ; but I think it may be explained in this manner; 
It feems to begin by a fpafm of the mufcular fibres of the 
ftomach ; which is afterwards, in a certain manner, 
communicated to the blood veffels and exhalants, fo as to 
increafe the impetus of the fluids in thefe veffels, while a 
confi;ri(5Hon takes place on their extremities. While 
therefore the increafed impetus determines a greater 
quantity than ufual of fluids into thefe vefiels, the con- 
ftriclion upon their extremities allows only the pure wa- 
tery parts to be poured out, analogous, as I judge, in ey^ 
cry refped, to what happens in the diabetes hyftericus. 

Mccccxxxiv. The practice in this difeafe is as -dLfficult 
as the theory. The paroxyfm is only to*be certainly re- 
lieved by opium. Other antifpafmodics, as vitriolic eth- 
er and volatile alkali, are fometimes of fervice, but not 
conflantly fo. Although opium and other antifpafmo- 
dics relieve the fits, they have no effe^l in preventing 
their recurrence. For this purpofe, the whole of the 
remedies of dyfpepfia have been employed without fuc« 
cefs. Of the ufe of the nux vomica, mentioned as a rem 
cdy by Linnaeus, I have had no experience. 
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C H A R IX. 

OF THE COLIC*. 

Mccccxxxv. 1 HE principal fymptom of this difeafe, 
is a painfelt in the lower belly. It is feldom fixed and 
pungent in one part, but is a painful diftenfion in fome 
meafure fpreading over the whole of the belly ; and par- 
ticularly with afenfe of twifting or wringing round the 
navel. At the fame time, with this pain, the navel and 
teguments of the belly are frequently drawn inwards, 
and often the mufcles of the belly are fpafmodically con- 
traded, and this in feparate portions, giving the appear- 
ance of a bag full of round balls. 

Mccccxxxvi. Such pains, in a certain degree, fome- 
times occur in cafes of diarrhoea and cholera ; but thefe 
are lefs violent and more tranfitory, and are named Gri- 
pings. It is only when more violent and permanent, and 
attended with coftivenefs, that they conftitute colic. 
This is alfo commonly attended with vomiting, which 
in many cafes is frequently repeated, efpecially when any 
thing is taken down into the ftomach ; and in fuch vom- 
itings, not only the contents of the ftomach are thrown 
up, but alfo the contents of the duodenum, and therefore 
frequently a quantity of bile. 

MCCccxxxvTi. In fome cafes of colic, the periftaltic mo- 
tion is inverted through the whole length of the alimen- 
tary canal, in fuch a manner that the contents of the 
great guts, and therefore ftercoraceous matter, is thrown 
up by vomiting ; and the fame inverfion appears ftill 
more clearly from this, that what is thrown into the rec- 
tum by glyfter is again thrown out by the mouth. In 
thefe circumftances of inverfion the difeafe has been nam- 
ed Ileus, or the Iliac Paflion ; and this has been fuppofed 
to be a peculiar difeafe diftinct from colic ; but to me it 
appears that the two difeafes are owing to the fame prox- 
imate caufe, and have the fame fymptoms, only in differ- 
ent degree. 

*rain of the abdomen, principally twifting about the umbilicus ; vomit- 
ing ; cofiivenefs, Syn. No/. 
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Mccccxxxviii. The colic is often without any pyrexiai 
attending it. Sometimes, however, an inflanimatioij 
comes upon the part of the inteftine efpecially affedled - 
and this inflammation aggravates all the fymptoms of 
the difeafe, being probably what brings on the moftccn. 
Sderable inverlion of the periftaltic motion j and, as the 
ilercoraceous vomiting is what efpecially diftinguifhes 
the ileus, this has been confidered as always depending on 
an inflammation of theinteftines. However, I can affirm, 
that as there are inflammations of the inteftines witlj. 
out ftercoraceous vomiting, fo I have feen inftances of 
flercoraccous vomiting without inflammation j and therq 
is therefore no ground for difl:inguifliing ileus from col« 
ic, but as a higher degree of the fame affection. 

Mccccxxxix. The fymptoms of the colic, and the dif. 
fections of bodies dead of this difeale, fliow very clearly, 
that it depends upon a fpafmodic conftri6lion of a part 
of the inteftines ; and that this therefore is to be confid- 
ered as the proximate caufe of the difeafe. In fome of 
the diflec^ons of perfons dead of this difeafe, an intus 
fufception has been remarked to have happened ; but 
^whether this be confl;antly the cafe in all the appearances 
of ileus, is not certainly determined. 

MccccxL. The colic has commonly been coniidered as 
being of different fpecies, but I cannot follow the writers 
on this fubjecl in the diftinc^ons they have efl:abliflicd. 
So far, however, as a difference of the remote caufe con- 
ftitutes a difference of fpecies, a diftindlion may perhaps 
be admitted ; and accordingly in my Nofology I have 
marked feven different fpecies : but I am well perfua- 
ded, that in all thefe different fpecies the proximate caufe 
is the fame, that is, a fpafmodic conftridion of a part of 
the inteftines ; and confequently, that in all thcfe cafes 
the indication of cure is the fame, that is, to remove the 
conftridion mentioned. Even in the feveral fpecies nam- 
ed Slercorea, Callofa, and Cakulofa^ in which the difeafe 
depends upon an obftruclion of the inteftine, I am per- 
fuaded that thefe obftru6lions do not produce the fymp- 
toms of colic, excepting in fo far as they produce fpafmo- 
dic conftrictions of the inteftines j and therefore, that the 
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."frieans of cure in thefe cafes, fo far as they admit of cure» 
mull be obtained by the fame means which the general- 
indication above mentioned fuggefts. 

MccccLi. The cure, then, of the colic univerfally, is ta 
be obtained by removing the fpafmodic conflriclions of 
the inteftines ; and the remedies luited to this purpofe 
may be referred to three general heads : 

1. The taking, off the fpafm by various antiipafmodic 
powers. . 

2. The exciting tlieadion of the inteftines by purga- 
^ves. 

3. The employing mechanical dilatation. 
MCCCcxLii; ■ Before entering upon a more particular 

account of thefe remedies, it will be proper to obferve, 
that in all cafes of violent colic, it is advifeable to praclife 
blood letting ; both as it may be ufeful in obvi«ing 
the inflammation which is commonly to be apprehend- 
ed, and even as it may be a means of relaxing the fpafai 
of the inteftine. This remedy may perhaps be improper 
in perfons of a weak and lax habit, but in all perfons of 
tolerable vigor it will be a fafe remedy ; and in all cafes 
where there is the leaft fiifpicion of an inflammation ac- 
tually coming on, it will be abfolutely neceflary. Nay, 
it will even be proper to repeat it perhaps feveral times, 
if, with a fiiU and hard pulfe the appearance of the 
blood drawn, and the relief obtained by the firft bleeding, 
fliall authorife fuch repetition. 

MCCCCXLUi. The antifpafmodic powers that may be 
employed, are the application of heat in a dry or humid 
form, the application of blifl:ers, the ufe of opium, and 
the ufe of mild oils. 

The application of heat, in a dry foi*m, has been em- 
ployed by applying to the belly of the patient a living 
animal, or bladders filled with warm water, or bags of 
fubftances, which long retain their heat ; and all thefe 
have fometimcs been applied with fuccefs ; but none 
ofthemfeemto me fo powerful as the application of 
heat in a humid form. 

This may be employed either by the immerfion of a 
great part of the body in warm water, or by foment- 
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ing the belly with cloths wrung out of hot watdf. 
The immeriion has advantages, from the application of 
it to a greater part of the body, and particularly to the 
lower extremities : bat imnierhon cailnot always be con- 
veniently pra(5Hfed, and fomentation may have the ad- 
vantage of being longer continued ; and it may have 
nearly all the benefit of immerfion, if it be at the fame 
tirne applied both" to the belly and to the lower extremi- 
ties. 

MccccxLiv. From confidering that the teguments o£ 
the lower belly have fuch a connexion with the inteft- 
ines, as at the fame time to be affefted with fpafmodic 
contractions, we perceive that blifters applied to the 
belly may ha"\je the effecf of taking off the fpafms both 
from the mufcles of the belly and from the inteftines ; 
and accordingly, bliftering has often been employed in 
the colic with advantage. Analogous to this, rubefa- 
cients applied to the belly have been frequently found 
ufeful. 

MccccxLv. The ufe of opium in colic may feem to 
bie an ambiguous remedy. Very certainly it may for 
fome time relieve the pain, which is often fo violent 
and urgent, that it is difficult to abftain from the ufe of 
fuch a remedy. At the fame time, the ufe of opium 
retards or fufpends the periftaltic motion fo much,- as 
to allow the inteftines to fall into coftriftions ; and 
may therefore, while it relieves the pain, render the caufe 
of the difeafe more obftinate. On this account, and 
further as opium prevents the operation of purgatives fo 
often neceffary in this difeafe, many praditioners are averfe 
to the ufe of it, and fome entirely rejed the ufe of it, as 
hurtful. There are, however, others who think they 
can employ opium in this difeafe v/ith much advan- 
tage. 

^ In aH cafes where the colic comes on without any pre- 
vious coftivenefs, and arifes from cold, from paffions of 
the mind, or other caufes which operate efpecially on 
the nervous fyftem, opium proves a" fafe and certain' 
remedy ; but in cafes which have been preceded by 
long coftivenefs, or where the colic, though not preced- 
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td by coftivenefs, has however continued for feme days 
without a ftool, io that a ftagnation of faeces in the colon 
is to be fufpeded, the ufe of opium is of doubtful effect. 
In fuch cafes, unlefs a ftool has been firft procured by 
medicine, opiura cannot be employed but with fome 
hazard of aggravating the difeafe. However, even in 
thofe circumftances of coftivenefs, when, without in- 
flammation the violence ofthefpafm is to be fufpe6led» 
when vomiting prevents the exhibition of purgatives, 
and when with all this the pain is extremely urgent, op- 
ium is to be employed not only as an anodyne, but alio 
as an antifpafmodic, neceffary to favor the operation 
of purgatives ; and may be fo employed, when, either 
at the fame time with the opiate, or not long after it, 2t 
purgative can be exhibited. 

Is the hyofcyamus, as often fliowing, along with its 
narcotic, a purgative quality, better fuited to this difeafe 
than opium. 

MCCCCXLvr. It is feemingly on good grounds that fev- 
eral practitioners have recommended the large ufe of 
mild oils in this difeafe, both as antifpafmodics and as 
laxatives y and where the palate and ftomach could ad- 
mit them, I have found them very ufcful. But, as 
there are few Scottifli ftomachs that can admit a large 
ufe of oils, I have had few opportunities of employing 

them. 

MccccxLVii. The fecondfet of remedies adapted to the 
cure of colic, are purgatives ; which, by exciting the ac- 
tion of the inteftines, either above or below the obftruct- 
ed place, may remove the conftri<^ion ; and therefore 
thefe purgatives may be given either by the mouth, or 
thrown by glyfter into the anus. As the difeafe is often 
featcdin the great guts ; as glyfters, by having a more 
fudden operation, may give more immediate relief ; and 
as purgatives given by the mouth are ready to be reje<5t- 
ed by vomiting ; fo it is common, and indeed proper, 
to attempt curing the colic in the firft place by glyfters. 
I hefe may at firft be of the mildeft kind, conftfting of a 
irge bulk of water, with fome quantity of a mild oil ; 
:!idfuch are fometimes fufHciently efficacious : hov/ever. 
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they are not always fo ; and it is commonly ncceffary' 
to render them more powerfully ftimulant by the addi- 
tion of neutral falts, of v^hich the moft powerful is the 
common or marine fait. If thefe faline glyfters, as fome- 
times happens^ are rendered again too quickly, and on 
this account or otherwife are found ineffe£lual, it may 
be proper, inftead of thefe falts, to add to the glyfters an 
infulion of fenna, or of fome other purgative that can be 
extracted by water. The antimonial wine may be fomc- 
times employed in glyfters with advantage. Hardly any 
glyfters are more effectual than thofe made of turpentine 
properly prepared. When all other injections are found 
ineffe<^ual, rec6urfc is to be had to the injeftion of tobac- 
co fm'oke ; and, when even this fails, recourfe is to be 
had to the mechanical dilatation to be mentioned hereaf- 
ter. 

MCCCCXLViii. As glyfters often fail altogether in reliev- 
ing this difeafe, and as even when they give fome relief 
they are often imperfe(5i: in producing a complete cure ; 
fo it is generally proper, and often neceffary, to attempt 
a more entire and certain cure by purgatives given by 
the mouth. The more pow.erful of thefe, or, as they are 
called, the Draftic Purgatives, may be fometimes necef- 
fary ; but their ufe is to be avoided, both becaufe they 
are apt to be rejefted by vomiting, and becaufe when 
they do not fucceed in removing the obftru<Sion, they 
are ready to induce an inflammation. Upon this account 
it is ufual, and indeed proper, at leaft in the firft place, 
to employ the milder and lefs inflammatory purgatives; 
None have fucceeded with me better than the cryftals of 
tartar, becaufe this medicine may be conveniently given 
in fmall but repeated dofes, to a confiderablc quantity ; 
and under this management, it is the purgative leaft 
ready to be rejected by vomiting, and much lefs fo than 
the other neutral falts. If a ftronger ^purgative be re- 
quired, jalap, properly prepared, is lefs offenfive to the 
palate, and fits better upon >the ftomach, than moft other 
powerful purgatives. On many occafions of colic, noth- 
ing is more effe<5tually purgative than a large dofe of cal- 
omel. Some practitioners have attempted to remove 
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the obftruftion of the inteflines by antimonial emetics, 
exhibited in fmall dofes, repeated at proper intervals ; 
and when thefe dofes are not entirely rejeded by vomit- 
ings they often prove effectual purgatives. 

When every purgative has failed, theaftion of the in- 
teflines has been effectually excited by throwing cold wa- 
ter on the lower extremities. 

MccccxLix. The third means of overcoming the fpafm 
of the inteflines in this difeafe, is by employing a mechan- 
ical dilatation ; and it has been frequently fuppofed, that 
quickfilver given in large quantity, might operate in this 
manner. I have not, however, found it fuccefsful j and 
the theory of it is with me very doubtful. Some au- 
thors have mentioned the ufc of gold and fllver pills, or 
balls, fwallowed down ; but 1 have no experience of fuch 
practices, and I cannot fuppofe them a probable m-eans of 
relief. 

MCcccLr. Another means of mechanical dilatation, and 
a more probable meafure, is by injecting a large quanti- 
ty of warm water by a proper fyringe, which may throw- 
It with fome force, and in a continued flream, into the 
jeftum. Both from the experiments reported by the late 
Mr. De Haen, and from thofe I myfelf have had occa- 
iion to make, I judge this remedy to be one of the mofl 
powerful and effedual. 

MccccLi. Ihave now mentioned all the feveral means 
that may be employed for the cure of the colic, confider- 
ed as a genus ; but before I quit this fubjed, it may be ex- 
pected that I fhould take notice of fome of the fpecies 
which may fecm to require a particular confideration. 
In this view, it may be expeded that 1 fhould cfpecially 
take notice of that fpecies named the Colic of Poitou, and 
particularly known in England by the name of the De- 
vonfhire Colic. 

MCCCCLii. This fpecies of the difeafe is certainly a pe- 
culiar one, both in refped of its caufe and its effects ; 
but, as to the firfl, it has been lately fo much the fub- 
jecl of invefligation, and is fo well afcertaincd by the 
learned phyficians Sir George Baker and Dr. Hardy, 
that it is unnecefTarv for me to fay any thing of it here. 
1 I 
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With refpecl to the cure of it, fo far as it appears m 
the form of a colic, my want of experience concerning it 
does not allow me to fpeak with any confidence on the 
fubjecl ; but, fo far as I can learn from others, it appears 
to me that it is to be treated by all the feveral means 
that I have propofed above for the cure of colic in gene- 
ral. 

How far the peculiar effecls of this difeafe are to be 
certainly forefeen and obviated,! have not properly learn- 
ed ; and I muft leave the matter to be determined by 
thofe who have had fufficient experience in it. 



CHAP. X. 

OF THE CHOLERA ". 

MCCCCLiii. IN this difeafe, a vomiting and purg- 
ing concurring together, or frequently alternating with 
one another, are the chief fymptoms. The matter rejed- 
ed both upwards and downwards appears manifeftly to 
confift chiefly of bile. 

MCCCCLiv. From thislaft circumftance I conclude, that 
te difeafe depends upon an increafed fecretion of bile, 
and its copious effufion into the alimentary canal ; and, 
as in this it irritates and excites the motions above men- 
tioned, I infer, that the bile thus efifufed in larger quanti- 
ty is, at the fame time, alfo of a more acrid quality. 
This appears likewife from the violent and very painful 
gripings that attend the difeafe, and which we can impute 
only to the violent fpafmodic contradions of the intef- 
tines that take place here. Thefe fpafms are commonly 
communicated to the abdominal mufcles, and very fre- 
quently to thofe of the extremities. 

MCCCCLV. In the manner now defcHbed, the difeafe 
frequently proceeds with great violence, till the ftrength 
of the patient is greatly, and often fuddenly, weakened ; 

* Vomiting, and, at the fdme,tirae frequent ftooh of bilioUs matter ; anxie« 
if) gripesj and fpafms of the inferior extremities. Syn. No/. 
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while a coldnefs of the extremities, cold fweats, and faint- 
ings coming on, an end is put to the patient's life, fomc 
times in the courfe of one day. In other cafes the dif- 
eale is lefs violent, continues for a day or two, and then, 
ceafes by degrees, though fuch recoveries feldom happen 
without the alliftance of remedies. 
, MccccLvi. The attacks of this difeafe are feldom accom- 
paniedwith any fymproms of pyrexia ; and though, du- 
ring the courfe of it, both the pulfe and refpiration are 
hurried and irregular, yet thefe fymptoms are generally 
fo entirely removed by the remedies that quiet the fpaf- 
modic affedlions peculiar to the difeafe, as to leave no 
ground for fuppofing that it had been accompanied by 
any proper pyrexia. 

MccccLvii. This is a difeafe attending a very warm 
Hate of the air ; and in very warm climates, it may per- 
haps appear at any time of the year ; but even in fuch 
climates it is moil frequent during their warmeft fea- 
fons;andin temperate climates, it appears onlyin the] warm 
feafons. Dr. Sydenham confidered the appearances of this 
difeafe in England to be confined to the month of Au- 
guft ; but he himfelf obferved it to appear fometimes to- 
wards the end of fummer, when the feafon was unufual- 
ly warm ; and that in proporcion to the heat, the violence 
of the difeafe \vvls greater. Others have obferved that 
it appeared more early in fummer, and always fooner or 
laterj according as the great heats fooner or later fet in. 

MCcccLviii. From all thefe circumftances, it is, I think, 
very evident, that this difeafe is the effe6l of a warm at- 
inofphere, producing fome change in the ftate of the bile 
in the human body ; and the change may confift either 
in the matter of the bile being rendered more acrid, and 
thereby fitted to excite a more copious fecretion ; or in 
the fame matter -its being prepared to pafs off in larger 
quantity than ufual. 

MCCCCLix. It has been remarked, that i i warm cli- 
mates and feafons, after extremely hot and dry weather, 
a fall of rain cooling the atmofphere feems efpecially to 
bring on this difeafe ; and it is very probable that an 
obftruded perfpiration may have alfo a Ihare in this, 

2 
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though it is alfo certain that the difeafe does appear" 
when no change in the temperature of the air, nor any 
application of cold, have been obferved. 

MccccLX. It is poffible that, infome cafes, th^e heat of 
the feafon may give only.a predifpofition, and that the 
difeafe may be excited by certain ingefta or other caufcs; 
but it is equally certain that the difeafe has occurred 
without any previous change or error, either in diet, or 
in the mlnner of life, that cou4d be obferved. 

MCCccLxi. The Nofologifts have conftituted a Genus 
under the title of Cholera, and under this have arranged 
as fpecies every affecbion in which a vomiting and purg- 
ing of any kind happened to concur. In many of thefe 
ijpecies, however, the matter evacuated is not bilious ; nor 
does the evacuation proceed from any caufe in the ftate 
of the atmofphere. Further, in many of thefe fpecies al- 
fo, the vomiting which occurs is not an effential, but 
merely an accidental fymptom from the particular vio- 
lence of the difeafe. The appellation of Cholera there- 
fore fhould, in my opinion, be confined to the difeafe I 
have defcribed above ; which by its peculiar caufe, and 
perhaps alfo by its fymptoms, is very different from all 
the other fpecies that have been affociated with it, I be- 
lieve that all the other fpecies arranged under the title of 
Cholera by Sauvages or Sagar, may be properly enough 
referred to the genus of Diarrhoea j which we are to 
treat of in the next chapter. 

The diftindlion I have endeavored to eftablifh between 
the proper Choleraj and the other difeafes that have fome- 
tiities got the fame appellation, will, as I judge, fuperfedc 
the queftion, Whether the Cholera, in temperate clim- 
ates, happens at any other feafon than that above affign- 
ed? 

MCCCCLXii. In the cafe of a genuine cholera, the cure 
of it has been long eftabliflied by experience. 

In the beginning of the difeafe, the evacuation of the 
redundant bile is to be favored by the plentiful exhibi- 
tion of mild diluents, both given by the mouth and in- 
jectcd by the anus; and all cvacuant medicines, employ- 
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' <ed in either way, are not only fuperfluous, but commaii- 
ly hurtful. 

MccccLXiii. When the redundant bile appears to be 
fufEciently wafhed out, and even before that, if the fpaf- 
modic affections of the alimentary canal become very 
violent, and are communicated in a coniiderable degree 
to other parts of the body, or when a dangerous debili- 
ty feems to be induced, the irritation is to be immedi- 
ately obviated by opiates, in fufficiently large dofes, but 
in fmall bulk, and given either by the mouth or by glyfter, 

MccccLXiv. Though the patient be in this manner re- 
lieved, it frequently happens, that when =the operation 
of the opium is over, the difeife fiiows a tendency to re- 
turn ; and, for at leaft fome days after the firft attack, 
the irritability of the inteflines, and their difpofition to 
fall into painful fpafmodic contraclions, feem to contin- 
ue. In this lituation, the repetition of the opiates, for 
perhaps feveral days, may come to be neceffary ;.andas 
the debility commonly induced by the difeafe favors the 
difpofition to fpafmodic affecftions, it is often ufefiil and 
neceffary, together with the opiates, to employ the tonic 
: powers of the Peruvian bark. 



C H A P. XI. 

OF DIARRHOEA,* OR LOOSENESS. 

MccccLXv. I HIS difeafe Gonfifts ihevacuations 
by ftool, more frequent and of more liquid matter than 
ufual. This leading and charafteriftic fymptom is fo di- 
verfified in its degree, in its caufes, and in the variety of 
matter evacuated, that it is almoff impafliblc to. give any 
general hiftory of the difeafe. 

MCCccLxvi. It is to be diffingniflied from dyfentery, 
by not being contagious ; by -being generally without fe- 
ver ; and by being with the evacuation of the natural ex- 
crements, which are, at leaft for fome time, retained in 

* Frequent ftools ; the difeafe is not contagious ;land there is no Prima- 
ry pyrexia. S^n. No/. 

3 
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dyfentery. The two difeafes have been commonly dif- 
tinguiftied by the gripings being more violent in the 
dyfentery ; and they are commonly Icfs violent and lefs 
frequent in diarrhoea : but as they frequently do occur 
in this alfo, and fometimes to a confiderable degree, fo 
they do not afford any proper diftinftion. 

MCCccLxvii. A diarrhoea is to be diftinguiflied from 
cholera chiefly by the difference of their caufes ; which, 
in cholera, is of one peculiar kind ; but in diarrhoea is 
prodigioufly diverfilied, as we fhall fee prefently. It has 
been common to diftinguifh cholera, by the evacuation 
downwards being of bilious matter, and by this being 
always accompanied with a vomiting of the fame kind ; 
but it does not univerfally apply, as a diarrhoea is fome- 
times attended with vomiting, and even of bilious mat- 
ter. '- '■ ^ ^ ' ■ • ^ ^ - 

MCCCCLXviii. The difeafe of diarrhoea, thus diftin- 
guifhed, is very greatly diverfified ; but in all cafes, the 
frequency of ftools is to be imputed to a preternatural 
increafe of the piriftaltic motion in the whole, or at leaft 
a confiderable portion, of the intcflinal canal. This in- 
ereafed action is in different degrees, is often convulfive 
and fpafmodic, and at any rate is a ?notus ab7iormis : for 
which reafon, in the Methodical Nofology, I have refer- 
red it to the order of Spafmi, and accordingly treat of it 
in this place. 

MCCccLxix. Upon the fame ground, as I confider the 
difeafe named Lientery to be an increafed periftaltic mo- 
tion over the whole of the inteftinal canal, arifing from a 
peculiar irritability, I have confidered it as merely a fpe- 
cies of diarrhoea. The idea of a laxity of the inteftinal 
canal being the caufe either of lientery, or other fpecies 
of diarrhoea, appears to me to be without foundation, ex- 
cept in the fmgle cafe of frequent liquid ftools from a 
palfy of thefphincler ani. 

MCCccLxx. The increafed atlion of the periftaltic mo- 
tion, I confider as always the chief part of the proximate 
caufe of diarrhoea ; but the difeafe is further, and indeed 
chiefly, diverflfied by the different caufes of this increaf- 
ed adion J which we are now to inquire into. 
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-MccccLxxi. The feveral caufes of the increafed aaion 
of the inteftines may be referred, I think, in the firft 
place, to two general heads. 

The/r/? is, of the difeafes of certain parts of the body., 
which, either from a confent of the inteftines with thefe 
parts, or from the relation which the inteftines have to 
the whole fyftem, occafion an increafed action in the in- 
teftines, without the transference of any ftimulant mat- 
ter from the primary difeafed part to them. 

ThQ fecond head of the caufes of the increafed action of 
the inteftines is of the ftimuli of various kinds, which 
are applied dire6lly to the inteftines themfelves. 

MCCccLxxii. That affedions of other parts of the fyf- 
tem may affed the inteftines without the transference or 
application of any ftimulant matter, we learn from hence, 
that the paflions of the mind do in fome perfons excite 
diarrhoea. 

MccccLxxiii. That difeafes in other parts may in like 
manner afFed the inteftines, appears from the dentition 
of infants frequently exciting diarrhoea. I believe that 
the gout often affords another inftance of the fame kind ; 
and probably there are others alfo, though not well af- 
certained. 

MccccLxxiv. The ftimuli (mcccclxxi.) which may be 
applied to the inteftines, are of very various kinds ; and 
are either, 

1. Matters introduced by the mouth. 

2. Matters poured into the inteftines by the feveral 
excretories opening into them. 

6. Matters poured from certain preternatural openings 
made into them in certain difeafes. 

MCCCCLXXV. Of thofe (mcccclxxi. i .) introduced by the 
mouth, the firft to be mentioned are the aliments com- 
monly taken in. Too great a quantity of thefe taken 
in, often prevents their due digeftion in the ftomach j 
and by being thus fent in their crude, and probably ac- 
rid ftate, to "the inteftines, they frequently excite diar- 
rhoea. 

The fame aliments, though in proper quantity, yet 
having too great a proportion, as frequently happens, of 

4 
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faline or faccharine matter along with them prove ilim- 
ulant to the inteftines, and excite diarrhoea. 

But our aliments prov« efpecially the caufes of diar- 
rhoea, according as they, from their own nature, or from 
the weaknefs of the ftomach, are difpofed to undergo an 
xindue degree of fermentation there, and thereby be- 
come ftimulant to the inteftines. Thus acefcent aliments 
are ready to produce diarrhoea ; but whether from their 
having any directly purgative quality, or only as mixed 
in an over proportion with the bile, is not well deter- 
mined. ..::;•-••.(. \' • ^ . I. ' 

. MccccLxxvi. Not only the acefcent, but alfo the pu- 
trefcent difpolition of the aliments, feems to occafion a 
diarrhoea ; and it appears that even the effluvia of pu- 
trid bodies, taken in any way in large quantity, have 
the fame effed:. • 

Are oils or fats, taken in as a part of our aliments, 
ever the caufe of diarrhoea ? and if fo, in what manner 
do they operate ? 

MccccLxxvii. The other matters introduced by the 
mouth, which may be caufes of diarrhoea, are thofe 
thrown in either as medicines, or poifons that have the 
faculty of ftimulating the alimentary canal. Thus, in 
the lift of the Materia Medica, we have a long catalogue 
of thofe named purgatives ; and in the lift of poifons, 
we have many pofleffed of the fame ' quality. The for- 
mer, given in a certain quantity, occafion a temporary 
diarrhoea ; and given in very large dofes, may occafion 
it in excefs, and continue it longer than ufual, produc- 
ing that fpecies of diarrhoea named a Hypercatharfis. 

MccccLxxviii.' The matters (mcccclxxiv. 2.) poured 
into the cavity of the inteftines from the excretories o- 
pening into them, and which may occafion diarrhoea, 
are either thofe from the pancreatic or biliary duCt, or 
thofe from the excretories in the coats of the inteftines 
themfelves. 

MccccLxxix. What changes may happen in the pan- 
creatic juice, I do not exactly know ; but I fuppofe that 
an acrid fluid may ilTue from the pancreas, even while 
ftill entire in its ftrudfcure 5 but more efpecially, when it 
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Is in a fuppuratcd, fcirrhous, or cancerous flatc, that a 
very acrid matter may be poured out by the pancreatic 
du(5t, and occafion diarrhoea. 

MCCccLxxx. We know well, that from the biliary 
duct the bile may be poured out in greater quantity than* 
ufual ; and there is little doubt of its being alio foraie- 
times poured out of a more than ordinary acrid quality. 
It is very probable, that in both ways the bile is fre- 
quently a caufe of diarrhoea. 

Though I have faid above that diarrhoea may be com- 
monly diflinguiflied from cholera, I muft admit here, 
that as the caufes producing that ftatc of the bile which 
occafions cholera, may occur in all the different poffible 
degrees of force, fo as, on one occafion, to produce the 
moft violent and diilinclly marked cholera ; but upon 
another, to produce only the gentleft diarrhoea ; which, 
however^ u-illbe the lame difeafe, only varying in degree; 
fo I think it probable, that in v/arm climates, and in 
warm feafons, a diarrhea bilioja of this kind may fre- 
quently occur, not to be always certainly diftinguifhed 
from cholera. 

However this may be, it is fufEciently probable, that, 
in fome cafes, the bile, without having been aclcd upon 
by the heat of the climate or feafon, may be redundant 
and acrid, and prove therefore a particular caufe of di- 
arrhoea. 

MccccLXXxi. Bcfides bile from the feveral caufes and 
in the conditions mentioned, the biliary duel may pour 
out pus, or other matter; from abfceffes in the liver, 
which may be the caufe of diarrhoea. 

Pradical writers take notice of a diarrhoea wherein a 
thin and bloody liquid is difcharged ; which they fuppofe 
to have proceeded from the liver, and have therefore 
given the difeafe the name of Hepatirrhoea : but we liave 
not met with any inftance of this kind ; and there- 
fore cannot properly fay any thing concerning it. 

MCCCCLXxxii. A fecond fet of excretories, from which 
matter is poured into the cavity of the inteftines, are 
thofe from the coats of the inteftines themfelves ; and 
are cither the exhalants proceeding dirc(?fly from the 
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extremities of arteries, or the excretories from the mu- 
cous follicles : and both thefe fources occur in prodig- 
ious number over the internal furface of the whole inteil- 
inal canal. It is probable that it is chiefly the qffufiop 
"from thefe fources which, in moft inftances, gives the 
matter of the liquid ftools occurring in diarrhoea. 

MCCCCLxxxiii. The matter froni both fources may- 
be poured out in larger quantity than ufual, merely 
by the increafed a£lion of the inteftines, -whether that 
be excited by the paffions of the mind (mccccxxii.), by 
difeafes in other parts of the fyftem (mcccci.xxi. i.), 
or by the various ftimujants mentioned mcccclxxv. 
and following ; or the quantity of matter poured out 
may be increafed, not fo much by the increafed aclion of 
the inteftincs, as by an increafed afllux of fluids from 
other parts of the fyftem. 

Thus cold applied to the furface of the body, and fup- 
prefling perfpiration, may determine a greater quantity 
of fluids to the inteftines. 

Thus, in the ifchuria renalis^ the urine taken into the 
blood veflels is fometimes determined to pafs off again 
by the inteftines. 

In like manner, pus or ferum may be abforbed frorn 
the cavities in which they have been ftagnant, and be 
again poured out into the inteftines, as frequently hap- 
pens, in particular with refpect to the water of drop- 
iies. 

MccccLxxxiv. It is to be obferved here, that a diar- 
rhoea may be excited not only by a copious afflux of 
fluids from other parts of the fyftem, but likewife by the 
mere determination of various acrid matters from the 
mafs of biood into the cavity of the inteftines. Thus it 
is fuppofed that the morbific matter of fevers is fome- 
times thrown out into the cavity of the inteftines, and 
gives a critical diarrhoea : and whether I do, or do not 
admit the doctrine of critical evacuations, I think it is 
probable that the morbific matter of the exanthemata is 
frequently thrown upon the inteftines, and ocafions diar- 
rhoea. 
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MccccLxxxv. It is to me further probable, that the 
j)utrefcent matter dilTufed over the mafs of blood in put- 
rcd difeafcs, is frequently poured out by the exhalant? 
into the inteflines, and proves there the caufe, at lead in 
part, of the diarrhoea fo commonly attending thefe dif- 
eafes. 

MCCCCLXXxvi. Upon this fubjecl of tlie matters 
poured into the cavity of the inteilines, I have chiefly 
confidered them as poured out in unufual quantity : but 
it is probable, that for the moft part, they are alfo chang- 
ed in their quality, and become of a more acrid and 
ftimulant nature j upon which account efpccially it is 
that they excite, or at leaft increafe a diarrhoea. 

MccccLXxxvii. How far, and in v/hat manner the cx- 
halant fluid may be changed in its nature and quahty, 
we do not certainly know : but with refpeft to the fluid 
from the mucous excretories, we know, that w^hen 
poured out in unufual quantity, it is commonly, at the 
fame time, in a more liquid and acrid form ; and may 
prove therefore confiderably irritating. 

MCCccLXxxviii. Though the copious effuflon of a 
more liquid and acrid matter from the mucous excreto- 
ries, be probably owing to the matter being poured out 
immediately, as it is fecreted from the blood into the 
mucous follicles, without beino; allowed to ftasfnate in 
the latter, fo as to acquire that milder quality and thick- 
er confiftence we commonly find in the mucus in its na- 
tural ftate ; and although we might fuppofe that the ex- 
cretions of a thin and acrid fluid fliould always be the 
effect of every determination to the mucous follicles, and 
of every ftimulant applied to them ; yet it is certain 
that the reverfe is fometimes the cafe ; and that, from 
the mucous follicles, there is frequently an increafcd ex- 
cretion of a mucus, which appears in its proper form, of 
a mild, vifcid, and thickifli matter. This commonly 
occurs in the cafe of dyfentery ; and it has been obferv- 
ed to give a fpecies of diarrhoea, which has been properly 
named the Diarrhoea Mucofa. 

MCCccLxxxix. A third fource of matter poured into 
he cavity of the inteflines, and occafioning dianhoia 
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(mcccclxxiv. 3.), is from thofe preternatural opciuupi, 
produced by difeafes in the inteflines or neighboring 
parts. Thus the blood veffels on the internal furface of 
the inteftines may be opened by erofion, rupture, or an- 
aftomoiis, and pour into the cavjty their blood, which, 
either by its quantity or by its acrimony, whether in. 
herent, or acquired by flagnation, may fometimes give a 
diarrhoea evacuating bloody matter. This is whatl think 
happens in that difeafe which has been called the Melcznq. 
or Morbus Niger. 

Mccccxc. Another preternatural fource of matter 
poured into the cavity of the inteftines, is the rupture of 
abfceffes feated .either in the coats of the inteftines them- 
felves, or in any of the contiguous vifccra, yt'hich, dur- 
ing an inflamed ftate, had formed an adhefton with fomc 
part of the inteftines. The matter thus poured into 
their cavity may be various ; purulent, or fanious, or 
both together, mixed at the fame time with more or lefs 
of blood J and in eacii of thefe ftates may be a caufe of 
diarrhoea. 

Mccccxci. Amongft the ftimuli that may be diredlly 
appled to the inteftines, and which by increafing their 
periftaltic motion, may occafion dirrhcea, I muft not 
omit to mention worms, as having frequently that 
efFea. 

Mccccxcii. I muft alfo mention here a ftate of the in- 
teftines, wherein their periftalatic motion is preternatur- 
ally increafed, and a diarrhoea produced ; and that is, 
when they are affected with an erythematic inflamma- 
tion. With refpe<5l to the exiftence of fuch a ftate, and 
its occaftoning diarrhoea, fee what is faid in cccxcviii. 
and following. Whether it is to be conftdered as a par- 
ticular and diftincl cafe of diarrhoea, or is always the fame 
with lome of thofe produced by one or other of the 
caufes above mentioned, I have not been able to deter- 
mine. 

Mccccxciii. Laftly, by an accumulation of alimentary 
or of other matter poured into the cavity oi the inteft- 
ines from feveral of the fources above mentioned, a diar- 
rhoea may be efpecially occafioned when the abforption 
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&r thclactealsj or of other abforbents, Is prevented eith- 
er by an obftrudion of their orifices, or by an obftruc- 
tion of the mefenteric glands, through which alone the 
abforbed fluids can be tranfmitted. 

In one inftance of this kind, when the chyle prepared 
in the ftomach and duodenum is not abforbed in the 
courfe of the inteftines, but paffes ofi' in confiderable 
quantity by the anus, the difeafe has been named the 
Morbus CcEliacus^ or fimply and more properly Caliaca / 
which accordingly I have confidered as a fpecies ofdiar- 
ihoea. 

Mccccxciv. I have thus endeavored to point out the 
various fpecies of difeafe that may come under the gen- 
eral appellation of Diarrhoea ; and from that enumera- 
tion it will appear, that many, and indeed the greater 
part of the cafes of diarrhoea, are to be confidered as 
fympathie aff'e<ffcions, and to be cured only by curing the 
primary difeafe upon which they depend ; of which 
however I eannot properly treat here. From our enu- 
jneration it will alfo appear, that many of the cafes of 
diarrhoea which may be confidered as idiopathic, will not 
require my faying much of them here. In many in- 
ftances the difeafe is afcertained, and alfo the caufe af- 
iigned, by the condition of the matter evacuated ; fo 
that what is neceflary to corred or remove it, will be 
fufficiently obvious to praditioners of any knowledge. 
In fliort I do not find that I can offer any general plan for 
the cure ©f diarrhoea ; and all that I can propofe to do 
on this fubjed:, is to give fome general remarks on the 
pHK^ice that has been commonly followed in the cure of 
this difeafe. 

Mccccxcv. The practice in this difeafe has chiefly pro- 
ceeded upon the fuppofition of an acrimony in the flu- 
ids, or of a laxity in the fimple and moving fibres of 
the inteftines ; and the remedies employed have accord- 
ingly been corredors of particular acrimony, general 
demulcents, evacuants, by vomiting or purging, aftrin- 
gents, or opiates. Upon each of thefe kinds of remedy 
1 fliall now oficr fome remarks. 
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Mccccxcvi. An 'acrid acrimony is, upon feveral occi- 
1ions,the caufc of diarrhoea, particularly in children ; ancf 
ill fuch cafes the abforbent earths have been very proper- 
ly employed. The common, however, and promifcuous 
ufe of thefe has been very injudicious ; and where there 
is any putrefcency, they mull be hurtful. 

Mccccxcvii. The cafes in which there is a putrid or 
putrefcent acrimony prevailing, have been, 1 think, too 
feldom taken notice of ; and therefore the ufe of acids 
too feldom admitted. The acrimony to be fufpecled in 
bilious cafes, is probably of the putrefcent kind. 

Mccccxcviii. The general correctors of acrimony are 
the mild diluents and demulcents. The former have 
not been fo much employed in diarrhoea as they ought -, 
for, joined with demulcents, they very much increafe 
the effecls of the latter : and although the demulcents, 
both mucilaginous and oily, may by themfelves be ufeful 
yet without the affiftance of diluents, they can hardly be 
introduced in fuch quantity as to anfwer the purpofe. 

Mccccxcix. Asihdigeftion and crudities prefent in the 
ilomach, are fo often the caufe of diarrhoea, vomiting 
muft therefore be frequently Very ufeful in this difeafe. 

In like manner, when the difeafe proceeds, as it often 
does, from obil:ru6t-ed perfpiration, and increafed afflux 
of fluids to the inteftmes, vomiting is perhaps the moft 
cifeclual means of reftorins: the determination of the flu- 
ids to the furface of the body. 

It is poffible alfo, that vomiting may give fome inver- 
fion of the periftaltic motion, which is determined too 
much downwards in diarrhoea ; fo that upon the whole 
it is a remedy which may be very generally ufeful in this 
difeafe. 

MD. Purging has been fuppofed to be more univerfally 
neceffary, and has been more generally praftifed. This 
however, in my opinion, proceeds upon very miftaken 
notions with refpedl to the difeafe ; and fuch a practice 
feems to me for the moft part fuperfluous, and in many 
cafes very hurtful. It goes upon the fuppoiition of an 
acrimony prefent in the inteftines that ought to be carri- 
ed out by purging : but, if that acrimony has either been 
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introduced by the mouth, or brought into the intedmes 
from other parts of the body, purging can neither be a 
means of correcting nor of exhaufting it ; and muft rath- 
er have the efled of increafing its afflux, and of aggrava- 
ting its elie(iits. From whatever fourcc the acrimony 
which can excite a diarrhoea proceeds, it may be ilippofed 
fuificient to evacuate itfelf, fo far as that can be done by 
purging ; and as in cholera, fo in the fame kind of diar- 
rhoea, it will be more proper to affift the evacuation by 
diluents and demulcents, than to increafe the irritation 
by purgatives. 

MDi. If, then, the ufc of purgative in diatrhoea may b^ 
confidered, even when an acrimony is prefent, as fuper- 
fluous, there are many other cafes in which it may be 
extremely hurtful. If the irritability of the inteftines 
fliall, from aflfedions in other parts of the fyflem, or 
other caufes, have been already very much increafed, 
purgatives muft nccefl'arily aggravate the difeafe. In the 
cafe of lientery, nobody thinks of giving a purgative ; 
and in many cafes of diarrhoea approaching to that, they 
muft be equally improper. I have already obferved, that 
when diarrhoea proceeds from an afflux of fluids to the 
inteftines, whether in too great quantity, or of an acrid 
(quality, purgatives may be hurtful ; and whoever there- 
fore, confiders the numerous and various fources from 
which acrid matter may be poured into the cavity of the 
inteftines, will readily perceive, that in many cafes of di- 
arrhoea, purgatives may be extremely pernicious. 

There is one cafe in particular to be taken notice of. 
When, from a general and acrid diflblution of the blood, 
theferous fluids run off too copioully into the cavity of 
the inteftines, and excite that diarrhoea which attends the 
advanced ftate of hedic fever, and is properly called a 
Colliquative Diarrhoea ; I have, in fuch cafes often feen 
purgatives given with the moft baneful effects. 

There is ftill another cafe of diarrhoea in which purga- 
tives are pernicious ; and that is, when the difeafe de- 
pends, as we have alleged it fometimes may, upon an e- 
rythematic inflammation of the inteftines. 
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I need hardly add, that if there be a cafe of djarrhota 
depending upon a laxity of the folids, purgatives cannot 
there be of any fervice, and may do much harm. Upon 
the whole, it will I think, appear, that the ufe of purga- 
tives in diarrhoea is very much limited ; and that the 
promifcuous ufe of them, which has been fo common, is 
injudicious, and often pernicious. I bcHeve the praftice 
has been chiefly owing to the ufe of purgatives in dyfcn- 
teric cafes, in which they are truely ufeful ; becaufe, con- 
trary to the cafe of diarrhoea, there is in dyfcntcry a 
cojifiderable conftriction of the inteftines. 
• MDii. Another fet of remedies employed in diarrhoea 
are aftringents. There has been fome hefitation about 
the employment of thefe in recent cafes, upon the fup- 
polition that they might cccafion the retention of an a- 
crid matter that Ihould be thrown out. I cannot, how- 
ever, well underftand or affign the cafes in which fuch 
caution is necefiary ; and I think that the power of af- 
trrngents is feldom fo great as to render their ufe very 
dangerous. The only difficulty which has occurred to 
me, withrefpeft to their ufe, has been to judge of the 
circumftanccs to which they are efpecially adapted. It 
appears to me to be only in thofe where the irritability 
of the inteftines depends upon a lofs of tone : and this, 
I think, may occur either from the debility of the whole 
fyftem, or from caufes acling on the inteftines alone. 
All violent or long continued fpafmodic and convulfivc 
afieclions of the inteftinal canal neceffarily induce a de- 
bility there ; and fuch caufes often take place, from vio- 
lent irritation, in colic, dyfentery, cholera, and diarrhoea. 

MDiii. The laft of the remedies of diarrhoea that re- 
main to be mentioned are opiates. The fame objections 
have been made to the ufe of thefe, in recent cafes of 
diarrhoea, as to that of aftringents ; but on no good 
grounds ; for the effect of opiates, as aftringent is never 
very permanent ^ and an evacuation depending upon irri- 
tation, though it may be for fome time fufpended by o- 
piates, yet always returns very foon. It is only by tak- 
ing off irritability that opiates arc ufeful in diarrhoea; 
and therefore, when the difeafe depends upon an increafc 
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of irritability alone/or when, though proceeding from ir- 
ritation, that irritation is correded or exhaufted, opiates 
are tlie moft ufeful and certain remedy. And though 
opiates are not luited to corrcd or remove an irritation 
applied, they are often of great benefit in fufpending the 
effeds of that irritation whenever thefeare violent : and> 
upon the whole, it will appear, that opiates may be very 
frequently, and with great propriety, employed in the 
cure of diarrhoea. 



CHAP. XIL 

OF THE DIABETES*. 

MDiv. This difeafc confifts in the voiding of 
an unufually large quantity of urine. 

As hardly any fecretion can be increafed without an 
increafed a&ion of the veffels concerned in it, and as 
fome inftances of this difeafe are attended with afFedions 
manifeftly fpafmodic, I have had no doubt of arranging 
the diabetes under the order of Spafmi. 

MDv. "J'his difeafe is always accompanied with a great 
degree of thirft, and therefore with the taking in of a 
great quantity of drink. This in fome meafurc accounts 
lor the very extraordinary quantities of urine voided j 
butftill, independent of this, a peculiar difeafe certainly 
takes place, as the quantity of urine voided does almoffc 
always exceed the whole of the liquids, and fometimes 
the whole of both folids and liquids, taken in. 

MDvi. The urine voided in this difeafe is always very 
clear, and at firft fight appears entirely without any col- 
©r ; but, viewed in a certain light, it generally appears 
to be flightly tinged with a yellowifli green, and in this 

» As the nature of this complaint has been of late much illuftrated, and its 
pathognomic fymptonis more attended to, I feleft the following defimtiott 
from Dr. Rollo : . . - . . 

An infatiable delire of food; perpetual thirft ; the urine mcrealed itt 
quantity, and fweetifh, pulfc frequent ; heat ^Uttle incrf^vffd ; ikin dry with 
emaciation. 
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rerpev5l has been very properly compared to a folution o£ 
honey in a large proportion of water. 

Examined by the tafte, it is very generally found to 
be more or lefs fweet ; and many experiments that have, 
now been made in different inftances of the difeafe, fliow 
dearly that fuch urine contains, in confidcrable quantity, 
a faccharine matter, which. appears to be very exactly of 
the nature of common fugar« 

MDvii. Doctor Willis feems to me to have been the 
firft who took notice of the fweetnefs of the urine in di- 
abetes, and almoft every phylician of England has fmce 
taken notice of the fame. It is to be doubted, indeed, 
if there is any cafe of idiopathic diabetes in which the u- 
rine is of a different kind. Though neither the ancients, 
nor, in the other countries of Europe, the moderns, till 
the latter were directed to it by the Englifli, have taken 
notice of the fweetnefs of the urine, it does not perfuade 
me, that either in ancient or in modern times the urine in 
diabetes v/as of another kind. I myfelf, indeed, think I have 
met with one inftance of diabetes in which the urine was 
perfectly iniipid ; and it would feem that a like obferva- 
tion had occurred to Dr. Martin Lifter. I am perfua- 
ded, however, that fuch inftances are very rare ; and that 
the other is by much the more common, and perhaps 
the almoft univerfal occurrence. I judge, therefore, that 
the prefcnce of fuch a faccharine matter may be conlid- 
ered as the principal eircumftance in idiopathic diabetes ; 
and it gives at leaft the only cafe of that difeafe that 1 
can properly treat of here, for I am only certain that 
what 1 am further to mention relates to fuch a cafe. 

MDviii. The antecedents of this difeafe, and confe- 
quently the remote caufes of it, have not been well af- 
certained. It may be true that it frequently happens to 
men who, for a long time before, liad been intemperate 
in drinking ; that it happens to perfons of a broken con- 
ftitution, or who,' as we often exprefs it, are in a cachec- 
tic ftate J that it fometimcs follows intermittent fevers ; 
and that it has often occurred from excefs in the drink- 
ing of mineral waters. But none of thefe caufes apply 
very generally to the cafes that occur : fuch caufes are 
not always, nor even frequently, foUpwcd by a diabetes ;. 
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and there are many inftances of diabetes which could not 
be referred to any of them. In moft of the cafes of this 
difeafe which I have met with, I could not refer it to a- 
ny particular caufe. 

MDix. This difeafe commonly comes on flowly, and 
almoft imperceptibly, without any previous diforder. It 
often arifes to a confiderable degree, and fubfifts long 
without being accompanied with evident diforder in a- 
ny particular part of thefyftem. The great thirft which 
always, and the voracious appetite which frequently oc- 
curs in it, arc often the only remarkable fymptoms. 
Under the continuance of the difeafe, the body is often 
greatly emaciated ; and a great weaknefs alfo prevails. 
The pulfe is, commonly frequent ; and an obfcure fever 
is for the moft part prefent; When the difeafe proves 
fatal, it generally ends with a fever, in many circumftan- 
ces, particularly thofe of emaciation and debility, refem- 
bling a he<5lic. 

; MDx. The proximate caufe of this difeafe is not cer- 
tainly or clearly known. It feemsto have been fometimes 
connected with calculous affeftions of the kidneys; and 
it is poffible, that an irritation applied there may increafe 
the fecretion of urine. It perhaps often does fo; but how it 
Ihould produce the lingular change that takes place in the 
ftate of the urine, is not to be eafily explained. It cer- 
tainly often happens that calculous matters are long pref- 
ent in the urinary pafl'ages, without having any fuch ef- 
fect as that of producing diabetes in any fhape. 

Some have fuppofed that the difeafe occurs from a re- 
laxed ftate of the fecretory veffcls of the kidneys ; and 
indeed the difteclions of perfons who had died of this dif- 
eafe have fliown the kidneys in a very flaccid ftate. 
Thisr however, is probably to be confidered as rather the 
effect than the caufe of the difeafe. 

: That no topical affection of the kidneys has a fliare in 
producing this difeafe, and that a fault in the alTimilation 
of the fluids is rather to be blamed, I conclude from 
lience, that even the folid food taken in increafes the 
quantity of the urine voided, at the fame time with aii 
increafe of the faccharine matter abgve mentioned. 
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MDXi. The diabetes has been fuppofed to be owhig co^ 
a certain ftate of the bile ; and it is true, that this diieafc 
has fometimcs occurred^ in perions who were at the fame 
time affected with difeafts of the liver : but this concur- 
rence does not often take place ; and the diabetes fre- 
quently occurs feparately from any afi'edion of the Uv- 
er. In.twenty inftances of diabetes which 1 have fecn 
there was not in. any one of them, any evident affedion 
of the liv-er. 

The explanation that has been offered of the nature 
and operation of the bile, in producing diabetes, is very 
hypothetical, arid no ways fatisfying. 

Mb XII. As I have already laid, I think it probable, that 
in moft cafes the proximate caufe of this difeale is fome 
fault in the aflimilatory powers, or in thofe employed in 
converting aUmentary matters into the proper animal 
fluids. This I formerly Itinted to Dr. Dobfon, and it has 
been profecuted and publiflied by him ; but I muft own 
that it is a theory embarraffed with fome difficulties 
which I cannot at prefent very w^ll removts. 

MDxiii. The proximate caufe of diabetes being fo Ht- 
tle known or afcertained, I cannot propofe any rational 
method of cure in tliedifeafe. From the teftimony of 
feveral authors, I believe that the difeafe has been cur- 
ed: but I believe alfo, that this has feldom happened ; 
and when the difeafe has been cured, I doubt much if 
it was effected by the feveral remedies to which thefc 
cures have been afcribed. In all the inftances of this 
difeafe which T myfelf have feen, and in feveral others 
of which I have been infdrmed;, no cure of it has ever 
been made in Scotland, though many inftances of it 
have occured, and in mdft of them the remedies recom- 
mended by authors have been diligently employed. I 
cannot, therefore, with any advantage, enter into a de- 
tail of thefe remedies ; and as the difeafe, together with 
its feveral circumftances, when they fliall hereafter oc- 
cur, is likely to become the fubjed of diligent inveftiga- 
tton, 1 avoid going farther at prefent, and judge it pru- 
dent to fufpend my opinion till I fliall have more obfer- 
vations and experiments upon which I can form it more 
clearly. 
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A HE attention of the medical worM has of late been forcibly 
called to this difeafe, by a new and fuccelsful method of cure,propof£d by 
(iDr. Rollo, who, in a learned and ingenious publication onthisfubjedt, ha* 
endeavored to eftablifh a new and highly plaufible theory of Diabetes, found- 
ed on powerful fafts, and fupported by its application to pradice. We 
cannot do better than ftate his theory of the proximate caufe of this difeafe 
in his own words : " The proximate caufe of the Diabetes Meliitup, ffeme to 
" U8 to confift in a morbidly increafed adtion of the ftomach, with conftquent 
«' fecretion, and vitiation of the gaftric fluid, marked by an eagernefs of ap- 
** petite and acidity ; thedireft effedts of which are the formation or evolu- 
« tion of faccharine matter, with a certain defedt of affimilation, preventing 
*' the healthy combinations, and exciting the imn>ediate reparation of the im- 
** perfectly formed chyle by the kidneys. The more remote confequenccs 
*» will be f '.ch changes in the natural flruflure of the ;parts, as may prevent 
" the entire reftoration of health." In alf oft every Cale of diabetes, a vorac- 
ity of appetite is amnngft the firft fymptoms ; ftence we ihould be led to 
fufpedt a derangement of the organs of aflimilation, rather than any primary 
morbid affeAion of the kidneys ;aB in the latter cafe, thisinfatiable appetite, 
if it occurred at all, fhould follow and not precede the formation of the dif- 
eafe. The fympathy of the ftomach with the kidneys is well known ; and 
anorexia, inftcadof infatiable -appetite, is the general confequence of the dif- 
eafes of the latter. It has been objedled, that faccharine matter has not been 
detcBediti the blood. Although, however, the experiments of late made to 
decide this point, have not aftually afceitained the prefence of fugar in the 
blood, they have fliown that it deviates not a little from the healthy ftate. 
'Dr. Rollo found that the blood taken from a diabetic patient, did not under- 
*« go the ufual putrefactive procefs, unjefs the throwing out a fli>jht animal 
*.* fmell for two or three dayp, with a mould on the furfaceof the crsfTa- 
** mentnm, be fuppofed marks of it." This certainly denotes that it was 
not properly animalized, and that it approached fomewhat a vegetable ra- 
ture. Dr. Dobfon affirms, that he did detedt faccharine matter in the blood 
of a diabetic patient ; and, although others have not been equally fucccfsfuS, 
their failure does not difprove the fadl hehas adduced, it ishkewife eafily 
conceivable, how a fmall quantity of fugar, when blended with fuch a large 
Tnafsof fluid as the biood, may efcapedetedion: yet. when colledted in the 
bladder, which is the proper refervoir for fuch excrercentitious maUers, it be- 
comes raanifeft. It appears likewife, from experiments made by Dr. Rollo 
and Mr. Cruicklhants, by mixing certain quantities of fugar with blood, 
«« that fugar, and the purtft diabetic extra^, may be contained m the feriun 
« of the blood, without being detedled by the tafle ; that with a certain 
« (quantity of the former, it goes through fermentative changes } and that 
3 
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" it is probable, in two or three ouncea of diabetic ierum from blood, taken 
*' at a proper time after eating, the faccharine matter might be obtained." 

Befides, the kidneys are to be cpnQdered not as i'ecreting organs, but as 
mere filters, deflined to feparate the excrementitious part of the blood ; 
betice the probability of their being fo modified in their aftion as to form 
faccharine matter, is much invalidated. 

It has been aflerted, that Diabetes has been produced by injuries received 
on the region of the kidneys. It is probaWc, however, and in many cafes it 
has been afcertained, that the difeale produced by this caufe is the Diabetes 
Infipidus, which appears to differ eflentially from the Diabetes Mellitus. 
The obfervation, that the Mellitus has been marked to have pafled into the 
Infipidus, does not militate againft this conolufion as we can eafily underftand 
how the unufual irritation of faccharine matter may produce fuch derang- 
merit in the ftrufture of the kidneys, as may continue the increafed flow of 
the urine, after the caufe which firft excited it is removed. 

It is likewife to be obferyed, that we cannot eafily account fpr the 
fuddcn celfation of the difeafe from a" diet of animal food, uporj any other 
principle than its counterading the formation or evolution of faccharine 
matter in the ftomach. The faccharine qualities of the fugar will often dif- 
appear in two or three days after having recourfe to animal food. The fol- 
lowing, then are the fafts which are thus britfly ftated by Dr. RoUo in fup- 
port of this doftrine : 

\Jl, " That a ftomach affeftion generally pretedea the urirtary charafteriftic 
*' fymptoms of the difeafe. 

%dly, " That a ftomach affeft'on always attends the difeafe, which materi- 
*' ally differs from that, fympathetic of primary kidney affedion. 

:-,dly,*^ That a diet of animal food, wi'han entire abfiinence from vegeta- 
*' ble, or other matter capable of forming fugar in the ftomach, removes 
*' fpeedily the general fymptoms ; the facchaiino matter, t lie quantity of the 
*' urine, and its unnatural ftate. 

^thly, " That difieftion has fliown no morbid condition of the kidneys, 
** but what may be referable to a continuance of increafed adion, from the 
''application of a fimp!e flimulus, and probably fympathy, augmenting 
*' merely the capacity of the vefFels." 

The indications of cure which Dr. Rollo has eftablifhed, as founded on his 
experience, and on his idea of the proximate caufe of Diabetes, are, ift. To 
prevent the formation or evolution of faccharine matter in the ftomach. 

And, zdly. To remove the morbidly increafed a8ion of the flomach^ and 
T'flore it to a healthful condition. 

As the morbid adion of the ftomach feems to be of fuch a nature as to 
produce faccharine matter from vegetables, they are to be ftriftly prohibited, 
and animal food alone is to be allowed. Rancid meat, old animal fats, and 
pork, are to be preferred, when tl^ patient can be perfuaded to perlift in 
their ufe, as, by more quickly deftroying the adion of the ftomach, they 
fooner remove the difeafe. The drink fhould confift of water which has been 
boiled, or a decoClion of beef or mutton. As little exercife as pf>ffible is to 
be recommended. When the patient, from his former habits, feels languid 
and uneafy from drinking water alone, a Httle brandy may be added to it. 
All feafoning or condiments, except a little fait, fhould be avoided. Various 
medicineB have been employed with a view of diminifliing the morbidly in- 
creafed adtion of the ftomach. Dr. Rollo found the htpatifcd ammonia a 
powerful auxiliary in this refpedl. It is made by paflTmg a ftream of ful- 
phurated hydrogen gas, through the aq. amnion, pur. until it takes up no 
more, or until the alkali is faturated. The fulphurafed hydrogen gas may 
be obtained from artificial pyrites, or fulphuvet of iron, diflbived in the 
muriatic acid. Mr. Cruickfhanks defcribes the following method of pre- 
paring it: "The eafieft method of making the artificial pyrites, is to raift; 
« a piece of iron, in a fmith's forge, to a white heat, and then to rub it ?> 
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'-^ gainft Iheend ofaroll of fulphur ; the iron, atthistemperature,imniediate- 
'' ly combines with the fulphur, and forms globules of pyrites, which fhould 
** be received into a veffel, filled with water ; thofe globules arc to be reduc- 
** ed to powder, and introduced into the proof, to which a fc fficient quantity 
*• of the muriatic acid is to be added. 

" The dofeto an adult fhould not at firft exceed five or fix drops, to te 
*♦ given Ihiee or four times a day ; and -this dofe to be increased, fo as tu 
" produce flight giddinefs ; but, as it is very powerful, and, in large dofes, 
** a dangerous medicine, great caution fhould be ufed in its exhibition." 

:Asit appears from the ingenious experiments of Mr. Cruickihanlis on fugar 
that the pure alkalis, lime water, and the different fulphutetg, counteradt 
the formation of fugar, thefe have been employed in Diabetes with confid- 
erable advantage. A drachm of the kali fulphuratum, difTolved in four quarts 
of water, may be ufed for common drink. 

Emetic?, as inducing fickr.efs, and difkuibing the ufual adlion of the flomach 
have been employed with advantage. Opium likewife, as deftroying the 
morbid appetite, has produced the beft efTcdfi. 

It is, upon the whole, to beobferved, that, although there are many well 
authenticated cafes, where the animal diet performed a cute, it appears in 
other cafes to have failed. However,' from the pxtrerre reludtance witli 
which patients are perfuaded to pcrfeverein this regimen, it is not eafy to af- 
^certain wliether the failure was tobeafcribed to the inveteracy of the difeafe, 
or to the want of refolution in the patients toperfilt in fuch an urgrateial 
; curfe for a fufficient length of time. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

<9F THE HYSTERIA*, OR THE HYSTERIC DISEASE. 

MDXiv. 1 HE many and various fymptoms which 
have been fuppofed to belong to a difeafe under this ap- 
pellation, render it extremely difficult to give a general 
charader or definition of it. It is, however, proper in 
all cafes to attempt fome general idea ; and, therefore, 
by taking the mofl common form, and that concurrence 
of fymptoms by which it is principally diflinguifhed, I 
have formed a character in my fyflem of Methodical No- 
fology, and fliall here endeavor to illuftrate it by giving 
a more full hiflory of the phenomena. 

MDxv. The difeafe .attacks in paroxyfms or fits. Thefe 
commonly begin by fome pain and fulnefs felt in the left 
iide of the belly. From this a ball feems to move, with 
a grumbling noife, into the other parts of the belly, and 
making as it were various convolutions there, feems to 
jnove into the ftomach ; and more diflinftly ftill rifes up 
to the top of the gullet, where it remains for fome time, 
and by its preffure upon the larynx gives a fenfe of 
fufibcation. By the time that the difeafe has proceed- 
ed thus far, the patient is affected with a flupor and 
anfenfibility, while at the fame time the body is agitat- 
ed with various cOnvulfions. The trunk of the body 
is writhed to and fro, and the limbs are varioufly 
agitated ; commonly the convulfive motion of one arm 
and hand, is that of beating, with the clofed fifl, upon 
the breaft very violently and repeatedly. This flate con- 
tinues for fome time, and has during that time fome re- 
mifllons and renewals of the convulfive motions ; but 
they at length ceafe, leaving the patient in a flupid and 

* Grumbling of the belly ; a fenfation as if a ball were moving up and 
down the abdomen, and then afending to the ftomach and fauces, and there 
exciting a fenfe of fuffocation jinfcnfibility ;convuliions ; a Sow of limpid 
urice ; great mobility of mind. iSys. No/. 
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icemingly flceping flate. More orkfs rudcicnly, and fre- 
cjuently with repeated fighing and fobbing, together with 
:i murmuring noife in the belly, the patient returns to 
the exerclfe of fenfe and motion, but generally whhout 
any recollection of the fevcral circuniftances that had 
taken place during the fit. 

MDXvi. This is the form of what is called an hvfteric 
paroxyjm^ and is the moft common form ; but its parox- 
yfms are confiderably varied in cliflcrent perfons, and c- 
yen in the fame perfon at different tim.es. It differs, by 
having more or fewer of the circumftances above men- 
tioned ; by thefe circumftances being more or lefs vio- 
lent ; and by the different duration of the whole fit. 

Before the fit, there is fomctimes a fudden and unu- 
fuaily large flow of limpid urine. At tlie coming on of 
the fit, tlje ftomach is fometifnes affected with vomiting, 
the lungs with confiderable difficulty of breathing, and 
the heart with palpitations. During the fit, the whole 
of the belly, and piarticularly the navel, is drawn flrong- 
ly inwards ; the fphincler ani isfometimes fo firmly con- 
ft:ri<5lcd as not to admit a fmall glyfter pipe, and there is 
at the fame time an entire fuppreffion of urine. Such 
fits are, from time to time, ready to recur ; and during 
the intervals, the. patients are liable to involuntary mo- 
tions, to fits of laughing and crying, with fudden tran- 
fitions from the one to the other ; while fometimes fiilfe 
imagina,tions,and fome degree of delirium, alfo occur. 

MDXvii. Thefe affections have been fuppofed peculiar 
to the female fex ; and indeed they moft commonly ap- 
pear in females ; but they fometimes, though rarely, at- 
tack alfo the male fex ; never, hov/ever, as 1 have obfcrv- 
cd, in the fame exquifite degree. 

In the female fex the difeafe occurs cfpecially from the 
age of puberty to that of thirty five years ; and though 
it does fometimes,' yet very feldom appears before the 
former or after the latter of thefe periods. 

At all ages, the time at which it mofl readily occurs 
is that of the miCnftrual period. 

The difeafe more efpccially affects the females of the 
jiioil exquifitcly fanguine and plethoric habits, scud fre- 
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quently affefts thofe of the moft robuft and maiculint 
conflitutions. 

It aflfeds the barren more than the breeding women, 
and therefore frequently young widows. 

It occurs efpecially in thofe females who are liable to 
the Nymphomania ; and the Nofologifts have properly 
enough marked one of the varieties of this difeafe by the 
title of Hijieria Libidinofa. 

In the perfons liable to the fits of this difeafe, it is read- 
ily excited by the paffions of the mind, and by every 
confid^rable emotion, efpecially thofe brought on by fur- 
prife. 

The perfons liable to this difeafe acquire often fuch a 
degree of fenfibility, as to be ftrongly affeded by every 
impreflion that comes upon them by furprife. 

MDXviii. In this hiftory, there appears to be a concur- 
rence of fymptoms and circumftances properly marking 
a very particular difeafe, which I think may be diftin- 
guiflied from all others. It feems to me to have been 
improperly coniidered by phyficians as the fame with 
fome other difeafes, and particularly with hypochondri- 
alis. The tvi'^o difeafes may have fome fymptoms in com-^ 
mon, but for the moft part are confiderably different. 

Spafmodic affedions occur in both difeafes ; but nei- 
ther fo frequently, nor to fo great a degree in hypochon- 
driafis as in hyfteria. 

Perfons liable to hyfteria are fometimes affected at the 
fame time with dyfpepfia. They are often, however, 
entirely free from it 9 but I believe this never happens 
to perfons affected with hypochondrialis. 

Thefe different circumftances mark fome difference in 
the two difeafes ; but they are ftill more certainly dif- 
tinguifhed by the temperament they attack and by the 
time of life at which they appear to be moft exquifitely 
formed. 

It has been generally fuppofed, that the two difeafes 
differ only in refped; of their appearing in different fex- 
es : but this is not well founded : for although the hyf- 
teria appears moft commonly i:i females, the male fex is 
not abfolutely free from it, as I have obfervedj above and 
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although the hypochondriafis may be moft frequent In 
itnen the inftances of it in the female fex arc very com- 
mon. 

MDXix. From allthefe confiderations, it muft,I think, 
appear, that the hyfteria may be very well, and properly 
dillinguifiied from hypochondriafis. 

Further, it feems to me to have been with great im- 
propriety, that almoft every degree of the irregubx mo- 
tions of the nervous fyftem has been referred to the one 
or other of thefd two difeafes. Both are marked by a 
peculiarity of ternperament, as well as by certain fymp- 
toms commonly accompanying that ; but fome of thefe, 
nd many others ufu ally marked by the name of nervous 
iymptoms, may, from various caufcs, arife in tempera- 
■ments difterent from that which is peculiar to either hyf- 
teria or hypochondriafis, and without being joined with 
the peculiar fymptoms of either the one or the other 
difeafe : fo that the appellations of Hyfteric and Hy- 
pochondriac are very inaccurately applied to them. Un- 
der what view thefe fymptoms are othcrwife to be con- 
fidered, I am not ready to determ.ine ; but muft rs,mark, 
that the appellation of Nervous Difeafes is too vague and 
undefined to be of any ufeful application. 

MDXX. Having thus endeavored to difdnguifli hyfter- 
ia from every other difeafe, 1 fliall no*w attempt its pecu- 
liar pathology. With refpect to this, I think it will, in 
the firft place, be obvious, that its paroxyfms begin by a 
convulfive and fpafmodic afl^clion of the ahmentaiy ca- 
nal, which is afterwards communicated to the brain, and 
to a great part of the nervous fyftem. Although the 
difeafe appears to begin in the alimentary canal, yet the 
connexion which the paroxyfms fo often have with the 
menftrual flux, and with the difeafes that depend on the 
ftate of the genitals, fhows, that phyficians have at all 
times judged rightly in conftdering this difeafe as an af- 
fection of the uterus and other parts of the genital fyf- 
tem. 

MDxxi. With regard to this, however, I can go no 
farther. In what manner the uterus, and in particular 
the ovaria, are affefted in thris difeafe ; how the affection 
of thefe is communicated with particular circumftanccs to 
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the alimentary canal ; or how the affection of this, rif. 
ing upwards, affects the brain, fo as to ©ccafion the par- 
ticular convulfions which occur in this difeafe, I cannot 
pretend to explain. 

But although I cannot trace this difeafe to its firft cauf- 
es, or explain the whole of the phenomena ; I hope, that 
with refpeCt to the general nature of the difeafe, I may 
form fome general conclulions, which ,may ferve to di- 
rect our conduct in the cure of it. 

MDxxii. Thus, from a confideration of the predifpo- 
Bent and occafional caufes, it will I think, appear, that 
the chief part of the proximate caufe is a mobiUty of the 
iyllem, depending generally upon its plethoric ftatc. 

MDXxiii. Whether this difeafe ever arifes from a mo- 
bility of the fyftem, independent of any plethoric itate of 
it, I cannot politively determine ; but in many cafes that 
have fubfifted for fome time, it is evident that a fenfibil- 
ity, and confequently a mobility, are acquired, which of- 
ten appear when neither a general plethora can be fup- 
pofed to fubfift, nor an occafional turgefcence to have 
•happened. However, as we have fhown above, that a 
diftenfion of the veffels of the brain feems to occafion 
epilepfy, and that a turgefcence of the blood in the vef- 
fels of the lungs feems to produce afthma ; fo analogy 
leads me to fuppofe, that a turgefcence of blood in the 
uterus, or in other parts of the genital fyftem, may oc- 
cafion the fpafmodic and convuhive motions which ap- 
pear in hyfteria. It will at the fame time be evident, 
that this affection of the genitals muft efpecially occur 
in plethoric habits ; and every circumftance mentioned 
in the hiftory of the difeafe fervcs to confirm this opin- 
ion with refpe6t to its proximate caufe. 

MDXxiv. From this view of the fubjcct, the analogy 
of hyfteria and epilepfy will readily appear ; and why, 
therefore, I am to fay that the indications of cure are 
the fame in both. 

As the indications, fo the feveral means of anfwering 
them, are fo much the fame in both difeafes, that the 
fame obfervations and directions, with regard to the 
choice and employment of thcfe remedies, that have 
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been delivered above on the fubjed of epilepfy, will ap- 
ply pretty exadiy tohyfteria ; and therefore need not be' 
repeated here. 



CHAP. XIV. 
OF CANINE MADNESS AND HYDROPHOBIA*. 

MDXxv. This difeafe has been fo exaclly 
arid fully defcribed in books that are in every body's 
hands, that it is on nO account neceffary for me to 
give any hiftory of it here ; and with refped to the pa- 
thology of it, 1 find that 1 can fay nothing fatisfying to^ 
rhyfelf, or that I can expeft to prove fo to others. I' 
find alfo, with refpecT: to the cure of this difeafe, that 
there is no fubjecl in which the fallacy of experience ap- 
pears more ftrongly than in this. From the moft an» 
dent to the prefent times, many remedies for prevent- 
ing and curing this difeafe have been recommended 
under the fariftion of pretended experience, and have 
perhaps alfo kept their credit for fome time: but fuc-; 
eeeding times have generally, upon the fame ground 
ofexperience,deftroyed that credit entirely ; and moft 
of the remedies formerly employed are now fallen into 
abfolute negleft. In the prefent age, fome new remedies 
have been propofed, and have experience alleged to 
vouch for their efficacy j but many doubts flill remain 
with refpeft to this: and though I connot determine 
in this matter from my own experience, I think it incum- 
bent on me to give the beft judgment I can form with, 
refpea to the choice of the remedies at prefent recom^ 
mended. 

* Horror and avcrfion to any drink, exciting painful convulfion of the 
oharvnx ; eenerally arifing from the bite of a mad animal. 
Spec. i. Hydrophobia Rahiofa, with a deQreto bite, from the bite of a 

mad animal. . , j„n.„ »o. k;»- 

Spec. 2. Hydrophobia Simplex, without rage or any dehre to bite. 
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, . MDXxvi. I am, in the firft place, firmly perlViaded, 
that the moft certain means of . preventing the confe- 
quences of the bite, is to cut out, or otherwife ideftroy. 
the part in which the bite has been made. In this every 
body agrees ; but with this difference, that fome are of 
opinion that it can only be effectual when it is done 
very foon after the wound has been made, and they 
therefore neglecl it vvhen this opportunity is miffed. 
There have been, however, no experiments made proper 
to determine this matter ; and there arc many coniid- 
erations which lead me to think that the poifon is not 
immediately communicated to the fyftem ; and there- 
fore, that this meafure of deftroying the part may be 
pradlifed v/ith advantage, even many days after the bite 
has been given. . 

MD^scxvn. Whilft the ftate of our experience, with: 
refpect to feveral remedies now in ufe, is uncertain, I 
cannot venture, to affert that any of thefe is abfolutely, 
iheffedual ; but I can .give it as my opinion, that the 
efficacy of mercury, given very largely^ and perfifted in 
for a long time, both as a means of preventing the di(- 
eafe, and of curing it when it has actually come on, is. 
better fupported by experience than that of any other 
remedy now propofed, or commonly employed. 
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I^ISORDERS OF THE INTELLECTUAL FUNC< 

TIONS. 



CHAP. r. 

OF VESANIA. IN GENERAL * 

MDXxviii. The Nofologifts, and Sauvages and 
3agar, in a clafs of difeafes under the title of Yesani^, 
have comprehended the two orders of Halluc'mationes, or 
Falfe Preceptions, and of Morofttates, or Erroneous Ap- 
petites and Pallions ; and in like manner, Linnaeus in 
his clafs of Mentales, cofrefponding to the Vefanias of 
Sauvages, has comprehended the two orders oihnaginaril 
and Pathetici, nearly the fame with the Hallucinationes 
and Morofitaies of tliat author. This, however, from 
fcveral confiderations, appears to me improper ; and I 
have therefore formed a clafs of Vefaniae, nearly the 
fame with the Paranoise of Vogel, excluding from it the 
Hallucinationes and Morofitates, which I have referrd to 
the Morbi Locales. Mr. Vogel has done the Uke, in 
feparating from the Paranoiac the falfe perceptions and 

* Diforders of the funiSUona of the judgment, without pyrexia or coma , 

Syn. No/. 
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erroneous appetites ; and has thrown thelc into anoth- 
er clafs, to which he has given the title of Hyperzefthe- 
fes. 

MDXxix. It is indeed true, that certain hallucinationes 
and moroiitates are frequently combined with what I 
propofc to confidcr as llrictly a vefania, or an erroneous 
judgment ; and fornetimes the hallucinationes feem to 
lay the foundation of, and to form almoft entirely the 
vefania. But as moft part of the hallucinationes enume- 
rated by the Nofologitts are affeclions purely topical, and 
Induce no ether error of judgment belide that which re- 
lates to thelingle objed: of the fenfe or particular organ 
affected ;" fo thefe are certainly to be feparatc4 from the 
difeafes which coniifl: in a more general aifeftion of the 
judgment. Even when the hallucinationes conftantly 
accompany or feem to induce the vefania, yet being fuch 
as arife from internal caufes, and may be prefumed to a- 
rife from the fame caufc as the more general affection of 
thejudgmenc, they are therefore to be confidered as 
fymptoms of this only.' , , 

In Hke manner 1 judge with rcfpe^t to the morofitates, 
or erroneous paffions that accompany veiannia ; which,' 
as confequences of a falfe judgment, muft be confidered 
as arifing frorh the fame caufes, and as fymptoms only of 
the more general affection. =, . 

There is, indeed, one cafe of a morofitas which feems 
to induce a vefania, or more general aflfedion of the judg- 
ment ; and this may lead us to coniider the vefania, in 
this cafe, as a fymptom of an erroneous appetite, but 
will not afford any good reafon for comprehending the 
morofitates in general under the vefanise, confidered as 
primary difeafes. 

The limitation therefore of the clafs of vefanias to 
the lefion of our judging faculty, feems from every con- 
iideration to be proper. 

The particular difeafes t@ be comprehended under this 
clafs, may be difllngaifhed according as they affect per- 
ions in the time of walking or of fleeping. Thofc which 
affed: men awake, may again be confidered, as they con- 
fifl in an erroneous judgement, to which 1 fliall give thu 
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nppeilation of Delirium ; or as they confift in a weaknefs 
or imperfeclion of judgment, which I (hall name Fatuity, 
X begin with the confideration of Delirium. 

MDXXX. As men differ greatly in the foundnefs and 
force of their judgment, fo it may be proper here to 
afcertain more precifely what error or imperfe(?tion of 
our judging faculty is to be confidered as morbid, and 
to admit of the appellations of Delirium and Fatuity. In , 
doing this, I fliall firft confider the morbid errors o£ 
judgment, under the general appellation of Delirium, 
which has been commonly employed to denote every 
mode of fuch error. . . .^ 

MDXXXi. As our judgment is chiefly exercifed in dif- 
cerning and judging of the feveral relations of things, I 
apprehend that delirium may be defined to be, — In a per 
fon awake, a falfe or miftaken judgment of thofe rela- 
tions of things, which, as occurring moft frequently m 
life, are thole ibout which the generality of men form 
the fame judgment; and particularly whenthe judg- 
ment is very different from what the perfon himfelf had 
before ufually formed. 

MDXXXii. "With this miftaken judgment of relations, 
there is frequently joined fome falfe perceptions of ex- 
ternal objeds, without any evident fault in the organs 
of fenfe, and which feems therefore to depend upon an 
internal caufe ; that is, upon the imagination, arifing 
from a condition in the brain, prefenting objects which 
are not aftually prefent. Such falfe perceptions muft 
neceffarily occafion a delirium, or an eroneous judg- 
ment, which is to be confidered as the difeafe. 

MDXXxiii. Another circumflance, commonly atten^- 
ina; delirium, is a very unufual afifociation of ideas. As, 
with refpecl: to moft of the affairs of common life, the 
ideas laid up in the memory are, in moft men, aflociated 
in the fame manner ; fo a very unufual affociation, in 
any individual, muft prevent his forming the ordinary 
iudffment of thofe relations which are the moft common 
foundation of affociation in the memory: and therefore 
this unufual, and commonly hurried, affociation of ide- 
as ufually is, and may be confidered as a part of dehri- 
T. 1 
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um. In particular it may be confidered as a certain 
mark of a general morbid affection of the intellectual 
organs, it being an interruption or pcrverfion of the or- 
dinary operations of memory, the common arid neceffa- 
ry foundation of the exercife of judgment. 

MDXxxiv. A third circumftance attending delirium, 
is an emotion or pallion, fotiietimes of the angry, fome- 
times of the timid kind ;, and, from whatever caufe in 
the perception or judgment, it is not proportionedto 
fuch caufe, cither in the manner formerly cuftomary to 
the perfon himfelf, or in the manner ufual with the gen- 
erality of other^ men. 

MDxxxv. Delirium, then, may be more fliortly de- 
fined — In a perfon awake, a falfe judgment arifmg from 
perceptions of imagination, or from falfe recollection, and 
cammonly ptoducing difproportionate emotions. 

Such dellriurti is of two kinds ; as if is combined with ' 
pyrexia and comatofe affections ; or, as it is entirely 
without any fuch combination. It is the latter cafe that 
we name hfanity ; arid it is this kind of delirium only, 
that I am to treat of here,' 

MDxxxvr. Infanity may perhaps be properly confidei'- 
ed as a- genus' comprdi^nding many different fp'ecics, 
each of which may deferve our attention ; but beforfe 
proceeding to the confideration of particular fpecies, I- 
think it proper' to- attempt an in veftigatiori ofthecaule 
of infanity in general^ 

MDXxxvir. In doing this, I fliall take it for granted, 
as demonflrated elfewhere, that although this difeafe 
feemsto be chiefly, arid fometimes' folely, an aflfection of 
the mind ; yet the connexion between the mind and 
body in this life is fuch, that thefe affections of the mind ' 
muft be con-fidered as depending upon a certain ftate of 
our corporeal part. See Halleri Prim. Lin. Phyfiolog. 
§ DLxx. See Boerhaavii Inft. Med. § dlxxxi. dcxcvi. 

MDXXxviii. Adriiittingthis proportion, T muft in the 
mext place affume another, which Ilikewife fuppofe to be 
demonftrated elfewhere. This is, that the part of our 
body more immediately connected with the mind, and 
therefore more efpecially concerned in every affection 
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of the intellectual funftions, is the common origin of the 
nerves ; which I fliall, in what follows, fpeak of under 
the appellation of the Brain. 

MDxxxix.. Here, however, in affuming this laft prop- 
ofition, a very great difficulty immediately prefents it- 
felf. Although we cannot doubt that the operations of 
our intelled always depend upon certain motions tak- 
ing place in the brain, (fee Gaub. Path. Med. §523.) ; 
yet thefe motions have never been the objects of our 
fenfqs, nor have, we been able to perceive that any par- 
ticular part of the brain has more concern in the opera- 
tions of our inteUeft than any. other.. Neither have we 
attained any knowledge, of what ihare the feveral parts 
of the brain have ifi that operation ; and, therefore, in 
this fituation of our fcience, it muft be a very difficult 
flatter to difcover thofe ftates of the brain that may 
give occafion to the various ftate of our intelledual func- 
tions. ' 

: MpxL, It may be obferved, that the different ftate of 
(he motion of the blood. in the veffels of the brain, has 
ibme ihare in affedVing , the operations of the intellea: ; 
and phyficians, in feeking for the caufes of the different 
ftates of our intellectual fundions, have hardly looked 
further than into the ftate.ofthe motion of the blood, or 
into the condition of the blood itfelf ; but it is e vident 
that the operations of the intelleftual functions ordinarily 
go on, and are often confiderably varied, without our be^ 
ing able to perceive any difference either in the motions 
or in ,the condition of the blood. 

MDXLi. Upon the pther hand, it is very probable that 
the ftate of the intellectual functions depends chiefly 
upon the. ftate and condition of what is termed the Ner- 
vous power, or, as we fuppofe, of a fubtile very moveable 
fluid, included or inherent, in a manner we do not clear- 
ly underftand, in every part of the medullary fubftance 
of the brain and nerves, and which, in a living and 
healthy man, is capable of being moved from every one 
part to every other of the nervous fyftem. , 

MDXLii. With refpect to this power, we have pretty 
clear proof that it frequently has a motion from the fen- 

2 
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ticnt extremities of the nerves towards the brain, and' 
thereby produces fenfation ; and we have the fame proof, 
th?it in confequence of volition, the nervous power has 
a motion from the brain into the mufclcs or organs of 
motion. Accordingly, as fenfation excites our intellecl- 
ual operations, and volition' is the effect of thefe, and as 
the connecl:ion between fenfation and volition, is always 
hv the intervention of the brain, and of intellectual op- 
erations ; fo we can hardly doubt, that thefe latter de- 
pend upon certain motions, and the various modifica- 
tion of thefe motions, in the brain. 

MDXLiii. To afccrtain the different liates of thefe mo- 
tions may be very difficult ; and phyficians have com- 
monly confidered it to be fo very myfterious, that they 
have generally defpaired of attaining any knov/ledge 
with regard to it : but I confider fuch abfolute defpair, 
and the negligence it infpires, to be always very blamea- 
ble ; and 1 Ihall now venture to go fome length in the 
inquiry, hoping that fome fteps made with tolerable 
firmnefs, may enable us to go ftill further. 

MDXLiv. To this purpofe, I think it evident, that the 
nervous power, in the whole as well as in the feveral 
parts of the nervous fyftem, and particularly in the brain, 
is at different times in different degrees of mobility and 
force. To thefe different ftates j I beg leave to apply the 
terms of ExclieiTient and Collapfe. To that ftate in which 
the mobility and force are fufficient for the exercife of 
the functions, or when thefe ftatcs are any way preter- 
naturally increafed, \ ^vq the. nivnt oi Excitement ; and 
to that ftate in which the mobility and force are not fuf- 
ficient for the ordinary exercife of the functions, or when 
they are diminiOied from the ftate in which they had 
been before, I give the name of Collapfe. I beg, hewev- 
ever, it may be obferved, that by thefe terms I mean to 
exprefs matters of fact only ; and without intending, by 
thefe terms, to explain the circumftance or condition,, 
meclia.nical or phylicai^ of the nervous power or fluid in 
th^fe different ftates. 

MDXLv. That thefe different ftates of excitement and 
collapfe take place on difterent occafions, muft, 1 think. 
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uQ manifeft from ,numberlefs phenomena of tlie animal 
economy : but it is efpecialiy to our prefent purpofe to 
obferve, that the different ftates of excitement and col- 
lapfe, are in no inftance more remarkable, than in the 
different ftates of waking and fleeping. In the latter, 
when quite complete, the motion and mobility of the 
nervous power, with refpecfc to the whole of what are 
called the Animal Fundions, entirely ceafe, or, as I 
would exprefs it, are in a ftate of collapfe ; and are very 
different from the ftate .of waldng, which, in healthy 
pcrfons, I would call a ftat^e of general and entire excitc- 
ment. 

MDXLvi. This difference in the ftates of the nervous 
power in fleeping and waking being admitted, I muft, 
in the next place obferve, that when thefe ftates are 
changed from the one into the other, as commonly hap- 
pens every day, the change is hardly ever made inftanta- 
neoufly, but almoft always by degrees, and in fome 
iength'of time only : and this may be obferved with 
rcfpe£l to both fenfe and motion. Thus when a perfon 
is faUing afleep, the fenfibility is gradually diminifhed ; 
fo that, although fome degree of ffeep has come on, flight 
impreflions will excite fenfation, and bring back excite- 
ment ; which the fame, or even ilronger impreffions, 
will be infuflicient to produce \vhen the ftate of fleep 
has continued longer, and is, as we may fay, more com- 
plete. In like manner, the power of voluntary motion 
is gradually diminiflied, In fome members it fails foon. 
er than in others ; and it is fome time before it becomes 
general and confiderable over the whole. 

The fame gradual progrefs may be rem^trked in a per 
fon's coming out of fl-eep : The ears in this cafe arc- 
often awake before the eyes are opened or fee clearly 
and the fenfes are often awake before the power of voi- 
uutary motion is recovered ; and it is curious to ob- 
ferve, that, in fome cafes, fenfations may be excited with- 
out producing the ordinary affociation of ideas. See 
Mem. de Berlin, 1752. 

MDXLVii. From all this, I think it will clearly appear, 
^hat not only the different ftates of excitement and col- 
3 
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lapfe can take place in different degrees, but that they 
can take place in different parts of the brain, or at leai 
with refped to the different fundions, in different de- 
grees. • 

' As I prefume that almoft every perfon has perceived 
the gradual approach of fleeping and waking, 1 likewife 
ifuppofe every perfon has obferved, thatin fuch interme- 
diate ftate of unequal excitement, there almofl always 
,pccurs more or lefs of delirium, or dreaming, if any body 
ichoofes to call it fo. There are in this ftate falle percep- 
tions, falfe affociations, falfe judgments, and difpropor- 
tionate emotions ; in Ihort, all the circumftances by 
which I have above defined delirium. 

This clearly fliows, that delirium may depend, and 
I fliall hereafter endeavor to prove, that it commonly 
does depend, upon fome inequality in the excitement 
of the brain ; and that both thefe affertions are founded 
on this, that, in order to the proper exercife of our intel- 
leclual fundions, the excitement muft be complete, and 
equal in every part of the brain. For though we can- 
not fay that the veftiges of ideas are laid up in different 
parts of the brain, or that they are in fome iiieafure dif- 
fufed over the whole, it will follow upon either fuppofi* 
tion that as our reafoning or intellectual operations, al- 
ways require the orderly and exad recoUedion or mem- 
ory of aflbciated ideas ; fo if any part of the brain is not 
Excited, or not excitable, that recoUedlion cannot proper- 
ly take place, while, at the fame time, other parts of the 
brain, more excited and excitable, may give falfe percep. 
tions, affociations, and judgments. ' 

MDXLvui. It willferve to illuftrate this, that the col- 
lapfe in fleep is more or lefs complete ; or that the fleep, 
as we commonly fpeak, is more or lefs profound : and, 
therefore, that, in many cafes, though fleep takes place 
to a confiderable degree, yet certain imprellions do ftill 
take effect, and excite motions, or, if you will, fenfations, 
in the brain; but which fenfations, upon account of the 
collapfed ftate of fo great a part of the brain, are generaU 
3y of the delirious Jdnd, or dreams, confifting of falfe 
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perceptions aflbciations, and judgments, that would have 
been corrected if the brain had been entirely excited. 

Every one,.! believe, has obferved, that themoft imper- 
fect fleeps are thoTe chiefly attended with dreaming : that 
dreams therefore, tnoft. commonly occur towards morn- 
ing, when the complete-'flate of fleepispaffingaway ; and, 
•further, that dreams are moft commonly excited by 
ftrong and uneafy imprefiions made upon the body. 

I apprehend it may alfo be an illuftration of the fame 
thing, that, even in waking hours, we have an inftance 
of an unequal ftate of excitement in t'hebrain, produc- 
ing delirium. Such, I think, occurs in the cafe of fever. 
In this, it is manifeft, that the energy of the brain, or its 
excitement, is confiderably diminilhed with refped: to 
the animal funftions : and it is accordingly upon this 
ground that I have explained above, in xl-v. the delirium 
which fo commonly attends fever. To what I have 
there £aid, I {hall here only add, that it may ferve to 
confirm my doflrine, that the delirium in fever comes 
on at a certain period of the difeafe only, and that we 
can commonly difcern its approach, by a mere than uftt- 
al degree of it appearing in the time of the patient's 
falling into or coming out of fleep. It appears, there- 
fore, that delirium, when it firft comes on in fever, de- 
pends upon an inequality of excitement ; and it can 
hardly be doubted, that the delirium, which comes at 
length to prevail in the entirely weakened flate of fevers, 
depends upon the lame caufe prevailing in a moje eon- 
iiderable degree. 

MDXLix. From what has been now delivered, I hope 
it will be fufficiently evident, that delirium may be, and 
frequently Is o.ccafioned by an equality in the excitement 
of the brain. 

How the different portions of the brain "may at the fame 
time be excited or collapfed in different degrees, m how 
the energy of the brain may be in different degrees of 
force, with refpectto the feveral animal, vital, and natur- 
al functions, I cannot pretend to explain ; but it is fuffi- 
ciently evident in fact, that the brain may be at one and 
jthe fame time in difterent conditions with reped to thefe 
4 
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functions. Thus in inflammatory difcaics, when by a 
ftimulus appHed to the brain the force of the vital func- 
tions is preternaturally increafed, that of the animal is 
either little changed, or confiderably diminiflied. On 
the contrary, in many cafes of mania, the force of the 
animal fundions depending always on the brain, is pro- 
digioufly increafed, while the ftate of the vital function in 
the heart is very little'or not at all changed. 1 muft there- 
fore fay again, that how diiEcult foever it may be to ex- 
plain the mechanical or phyfical condition of the brain in 
fuch cafes, the fa<5ts are Sufficient to Ihow that there is 
fuch an inequality as may difturb our intelledual opera- 
tions. 

MDL. I have thus endeavored to explain the general 
caufe of Delirium ; which is of two kinds ; according 
as it is with or without pyrexia. Of the firfl I take no 
further notice here, having explained it as well as I could 
above in xlv. 

I proceed now to confider that delirium which pro- 
perly belongs to the clafs of Vefanias, and which I ihall 
treat of under the general title of Injanity, 

M DLL In entering upon this fubjeft, it immediately 
occurs, that in many inftances of infanity, we find upon 
diffeclion after death, that peculiar circumftances had 
taken place in the general condition of the brain. In 
many cafes, it has been found of a drier, harder, and 
iirmer confiflence, than what it is ufually of in perfons 
who had not been afteded with that difeafe. In other 
cafes, it has been found in a more humid, foft, and flac- 
cid ftate ; and in the obfervations of the late Mr. Meck- 
el*, it has been found confiderably changed in its denfity 
or fpecific gravity. Whether thefe different ftates have 
been obferved to be uniformly the fame over the whole 
of the brain, I cannot certainly learn ; and fufped the 
difledors have not always accurately inquired into this 
circumftance : but in feveral inftances, it appears that 
thefe ftates had been different in different parts of the 

* Memoir, de Berlin pour Tannic 1764. It appeared in man^ inftances 
of inline perfons, that the medullary fubftance of the cerebrum was drier» 
andof a lefs fpecific gravity than in perfons who had been always of found 
jadgment. Autbsr. 
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brain ; and inftances of this inequality will afford a con- 
iirmation of our general doctrine. 

The accurate Morgagni has obfervcd, that in maniacal 
perfons the medullary portion of the brain is ufually dry, 
hard, and firm ; And this he had fo frequently obferved, 
that he was difpofed to confider it as generally the cafe. 
But in moft of the particular inftances which he has 
given, it appears, that, for the moft part, while the cere- 
brum was of an unufually hard and firm confiftence, the 
cerebellum was of its ufual foftnefs, and in many of the 
cafes it was unuiually foft and flaccid. In fome other 
cafes, Morgagni obferves that while a part of the cere- 
brum was harder and firmer than ordinary, other parts 
of it were preternaturally foft. 

MDLii. Thefe obfervations tend to confirm our gener- 
al do6lrine : and there are others which I think will ap- 
ply to the fame purpofe. 

Upon the dilTeclion of the bodies of perfons who had 
labored under infanity, various organic affections have 
been difcovered in particular parts of the brain ; and it 
is fufUciently probable, that fuch organic affedlions might 
have produced a different degree of excitement in the free 
4nd affeifled parts, and muft have interrupted in fome 
mcafure the free communication between the feveral 
parts of the brain, and in either way have accafioned in- 
fanity. 

There have occurred fo many inftances of this kind, 
that I believe phyficians are generally difpofed to fufped 
organic lefions of the brain to exift in aim oft every cafc 
of infanity. 

MDLiii. This, however, is probably a miftake : /or 
we know that there have been many inftances of infan- 
ity from which the perfons have entirely recovered 1, and 
it is difficult to fuppofe that any organic lefions of the 
brain had in fuch calc taken place. Such tranfitory caf- 
es, indeed, render it probable, that a ftate of excitement, 
changeable by various caufes, had been the caulb of fuch 
inftances of infanity. 

MDLiv. It is indeed further afferted, that in many in- 
ftances of infajae perfons, their brain had beea examined 
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after death, without iliowing that any organic lefiont. 
had before fubfifted in the brain, or finding that any 
morbid ftate of the brain then appeared. This, no doubt, 
may ferve to (how that organic le£ons had not been the 
caufe of the difeafe ; but it does not affure us that no 
morbid change had tai^cen place in the brain : for it is 
probable, that the dilTeclors were not always aware of its 
being the general condition of hardncfs and denfity, as 
different in different parts of the brain, that was to be at- 
tended to, in order to difcover the caufe of the preced- 
ing difeafe ; and therefore many of them had not with, 
this view examined the ftate of the brain, as Morgagni 
leems carefully to have done. 

MDLv. Having thus endeavored to inveftigate the 
caufe of infanity in general, it were to be wifhed that I 
could apply the doctrine to the diftinguifhing the feveraj 
fpecies of it, according as they depend upon the different 
fiate and circumftances of the brain, and thereby to the 
eftablifhing of a fcientific and accurately adapted meth- 
od of cure. Thefe purpofes, however, appear to me to 
be extremely difficult to be attained ; and I cannot hope 
to execute them here. All I can do is to make fome at- 
tempts, and offer fome refleclions, which further obfer- 
vation, and greater fagacity, may hereafter render mor9 
ufeful. 

MDLvi. The ingenious Dr. Arnold has been commend- 
ably employed in diftinguifliing the different fpecies of 
mfanity as they appear with refpect to the mind ; and 
lis labors may hereafter prove ufeful, when we fhall 
ccmc to know fomething more of the different ftates of 
the brain correfponding to thefe different ftates of the 
mind ; but at prefent I can make little application of his 
numerous diftinclions. It appears to me that he has 
chiefly pointed out and enumerated diftinctions, that are 
merely varieties, which can lead to little or no variety of 
practice; and I am efpecially led to form the latter con- 
ciufion, becaufe thefe varieties appear to me to be often 
combined together, and to be often changed into one 
another, in the fame perfon ; in whom we muft there- 
fore fuppofe a general caufe of the difeafe, which, fo far 
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-..s it can be known, muft eftablifh the pathology and ei- 
pecially dired: the pra(5tice. 

MDLvii. In my limited views of the different ftates of 
infanity, I muft go on to confider them under the two 
heads of Mania and Melancholia : and though I am fen- 
lible that thefe two genera do not comprehend the whole 
of the fpecies of inianity, I am not clear in aflignhig the 
other fpecies, which may not be comprehended under 
thofe titles. 1 (hall, however, endeavor, on proper oc- 
cafions as I go along, to point them out as well a§ I can. 



CHAP. II. 

OF MANIA, OR MADNESS*. 

MDLViii. 1 HE circumftances which I have men- 
tioned above in mdx?:xv. as conftituting delirium in 
general, do njore efpecially belong to that kind of it 
vyhich t ftiall treat of here under the title of Mania. 

There is fometimes a falfe perception or imagination 
of things prefect that are not ; but this is not a conftant, 
nor even a frequent attendant of the difeafe. The falfe 
judgment, is of relations long before laid up in the mem- 
ory. It very often turns upon one fingle fubjecf : but 
more commonly the mind rambleg from one fubjecl to 
another, with an equally falfe judgment concerning the 
moft part of them ; and as at the fame time there is 
commonly a falfe aflbciation, this increafes the confufion 
of ideas, and therefore the falfe judgments. What for 
the mofl part more efpecially diftinguiflies the difeafe, is 
a hurry of mind, in purfuing any thing like a train of 
thought, and in running from one train of thought to 
another. Maniacal perfons are in general very irafcible : 
put what more particularly produces their angry emo- 
tions is, that their falfe judgments leading to fome action 
which is always puflied v/ith impetuofity and violence ; 

* Univerfal infanity. Syn. Nof. 
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when this is interrupted or reftrained, they break out ir- 
to violent anger and furious violence againft every per- 
fon near them, and upon every thing that flands in the 
way of their impetuous will. The falfc judgment often 
turns upon a miftaken opinion of fomc injury fuppofed 
to have been formerly received, or now liippofed to be 
intended : and it is remarkable, that fuch an opinion is 
often with refpecl to their former deareft friends and re- 
lations ; and therefore their refentment and anger is par- 
ticularly directed towards thefe. And although this 
ihould not be the cafe, they commonly foon lofe that re- 
fpecl and regard which they formerly had for their 
friends and relations. With all thefe circumftances, it 
will be readily perceived, that the difeafe muil be attend- 
ed very conllantly v^ith that incoherent and abfurd 
ipeech we call raving. Further, with the circumftances 
mentioned, there is commonly joined an unufual force 
in all the voluntary motions ; and an infenlibiHty or re- 
iiftance of the force of all imprellions, and particularly a 
refiftance of the powers offleep, of cold, and even of 
hunger ; though indeed in many inftances a voracious 
appetite takes place. 

MDLix. It appears to me, that the whole of thefe cir- 
cumftances and fymptoms point out a confiderable and 
unufual excefs in the excitement of the brain, efpecial- 
ly with refpecl to the animal functions ; and it appears 
at the fame time to be m.anifeftly in fome meafure une- 
qual, as it very often takes place with refped: to thefe 
funclions alone, while at the fame time the vital and nat- 
ural are commonly very little changed from their ordi- 
nary healthy ftate. 

MDLX. How this excefs of excitement is produced, it 
may be difficult to explain. In the various inftances of 
what Sauvages has named the Mania Metajlatica, and in 
all the inftances I have m.entioned in my Nofology under 
the title of the Mania Corporsa, it may be fuppofed that a 
morbid organic afte£lion is produced in fome part of the 
brain ; and how that may produce an increafed or une- 
qual excitement in certain parts of it, I have endeavor- 
ed to explain- above in MDLii. But I muft at the fame 
time acknowledge, that fuch remote caufes of mani^ 
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^avc very rarely occurred ; and that therefore forne o- 
thcr caufes of the difeafe muft be fought for. 

The efFed:s of violent emotions or pallions of the mind 
have more frequently occurred as the remote caufes of 
mania ; and it is fufliciently probable that fuch violent 
emotions, as they do often immediately produce a tem- 
porary increafe of excitement, fo they may, upon fome 
occalions of their permanent inherence of frequent repe-. 
tition, produce a more confiderable and more permanent' 
excitement, that is, a mania. 

"With refpeft to thofe caufes of mania which arife in 
confequence of a melancholia which had previoufly long 
fublifted ; whether we coniider that melancholia as a 
partial infanity, or as a long perlifting attachment to one 
train of thinking, it will be readily perceived, that in ei- 
ther cafe fuch an increafe of excitement may take place 
in fo confiderable a degree, and in fo large a proportion 
of the brain, as may give occafion to a complete mania. 

MDLxr. Thefe confiderations with regard to the re- 
mote caufes, appear to me to confirm Sufficiently our 
general doctrine of increafed and unequal excitement in 
the mania which I have defcribed above ; but I muft 
own, that I have not exhaufted the fubjecl, and that 
there are cafes of mania of which I cannot alfign the re- 
mote caufes : but, although I cannot in all cafes explain^ 
in what manner the mania is produced, I prefume, from 
the explanation given, and efpecially from the fymptoms 
enumerated above, to conclude, that the difeafe defcrib- 
ed above depends upon an increafed excitement of the 
brain ; an opinion in which I am the more confirmed, 
as I think it will point out the proper method of cure. 
At leaft I think it will mofl; clearly explain the operation 
of thofe remedies, v/hich, fo far as I can learn from my 
own experience and that of others, have proved the 
moft fuccefsful in this difeafe ; and, to illuftrate this, I 
now enter upon the coafideration of thefe remedies, and 
to make fome remarks upon the proper manner of em- 
ploying them. 

MDLxii. Reftraining the anger and violence of mad- 
men is always neceffary for preventing their hurting 
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themfelves or others ; but this reftraint is alfo to be. con 
iidered as a remedy. Angry pafiions are always render- 
ed more violent by the indulgence of the impetuous mo- 
tions they produce ; and even in madmen the feeling of 
reftraint will fometimes prevent the efforts Vvhich their 
paffion would othervvife occafion. Reftraint, therefore, 
is ufeful, and ought to be complete ; but it fhould be ex- 
ecuted in the eafteft; manner poflible for the patient, and 
the ftrait waiftcoat anfwers every purpofe better than any 
other that has yet been thought of. The reftraining 
madmen by the force of other men, as occafioning a con- 
ilant ftruggle and violent agitation, is often hurtful. Al- 
though, on many occaftons, it may not be fafe to allow 
maniacs to be upon their legs or to walk about, it is nev- 
er defirable to confine them to a horizontal fituation j 
and whenever it can be admitted, they fhould be more 
or lefs in an ertSi pofture. Although there may be no 
fymptoms of any preternatural fulnefs or increafed impe- 
tus of blood in the veflels of the brain, a horizontal pof- 
ture always increafes the fulnefs and tenfion of thefe vef- 
fels, and may thereby increafe the excitement of the 
brain. 

MDLxiii. The reftraint mentioned requires confine- 
ment within doors, and it fhould be in a place "vvhich 
prefents as few objects of fight and hearing as poflible.; 
and particularly, it flioiild be removed from the objeds 
that the patient was formerly acquainted with, as thefe 
would more readily call up ideas and their various aflb-, 
ciations. It is for this reafon that the confinement of 
madmen fhould hardly ever be in their ufual habitation ;; 
or if they are, that their apartment fhould be ftripped 
of all its former furniture. It is alfo for the mpft part, 
proper, that maniacs fhould be without the company of, 
any of their former acquaintance ; the appearance of 
whom commonly excites emotions, that increafe the dif-. 
eafe. Strangers may at firfl be offenfive ; but in a little, 
time they come to be objects either of indifference or of 
fear, and they fhould hot be frequently changed. 

MDLxiv. Fear being a pafllon that diminifhes excite-' 
ment, may therefore be oppofed to the excefs of it j and 
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particularly to the angry and irafcible excitement of 
maniacs. ThcTe being more fufceptible of fear than^ 
might be expelled, it appears to me to have been com- 
monly ufeful. In moft cafes it has appeared to me nec- 
effary to employ a very conftant impreffion of fear y and 
therefore to infpire them with the awe and dread of fome 
particular perfons, efpecially of thofe who are to be con- 
ftantly near them. This awe and dread is therefore, by 
one means or other, to be acquired ; in the iirft placcj 
by their being the authors of all the reftraints that may 
be occaflonally proper ; but fometimes it may be neceffa- 
to acquire it even by ftripes and blows*. The former, 
although having the appearance of more feverity, are 
much fafer than firOkes or blows about the head. Nei- 
ther of them, however, ihould be employed further than 
feems very neceffary, and Ihould be trufted only to thole 
Whofe difcrction can be depended" upon. There is one 
cafe in which they are fuperfluous ; that is, when^,the ma- 
liiacal rage is either riot fufceptible of fear, or incapable 
of remembering the object's of it ; for in fuch inftances, 
Itripes and blows would be w^anton barbarity. In many 
cafes of a moderate difeafe^ it is of advantage that the 
perfons who are the authors of reftraint and punifliment 
ihould be upon other occalibns the beftowers of every 
indulgence and gratification that is admiflible ; never, 
however, neglecling to employ their awe when their in- 
dulgence filall hkve led to any abufe. 

MDLXv. Although in mania, no particular irritation 
lior fulnefs of the fyftem feem to be prefent, it is plain, 
that the avoiding all irritation and means of fulnefs is 
proper ; and therefore,, that a diet neither ftimulatihg 
nor nourifhing is commonly to be employed. As it may 
even be ufeful to diminifli the fulnefs of the fyftem, fo 
both a low arid a fpare ditt is likely in moft cafes to be 
of fervice. 

MDLXvi. upon the fanrte principle, although no un- 
tifual fulnefs of the body be prefent, it may be of advan- 
tage to diminifli even its ordinary fulnefs by different 
evacuations. 
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Blood letting, in particuhr, might be fuppofed ufef ul ; 
and in all recent cafes of mania it has been commonly 
pradifed, and I think with advantage ; but when the 
difeafe has fubfifted for fome time, 1 have feldom found 
blood letting of fervice. In thofc inftances in which 
there is any frequency or fulnefs of pulfe, or any marks 
of an increafcd impetus of the blood in the veifels of the 
head, blood letting is a proper and even a neceffary rem- 
edy. Some practitioners, in fuch cafes, have preferred a 
particular manner of blood letting, recommending arte- 
riotomy, fcarifying the hind head, or opening the jugular 
vein ; and where any fulnefs or inflammatory difpofi- 
tion in the vefTels of the brain is to be fufpecled, the open- 
ing of the veflfels neareft to them is likely to be of the 
greateft fervice. The opening, however, of either the 
temporal artery or the jugular vein in maniacal perfons is 
very often inconvenient ; and it may generally be fufii- 
cient to open a vein in the arm, while the body is kept 
in fomewhat of an erecfc pollure, and fuch a quantity of 
blood drawn as nearly brings on a deliquium animi, 
which is always a pretty certain mark of fome diminu- 
tion of the fullnefs and tenfion of the vefTels of the brain. 

MDLXvii. For the fame purpofe of taking off the fulnefs 
and tenfion of thefe veffels of the brain, purging may be 
employed ; and I can in no other view underfland the 
celebrated ufe of hellebore among the ancients. I cannot, 
however fuppofe any fpecific power in hellebore ; and 
can by no means fmd that, at leafl the black hellebore, fo 
efficacious with us as it is faid to have been at Anticyra. 
As coftivenefs, however, is commonly a very conflant and 
hurtful attendant of mania, purgatives come to be fome- 
times very neceffary ; and I have known fome benefit 
obtained from the frequent Ufe of pretty draflic purga- 
tives. In this, however, I have been frequently difap- 
pointed ; and I have found more advantage from the 
frequent ufe of cooling purgatives, particularly the folu- 
ble tatar, than from more draflic medicines. 

MDLxviii. Vomiting has alfo been frequently employ- 
ed in mania ; and by determining powerfully to the fur- 
face of the body, it may poffibly diminifh the fulnefs and 
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tenfion of the veflels, and thereby the excitement of the 
brain ; but I have never carried the ufe of this remedy 
fo far as might enable me to judge properly of its ef- 
feds. Whether it may do harm by impelling the blood 
too forcibly into the veflels of the brain, or whether by 
its general agitation of the whole fyftem it may remove 
that inequality of excitement which prevails in mania, I 
have not had experience enough to determine. 

MDLXix. Frequent Ihaving of the head has been 
found of fervice in mania, and by promoting perfpiration 
it probably takes off from the excitement of the 
internal parts. This however, it is likely, may be more 
efFe^lually done by bliftering, which mot-e certainly takes 
off the excitement of fubjacent parts. In recent cafes it 
has been found ufeful by inducing fleep ; and when it 
has that effect, the repetition of it may be proper : but 
in maniacal cafes that have lafted for fome time, blifter- 
ing has not appeared to me to be of any fervice ; and 
in fuch cafes alfo 1 have not found perpetual blifters, or 
any other form of iffue, prove ufeful. 

MDLXX. As heat is the principal means of firfl: excit- 
ing the nervous fyftem, and eftablifhing the nervous; 
power and vital principle in animals ; fo in cafes of pre- 
ternatural excitement, the application of cold might be 
fuppofed a proper remedy : but there are many inftan- 
ces of maniacs who have been expofed for a great length, 
of time to a confiderable degree of cold without having 
their fymptoms any ways relieved. This may render in 
general the application of cold a doubtful remedy ; but 
it is at the fame time certain, that maniacs have ofterf 
been relieved, and fometimes entirely cured by the ufe 
of cold bathing, efpecially when adminiftered in a certain 
mihner. This feems to confift, in throwing the mad- 
man into the cold water by furprife ; by detaining him 
in it for fome length of time ; and pouring water fre- 
quently upon the head, while the whole of the body ex- 
cept the head is immerfed in the water ; and thus man- 
aging the whole procefs, fo as that, with the ailiftance of 
fome fear, a refrigerant effedl may be produced. This, 
I can affirm, has been, often ufeful^ aad that the exter- 
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nal application of cold may be of fervice, we know fur- 
ther, from the benefit which has been received in fome 
maniacal cafes from the application of ice and fnow to 
the naked head, and from the application of the noted 
Clay Cap. 

Warm bathing alfo has been recommended by fome 
practical writers, and in fome rigid melancholic habits it 
may pofTibly be ufeful, or as employed in the manner 
prefcribed by fome, of immerfmg the lower parts of the 
body in warm water, while cold water is poured upon 
the head and upper parts. Of this practice, however, I 
have had no experience ; and in the common manner 
of employing warm bathing I have found it rather hurt- 
ful to maniacs. 

MDLXxi. According to my fuppofition that the difeafe 
depends upon an increafed excitement, of the brain, efpe- 
cially with refpecl to the animal funflions, opium, fo 
commonly powerful in inducing llecp, or a confiderable 
collapfe as to thefe functions, fhould be a powerful rem- 
edy of mania. That it has truly proved fuch, I believe 
from the teftimony of Bernard Huet, whofe practice is 
narrated at the end of Wepferi Hiftoria Apople6ticorum. 
I leave to my readers to ftudy this in the work I have re. 
ferred to, where every part of the practice, is fully, and, 
as it appears to me, very judicioufly delivered. I have 
never indeed carried the trial fo far as feems to be requi- 
lite to an entire cure : but I have frequently employed 
in fome maniacal cafes, large dofes of opium ; and when 
they had the effect of inducing fleep, it was manifeflly 
with advantage. At the fame time, in fome cafes, from 
doubts, whether the difeafe might not depend upon 
fome organic lefions of the brain, when the opium would 
be fupcrfluous ; and in other cafes, from doubts, wheth- 
er there might not be fome inflammatory affection join- 
ed with the mania, when the opium would be hurtful ; 
I have never puihed this remedy to the extent that 
might be neceffary to make an entire cure. 

MDLXxii. Camphire has been recommended as a rem- 
edy of mani^, and there are inltances alleged of its hav- 
ing performed an entire cure. As it appears from the 
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experiments of Beccaria that this fubftance is poffefled of 
a fedative and narcotic virtue, thefe cures are not alto- 
gether improbable ; but in feveral trials, and even in 
large dofes, I have found no benefit from it ; and ex- 
cepting thofe in the Philofophical I'ranfaclions, No- 
400, 1 have hardly met with any other teftimonies in its' 
favor. 

"RiDLxxiil. I have been informed that fome maniacs 
have been cured by being compelled to conftant and even 
hard labor ; and as a forced attention to th6 condud of 
any bodily exercife, is a very certain means of diverting 
the mind from purfuing any train of thought, it is high- 
ly probable that fuch exercife may be ufeful in niany 
cafes of mania. 

I muft conclude this fubjeft with obferving, that even 
in feveral cafes of complete mania, I have known a cure 
take place in the courfe of a journey carried on for fome 
length of time. 

MDLXxiv. Thefe are the remedies which have been 
chiefly employed in the mania that has been above de- 
fcribed, and I believe they have been employed promif- 
cuoufly, without fuppofmg that the mania was to be dif- 
tinguiflied into different fpecies. Indeed I arh not ready 
to lay how far it is to be fo diftinguifhed, but I fliall of- 
fer one obfervation which^may poflibly merit attention. 
It appears to me, that there are two different cafes of 
mania that are efpecially different, according to the orig- 
inal temperament of the perfons whom the difeafe af- 
fects. It perhaps occurs moft frequently in perfons of a 
melancholic or atrabilarian temperament ; but it certain- 
ly does alfo often occur in perfons of that very oppofite 
temperament which phyficians have named the Sanguine. 
According as the difeafe happens to occur in perfons of 
the one or other of thefe temperaments, I apprehend it 
may be Confidered as of a different nature ; and I be- 
lieve, that accurate obfervation, employed upon a fuffi- 
cient number of cafes, would difcern fome pretty con-. 
ftant difference, either of the fyitiptoms, or at leaft pf the 
ftate of fymptoms in the two cafes. I imagine that falfe 
imaginations, particular averfions and refentments, are 

^ ■■■■ " 
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more fixed and flcady in the melancholic than in th«* 
fanguine ; and that fomewhat inflammatory is more 
commonly joined with mania in the fanguine than in the 
melancholic. If fuch difference, however, does truly 
take place, it will be obvious, that it may be proper to 
make feme difference alfb in the pracflice. I am of opin- 
ion, that in the mania of fanguine perfons, blood letting, 
and other antiphlogiflic meafures are more proper, and 
have been more ufeful than in the melancholic. I like- 
wife apprehend that cold bathing is more ufeful in the 
fanffuine than in the melancholic : but I have not had 
experience enough to afcertain thefe points with fufEcient 
confidence. 

1 have only to add this other obfervation, that mani- 
acs of the fanguine temperament recover more frequent- 
ly and more entirely than thofe of the melancholic. 



CHAP. III. 

OF MELANCHOLY*, AND OTHER FORMS OF IMSANITY. 

MDLxxv. JVIelakcholy Eas hccti comftionly 
confidered as a partial infanity ; and as fuch it is defined 
in my Nofology ; but I now entertain doubts if this be 
altogether proper. By a partial infanity, I underftand a 
falfc and miftaken judgment upon one particular fubje^t, 
and what relates to it ; whilft, on every other fubjeft, 
the perfon affeded judges as the generality of other men 
do. Such cafes have certainly occurred; but I believe 
few in which the partial infanity is flri^tly limited. In 
many cafes of general infanity, there is one fubjeft of an- 
rrer or fear, upon which the falfe judgment more partic- 
vilarly turns, or which is at leaft more frequently than 
any other, the prevailing objecl of delirium ; and though, 
from the inconiiftency which this principal obje(51; of de- 
lirium muft produce, there is therefore alfo a great deal 
Vjf infanity with regard to moft other objeds j yet this 

* PartiaMnfrtriTtyt -vithout dyfpcpGa. Syn. l^of.^ 
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laft is in very different degrees, both in different per- 
fons, and in the fame perfon at different times. Thus, 
perfons confidered as generally infane, will, however, at 
times, and in fome cafes, pretty conftantly judge proper- 
ly enough of prefent circumftances and incidental oc- 
currences ; though, when thefe objects engaging atten- 
tion are not prefented, the operations of imagination 
may readily bring back a general confufion, or recal the 
particular objea of the delirium. From thefe confidcr- 
ations, I am inclined to conclude, that the limits between 
general and partial infanity, cannot always be fo cxaftly 
affigncd,as to determine when the partial affedion is to be 
confidered as giving a peculiar fpecies of difeafe, different 
from a more general infanity. 

MDLXxvi. When infanity neither ftriclly partial nor 
entirely nor conftantly general, occurs in perfons of a 
fanguine temperament, and is attended with agreea- 
ble, rather than with angry or gloomy emotions, \ 
think fuch a difeafe muft be confidered as different from 
the Mania defcribed above ; and alfo, though partial, 
muft be held as different from the proper Melancholia to 
be mentioned hereafter. 

MDLXXvii. Such a difeafe, as different from thofe 
defcribed mdliv. requires, in my opinion, a different 
adminiftration of remedies ; and it will be proper for mc 
to take particular notice of this here. . „ . . ^ 

Although it may be neceffary to reftram fuch inlane 
perfons as we have mentioned mdlxxvi. from purfuing 
the objeas of their falfe imagination or judgment, it 
will hardly be requifite to employ the fame force oi 
reftraint that is neceffary in the impetuous and angry 
mania. It will be generally fufficient to acquire fome 
awe over them, that may be employed, and fometimes 
even be neceffary, to check the rambling of their imagin- 
ation, and incoherency of judgment. ^ 

MDLXxvm. The reftraint juft now mentioned as nec- 
effary, will generally require the patient's being confined 
to one place, for the fake of excluding the objeds, ana 
more particularly the perfons, that might excite ideas 
conne&ed with the chief objects of their delirium. At 
3 
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the fame time, however, if it can be perceived there ar^ 
objects or perfons that can call off their attention from 
the purfuit of their own difordered imagination, and can 
fix it a little npon fome others, thefe laft may be fre- 
quently prefented to them : and, for this reafon, a jour- 
ney, both by its having the cffed of interrupting all 
train of thought, and by prefenting obje6ts engaging 
attention, may often be ufeful. In fuch cafes alfo, when 
the infanity, though more efpecially fixed upon one mif^ 
taken fubject, is not confined to this alone, but is fur- 
ther apt to ramble over other fubjects with incoherent 
ideas, I apprehend the confining or forcing fuch perfons 
to fome conftant uniform labor, may prov^ an ufeful 
remedy. 

MDI.XXIX. When fuch cafes as in mdlxxvi. occur in 
fanguine temperaments, and may therefore approach 
more nearly to Phrenitic Delirium ; fo, in proportion as 
the fymptoms of this tendency are more evident and 
confiderable, bloodletting ^nd purging will be the more 
proper and neceffary. 

MDLXXX. To this fpecies of infanity, when occurring 
in fanguine temperaments, whether it be more or lefs 
partial I apprehend that cold bathing is p::rticularly a- 
dapted ; wljile, in the partial infanity of melancholic per- 
fons, as I fhall fhow hereafter, it is hardly admiflible. 

MDLXxxi. Having thus treated of a fpecies of infani- 
ty, diiferent, in my apprchenfion, from both the Mania 
and Melancliolia, I proceed to confider what feems more 
properly to belong to this laft. 

MDLxxxii. The difeafe which I name Melancholia is 
very often a partial infanity only. But as, in many in- 
ftances, though the falfe imagination or judgment feems 
to be with refpecl to one fubjecl only, yet it feldom hap- 
pens that this does not produce much inconfiftency in the 
other intellectual operation : And as, between a very 
general and a very partial infanity, there are all the pofli- 
ble intermediate degrees, fo it will be often difficult, or 
perhaps improper, to diftinguifli Melancholia by the 
charafter of Partial Infanity alone. If I miftake not, it 
muft be chiefly diftinguiihv^d by its occurring in perfons 
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of melancholic tqjiperament, and by its being always at- 
tended with fomc feemingly groundlefs, but very anxious 
fear. 

MDLXxxui. To explain the caufe of this, I muft ob- 
ferve, that perfons of a melancholic temperament are, for 
the moil part, of a ferious thoughtful difpofition, and 
difpofed to fear and caution, rather than to hope and te- 
merity. Perfons of this caft are lefs moveable than oth- 
ers by any impreflions, and are, therefore, capable of a 
clofer or more continued attention to one particular ob- 
ject or train of thinking. They are even ready to be 
engaged in a conftant application to one fubjed:, and are 
remarkably tenacious of whatever emotions they happen 
to be affected with. 

MDLXxxiv. Thefc circumftances of the melancholic 
character feem clearly to fliow, that perfons ftrongly af- 
fected with it may be readily feized with an anxious fear 
and that this, when much indulged, as is natural to 
fuch perfons, may eafily grow into a partial infanity, 

MDLXxxv. Fear and dejection of mind, or a timid 
and defponding difpofition, may arife in certain flatcs, 
or upon certain occafions of mere debility ; and it is up- 
on this footing that I fuppofe it fometimes to attend dyf- 
pepfia. But, in thefe cafes, I believe the defpondent dif- 
pofition hardly ever arifes to a confiderablc degree, or 
proves fo obftinately fixed as when it occurs in perfons 
of a melancholic temperament. In thefe ^ laft, although 
the fear proceed from the fame dyfpeptic feeling as in 
the other cafe, yet it will be obvious, that the emotion 
may rife to a more confiderable degree ; that it may be 
more anxious, more fixed, and more attentive ; and, 
therefore, may exhibit all the various circumftances 
which I have mentioned in mccxxii. to take place in 
the difeafe named Hypochondriasis. 

MDLxxxvi. In confidering this fubjcct formerly, in 
diftinguifhing Dyfpepfia from Hypochondriafis, al- 
though the fymptoms affecting the body be very much 
the fame in both, and even thofe affeding the mind be 
fomewhat fimilar, I found no difficulty in diftinguifhing 
the latter difeafe, merely from its occurring in perfons 
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of a melancholic temperament. But I mufl now ac. 
knowledge, that I am at a lofs to determine, how, in all 
cafes, hypochondriafis and melancholia may be diftin- 
guifhed from one another, whilft the fame temperament 
is common to both. 

MDLXXXvii. I apprehend, however, that the diftinc- 
tion may be generally afcertained in the following man- 
ner : 

The hypochondriafis I would confider as being always 
attended with dyfpeptic fymptoms ; and, though there 
may be, at the fame time, an anxious melancholic fear, 
arifmg from the feeling of thefe fymptoms, yet, while 
this fear is only a miftaken judgment with refpecl to the 
Hate of the perfon's own health, and to the danger to be 
from thence apprehended, I would ftill conlider the dif- 
eafe as a hypochondriafis, and as diftincb from the prop- 
er melancholia. But when an anxious fear and defpon- 
dency ajrifes from a miftaken judgment with refpecV, to 
other circumftances than thofe of health, and more efpe- 
cially when the perfon is, at the fame time, without any 
dyfpeptic fymptoms, every one will readily allow this to 
be a difeafe widely different from both dyfpepfia and hy- 
pochondriafis, and it is what I would flridlly name Mel- 
ancholia. 

MDLXXxviii. In this there feems little diiEculty ; but 
as an exquifitely melancholic temperament may induce 
a torpor and flownefs in the action of the flomach, fo it 
generally produces fome dyfpeptic fymptoms, and from 
thence there may be fome difficulty in diftinguiftiing fuch 
a cafe from hypochondriafis. But I would maintain, 
however, that when the characters of the temperament 
are ftrongly marked, and more particularly when the 
falfe imagination turns upon other fubjecls than that of 
health ; or when, though relative to the perfon's own 
body, it is of a groundlefs and abfurd kind ; then, not- 
withflanding the appearance of fome dyfpeptic fymp- 
toms, the cafe is ftill to be confidered as that of a melan- 
cholia, rather than a hypochondriafis. 

MDLxxxix. The difeafe of melancholia, therefore, 
manifeftly depends upon the general temperment of the 
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body : and although, in many perfons, this temperament 
is not attended with any morbid affection either of mind 
or body ; yet when it becomes exquifitely formed, and 
is in a high degree, it may become a difeafe affecting 
both, and particularly the mind. It will therefore be 
proper to conlider in what this melancholic tempera- 
ment efpecially confifts : and to this purpofe, it may be 
obferved, that in it there is a degree of torpor in the 
^motion of the nervous power, both with refped to fen- 
fation and volition ; that there is a general rigidity of 
the fimple folids ; and that the balance of the fanguifer- 
ous fyftem is upon the fide of the veins. But all thefe 
circumftances are the directly oppolite of thofe of the 
fanguine temperament j and muft therefore alfo produce 
an oppofite ftate of mind. 

MDXC. It is this ftate of the mind, and the ftate of 
the brain correfponding to it, that is the chief object of 
our prefcnt confideration. But what that ftate of the 
brain is will be fuppofed to be difiicult to explain ; and 
it may perhaps feem rafli in me to attempt it. 

I will however, venture to fay, that it is probable the 
melancholic temperament of mind depends upon a drier 
^and firmer texture in the medullary fubftance of the 
brain ; and that this perhaps proceeds from, a certain 
want of fluid in that fubftance, which appears from its 
being of a lefler fpecific gravity than ufuai. That this 
ftate of the brain in melancholia^oes actually exift, I con. 
c\\xde,Jir/l, from the general rigidity of the whole habit ; 
2.nd,feco?idly, from diiTections, Ihowing fuch a ftate of the 
brain to have taken place in mania, which is often no 
other than a higher degree of melancholia. It does not 
appear to me any ways difHcult to fuppofe, that the fame 
ftate of the brain may in a moderate degree give melan. 
cholia, and in a higher that mania which m.elanchoha fo 
often pafTes into j efpecially if I fliall be allowed further 
to fuppofe, that either a greater degree of firmnefs in 
the fubftance of the brain may render it fufceptible of a 
higher degree of excitement, or that one portion of the 
brain may be liable to acquire a greater firmnefs than 
others, and confequently give occafion to that ineqality 
of excitement, upon wkich m.ania fo much depends. 
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MDXCi. I have thus endeavored to deliver what ap- 
pears to me moft probable with refpecl to the proximate 
caufe of melancholia ; and although the matter fliould 
in fome refpecls remain doubtful, I am well pcrfuaded 
that thefe obfervations may often be employed to direct 
our pradice in this difeafc, as I fliall now endeavor to 
Ihow. 

MDxcii. In moll of the inftances of melancholia, the 
mind is to be managed very much in the fame manner 
as 1 have advifed above with regard to hypochondriafis ; 
but as in the cafe of proper melancholia, there is com- 
monly a falfe imagination or judgment appearing as a 
partial infanity, it may be further necelTary in fuch cafes 
to employ fome artifices for correcting fuch imagination 
or judgment. 

MDXciii. The various remedies for relieving the dyfl 
peptic fymptoms which aUvays attend hypochondriafii 
will feldom be either requifite or proper in melancholia. 

There is only one of the dyfpeptic fymptoms, which, 
though there fhould be no other, is very conftantly pref- 
ent in melancholia, and that is coftivenefs. This it is al- 
ways proper and even neceffary to remove ; and I be- 
lieve it is upon this account that the ufe of purgatives 
has been found fo often ufeful in melancholia. Wheth- 
er there be any purgatives peculiarly proper in this cafe, 
I dare not pofitively determine ; but with refpect to the 
choice of purgatives in %rielancholia, I am of the fame'o- 
pinion that I delivered above on this fame fubject with 
refped to mania. 

MDXciv. With refpecl to other remedies, I judge 
that blood letting will more feldom be proper in melan- 
cholia than in mania ; but how far it may be in any cafe 
proper, muft be determined by the fame confiderations 
as in the cafe of mania. 

MDXCV. The cold bathing that I judged to be fo very 
ufeful in feveral cafes of infanity, is, I believe, in melan- 
cholia, hardly ever fit to be admitted ; at leaft while 
this is purely a partial affection, and without any marks 
of violent excitement. On the contrary, upon account 
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of the general rigidity prevailing in melancholia, it is 
probable that warm bathing may be often ufeful. 

MDXcvi. With refpect to opiates which I have fup- 
pofed might often be ufeful in cafes of mania, I believe 
they can feldom be properly employed in the partial in- 
fanities of the melanchoHc, except in certain inftances of 
violent excitement, when the melancholia approaches 
nearly to the ftate of mania. 

MDxcvii. In fuch cafes of melancholia approaching to 
a ftate of mania, a low diet may fometimes be neceflary ; 
but as the employing a low diet almoft unavoidably 
leads to the ufe of vegetable food, and as this in every 
torpid ftate of the ftomach is ready to produce fome dyf- 
peptic fymptoms, fuch vegetable food ought, in moder- 
ate cafes of melanchoUa, to be ufed with fome caution. 

Though exercife, as a tonic power, is not proper ei-> 
ther in hypochondriafis or melancholia ; yet, with ref- 
pecl to its effects upon the mind, it may be extremely 
ufeful in both, and in melancholia is to be employed in 
the fame manner that I have advifed above in the cafe 
of hypochondriafis. 

MDXcviii. Having now delivered my doctrine with 
rcfped to the chief forms of infanity, I fliould in the 
next place proceed to confider the other genera of A- 
mentia* and Oneirodyniaf, which in the Nofology I 
have arranged under the order of Vefaniae ; but as I 
cannot pretend to throw much light upon thefe fubjecls 
and as they are feldom the objeds of practice, I think it 
allowable for me to pafs them over at prefent ; and the 
particular circumftances of this work in fome meafure 
requires that I Ihould do fo. 

* Weaknefs of the judgment, whereby the relations of things are either not 
perceived or not remembered. Syn. No/. 
f The imagination, during ileep, unuiually aftive or troublefom. Sjn. N$f. 
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CACHEXIES*. 



INTRODUCTION. 

MDXcix. Under this title Ipropofe toeftablifh 
a clafs of difeafes, which confift in a depraved ftate of 
the whole, or of a confiderable part of the habit of the 
body, without any primary pyrexia or neurofis combin- 
ed with that ftate. 

MDC. The term Cachexy has been employed by Linnae- 
us and Sagar, as it had been formerly by other authors, 
for the name of a particular difeafe ; but the difeafe to 
which thefe authors have affixed it, comes more properly 
under another appellation ; and the term of Cachexy is 
more juftly employed by Sauvages and Sagar for the 
name of a clafs. In this I have follov/ed the Jaft men- 
tioned Nofologift, though I find it difficult to give fuch a 
character of the clafs as will clearly apply to all the fpe- 
cies I have comprehended under it. This difficulty 
would be ftill greater, if in the clafs I have eftablifhed un- 
der the title oi Cachexies, I were to comprehend all the 
difeafes that thofe other nofologifts have done ; but I 
am willing to be thought deficient rather than very incor- 

* Depraved habit of the whole, or great part of the body, without primary 
pyrexia or neuroJis. 5)7. No/. 
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ted:. Thofe difficulties, however, which ftill remain in 
methodical nofology, muft not afteft us much in a trea- 
tife of pradice. If I can here properly diflinguifli and 
defcribe the feveral fpecies that truly and moft common- 
ly exift, I ftiallbe the lefs concerned about the accuracy 
of my general claflification : though at the fame time 
this 1 think, is always to be attempted ; and 1 fliall purfue 
it 2f swell as lean. 



BOOK I. 

OF EMACIATIONS*. 



MDCi. JlLmaciation, OF a confiderable dim- 
inution of the bulk or plumpnefs of the whole body, is 
for the moft part only a fymptom of difeafe, and very 
feldom to be confidered as a primary and idiopathic af- 
feclion. Upon this account, according to my general 
plan, fuch a fymptom might perhaps have been omitted 
in the Methodical Nofology ; but both the uncertainty 
of concluding it to be always fymptomatic, and the con- 
fiftency of fyftem, made me introduce into the Nofology 
as others had done, an order under the title of Mar cores ; 
and this renders it requifite now to take fome notice of 
fuch difeafes. 

MDCii. Upon this occalion, therefore, 1 hope it may 
be ufeful to inveftigate the feveral caufes of emaciation 
in all the different cafes of difeafe in which it appears. 
And this I attempt, as the fureft means of determining 
how far it is a primary, or a fymptomatic affedion only ; 
and even in the latter view, the inveftigation may be 
attended with fome advantage. 

MDCiii. The caufes of emaciation may, I apprehend 
be referred to two general heads ; that is, either to a 
general deficiency of fluid in the vefiels of the body, or 
to the particular deficiency of the oil in the cellular 
texture of it. Thefe caufes are frequently combined to- 
gether 5 but it will be proper, in the firft place, to confid- 
er them feparately. 

* Wafting of the whole body. Sj>n. N(^. 
N N 
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MDCiv. As a great part of the body of animals i* 
made up of veffels filled with fluids, the bulk of the 
whole muft depend very much on the fize of thefe vef- 
fels, and the quantity of fluids prcfcnt in them : and it 
will therefore be fufliciently obvious, that a deficiency of 
the fluids in thefe veflels muft, according to its degree, 
occafion a proportionate diminution of the bulk of the 
whole body. This however will appear ftiU more clear- 
ly, from confidering that in the living and found body, 
the veflels every where feem to be preternaturally dif- 
tendedbythe quantity of fluids prefent in them ; but 
being at the fame time elaftic, and conftantly endeavor- 
ing to contrad thenifelves, they muft, on the withdraw- 
ing of the diftending force, or in other words, upon a 
diminution of the cjuantity of fluids, be in proportion 
contracted and diminiflied in their fize : And it may be 
further obfervecl, that as each part of the vafcular fyftem 
communicates with every other part of it ; fo every de- 
gree of diminution of the quantity of fluid in any one 
part, muft in proportion diminifli the bulk of the vafcu- 
lar fyftem, and confequently of the whole body. 

MDCV. The diminution and deficiency of the fluids 
may be occafioned by difterent caufes : fuch as, firft, by 
a due quantity of aliments not being taken in ; or by 
the aliment taken in, not being of a fufliciently nutri- 
tious quality. Of the want of a due quantity of aliment 
not being taken into the body, there is an inftance in 
the Atrophia laEiantium Sauvagefii, fpecies 3. and many 
other examples have occurred of emaciation from want 
of food, occafioned by poverty, and other accidental 
capfes. 

With rcfpecl: to the quality of food, I apprehend it a- 
rifes from the want of nutritious matter in the food 
employed, that perfons living very entirely on vegetables 
are feldom of a plump and fucculent habit. ^ 

MDCvi. A fecond caufe of the deficiency of fluids 
may be, the aUments taken in not being conveyed to the 
blood veflels. This may occur from a perfon's being af- 
fected with a frequent vomiting j which,, rejecting the 
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food foon after it had been taken in, muft prevent the 
neceflary lupply of fluids to the blood vefTels. 

Another caufe, frequently interrupting the convey- 
ance of the alimentary matter into the blood veflels, is 
an obftru^tion of the conglobate or lymphatic glands of 
the mefentery, through which the chyle muft neceffari- 
ly pafs to the thoracic duft. Many inftances of emacia- 
tion, feemingly depending upon this caufe, have been 
obferved by phyficians, in perfons of all ages, but efpe- 
cially in the young. It has alfo been remarked, that 
fuch cafes have moft frequently occurred in fcrophulous 
perfons, in whom the mefenteric glands are commonly 
affected with tumor or obftrudion, and in whom, gene- 
rally at the fame time, fcrophula appears externally. 
Hence the Tabes fcrophuiofa Synop. Nofolog. vol. ii. p. 266.: 
And under thefe I have put as fynonimes Tabes glandula- 
ris, fp. 10. J Tabes nie/enterica, fp. 9. j Scrophula mefente- 
rica, fp. 4. ; Atrophia infantilis, fp. 1 3. ; Atrophia rachiti- 
ca. fp, 8 ; Tabes rachialgica, fp. iQ. At the fame time, I 
have frequently found the cafe occurring in perfons wlio 
did not Ihow any external appearance of fcrophula, but 
in whom the mefenteric obilruclion was afterwards dif- 
covered by diffeclion. Such alfo I fuppofe to have been 
the cafe, in the difeafe frequently mentioned by authors 
under the title of the Atrophia infantunu This has re- 
ceived its name from the time of Hfe at which it gener- 
ally appears ; but I have met with inftances of it at four- 
teen years of age, afcertained by difledlion. In feveral 
fuch cafes which I have feen, the patients v.'ere without 
any fcrophulous appearances at the time, or at any peri- 
od of their lives before. 

In the cafe of phthifical perfons, I ftiall hereafter men- 
tion another caufe of their emaciation ; but it is probable 
that an obftruclion of the mefenteric glands which fo 
frequently happens in fuch perfons, concurs very power- 
fully in producing the emaciation that takes place. 

Although a fcrophulous taint may be the moft frequent 
caufe of mefenteric obftrudions, it is fufFiciently probable 
that other kinds of acrimony may produce the fame, 
and the emaciation that follows, 
2 
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It may perhaps be fuppofed, that the interruption of 
the chyle's palling into the blood veffels may be fome- 
times owing to a fault of the abforbents on the inter- 
nal furface of the inteflines. This, however cannot be 
readily afcertained : but the interruption of the chyle's 
palling into the blood velTels may certainly be owing to 
a rupture of the thoracic duct; which when it does not 
prove foon fatal, by occalioning a hydrothorax, muft in 
a fhort time produce a general emaciation. 

MDCVii. A third caufe of the deficiency of the fluids 
may be a fault in the organs of digeftion, as not duly 
converting the aliment into a chyle fit to form in the 
blood vcfi'els a proper nutritious matter. It is not, 
however, eafy to afcertain the cafes of emaciation 
which are to be attributed to this caufe ; but I appre* 
hend that the emaciation which attends long fubfifting 
cafes of dyfpepfia, or of hypochondriafis, is to be explain- 
ed chiefly in this way. It is this which I have placed in 
the Nofology under the title of the Atrophia deh'ilium ; and 
of which the Atrophia nervofa, Sauv. fp. 1. is a proper in- 
llance, and therefore put there as a fynonime. But the 
other titles of Atrophia lateralis^ Sauv. fp. 1 ,5. and Aire- 
phia fenilis, Sauv. fp. 1 J . are not fo properly put there, 
as they muft be explained in a difi'erent manner. 

MDCviii. A fourth caufe of a deficiency of the fluids 
in the body, may be excellive evacuations made from it 
by different outlets ; and Sauvages has properly enumer- 
ated the following fpecies, which we have put as fynon- 
imes under the title of Atrophia inanitorum ; as. Tabes 
jiutricum, fp. 4. Atrophia nutricvfn^ fp. 5. Atrophia a leu- 
corrh^.a, fp. 4. Atrophia ah alvijiuxu, fp. 6. Atrophia a 
piyalifmo, fp. 7. and, laftly. the Tabes a fanguifiuxu ; 
which, it is to be obferved, may arife not only from 
fpontaneous hemorrhagies or accidental wounds, but al- 
fo from blood lettings in too large a quantity, and too. 
frequently repeated. 

Upon this fubjed it feem.s proper to obferve, that a 
meagre habit of body frequently depends upon a full 
perfpiration being conflantly kept up, though at the 
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fame time a large quantity of nutritious aliment is reg- 
ularly taken in. 

MDCix. Befides this deficiency of fluids from evacua- 
tions by which they are carried entirely out of the body, 
there may be a deficiency of fluid and emaciation in a 
confiderable part of the body, by the fluids being drawn 
into one part, or collefied into one cavity ; and of this 
we have an inflance in the Tabes a hydrope., Sauv. fp. 5. 

MDcx. In the Methodical Nofology, among the other 
fynonimes of the Atrophia, inanitorwn I have fet down 
the Tabes dorfalis j but whether properly or not, I at 
prefent very much doubt. In the evacuation confidered 
as the caufe of this tabes, as the quantity evacuated is 
never fo great as to account /or a general deficiency of flu- 
ids in the body, we muft feek for another explanation of 
it. And whether the effeds of the evacuation may be 
accounted for, either from the quality of the fluid evac- 
vated, or from the Angularly enervating pleafure at- 
tending the evacuation, or from the evacuation's taking 
off the tenfion of parts, the tenfion of which has a Angu- 
lar power in fupporting the tenfion and vigor of the 
whole body, I cannot pofitively determine ; but I appre- 
hend that upon one or other of thefe fuppofitions the 
emaciation attending ^he tabes dorfalis muft be account- 
ed for J and therefore that it is to be confidered as an 
inftance of the Atrophia debilium, rather than of the Atro- 
phia inanitorum. 

MDCxi. A fifth caufe of a deficiency of fluids and of e- 
maciations in the whole or in a particular part of the bo- 
dy, may be the concretion of the fmali vefTels, either not 
admitting of fluids, or of the fame proportion as before ; 
and this feems to me to be the cafe in the Atrophia feni- 
lis, Sauv. fp. 2. Or it may be a palfy of the larger trunks 
of the arteries rendering them unfit to propel the blood 
into the fmaller veffels '; as is frequently the cafe of par- 
alytic limbs, in which the arteries arc affefted as well as 
the mufcles. The Atrophia lateralis^ Sauv. fp. 15, feems 
to be of this nature. 

MDCX II. A fecond general head of the caufes of ema- 
elation, I have mentioned in mdcii. to be a deficiency 
3 
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of oil. The extent and quantity of the cellular texture 
in every part of the body, and therefore how confidera- 
ble a part it makes in the bulk of the whole is now well 
known. But this fubftance in different circumftances, is 
more or lefs filled with an oily matter ; and therefore 
the bulk of it, and in a great meafure that of the whole 
body, muft be greater or lefs according as this fubftance 
is more or lefs filled in that manner. The deficiency of 
fluids, for a reafon to be immediately explained, is gen- 
erally accompanied with a deficiency of oil ; but phyfi- 
cians have commonly attended more to the latter caufe 
of emaciation than to the other, that being ufually the 
moft evident ; and I fhall now endeavor to aflign the 
feveral caufes of the deficiency of oil as it occurs upon 
different occafions. 

MDcxiii. The bufinefs of fecretion in the human body 
is in general little underftood, and in noinftance lefs fo 
than in that ofthefecretion^of oil from blood, which does 
not appear previoufly to have contained it. It is poffi- 
ble, therefore, that our theory of the deficiency of oil 
may be in feveral refpecls imperfeft ; but there are cer- 
tain facts that may in the mean time apply to the prefent 
purpofe. 

MDCxiv. Firft, it is probable, that a deficiency of oil 
may be owing to a ftate of the blood in animal bodies 
lefs fitted to afford a fecretion of oil, and confequently to 
fupply the wafte of it that is conftantly made. This 
{late of the blood muft efpecially depend upon the ftate 
of the aliments taken in, as containing lefs of oil or oily 
matter. From many obfervations made, both with rci- 
pect to the human body and to that of other animals, it 
appears pretty clearly, that the aliments taken in by men 
and domeftic animals, according as they contain more 
of oil, are in general more nutritious, and in particular 
are better fitted to fill the cellular texture of their bodies 
with oil. I might illuftrate this, by a minute and par- 
ticular confideration of the difference of alimentary mat- 
ters employed ; but it will be enough to give two inftan- 
ces. The one is, that the herbaceous part of vegetables, 
does not fatten animals, fo much as the feeds of vegeta- 
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bles, which manifeftly contain in any given weight a 
greater proportion of oil ; and a fecond inflance is, that 
in general vegetable aliments do not fatten men fo much 
as animal food, which generally contains a larger propor- 
tion of oil. 

It will be obvious, that upon the fame principles a want 
of food, or a lefs nutritious food, may not only occafion 
a general deficiency of fluids (mdciv.), but muft alfo 
aftbrd lefs oil, to be poured into the cellular texture. In 
fuch cafes, therefore, the emaciation produced, is to be 
attributed to both thefe general caufes. 

MDcxv. A fecond cafe of the deficiency of oil may be 
axplained in this manner. It is pretty manifeft, that the 
oil of the blood is fecreted and depofited in the cellular 
texture in greater or leffer quantity, according as the 
circulation of the blood is fafter or flower ; and there- 
fore that exercife which hafl:ens the circulation of the 
blood is a frequent caufe of emaciation. Exercife pro- 
duces this effe<fl in two ways, ifl:. By increafing the 
perfpiration, and thereby carrying ofl'a greater quantity 
of the nutritious matter, it leaves lefs of it to be depofit- 
ed in the cellurly texture ; thereby not only preventing 
an accumulation of fluids, but, as 1 have faid above, 
caufing a general deficiency of thefe which muft: alfo 
caufe a deficiency of oil in the cellular texture. 2dly, 
It is well known, that the oil depofited in the cellular 
texture is upon many occafions, and for various pur- 
pofes of the economy, again abforbed, and mixed or dif- 
fufed in the mafs of blood, to be from thence perhaps car- 
ried entirely out of the body by the feveral excretions. 
Now, among other pnrpofes of the accumulation and re- 
abforption of oil, this feems to be one, that the oil is 
requifite to the proper aftion of the moving fibres in 
every part of the body ; and therefore that nature has 
provided for an abforption of oil to be made according 
as the action of the moving fibres may demand it. It 
will thus be obvious, that the exercife of the mufcular 
and moving fibres every where, muft occafion an abforp- 
tion of oil ; and confequently that fuch exercife not on- 
ly prevents the fecretion of oil, as has been already faid, 
4 
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but may alfo caufe a deficiency of it, by occafioning an 
abforption of what had been depofited ; and in this 
way, perhaps efpecially, does it produce emaciation. 

MDCxvi- A third cafe of the deficiency of oil may oc- 
cur from the following caufe. It is probable, that one 
purpofe of the accumulation of oil in the cellular tex- 
ture of animals is, that it may, upon occafion, be again 
abforbed from thence, and carried into the mafs of 
blood, for the purpofe of inveloping and correcting any 
tinufual acrimony arifing and exifting in the ftate of 
the fluids. Thus, in moft inftances in which we can 
difcern an acrid ftate of the fluids, as in fcurvy, cancer, 
fyphilis,poifons, and feveral other difeafes, we find at the 
fame time a deficiency of oil and an emaciation take 
place ; which, in my apprehenfion, muft be attributed 
to the abforption of oil, which the prefence of acrimony 
in the body excites. 

It is not unlikely that certain poifons introduced in- 
to the body, may fubfift there ; and, giving occafion to 
an abforption of oil, may lay a foundation for the Tabes 
a veneno, Sauv. fp. 17. 

MDcxvii. A fourth cafe of emaciation, and which I 
would attribute to a fudden and confiderable abforption 
of oil from the cellular texture, is that of fever, which fo 
generally produces emaciation. This may perhaps be in 
part attributed to the incrcafed perfpiration, and there- 
fore to the general deficiency of fluids that may be fup- 
pofed to take place : but whatever (hare that may have 
in producing the eflecl, we can, from the evident 
Ihrinking and diminution of the cellular fubftance, where 
ever it falls under our obfervation, certainly conclude, 
that there has been a very confiderable abforption of the 
oil which had been before dcpv)fited in that fubftance. 
This explanation is rendered the more probable from 
this, that Ifuppofe the abforption mentioned is necefla- 
rily made for the purpofe of inveloping or correding 
an acrimony, which manifeftly does in many, and may 
be fufpected to arifc in all cafes of fever. ""J'he n.oft re- 
markable inftance of emaciation occiiring in fevers, is 
that which appears in the cafe of heflic fevers. Here 
the emaciation may be attributed to the profufe fweat- 
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ings that commonly attend the difeafe : but there is 
much reafon to believe, that an acrimony alfo is pref- 
ent in the blood, which, even in the beginning of the 
difeafe, prevents the fecretion and accumulation of oil ; 
and in the more advanced ftates of it, muft occafion a 
more conliderable abforption of it ; which, from the 
flirinking of the cellular fubftance, feems to go farther 
than in almoft any other inftance. 

Upon the fubje(fl: of emaciations from a deficiency of 
fluids, it may be obferved, that every incrcafed evacua- 
tion excites an abforption from other parts, and particu- 
larly from the cellular texture ; and ikt is therefore proba- 
ble, that a deficiency of fluids, from increafed evacua- 
tions, produces an emaciation, not only by the wafte of 
the fluids in the vafcular fyftem, but alfo by occafioning 
a confiderable abforption from the cellular texture. 

MDcxviii. I have thus endeavored to explain the fev- 
eral cafes and caufes of emaciation ; but I could not 
profecute the confideration of thefe here in the order 
they are fet down in the Methodical Nofology. In that 
work I was engaged chiefly in arranging the fpeciesof 
Sauvages ; but it is my opinion now, that the arrange- 
ment there given is erroneous, in both combining and fep- 
arating fpecies improperly : and it fcems to me more prop- 
er here to take notice ofdifeafes, and put them to togeth- 
er, according to the affinity of their nature, rather than 
by that of their external appearances. I doubt, if even the 
diftinftion of the Tabes and Atrophia, attempted in the 
Nofology, will properly apply ; as I think there are cer- 
tain difeafes of the fame nature, which fometimes appear 
with, and fometimes without fever. 

MDCXix. After having confidered the various cafes of 
emaciations, I fliould perhaps treat of their cure : but it 
will readily appear, that the greater part of the cafes a- 
bove mentioned, are purely fymptomatic,and confequcnt- 
!y that the cure of them muft be that of the primary dif- 
eafes upon which they depend. Of thofe cafes that can 
any ways be confidered as idiopathic, it will appear that 
they are to be cured entirely by removing the remote 
caufes ; the means of accomplifliing v/hich muft be fuf- 
ficiently obvious. 
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OF INIUMESCENTIvE*. 



OR 



GENERAL SWELLINGS, 



INTRODUCTION, 



MDCxx. 1 HE fwellings to be treated of In 
this place, are thofe which extend over the whole, or a 
great part of the body ; or fuch at leaft, as, though of 
fmall extent, are however of the fame nature with thofe 
that are more generally extended. 

The fwellms^s comprehended under this artificial or- 
der, are hardly to be diftinguifhed from one another, 
otherwifc than by the matter they contain or confift of : 
and, in this view, I have divided the order into four fec- 
tions, as the fwelling happens to contain, \Jl^ Oil ; 2^, 
Air ; ?>d, A watery fluid ; or, 4/Z>, As the increafcd 
bulk depends upon the enlargement of the whole fub- 
ilance of certain parts, and particularly of one or more 
of the abdominal vifcera. 

* jExternal fwelling of the whole or great part of the body. Syn. No/. 
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C PI A P. I. 

OF ADIPOSE SWELLINGS. * 

MDcxxi. 1 HE only difeafe to be mentioReJ 
in this chapter, I have, with other Nofologifts, named 
Polyfarcia ; and in EngUfli it may be named Corpulency, 
or, more ftrictly, Obefity ; as it is placed here upon the 
common fuppofition of its depending chiefly upon the in- 
creafe of oil in the cellular texture of the body. This 
corpulency, or obefity, is in very different degrees in 
different perfons, and is often confiderable without be- 
ing confidered as a difeafe. There is, however, a certain 
degree of it, which will be generally allowed to be a dif- 
eafe ; as, for example, when it renders perfons, from a 
difficult refpiration, uneafy in themfelves, and, from the 
inability of exercife, unfit for difcharging the duties of 
life to others : and, for that reafon, 1 have given fuch a 
difeafe a place here. Many phyficians have confidered it 
as an object of practice, and as giving, even'in no very 
high degree, a difpofition to many difeafes ; I am of o- 
pinion, that it fhould be an obje6t of pradicc more fre- 
quently than it has been, and therefore that it merits 
our confideration here. 

MDCxxii. It may perhaps be alleged, that I have not 
been fufficiently correct, in putting the difeafe of corpu- 
lency as an intumcfcentia pinguedino£i, and therefore 
implying its being an increafe of the bulk of the body^ 
from an accumulation of oil in the cellular texture only, 
I am aware of this objedion : and, as 1 have already faid 
that emaciation (mdcii.) depends either upon a general 
deficiency of fluids in the vafcular fyflem, or upon a dc- 
liciency of oil in the cellular texture ; fo I fliould per- 
haps have obfervcd farther, that the corpulency, or gen- 
eralfulnefs of the body, may depend upon the fulnefs of the 
vafcular fyftem as well as upon that of the cellular tex- 
ture. This is true j and for the fame reafons I ought, 

* Swelling ofthebodyfro.Ti fat. Syn. Xc/. 
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perhaps, after Linnaeus and Sagar, to have fet down 
plethora as a particular difeafe, and as an inftance o£ 
morbid intumefcence. I have, however, avoided this, 
as Sauvages and Vogel have done ; becaufe I apprehend 
that plethora is to be confidered as a ftate of tempera- 
ment only, which may indeed difpofe to difeafe : but 
not as a difeafe in itfelf, unlefs, in the language of 
the Stahlians, it be a plethora commota, when it produ- 
ces a difeafe accompanied with particular fymptoms, 
which give occafion to its being diftinguiflied by a dif- 
ferent appellation. Further, it appears to me, that the 
fymptoms which Linnaeus, and more particularly thofe 
which Sagar employs in the character of plethora, never 
do occur but when the intumefcentia pinguedinofa has 
a great Ihare in producing them. It is, however, very 
neceflary to obferve here, that plethora and obefity are 
generally combined together ; and that in fome cafes of 
corpulency, it may be difficult to determine which of the 
caufes has the greateft fliare in producing it. It is in- 
deed very poflible, that a plethora may occur without 
great obefity ; but I apprehend, that obefity never hap. 
pens to a confiderable degree, without producing a pleth- 
ora adfpatium in a great part of the fyftem of the aorta, 
and therefore a pkthoira ad molem in the lungs, and in the 
veffels of the brain. 

MDCXxiii. In attempting the cure of polyfarcia, I am 
of opinion, that the conjunction of plethora and obefity, 
in the manner juft now mentioned, fhould be conftantly 
attended to ; and when the morbid effeds of the pleth- 
oric habit are threatened, either in the head or lungs, 
that blood letting is to be pra6lifed : but, at the fame 
time, it is to be obferved, that pcrfons of much obefity. 
do not bear blood letting w^ell ; and, when the circum- 
liances I have mentioned do not immediately require it, 
the practice, upon account of obefity, alone, is hardly ev- 
er to be employed. The fame remark is to be made, 
with refpeft to any other evacuations that may be pro- 
pofed for the care of corpulency ; for, without the other 
means i am to mention, they can give but a very imper- 
fect relief ; and, in fo far as they either empty or weak- 
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eii the fyftem, they may favor the return of plethora, 
and the increafe of obeflty. 

MBcxxiv. Polyfarcia,or corpulency, whether it depend 
upon plethora or obefity, whenever it can either be 
confidered as a difeafe, or threatens to induce one, is to 
be cured, or the effects of it are to be obviated, by diet 
and exercife. The diet muft be fparing ; or rather, 
what is more admiflible, it muft be fuch as affords little 
nutritious matter. It muft, therefore, be chiefly, or al- 
moft only, of vegetable matter, and at the very utmoft 
of milk. Such a diet fliould be employed, and general- 
ly ought to precede exercife : for obefity does not eafi- 
ly admit of bodily exercife ; which is, however, the on- 
ly mode that can be very effedlual. Such, indeed, in 
many cafes, may feem difficult to be admitted ; but I 
am of opinion, that even the moft corpulent may be 
brought to bear it, by at firft attempting it very 
moderately, and increafing it by degrees very flowly, 
but at the fame time perfifting in fuch attempts with 
great conftancy, 

MDcxxv. As thefe, though the only effectual meafures, 
are often difficult to be admitted or carried into execu- 
tion, fomc other means have been thought of and em- 
ployed for reducing corpulency. Thefe, if I miftake 
not, have all been certain methods of inducing a faline 
ftate in the mafs of blood ; for fuch I fuppofe to be the 
effects of vinegar and of foap, which have been propofed. 
The htter, I believe, hardly psffes into the blood vcffels, 
without being refolved and formed into a neutral fait, 
with the acid which it meets with in the ftomach. How 
well acrid and faline fubftances are fitted to diminifti obe- 
fity, may appear from what has been faid abc^ve in moc- 
XV. What effects vinegar, foap, or other fubilances em- 
ployed, have had in reducing corpulency, there have 
not proper opportunities of obferving occurred to me : 
but I am well perfuaded, that the induci.ng a f iline and 
acrid ftate of the blood, may have worfe confequences. 
than the corpulency it was intended to corret^t ; and 
that no perfon fliould 'hazard thefe, while he may have 
recourfe to the more fafe and certain means oi*^ abitinence 
and exercife. 
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CHAP. II. 

OF FLA.TULENT SWELLINGS. 

MDcxxvi. J HE cellular texture of the hu- 
man body very readily admits of air, and allows the fame 
to pafs from any one to every other part of it. Hence 
Emphyfemata . have often appeared from air collefted 
in the cellular texture under the fkin, and in feveral other 
parts of the body. The flatulent fwellings under the fkin, 
have indeed raoft commonly appeared in confequence of 
air immediately introduced from without : but in fome 
inftances of flatulent fwellings, efpecially, thofe of the 
internal parts not communicating with the alimentary 
canal, fuch an introdu6lion cannot be perceived orfuppof. 
ed ; and therefore in thefe cafes, fome other caufe of the 
production and colledion of air muft be looked for, 
though it is often not to be clearly afcertained. 

In every folid, as well as every fluid fubflance which 
makes a part of the human body, there is a confiderable 
quantity of air in a fixed ftate, which may be again re- 
ttored to its elafl;ic ftate, and feparated from thofe fub- 
fiances, by the power of heat, putrefaction, and perhaps 
other caufes : but which of thefe may have produced the 
feveral inftances of pneumatofis and flatulent fwellings 
that have been recorded by authors, I cannot pretend to 
afcertain. Indeed, upon account of thefe difficulties, I 
cannot proceed with any clearnefs on the general fubjeCt 
of pneumatoiis* ; and, therefore, with regard to flatu- 
lent fwellings, I find it neceflary to confine myfelf to the 
confideration of thofe of the abdominal region alone j 
which 1 fliall now treat of under the general name of 
Tympanites!. 

* Tenfe elaftic fuelling of the body, crackling from pi eflure. Syn. No/. 

f A. tenfe, elaftic, and fonorous fwelliDg of the abdomen; conftivenefs ; 
emaciation of other parts. 

Spec. I. Tyropzn'iles r intejlinalis ), accompanied with a fwelling of 
the abdomen, often unequal, and a frequent cxpulfion of air, alleviating the 

renfion and pa^n. 
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MDcxxvii. The tympanites is a fwellingof the abdo- 
liien ; in which the teguments appear to be much flretch- 
ed by Ibme diftending power within, and equally ftretch- 
ed in every pofture of the body. The fwelling does not 
readily yield to any preflure ; and in fo far as it does, 
very quickly recovers its former flate upon the preflure 
being removed. Being ftruck, it gives a found like a 
drum, or other ftretched animal membranes. No fluc- 
tuation within is to be perceived ; and the whole feels 
lefs weighty than might be expected from its bulk. The 
uneafinefs of the dilleniion is commonly reheved by the 
difcharge of air from the alimentary canal, either up- 
wards or downwards. 

MDcxxviii. Thefe are the characters by which the 
tympanites may be diftinguifhed from the afcites or 
phyfconia ; and many experiments fliow, that the tym- 
panites always depends upon a preternatural collection 
of air, fomewhere within the tegumentt: of the abdomen: 
but the feat of the air is in different cafes fomewhat differ- 
ent ; and this produces the different fpecies of the difeafe. 

One fpecies is, when the air collected, is entirely con- 
fined within the cavity of the alimentary canal, and 
chiefly in that of the inteftines. This fpecies, therefore, 
is named the Tympanites i?2te/li?2alis, Sauv. fp. 1. It is, of 
all others, the moil common : and to it efpecially belong 
the characters given above. 

A fecond fpecies is, when the air collected, is not en- 
tirely confined to the cavity of the inteftines, but is alfo 
prefent between their coats ; and fuch is that which 
is named by Sauvages Tympanites enter ophyfodes, Sauv. 
fp. 3. This has certainly been a rare occurrence ; and 
has probably occurred only in confequence of the tympa- 
nites ititejiinalis, by the air efcaping from the cavity of the 
inteftines into the interftices of the coats. It is, howev- 
er, poffible, that an erofion of the internal coat of the in- 
teftines may give occafion to the air, fo conftantly pref- 
ent in their cavity, to elcape into the interftices of their 

Spec. a. Tympanites (abdominaIisJ,2A^enitd with a more diftinft found, 
and a more equal fwelling ; the air is lefs frequently expelleJ, and gives lefs 
relief. Sjin. Nof. 
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coats, though in the whole of their cavity there has been 
no previous accumulation. 

A third fpecies is, when the air is colleded in the fac 
of the peritonasuui, or what is commonly called the cav- 
ity of the abdomen, that is, the fpace between the peri- 
tonasum and vifcera ; and then the difeafe is named 
Tympanites abdominalis^ Sauv. fp. 2. The exiftence of fuch 
a tympanites Vv^ithout any tympanites intejiinalis , has been 
difputed ; and it certainly has been a- rare occurrence : 
but from feveral diffeflions, it is unqueftionable that 
fuch a difeafe has fometimes truly occurred. 

A fourth fpecies of tympanites is, when xht tympanites 
intcjiinalis^ and abdo?ninaUs, are joined together, or take 
place at the fame time. With refped to this, it is prob- 
able that the tympanites iniejiinalis, is the primary difeafe ; 
and the other only a confequence of the air efcaping, by 
an erofion or rupture of the coats of the inteftines, from 
the cavity of thefe, into that of the abdomen. It is in- 
deed pollibie, that in confequence of erofion or rupture, 
the air which is fo conftantly prefent in the inteftinal ca- 
nal, may efcape from thence in fuch quantity into the 
cavity of the abdomen, as to give a tympanites abdominalis, 
whilil there was no previous confiderable accumulation 
of air in the inteftinal cavity itfelf j but I have not fadts 
to afcertain this matter properly. 

A fifth fpecies has alfo been enumerated. It is when a 
tympanites abdominalis, happens to be joined with the hy- 
drops ajciies ; and fuch a difeafe therefore is named by 
Sauvages Tympanites afciticus, Sauv. fp. 4. In moft cafes 
of tympanites, indeed, fome quantity of ferum has, 
upon diffeAion, been found in the fac of the perito- 
niEum ; but that is not enough to conftitute the 
fpecies now mentioned ; and when the collection of ferum 
is more confiderable, it is commonly where, both from 
the caufes which have preceded, and likewife from the 
fymptoms which attend, the afcites may be confidered as 
the primary difeafe ; and therefore that this combina- 
tion does not exhibit a proper fpecies of the tympan* 
ites. 
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MDCXXix. As this laft is not a proper fpecics, and as 
fome of the others are not only extremely rare, but even, 
when occurring, are neither primary, nor to be eafily 
diftinguifhed, nor, as confidered in themfelves, admit- 
ting of any cure, I fhall here take no further notice of 
them ; confining myfelf, in what follows, to the conlid- 
eration of the moft frequent cafe, and almoft the only 
object of practice, the tympamtes intejlinalis, 

MDCXXx. With refpeft to this, 1 cannot perceive that 
it arifes in any peculiar temperament, or depends upon 
any predifpolition, which can be difcerned. It occurs 
in either fex, at every age, and frequently in young 
perfons. 

MDCxxxi. Various remote caufes of it have been af- 
ligned : but many of thefe have not commonly the ef- 
fect of producing this difeafe ; and although fome of 
them have been truly antecedents of it, I can in few inr 
ftances difcover the manner in which they produce the 
difeafe, and therefore cannot certainly afcertain them to 
have been caufes of it. 

MDcxxxii. The phenomena of this difeafe in its fcv- 
eral ftagcs are the following. 

The tumor of the belly fometimes grows very quickly 
to a conliderable degree, and feldom in the flow manner 
the afcites commonly comes on. In fome cafes, howev- 
er, the tympanites comes on gradually, and is introduc- 
ed by an unufual flatulency of the ftomach and intef- 
tines, with frequent borborygmi, and an uncommonly 
frequent expullion of air upwards and downwards. 
This fl:ate is alfo frequently attended with colic pains, ef- 
pecially felt about the navel, and upon the fides towards 
the back ; but generally as the difeafe advances, thefe 
pains become lefs comfiderable- As the difeafe advances, 
there is a pretty confl;ant deflre to difcharge air, but it is 
accompliflied with difficulty ; and when obtained, al- 
though it give fome relief from the fenfe of diflenfion, 
this relief is commonly tranfient and of fliort^ duration. 
While the difeafe is coming on, fome inequality of tu- 
mor and tenfion may be perceived in diflerent parts of 
the belly ; but the diflenfion foon becomes equal over 

O o 
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the whole, and exhibits the phenomena mentioned in 
the charafter. Upon the firft coming on of the difeafe, 
as well as during its progrefs, the belly is bound, and the 
faeces difcharged are commonly hard and dry. The u. 
rine, at the beginning, is ufually very little changed in 
quantity or quaUty from its natural ftatc ; but as the dif- 
eafe continues, it is commonly changed in both refpe<fts, 
and at length fometimes ailrangury, and even an ifchu- 
ria, comes on. The difeafe has Teldom advanced far be- 
fore the appetite is much impaired, and digeftion ill per- 
formed ; and the whole body, except the belly, becomes 
confiderably emaciated. Together with thefe fymp- 
toms, a third and uneafy fenfe of heat at length come 
on, and a confiderable frequency of pulfe occurs, which 
continues throughout the courfe of the difeafe. When 
the tumor of the belly arifes to a confiderable bulk, the 
breathing becomes very difficult, with a frequent dry 
cough. With all thefe fymptoms the ftrength of the pa- 
tient declines ; and the febrile fymptoms daily increaf- 
ing, death at length enfues, fometimes probably in con- 
fequencc of a gangrene coming upon the intcftines. 

MDcxxxiii. The tympanites is comn.only of fome du» 
ration, and to be.reckoned a chronic difeafe. It is very 
feldom quickly fatal, except where fuchan affe<^ion fud- 
denly arifes in fevers. '1 o this Sauvages has properly 
given a different appellation,, that of Mcteorifmus ; and I 
judge it may always be confidered as a fymptomatic af- 
fection, entirely diftinclfrom the tympanites we are now 
confidering. 

MDC XXXIV. The tympanites is generally a fatal dif- 
eafe, feldom admitting of cure ; but what may be at- 
tempted in this way, 1 fliall try to point out, after I fliall 
have endeavored to explain the proximate caufe, which 
alone can lay the foundation of what may be rationally 
attempted towards its cure. 

MDcxxxv. To afccrtain the proximate caufe oftym- 
panities, is fomewhat diflicult. It has been fuppofcd in 
many cafes^ to be merely an uncommon quantity of air 
prefent in the alimentary canal, owing to the extricatio^ 
and detachment of a greater quantity of air than ufua) 
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from the alimentary matters taken in. Our vegetable 
aliments, I believe, always undergo fome degree of fer- 
mentation ; and in confequence, a quantity of air is ex- 
tricated and detached from them in the ftomach and in- 
teftincs : but it appears, that the mixture of the animal 
fluids which our aliments meet with in the alimentary 
canal, prevents the fame quantity of air from being de- 
tached from them that would have been in their fer- 
mentation without fuch mixture, and it is probable that 
the fame mixture contributes alfo to the reabforption of 
the air that had been before in fome meafure detached* 
The extrication, therefore, of an unufual quantity of air 
from the aliments, may, in certain circumftances, be fuch, 
perhaps, as to produce a tympanites ; fo that this difeafe 
may depend upon a fault of the digeftive fluids, whereby 
they are unfit to prevent the too copious extrication of 
air, and unfit alfo to occafion that reabforption of air 
which in found pcrfons commonly happen. An unufu^ 
al quantity of air in the alimentary canal, whether owing 
to the nature of the aliments taken in, or to the fault of 
the digeftive fluid, does certainly fometimes take place ; 
and may pofTibly have, and in fome meafure certainly 
has, a fhare in producing certain flatulent difordcrs of 
the alimentary canal ; but cannot be fuppofed to pro- 
duce the tympanites, which often occurs when no pre^ 
vious diforder had appeared in the fyflem. Even in 
thofc cafes of tympanites which are attended at their be- 
ginning with flatulent diforders in the whole of the ali- 
mentary canal, as we know that a firm tone of the intef- 
tines both moderates the extrication of air, and contri- 
butes to its reabforption or ready cxpulfion, fo the flatu- 
lent fymptoms which happen to appear at the coming on 
of a tympanites, are, in my opinion, to be referred to a 
lofs of tone in the mufcular fibres of the inteftines, rath- 
er than to any fault in the digeiHve fluids. ^ 

MDcxxxvi. Thefe, and other confiderations, lead me 
to conclude, that the chief part of the proximate caufe^ 
of tympanites, is a lofs of tone in the mufcular fibres of 
the inteftines. But further, as air of any kind accumu- 
lated in the cavity of the intefl:ines ihould, even by its 

2 
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own eiallicity, find its way either upwards or down- 
wards, and lliould alfo, by the afTiftance of infpiration, 
be entirely thrown out of the body ; fo, when neither 
the reabforption nor the expuKion takes place, and the 
air is accumulated fo as to produce tympanites, it is prob- 
able tliat the paflage of the air along the courfe of the 
inteftines is in fome places of thcfe interrupted. This in- 
teriliption, however, can hardly be fuppofed to proceed 
from any other caufethan fpafmodicconftriclions in cer- 
tain parts of the canal ; and I conclude, therefore, that 
fuch conflrictions concur as part in the proximate caufc 
of tympanites. Wether thefe fpafmodic conftrictions are 
to be attributed to the remote caufe of the difeafe, or 
may be confidered as the confequcnce of fome degree of 
atony hrft ariftng, 1 cannot with certainty, and do not 
fmd it nccelTary to determine. 

MDCXxxvii. Having: thus endeavored to afcertain the 
proximate caufe of tympanites, I proceed to treat of its 
cure; which indeed has fcldom fucceeded, and almoft 
never but in a recent difeafe. I muft, however, endeav- 
or to fay what may be reafonably attempted j whathas 
commonly been attempted \ and what attempts have 
fometimes fuccecded in the cure of this difeafe. 

MDcxxxviii. It niuft be a lirft indication to evacuate 
the air accumulated in the inteftines ; and for this pur- 
pofc it is neceffary that tliofe conftrictions, w^hich had s-^. 
pecially occafioned it? accumulation, and continue to in- 
terrupt its paffage along the courfe of the inteftines, 
' Ihould be removed. As thefe, however, can hardly be 
removed but by exciting the periflaltic motion in the 
'adjoining portions of the inteftines, purgatives have 
been commonly employed \ but it is at the fame time a- 
greed, that the more gentle laxatives only ought to be 
cmiployed, as the more draftie, in the overftretchcd and 
tenfe ftate of the inteftines, are in danger of bringing on 
inflammation. 

It is for this reafon, alfo that giyilcrs have been fre- 
qtiently employed ; and they nre tlie more neceffary^ as 
the fscces collected are generally found to be in a hard 
and dry ftate* Not only upon account of this liate of 
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the feces, but, farther, when glyfters produce a confider- 
able evacuation of air, and thus fnovv that they havefome 
cfledl in relaxing the fpafms of the inteftincs, they ought 
to be repeated very frequently. 

MDC XXXIX. In order to cake off the conftriclions of 
the inteftines, and with fome view alfo to the carmina- 
tive effeds of the medicines, various antifpafmodics 
have been propofed, and commonly employed ; but 
their cffetfis are feldom confiderable, and it is alleged 
that their heating and inflammatory powers have 
fometimes been hurtful. It is, however, always proper 
to join fome of the milder kinds with both the purga- 
tives ajnd glyfters that are employed ; and it has been 
very properly advifed to give always the chief of antif- 
pafmodics, that is, an opiate, after the operation of pur- 
gatives is finifhed. 

MDCXL. In confideration of the overftretched, tenfe, 
and dry ftate of the inteftines, and efpecially of the fpaf- 
modic conftriclions that prevail, fomentations and warm 
bathing have been propofed as a remedy ; and are faid 
to have been employed with advantage : but it has 
been remarked that very warm baths have not been 
fouod fo ufeful as tepid baths long continued. 

MDcxLi. Upon the fuppofition that this difeafe de- 
pends efpecially upon an atony of the alimentary canal, 
tonic remedies feem to be properly indicated. Accord- 
ingly chalybeates, and various bitters, have been em- 
ployed ; and, if any tonic, the Peruvian bark might 
probably be ufeful. 

MDcxLii. But as no tonic remedy is more powerful 
than cold applied to the furface of the body, and cold 
drink thrown into the ftomach ; fo fuch a remedy has 
been thought of in this difeafe. Cold drink has been 
conftantly prefcribed, and cold bathing has been employ- 
ed with advantage ; and there have been feveral in- 
ftances of the difeafe being fuddenly and entirely cured 
by the repeated application of fnow to the lower belly. 

MDCxLiii. It is hardly ncceffary to remark, that, in 
the diet of tympanitic perfons, all forts of food ready to 
become flatulent in the ftomach are to be avoided j and 
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it is probable, that the foflil acids and neutral falts, as 
antizymics, may be ufeful. 

MDCXLiv. In obftinate and defperate cafes of tympan- 
ites, the operation of the paracentefis has been propofed : 
but it is a very doubtful remedy, and there is hardly 
any teftimony of its having been praclifed with fuccefs. 
It muft be obvious, that this operation is a remedy fuit- 
ed efpecially, and almoft only, to the tympanites abdomin- 
alis ; the exiftence of which, feparately from the intejiin- 
alis, is very doubtful, at leaft not ealily afcertained. E- 
ven if its exiftence could be afcertained, yet it is not 
very likely to be cured by this remedy : and how far 
the operation might be fafe in the tympanites intejiinalis, is 
not yet determined by any proper experience. 



CHAP. HI. 

OP WATERY SWELLINGS, OR DROPSIES. 

MDCXLV. A PRETERNATURAL COllecliou offerOUS 

or watery fluids, is often formed in difterent parts of the 
human body ; and although the difeafe thence arifing be 
diftinguiflied according to the different parts which it 
occupies,, yet the whole of fuch colle6lions come under 
the general appellation of Dropfies. At the fame time, 
although the particular inftances of fuch collection are to 
be difiingufhed from each other according to the 
parts they occupy, as well as by other circumilances at- 
tending them ; yet all of them feem to depend upon 
fome general caufes, very much in common to the 
whole. Before proceeding, therefore, to confider the 
feveral fpecies, it may be proper to endeavor to aflTign the 
general caufes of dropfy. 

MDCXI.VI. In perfbns in health, a ferous or watery 
fluid fecms to be conftantly poured out, or exhaled in 
vapor, into every cavity and interftice of the human body 
capable of receiving it ; and the fame fluid, without 
remaining long or being accumulated in thefe fpaces. 
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feems conftaiitly to be foon again abforbed from thence 
by veflels adapted to the purpofe. From this view of 
the animal economy, it will be obvious, that if the quan- 
tity poured out into any fpace, happens to be greater 
than the abforbents can at the fame time take up, an 
unufual accumulation of ferous fluid will be made in 
fuch parts ; or though the quantity poured out, be not 
more than ufual, yet if the abforption be any ways in- 
terrupted or diminifhed, from this caufe alfo an unufual 
collection of fluids may be occalioned. 

Thus, in'generaj, dropfy may be imputed to an increaf- 
cd effufion, or to a diminifiied abforption ; and I there- 
fore proceed to inquire into the feveral caufes of thefe. 

MDcxLvii. An increafed effufion may happen, either 
from a preternatural increafe of the ordinary exhalation, 
or from the rupture of veffels carrying, or of facs con- 
taining ferous or watery fluids, 

MocxLviii. The ordinary exhalation may be increaf- 
ed by various caufes, and particularly by an interrupt- 
tion given to the free return of the venous blood from 
the extreme veffels of the body to the right ventricle of 
the heart. This interruptioij feems to operate by refifl- 
ing the free paffage of the blood from the arteries into 
the veins, thereby increafing thje force of the arterial flu- 
ids in the exhalants, and confequently tU.e quantity of 
fluid which they pour out. 

MDCxux. The interruption of the free return of the 
venous blood from the extreme veffels, may be owing 
to certain circumflances affecting the courfe of the venous 
blood ; very frequently, to certain conditions in the 
right ventricle of the heart itfelf, preventing it from re- 
ceiving the ufual quantity of blood from the vena cava ; 
or to obflru6tions in the veffels of the lungs preventing 
the entire evacuation of the right ventricle, and thereby 
hindering its receiving the ufual quantity of blood from 
the cava. Thus, a polypus in the right ventricle of the 
heart, and the oflification of its valves, as well as all con- 
fiderable and permanent obflructions of the lurgs, have 
been found to be caufes of dropfy. 
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MDCL. It may ferve as an illuftration of the operation 
ofthefe general caufes, to remark, .that the return of the 
venous blood is in fomc meafure refifted when the pof- 
ture of the body is fuch as gives occalion to the gravity 
of the blood to oppofe the motion of it in the veins, 
which takes effed when the force of the circulation is 
weak ; and from whence it is that an upright pofture of 
the body produces or increafes ferous fwellings in the 
lower extremities. 

MDCLi. Not only thofe caufes interrupting the motion 
of the venous blood more generally, but, farther, the in- 
terruption of it in particular veins, may likewife have 
the effedt of increafing exhalation, and producing drop- 
fy. The moft remarkable inftance of this is when con- 
fiderable obftru6lions of the liver prevent the blood from 
flowing freely into it from the vena portarum and its nu- 
merous branches ; and hence thefe obftructions are a fre- 
quent caufe of dropfy. 

MDCLii. Scirrhofities of the fpleen and other vifcera, as 
well as the fcirrholity of the liver, have been confidered 
as caufes of dropfy ; but the manner in which they can 
produce the difeafe, I do not perceive, except it may be, 
where they happen to be near fome conliderable vein, by 
the compreflion of which they may occafion fome degree 
ofafcites j or, by comprefling the vena cava, may produce 
an anaiivrca of the lower extremities. It is indeed true, 
that fcirrhofities of the fpleen and other vifcera, have 
been frequently difcovered in the bodies of hydropic 
perfons : but I believe they have been feldom found, un- 
lefs when fcirrhofities of the liver were aHo prefect ; and I 
?.m inclined to think, that the former have been the ef- 
fects of the latter, rather than the caufe of the dropfy : 
or that, if fcirrhofities of the other vifcera have appeared 
in hydropic bodies when that of the liver was not pref- 
ent, they muil have been the effects of fome of thofe 
caufes of dropfy to be hereafter mentioned ; and confe- 
quently to be the accidental attendants, rather than the 
caufes of fuch dropfics. 

MDCLiii. Even in fmaller portions of the venous fyf- 
tem, the interruption of the motion of the blood in par- 
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ticular veins has had the fame tScd:. Thus, a polypus 
formed in the cavity of a vein, or tumors formed in its 
coats, preventing the free paflage of the blood through 
it, have had the effed: of producing dropfy in parts to- 
wards the extremity of fuch veins. 

MDCJLiv. But the caufe moft frequently interrupting 
the motion of the blood through the veins, is the com- 
prefion of. tumors exifling near to them ; fuch as aneu- 
rifms in the arteries, abfceifes, and fcirrhous or fteato- 
matous tumors in the adjoining parts. 

To this head may be referred, the compreffion of the 
defcending cava by the bulk of the uterus in pregnant 
women, ar^ the compreffion of the fame by the bulk of 
water in the afcites ; both of which compreffions fre- 
quently produce ferous fwellings in the lower extremi- 
ties. 

MDCLv. It may be fuppofed, that a general preternat- 
ural plethora of the venous fyftem may have the effect 
of increafing exhalation ; and that this plethora may 
happen from the fuppreffion of fluxes, or evacuations of 
blood, which had for fome time taken place in the body, 
fuch as the menftrual and hemorrhoidal fluxes. A 
dropfy, however, from fuch a caufe, has been at leaft a 
rare occurrence ; and when it feems to have happened, 
1 fliould fuppofe it owing to the fame caufes as the fup- 
preffion itfelf, rather than to the plethora produced 
by it. 

MDCLvi. One of the moft frequent caufes of an increaf- 
ed exhalation, I apprehend to be the laxity of the exha- 
knt veflels. That fuch a caufe may operate, appears 
probable from this, that paralytic limbs, in which fuch \ 
laxity is to be fufpecled, are frequently affefted with fe- 
rous, or, as they are called, cederaatous fwellings. 

But a much more remarkable and frequent example 
of its operation occurs in the cafe of a general debility of 
the fyftem, which is fo often attended with dropfy. 
That a general debility does induce dropfy, appears fufi 
tiently from its being fo commonly the confequence of 
powerfully debilitating caufes ; fuch as fevers, either ot 
the continued or intermittent kind, which have lafted 
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long ; long continued and fomewhat exceffive evacua- 
tions of any kinds ; and in Ihort, almoft all difeafes that 
have been of long continuance, and have at the fame 
time induced the other fymptoms of a general debility. 

Among other caufes inducing a general debility of the 
fyflem, and thereby dropfy, there is one to be mention^ 
,€d as frequently occurring, and that is, intemperance in 
the ufe of intoxicating liquors ; from whence it is that 
•drunkards of all kinds, and efpecially drain drinkers, are 
io affected with this difeafe. 

MDCLvii. That a general debility may produce a laxi- 
ty of the exhalants, will be readily allowed ; and that 
by this efpecially it occafions dropfy, I judge from hence, 
that while moft of the caufes already mentioned are fuit- 
«d to produce dropfies of particular parts only, the ftate 
of general debility gives rife to an increafed exhalation 
-into every cavity and interftice of the body, and there- 
fore brings on a general difeafe. Thus, we have feen ef- 
fulions of a ferous fluid made, at the fame time, into 
the cavity of the cranium, into that of the thorax and of 
the abdomen, and likewife into the cellular texture al- 
moft over the whole of the body. In fuch cafes, the op- 
leration of a general caufe difcovered itfclf, by thefe fev- 
erai dropfies increaling in one part as they diminifhed in 
another, and this alternately in the diflerentiparts. This 
jcombination, therefore, of the different fpecies of drop- 
fy, or rather, as it may be termed, this univerfal dropfy, 
jnuft I think, be referred to a general caufe ; and in moft 
inftances, hardly any other can be thought of, but a 
general laxity of the exhalants. It is this, therefore, 
t'lat I call the hydropic diatbefis ; which frequently oper^ 
iites by itfelf; and frequently, in fome meafure, concur- 
ring with other caufes, is efpecially that which gives them 
their full eflect. 

This ftate of the fyftem, in its firft appearance, feems 
to be what has been confidered as a particular difeafe un^. 
der the name of Cachexy ; but in every inftance of it that 
iias occurred to me, I have alv/ays confidered, and have 
always found it, to be the beginning of general dropfy. 
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■ MDCLviii. The feveral caufes of dropfy already men- 
tioned may produce the difeafe, although there be no pre* 
ternatural abundance of ferous or watery fluids in the 
blood veflels ; but it is now to be remarked, that a pre- 
ternatural abundance of that kind may often give occa- 
{ion to the difeafe, and more efpecially when fuch abun- 
dance concurs with the caufes above enumerated. 

One caufc of fuch preternatural abundance may be an 
unufual quantity of water taken into the body. Thus, 
an unufual quantity of water taken in by drinking, has 
fometimes occafioned a dropfy. Large quantities of wa- 
ter, it is true, are upon many occafions taken in ; and 
being as readily thrown out again by flool, urine, or per- 
fpiration, have not [produced any difeafe. But it is alfo 
certain, that, upon fome occafions, an unufual quantity 
of watery liquors taken in, has run off by the feveral in- 
ternal exhalants, and produced a dropfy. This feems to 
have happened,either from tlie excretories not being fit- 
ted to throw out the fluid fo fall: as it had been taken in, 
or from the excretories having been obftrucled by acci- 
dentally concurring caufes. Accordingly, it is faid, that 
the fudden taking in of a large quantity of very cold wa- 
ter, has produced dropfy, probably from the cold pro- 
ducing a conftriclion of the excretories. 

The proportion of watery fluid in the blood may be 
increafed, not only by the taking in a large quantity of 
water by drinking, as now mentioned, but it is pofliblt' 
that it may be increafed alfo by water taken in from the 
atmofphere by the flcin in an abforbing or imbibing ftate. 
It is well known, that the flcin may be, at leaft occafion- 
ally, in fuch a ftate ; and it is probable, that in many 
. cafes of beginning dropfy, when the circulation^ of the 
( blood on the fur face of the body is very languid, that 
the (kin may be changed from a pcrfpiring, to an imbib- 
ing ftate ; and thus, at leaft, the difeafe may be very 
much increafed. 

MocLix. A fecond caufe of a preternatural abundance 
of watery fluids in the blood veflels, may be, an inter- 
ruption of the ordinary watery excretions ; and accord 
ingly it is alleged, that perfons m\lch expofed to a cold 
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and moift air are liable to dropfy. It is alfo faid, that an 
interruption, or confidcrable diminution, of the urinary 
fecretion, has produced the difeafe ; and it is certain, 
that, in the cafe of an ifcburia renalisy the ferofity retain- 
ed in the blood vefTels has been poured out into fome in- 
ternal cavities, and has occalloned dropfy. 

MDCLX. A third caufe, of an over proportion of fe- 
rous fluid in the blood ready to run offby the exhalants, 
has been very large evacuations of blood, either fponta- 
neous or artificial. Thefe evacuations, by abftracting a 
large proportion of red globules and gluten, which are 
the principal means of retaining ferum in the red vcflds, 
allow the ferum to run off more readily by the exhalants: 
and hence dropfies have been frequently the confequence 
of fuch evacuations. 

It is pofiible alfo, that large and long-continued iflues, 
by abftracling a large proportion of gluten, may have the 
fame efFccl-, 

An over proportion of the ferous parts of the blood, 
may not only be owing to xhcfpoliaiionyx^ now mention- 
ed, but many, f apprehend, be likewife owing to a fault 
in the digefting and aflimilating powers in the ftomach 
and other organs ; whereby they do not prepare and con- 
vert the aliments taken in, in fuch a manner as to pro- 
duce from them the due proportion of red globules and 
gluten ; but, flill continuing to fupply the watery parts 
occafion thefe to be in an over proportion,and confequent. 
ly ready to run off in too large quantity by the exhalants. 
it is in this manner that we explain the dropfy, fo often, 
attending chlorofis ; which appears always at find by a 
pale color of the whole body, Ihowing a manifeft defi- 
ciency of red blood ; which in that difeafe can only be 
attributed to an imperfect digcftion and affimilation. 

Whether a like imperfection take place in what has 
been called a Cachexy, I dare not determine. This difeafe 
indeed has been commonly and very evidently owing to 
the general caufes of debility above mentioned : and it 
being probable that the general debility may effed the 
organs of digeilion and afiirailation ; fo the imperfect ftate 
of thefe fundions, occafioning a deficiency of red glodules 
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and gluten, may often concur with the laxity of the ex- 
halants in producing dropfy. 

MDCLxi. Thefe are the feveral c^ufes of increafed ex- 
halation, which I have mentioned as the chief caufe c£ 
the effufion producing dropfy ; but 1 have likewife obferv- 
ed in mdcxlvii. that with the fame effeft, an cffufion 
may alfo be made by the rupture of vefTels cayrying wa- 
tery fluids. 

In this way, a rupture of the thoracic duel, has given 
occafion to an effulion of chyle and lymph into the cavity 
of the thorax ; and a rupture of the lacteals, has occafion- 
ed a like effufion into the the cavity of the abdomen ; 
•and in either cafe, a dropfy has been produced. 

It is fuiHciently probable that a rupture of lymphatics, 
in confec^ence of ftrains, or the violent compreffion of 
neighboring mufcles, has occafioned an effufion , which, 
being diffufed in the cellular texture, lias produced con- 
fiderable dropfy. 

It belongs to this head of caufes, to remark, that there 
are many inftances of a rupture or erofion of the kidneys, 
ureters, and bladder of urine ; whereby the urine has 
been poured into the cavity of the abdomen, and pro- 
duced an afcites. 

MDCLXii. Upon this fubjecl, of the rapture of vefTels 
carrying, or of veficles containing watery fluids, I muft 
obferve, that the diffeclion of dead bodies has often 
fliown veficles formed upon the furface of many of the 
internal parts ; and it has been fuppofed, that the rupture 
or Itrch veficles, commonly named Hydatides, together 
with their continuing to pour out a watery fluid, has 
been frequently the caufe of dropfy. I cannot deny the 
pofTibility of fuch a caufe, but fufpecT: the matter mud be 
explained in a different manner. 

There have been frequently found, in almofl every dif- 
ferent part of animal bodies, coliedions of fpberical vefi- 
cles, containing a watery fluid ; gnd in many cafes of 
fuppofed dropfy, particularly in thofe called the preter- 
natural encyfled dropfies, the fweiling has been entirely 
owing to a collec'lion of fuch hydatidss. Many conjec- 
tures have been formed with regard to the nature and 
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produclion of thefe veficles ; but the matter at laft feems 
to be afcertained. It feems to be certain, that each of 
thefe veficles has within it, or annexed to it, a living an- 
imal of the worm kind ; which feems to have the pow- 
er of forming a velicle for the purpofe of its own econo- 
my, and of filling it with a watery fluid draw from the 
neighboring parts : and this animal has therefore been 
properly named by late naturalifts, the Tania hydatigcna. 
The origin and economy of this animal, or an account of 
the feveral parts of the human body which it occupies, I 
cannot profecute further here ; but it was proper for 
mc, in delivering the caufes of dropfy, to fay thus much 
of hydatides : and I muft conclude with obferving, I am 
well perfuaded, that moft of the inftances of preternatur- 
al encyfted dropfies which have appeared in many dif- 
ferent parts of the human body, have been truly collec- 
tions of fuch hydatides ; but how the fwellings occafion- 
cd by thefe are to be diftinguiflied from other fpecics of 
dropfy, or how they are to be treated in practice, I can- 
not at prefent determine. 

Mi3CLXiii. After having mentioned thefe, I return to 
confider the other general caufe of dropfy, which 1 have 
laid in mdcxlvi. may be an interruption or diminution 
of theabforption that fliould take up the exhaled fluids 
from the feveral cavities and intcrftices of the body ; the 
caufes of which interruption, however, are not cafily af- 
certained. 

MDCLXiv. It feems probable that abforption may bedi- 
miniflied, and even ceafe altogether, from a lofs of tone 
in the ablbrbent extremities of the lymphatics. I can* 
not indeed doubt that a certain degree of tone or acfive 
power is neceffary in thefe abforbent extremities ; and it 
appears probable, that the fame general debility which 
produces that laxity af the cxhalant velTels, wherein I 
have fuppofed the hydropic diathcfis to confift, will at 
the fame time occalion a lofs of tone in the abforbents ; 
and therefore that a laxity of the cxhalant s will general- 
ly be accompanied with a lofs of tone in the abforbcnts> 
and that this will have a fliare in the production of drop- 
fy. Indeed it is probable that the diminution of abforp- 
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tlon has a confiderable lliare in the matter ; as dropfies 
are often cured by medicines which feem to operate by 
exciting the adion of the abforbents. 

MDCLv. It has been fuppofed, th.-^t the abforption per- 
formed by the extremities of lymphatics may be inter- 
rupted by an obftruclion of thefe veffels, or at lead of 
the conglobate glands through which thefe veffels pafs. 
This, however, is very doubtful. As the lymphatics 
have branches frequently communicating with one an- 
other, it is net probable that the obftruclion of any one, 
or even feveral of thefe, can have any confiderable eft'eft 
in interrupting the abforption of their extremities. 

And for the fame reafon, it is as little probable that 
the obftrudtion of conglobate glands can have fuch an 
cfFedl: : at leaft it is only an obftrudion of the glands of 
the mefentery, through which fo confiderable a portion 
of the lymph paifes, that can poffibly have the effect of 
interrupting abforption. But even this we fliould not 
readily fuppofe, there being reafon to believe that thefe 
glands, even in a confiderably tumefied ftate, are not 
entirely obftrucled : And accordingly I have known fev- 
eral inftances of the moft part of the mefenteric glands 
being confiderably tumefied, without either interrupting 
the tranfmifiion of fluids to the blood vefiels, or occa- 
fioning any dropfy. 

An hydropic fwelling, indeed, feems often to affect 
the arm from a tumor of the axillary gland : but it feems 
to me doubtful, whether the tumor of the arm may not 
be owing to fome compreflion of the axillary vein, rather 
than to an obftru<rtion of the lymphatics, 

MDci>xvi. A particular interruption of abforption 
may be fuppofed to take place in the brain. As no 
lymphatic veffels have yet very certainly been difcover- 
ed in that organ, it may be thought that the abforption, 
which certainly takes place there, is performed by the 
extremities of veins, or by veffels that carry the fluid 
direcTily into the veins ; fo that any impediment to 
the free motion of the blood in the veins of the brain, 
may interrupt the abforption there and occafion that 
accumulation of ferous fluid which fo frequently occurs. 
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from a congeftion of blood in thefe veins. But I give 
Jill this as a matter of conjecture only. 

MDCLxvii. Having thus explained the general caufes 
of dropfy, I fhould proceed, in the next place, to 
mention the feveral parts of the body in which fer- 
ous colleclions take place, and fo to mark the differ- 
ent fpecies of dropfy : but I do not think it neceflary for 
me to enter in any minute detail upon this fubjedt. 
In many cafes, thefe colleclions are not to be afcertained 
by any external fymptoms, and therefore cannot be the 
objects of pradice ; and many of them, though in fome 
meafure difcernible, do not feem to be curable by our art. 
I the more efpecially avoid mentioning very particularly 
the feveral fpecies, becaufe that has already been fuffi- 
ciently done by Dr. D. Monro,*and other writers, in ever- 
ry body's hands. I muft confine myfelf here to the con- 
lideration of thofe fpecies which are the moft frequently 
occurring, and the moft common objcds of our practice ; 
which are, the j^nafarca, Hydrothorax, and Afcites ; and 
cf each of tJiefe I iliall treat in fojnany feparate fedions. 

Sect. I. Of Anafarca*. 

MDCLxviii. The Anafarca is a fwelling upon the fur- 
face of the body, at firft commonly appearing in particu- 
lar parts only, but at length frequently appearing over 
the whole. So far as it extends, it is an uniform fwell- 
ing over the whole member, at firft always foft, and 
readily receiving the preffure of the finger, which forms 
a hollow that remains for fome little time after the pref- 
yre is removed, but at length rifes again to its former 
fulnefs. This fwelling generally appears, firft, upon the 
lower extremities ; and there too only in the evening, 
difappearing again in the morning. It is ufually more 
conliderable as the perfon has been more in an erect pof- 
ture during the day ; but there are m.ay inftances of the 
exercife of walking preventing altogether its otherwife 
ufual coming on. Although this fwelling appears at firft 

* A foft intkftic fwelling of the whole body, or of particular part*. 
Syrt. No/. 
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only upon the feet and about the ankles ; yet if the cau- 
fes producing it continue to act, it gradually extends up- 
wards, occupying the legs thighs, and trunk of the bo- 
dy, and fomctimes even the head. Commonly the fwel- 
ling of the lower extremities diminifhes during the 
night ; and in the morning, the fwelling of the face is 
moft confiderable, which again generally difappears al. 
moft entirely in the courfe of the day. 

MDCLXix. The terms oi Ana/area and Leucophlegmatia 
have been commonly confidered as fynonymous ; but 
fome authors have propofed to confider them as denot- 
ing diftinft difeafes. The authors who are of this laft 
opinion employ the name of Anafarca for that difeafe 
which begins in the lower extremities, and is from thence 
gradually extended upwards in the manner 1 have juft: 
now dcfcribed ; while they term Leucophlegmatia, that in 
which the fame kind of fwelling appears even at firfl very 
generally over the whole body, 'iliey feem to think al- 
fo, that the two difeafes proceed from different caufes ; 
and that, while the anafarca may arife from the feveral 
caufes in mdcxlviii. — mdclix. the leucophlegmatia pro- 
ceeds efpecially from a deficiency of red blood, aa we 
have mentioned in mdclx. et feq. I cannot, howfver, 
find any proper foundation for this diftiniflion j for al- 
though in dropfics proceeding from the caufes mentioned 
in UDCLX.et/eq. the difeafe appears in fome cafes more 
immediately affecling the whole body ; yet that does not 
eftabliih a difference from the common cafe of anafarca : 
for the difeafe, in all its circumllances, comes jit length 
to be entirely the fame ; and in the cafes occalioned by 
a deficiency of red blood, I have frequently obferved it 
to cojne on exaftly in the manner of an anafarca, as a- 
bove defcribed. 

MDCLXx. An anafarca is evidently a preternatural col- 
Icdion of ferous fluid in the cellular texture immediately 
under the Ikin. Sometimes pervading the fkin itfelf, it 
oozes out through the pores of the cuticle ; and fomc- 
times, too grofs to pafs by thefc^it raifes the cuticle in. 
blifters. Sometimes the Ikin, not allowing the water to 
pervade it, is compreffed and hardened, and at the fame 

P p 
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time fo much diftended, as to give anafarcous tumors air 
unufual firmnefs. It is in thefe laft circumftanccs alto 
that an erythematic inflammation is ready to come upon 
anafarcous fwellings. 

MDCLxxi. An anafarca may immediately arife from- 
any of the feveral caufes of dropfy which ad more gen- 
erally upon the fyftem : and even when other fpecies of 
dropfy, from particular circumftanccs, appear firft, yet 
whenever thefe proceed from any caufes more generally 
affefling the fyftem, an anafarca fooncr or later comes- 
always to be joined with them. 

MDCLXxii. The manner in which this difeafe com- 
monly firft appears, will be readily explained by what I 
have faid in mdcl. rcfpecling the effects of the pofture of 
the body.. Its gradual progrefs, and its affefting, after 
fome time, not only the cellular texture under the (kin, 
but probably alfo much of the fame texture in the inter- 
nal parts, will be under-ftood partly from the communi- 
cation that is readily made between the feveral parts of 
the cellular texture ; but efpecially from the fame gener- 
al caufes of the difeafe producing their efFeds in every 
part of the body. It appears to me that the water of a- 
nafarcous fwellings is more readily communicated to the 
cavity of the thorax, and to the lungs, than to the cavi- 
ty of the abdomen, or to the vifcera contained in it. 

MDCLXxiir. An anafarca is almoft always attended 
with a fcarcity of urine ; and the urine voided, is from 
its fcarcity, always of a high color , and from the fame 
caufe, after coolings readily lets fall a copious reddifti fed- 
iinent. This fcarcity of urine may fometimes be owing 
to an obftructton- of the kidneys^ but probably is gener- 
ally occafioned by the watery parts of the blOod running 
off into the cellular texture, and being thereby prevent- 
ed from pafTmg in the ufual quantity to the kidneys. 

The difeafe is alfo generally attended with an unufual 
degree of thirft ;. a circumftance I would attribute to a 
like abftradion of fluid from the tongue and fauces,, 
which are extremely fenfible to every diminution of the 
fluids in thefe parts. 
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MDCLXxiv. The cure of anafarca Is to be attempted 
upon three general indications. 

i . The removing the remote caufes of the difeafe. 

2. The evacuation of the ferous fluid already coUeded 
in the cellular texture. 

3. The reftoring the tone of the fyftem, the lofs of 
which may be confidered in many cafes as the proximate 
caufe of the difeafe. 

MDCLxxv. The remote caufes are very often fuch as 
had not only been applied, but had alfo been removed, 
long before the difeafe came on. Although, therefore, 
their effeds remain, the caufes themfelves cannot be the 
objects of praftice ; but if the caufes ftill continue to be 
applied, fuch as intemperance, indolence, and fome oth- 
ers, they muft be removed. For th-e mofl part, the re- 
mote caufes are certain difeafes previous to the dropfy, 
which are to be cured by the remedies particularly a- 
dapted to them, and cannot be treated of here. The 
curing of thcfe indeed may be often difficult ; but It was 
proper to lay down the prefent indication, in order to 
Ihow, that when thefe remote caufes cannot be removed, 
the cure of the dropfy muft be difficult, or perhaps im- 
poffible. In many cafes, therefore, the foUowiog indica- 
tions will be to little purpofe ; and particularly, that oft- 
en the execution of the fecond will not only give the pa- 
tient a great deal of fruitlefs trouble, but commonly alfo 
hurry on his fate. 

MDCLXxvi. The fecond indication for evacuating the 
collected ferum, may be fometimes executed with advan- 
tage, and often, at leaft, with temporary relief. It may 
be performed in two ways. Firft, by drawing off the 
water direftly from the dropfical part, by openings made 
into it for that purpofe : Or, fecondly, by exciting cer- 
tain ferous excretions ; in confequence of which, an ab - 
forption may be excited In the dropfical parts, and there- 
by the ferum abforbed and carried into the blood velfels, 
may afterwards be directed to run out or may fpontane- 
oully pafs out, by one or other of the common excre- 
tions. 

2 
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MDCLXxvii. In an anafarca, the openings into the diap- 
iical part arc commonly to be made in fomc part of the 
lower extremities ; and will be moil properly made by 
many fmall pnndures reaching the cellular texture. For- 
merly, confiderable incifions were employed for this pur- 
pofe : but as any wound made in dropfical parts, whicli, 
in order to their healing, mud neceffiirily inflame and 
fuppurate, are liable to become gangrenous ; fo it is found 
to be much fafer to make the openings by fmall punc- 
tures only, which may heal up by the firll intention. At 
the fame time, even with rcfpecl to theie pudures, it is 
proper to obferve, that they fhould be made at fome dif- 
tance from one another, and that care fhould be taken 
to avoid making them in the moft depending parts. 

MDCLXxviii. The water of anafarcous limbs may fome- 
times be drawn off by peaiffues, made by cauftic a little 
below the knees : for as the great fwelling of the lower 
extremities is chiefly occafioned by the ferous fluid exhal- 
ed into the upper parts conftantly falling down to the 
lowerj fo the ilTues now mentioned, by evacuating the 
water from thefe upper parts, may very much relieve the 
whole of the difeafe. XJnlefs, however, the iffues be put 
in before the difeafe is far advanced, and before the parts 
have very much loft their tone, the places of the iffues arc 
ready to become affected with gangrene. 

Some praiflical writers have advifed the employment 
of fetons for the fame purpofe that I have propofed if- 
fues ; but I apprehend that fetons will be more liable than 
iffues to the accident juft now mentioned. 

MDCLxxix. For the purpofe of drawing out fcrum 
from anafarcous limbs, blifters have been applied to them, 
and fo-metimes with great fuccefs ; but the bliftercd parts 
are ready to have a gangrene come upon them. Bliftcr- 
ing is therefore to be employed with great caution ; and 
perhaps only in the circumftances that I have mentioned 
above to be fit for the employment of iffues. 

MDCLxxx. Colewort leaves applied tothefldn, read- 
ily occafion a watery exfudation from its furfacc ; and 
applied to the feet and legs affected with anafarca, have 
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fometimes dravf n off the water very copioufly, and with 
great advantage. 

Analogous, as I judge, to this, oiled filk hofe put upon 
the feet and legs, fo as to fliut out all communication 
with the external air, have been found fometimes to draw 
a quantity of water from the pores of the fkin, and arc 
laid in this way to have relieved anafarcous fwellings : but 
in feveral trials made, I have never found either the appli- 
cation of thefe hofe, or that of the colewort leaves, of 
much fervice. 

MDCLXxxi. The fecond means propofed in mdclxxvi. 
for drawing off the water from dropfical places, may be 
the employment of emetices, purgatives, diuretics, or 
fudorifics. 

MDCLxxxii. As fpontaneous vomiting has fometimes 
excited an abforption in hydropic parts, and thereby 
drawn off the waters lodged in them, it is reafonable to 
fuppofe, that vomiting excited by art may have the fame 
effect ; and accordingly it has been often pradifed with 
advantage. The pradice however requires that the ftrong 
antimonial emetics be employed, and that they be repeat- 
ed frequently after fhort intervals. 

MDCLXxxiii. Patients fubrait more readily to the ufe 
of purgatives, than to that of emetics ; and indeed they 
commonly bear the former more eafily than the latter. 
At the fame time, there are no means we can employ to 
procure a copious evacuation of icrous fluids with greater 
certainty than the operation of purgatives; and it is upon 
thefe accounts that purging is the evacuation which has 
been moft frequently, and perhaps with aioft fucccfs, cm- 
ployed in dropfy. It has been generally found necelfa- 
ry to employ purgatives of the more draftic kind ; 
which are commonly know, and need not be enumerat- 
ed here. I believe indeed, that the more draftic purga- 
tives are the mofl: effedual for exciting abforption, as 
their ftimulus is moft readily communicated to the oth- 
er parts of the fyftcm ; but of late, an opinion has pre- 
vailed, that fbme milder purgatives may be employed 
with advantage. This opinion has prevailed particular- 
ly with regard to the cryftals vulgarly called the Cream 
3 
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of Tartar, which in large dofes frequently repeated, have 
fometimes anfwered the purpofe of exciting large evacu- 
ations, both by ftool and urine, and has thereby cured 
dropfies. This medicine, however, has frequently failed, 
both in its operation and effeds, when the draftic purga- 
tives have been more fuccefsful. , 

Practitioners have long ago obferved, that in the em- 
ployment of purgatives, it is requifite they be repeated 
after as fliort intervals as the patient can bear j probably 
for this reafon, that when the purging is not carried to 
the degree of foon exciting an abforption, the evacuation 
weakens the fyftem, and thereby increafes the afflux of 
fluids to the hydropic parts. 

MDCLxxxiv. The kidneys afford a natural outlet for a 
great part of the watery fluids contained in the blood 
veflels ; and the increafing the excretion by the kidneys 
to a confiderable degree, is a means as likely as any other 
of exciting an abforption in dropfical parts. It is upon 
this account that diuretic medicines have been always 
properly employed in the cure of dropfy. The various 
diuretics that may be employed, are enumerated in every 
treatife of the Materia Medica and of the Practice of 
Phyfic, and therefore need not be repeated here. It hap- 
pens, however, unluckily, that none of them are of very 
certain operation ; neither is it well known why they 
fometimes fucceed, and why they fo often fail ; nor why 
one medicine fhould prove of fervice when another does 
not. It has been generally the fault of writers upon the 
Practice of Phyfic, that they give us inftances of cafes in 
which certain medicines have proved very efficacious, 
but negleft to tell us in how many other inftances the 
fame have failed. 

MDCLXxxv. It deferves to be particularly obferved 
here, that there is hardly any diuretic more certainly 
Powerful than a large quantity of common water taken 
in by drinking. I have indeed' obferved above, in mdc- 
Lviii. that a large quantity of water, or of watery liquors, 
taken in by drinking, has fometimes proved a caufe of 
dropfy ; and praftitioners have been formerly fo much 
afraid, that watery liquors taken in by drinking, might 
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run off into dropfical places and increafe the difeafe, that 
they have generally enjoined the abftaining as much aspof- 
fible from fuch liquors. Nay, it has been further afferted, 
that by avoiding this fupply of exhalation, and by a to- 
tal abftinence from drink, dropfies have been entirely 
cured. What conclufion is to be drawn from thefe fads 
is, however, very doubtful. A dropfy ariling from a 
large quantity of liquids taken into the body, has been 
a very rare occurrence ; and there are, on the other hand, 
innumerable inftances of very large quantities of water 
having been taken in and running off again very quick- 
ly by ftool and urine, without producing any degree of 
dropfy. With refped to the total abftinence from drink, 
it is a practice of the moft difficult execution ; and there- 
fore has been fo feldom pradifed, that we cannot poffi- 
bly know how far it might prove effectual. The pradice 
of giving drink very fparingly, has indeed been often 
employed ; but in a hundred inilanceSjIhavefeen it car- 
ried to a great length without any ■manifeft advantage 4 
while, on the contrary, the ^radice ofgiving drink very 
largely has been found not only lafe, but very often 
effectual in curing the difeafe. The ingenious and learn- 
ed Dr. Millman has, in my opinion, 'been ^ommendably 
employed in reftoring the pradice of giving large quan- 
tities of watery liquors for the cure of dropfy. Not only 
from the inftances he mentions from his own piaftice, 
and from that of feveral eminent phyficians in other 
parts of Europe, hiut alfo from many inftances in the re- 
cords of phyfic, of the good effects of drinking large 
quantities of mineral waters in the cure of dropfy,! can 
have no doubt of the practice recommended by Dr. 
Millman being very often extremely proper. I appre- 
hend it to be elpecially adapted to thole cafes in ^hich 
the cure is chiefly attempted by diuretics. It is very 
probable, that thefe medicines can hardly be carried in 
any quantity to the kidneys without being accompanied 
with aiarge portion of water ; and the late frequent em- 
ployment of the oryftals of tartar has often fhown, that 
the diuretic effects of that medicine are almoft only re- 
markable when accompanied with a large quantity of 

4 
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water ; and that without this, the diuretic effeds of the 
medicine feldom appear, I fhall conclude this fubjeft 
with obferving, that as there are fo many cafes of dropfy 
abfolutely incurable, the praclice now under confideration 
may often fail, yet in moft cafes it may be fafely tried ; 
and if it appear that the water taken in paflfes readily by 
the urinary fecretion, and efpecially that it increafes the 
urine beyond the quantity of drink taken in, the pradice 
may probably be continued with great advantage : but 
on the contrary, if the urine be not increafcd, or be not 
even in proportion to the drink taken in, it may be con- 
cluded, that the water thrown in runs off by the exha- 
lants, and will augment the difeafe. 

MDCLxxxvi. Another fet of remedies which may be 
employed for exciting a ferous excretion, and thereby 
curing dropfy, is that of fudorifics. Such remedies in- 
deed have been fometimes employed : but however ufe- 
ful they may have been thought, there are few accounts 
of tiieir having effected a cure ; and although I have had 
fome examples of their fuccefs, in mofl inftances of their 
trial they have been ineffe6lual. 

Upon this fubjecft it is proper to take notice of the fev- 
eral means that have been propofed and employed for difli- 
pating the humidity of the body ; and particularly that of 
heat externally applied to the furface of it. Of fuch ap- 
plications I have had no experience ; and their propriety 
and utility muft reft upon the credit of the authors who 
relate them. 1 (hall offer only this conjecture upon the 
fubjed: That if fuch meafures have been truly uTeful, as 
it has feldom been by the drawing out of any lenfible 
humidity, it has probably been by their reftoring the 
perfpiration, which is fo often greatly diminifked in this 
difeafe ; or perhaps by changing the flate of the fkin, 
from the imbibing condition which is alleged to take 
place, into that of perfpiring. 

MDCLXxxvii, When, by the feveral means now men- 
tioned, we fhall have fucceeded in evacuating the water 
of droplies, there will then efpecially be occafion for our 
third indication ; which is, to reftore the tone of the 
fyflem, the lofs of which is fo often the caufe of the dif- 
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eafe. This indication, indeed, may properly have place 
from the very firft appearance of the difeafe j and certain 
meafures adapted to this purpofe may, upon fuch firft ap- 
pearance, be employed with advantage. In many cafes 
of a moderate difeafe, I am perfuaded that they may ob- 
viate any future increafe of it. 

MDCi.xxxviii. Thus, upon what is commonly the firft 
fymptom of anafarca, that is, upon the appearance of 
what are called Oedematous Swellings of the feet and 
legs, the three remedies of bandaging, fridion, and 
exercife, have often been ufed with advantage. 

MDCLXxxix. That fome degree of external compref- 
fion, is fuited to fupport the tone of the veffels, and par- 
ticularly to prevent the eft'edsof the weight of the blood 
in dilating thofe of the lower extremities, muft be fuffi- 
ciently evident ; and the giving that compreffion by a 
bandage properly applied, has been often uleful. In ap- 
plying fuch a bandage, care is to be taken that the com- 
preflion may never be greater on the upper than on the 
lower part of the limb j and this, I think, can hardly ev- 
er be lb certainly avoided, as by employing a properly 
conftrucled laced ftocking. 

MDcxc. Friction is another means by which the action 
of the blood veffels may be promoted, and thereby the 
ftagnation of fluids in their extremities prevented. Ac- 
cordingly, the ufe of the flefti brufh has often contribut- 
ed to difcufs oedematous fwellings. , It appears to me, 
that fridlion, for the purpofes nov^r mentioned, is more 
properly employed in the morning, when the fwelling is 
very much gone off, than in the evening, when any con- 
fiderable degree of it has already come on. I apprehend 
alfo, that friction being made from below upwards only, 
is more ufeful than when made alternately upwards and 
downwards. It has been common, inftead of employing 
the flefh brufli, to make the friction by warm and dry 
flannels ; and this may in fome cafes be the moft conve- 
nient : but I cannot perceive that the impregnation of 
thefe flannels with ceVtain dry fumes is of any benefit. 

MDCxci. With refpect to exercife, I muft obferve, that 
althoucrh perfons being much in an erect pofture during 
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the day, may feem to increafe the fwelling which comes 
on at night ; yet as the action of the mufcles has a great 
fliare in promoting the motion of the venous blood, fo I 
am certain, that as much exercife in walking as the pa- 
tient can eafily bear, will often prevent that cedematous 
fwelling which much (landing, and even fitting, would 
have brought on. 

MDcxcii. Thefe meafures, however, although they 
may be ufeful at the coming on of a dropfy, whofe cauf. 
es are not very powerful, will be often infuiEcient in a 
more violent difeafe ; and fuch therefore will require 
more powerful remedies. Thefe are exercife and tonic 
medicines ; which may be employed both during the 
courfe of the difeafe, and efpecially after the water has 
been evacuated. 

MDCxciii. Exercife is fuited to affift in every fund:ion 
of the animal economy, particularly to promote perfpir- 
ation, and thereby prevent the accumulation of watery 
fluids in the body, I apprehend alfo, that it may be the 
moft effectual means for preventing the ikin from being 
In an imbibing flate ; and, as has been hinted above on 
the fubjecl of Emaciation (mdcvii.), I am perfuaded, 
that a full and large perfpiration will always be a means 
of exciting abforption in every part of the fyflem. Ex- 
ercife, therefore, promifes to be highly ufeful in dropfy ; 
and any mode of it may be employed that the patient 
can moft conveniently admit of. It fliould, however, 
always be as much as he can eafily bear : and in anaf- 
arca, the Ihare which the exercife of mufcles has in 
promoting the motion of the venous blood, indu- 
ces me to think that bodily exercife, to whatever de- 
gree the patient can bear it, will always be the moft 
ufeful. From fome experience alfo, I am perfuaded, that 
by exercife alone, employed early in the difeafe, many 
dropiies may be cured. 

MDcxcv. Befides exercife, various tonic remedies are 
properly employed to reftore the tone of the fyftem. 
The chief of thefe are, chalybeates, the Peruvian bark, 
and various bitters. Thefe are not only fuited to re- 
ftore the tone of the fyftem in general, but are particu- 
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larly ufeful in ftrengthening the organs of digeftion, 
which in droplies are frequently very much weakened : 
and for the fame purpofe alfo aromatics may be frequent- 
ly joined with the tonics. 

MDCxcv. Cold bathing is upon many occafions the 
moft powerful tonic we can employ ; but at the begin- 
ning of dropfy, when the'debility of the fyftem is confid- 
erable, it can hardly be attempted with fafety. After, 
however, the water of dropfies has been very fully evacu- 
ated, and the indication is to ftrengthen the fyftem for 
preventing a relapfe, cold bathing may perhaps have a 
place. It is, at the fame time, to be admitted with cau- 
tion ; and can fcarceiy be employed till the fyftem has 
otherwife recovered a good deal of vigor. When that 
indeed has happened, cold bathing may be very ufeful in 
confirming and completing it. 

MDCxcvi. Inperfons recovering from dropfy,while the 
feveral means now mentioned for ftrengthening the fyf- 
tem are employed, it will be proper at the fame time to 
keep conftantly in view the fupport of the watery excre- 
tions ; and confequently the keeping up the perfpiration 
by a great deal of exercife, and continuing the full flow 
of^the urinary excretion by the frequent ufe of diuretics. 

Sect. II. Of the Hydrothorax*, or Dropfy of the Breaji, 

MDCxcvii. The preternatural collection of ferous fluid 
in the thorax, to which we give the appellation oi Hydro- 
thorax^ occurs more frequently than has been imagined. 
Its prefence, however, is not always to be very certainly 
known ; and it often takes place to a coniiderable degree 
before it be difcovered. 

MDCXCViii. Thefe coUedions of watery fluids in tlie 
thorax, are found infdifferent fituations. Very often the 
water is fouod at the fame time in bothfacs of the pleu* 
ra, but frequently in one of them only. Sometimes it is 
found in the pericardium alone j but for the moft part 

* Dyfpncea ; palenefs of the face ; csdenoatous fwellings of the feet ; fcaii- 
ty urine : difficulty in lying in bed; fudden and Ipontaneous ftartmg fioni 
fleep, with pa'pitation : water fluCiuating in tlje breaft. Syn. Nof. 
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it only appears there when at the fame time a collcftion 
■ is prefent in one or both cavities of the thorax. In fome 
inftances, the collection is found to be only in that cellu- 
lar texture of the lungs which furrounds the bronchix, 
whithout there being at the fame time any efFulion into 
the cavity of the thorax. 

Pretty frequently the water collected confifts chiefly of 
a great number of hydatides in diiferent fituations ; 
fometimes feemingly floating in the cavity, but frequent- 
ly connected with and attached to the particular parts of 
the internal furface of the pleura 

MDCC- From the collection of water being thus in va- 
rious fituations and circumfl;ances, fymptoms arife which 
are difFercau in different cafes ; and from thence it be- 
comes often difficult to afcertain the prefence and nature 
of the affedion. I fliall, however, endeavor here to point 
out the moil common fymptoms, and efpecially thofe of 
that principal and moil frequent form of the difeafe, 
when the ferous fluid is prefent in both facs of the pleu- 
ra, or, as we ufually fpeak, in both cavities of the tho- 
rax. 

MDcci. Tlie difeafe frequently comes on with a fenfe 
of anxiety about the lower part of the ilernum. This, be- 
fore it has fubfifted long, comes to be joined with fomc 
difficulty T)f' breathing; which at lirft appears only upon 
the perfon's moving a little fafter than ufual, upon his 
walking up an acclivity, or upon his alcending a flair cafe : 
but after fome time, this difficulty of breathing becomes 
more conttant and conflderable, efpecially during the 
night, v/hen the body is in a horizontal fituation. Com- 
monly, at the fame time, lying upon one fide is more eafy 
than upon the other,or perhaps lying upon the back more 
eafy than upon either fide. Thefe circumftances are ufu- 
ally attended with a frequent cough, that is at firft dry ; 
but whic"h, after fome time, is accompanied with an ex- 
pecloration of thin mucus. 

With all thefe fymptoms, the hydrothorax is not cer- 
tainly difcovered, as the fame fymptoms often attend 
other difeafes of the breaft. When, however, along with 
jhefe fympton^n, there is at the fame time an oedematous 
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fw'clling of the feet and legs, a leucophlegmatic paleriefs 
of the face, and a fcarcity of urine, the exiftence of a 
hydrothorax can be no longer doubtful. Some writers 
have told us that fometimes in this difeafc, before the 
fwelling o£ the feet comes on, a watery fwelling of the 
fcrotum appears ; but 1 have never met with any in- 
ftance of this. 

MDccii. Whilft the prefence of the difeafe is fome- 
what uncertain, there is a fymptom which fometimes 
takes place, and has been thought to be a certain char- 
aderiftic of it ; and that is, when, foon after the patient 
has fallen afleep, he is fuddenly awaked with a fenfe of 
anxiety and difficult breathing, and with a violent palpi- 
tation of the heart. Thefe feelings immediately require 
an erect pofture ; and very often the difficulty of breath- 
ing continues to require and to prevent lleep for a great 
part of the night. This fymptom 1 have frequently 
found attending the difeafe ; but 1 have alfo met with 
feveral inftances in which this fymptom did not appear. 
I muft remark further, that I have not found this fymp- 
tom attending the empyema, or any other difeafe of 
the thorax ; and therefore, when it attends a difficulty of 
breathing, accompanied with any the fmalleft fymptom 
of dropfy, I have had no doubt in concluding the pref- 
ence of water in the cheft, and have always hadmy judg- 
ment confirmed by the fymptoms which afterwards ap- 
peared. 

MDCCII. The hydrothorax often occurs with very few, 
or almoft none, of the fymptoms above mentioned ; and 
is not, therefore, very certainly difcovered till fome oth- 
ers appear. The moft decifive fymptom is a fluauation 
of water in the clieft, perceived by the patient himfclf, 
or by the phyfician, upon certain motions of the body. 
How far the method propofed by Auenbrugger will ap- 
ply to afcertain the prefence of water and the quantity of 
it in the cheft, I have not had occafion or opportunity to 
obfervc. 

It has been faid, that in this difeafe fome tumor appears 
upon the fides or upon the back -, but I have not me?. 
with anv inftance of this, ki one inftancc of the difcafb. 
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I found one lidc of the thorax confiderably enlarged, the 
ribs (landing out farther on that fide than upon the 
other. 

A numbnefs and a degree of palfy in one or both arms, 
has been frequently obfcrved to attend a hydrothorax. 

Soon after this difeafe has made fome progrefs, the 
pulfe commonly becomes irregular, and frequently inter- 
mitting : but this happens in fo many other difeafes of 
the breaft, that unlefs when it is attended with fome 
other of the above mentioned fymptoms, it cannot be 
confidered as denoting the hydrothorax. 

MDcciii. This difeafe, as other dropfies,'is commonly 
attended with thirft and a fcarcity of urine, to be ex- 
plained in the fame manner as in the cafe of anafarca 
(mdclxxiii.) The hydrothorax, however, is fometimes 
without thirft, or any other febrile fymptom ; although 
I believe this happens in the cafe of partial affeclions only, 
or when a more general afFeclion is yet but in a flight 
degree. In both cafes, however, and more efpecially 
when the difeafe is couliderably advanced, fome degree 
of fever is generally prefcnt : and I apprehend it to be 
in fuch cafe, that the perfons affctled are more than ufu- 
ally fenfible to cold, and complain of the coldnefs of the 
air when that is not perceiyed by other perfons. 

MDCciv. The hydrothorax fometimes appears alone, 
without any other fpecies of dropfy being prefent at the 
fame time : and in this cafe the difeafe, for the moft part, 
is a partial affedlion, as being either of one fide of the 
thorax only, or being a coUe^iion of hydatidcs in one 
part of the cheft. The hydrothorax, however, is very 
often a part of more univerfal dropfy, and when at the 
fame time there is water in all the three principal cavi- 
ities, and in the cellular texture of a great part of the bo- 
dy. I have met with feveral inftances, in which fuch u- 
niverfal dropfy began firft by an effulion into the thorax. 
1 he hydrothorax, however, more frequently comes on 
from an anafarca gradually increaling ; and, as I have faid 
above, the general diathefis fecms often to affeft the tho- 
rax fooner than it does either the head or the abdomen. 
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MDCCV. This difeafe feldom admits of a cure, or even 
of alleviation, from remedies. It commonly proceeds to 
give more and more difficulty of breathing, till, the ac- 
tion of the lungs be entirely interrupted by the quanti- 
ty of water eftufed ; and the fatal event frequently hap- 
pens more fuddenly than was cxpeded. In many of the 
mftances of a fatal hydrothorax, I have remarked a fpit- 
ting of blood to come on feveral days before the patient 
died. 

MDCcvi. Thecaufe of hydrothorax is often manifeftly 
one or other of the general caufes of dropfy pointed out 
above : but what it is that determines thefe general cau- 
fes to aft more efpecially in the thorax, and particular- 
ly wliat it is that produces the partial collections that 
occur there, I do not find to be cafily afcertained. 

MDCcvii. From what has been faid above, it will be 
evident, that thecure of hydrothorax mutt be very much 
the fame with that of anafarca j and when the former is 
joined with the latter as an effect of the fame general di- 
athefis, there can be no doubt of the method of cure be- 
ing the fame in both. Even when the hydrothorax is 
alone, and the difeafe partial, from particular caufes aft- 
ing in the thorax only, there can hardly be any other 
meafures employed, than the general ones propofed 
above. There is only one particular meafurc adapted 
to the hydrothorax ; and that is, the drawing off the 
accumulated waters by a paracentefis of the thorax. 

MDCCVII I. To what cafes this operation may be mod 
properly adapted, I find it difficult to determine. That it 
may be executed with fafety, there is no doubt ^ and 
that it has been fometimes praftifed with fuccefs, fecms 
to be very well vouched. When the difeafe depends 
upon a general hydropic diathefis, it cannot alone prove 
a cure, but may give a temporary relief; and when 
other remedies feem to be employed with advantage, the 
drawing off the water may very much favor a complete 
cure, i have not, however, been fo fortunate as to fee 
it praftifed with any fuccefs ; and even where it was 
moft promifing, that is, in cafes of partial affeftion, my 
cxpeftations have been difappointed from it. 
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Sect. 111. Of A/cites* ^ or Dropfy of the Lower Belly. 

MDCcix. Th<* name of Afcites is given to every collec- 
tion of waters caufing a general fvvelling and diftenfion 
of the lower belly ; and fucli collections are more fre- 
quent than thofe which happen in the thorax. 

MDCCX. The colledions in the lower belly, like thofe of 
the thorax, are found in different fituations. Moft com- 
monly they arc in the fac of the peritonaeum, or general 
cavity of the abdomen : but they often begin by facs 
formed upon, and connected with, one or other of the 
vifcera ; and perhaps the moft frequent inftances of this 
kind occur in the ovaria of females. Sometimes the 
water of afcites is found entirely without the peritone- 
um, and between this and the abdominal mufcles. 

MDCcxi. Thefe collections connected with particular 
vifcera, and thofe formed without the peritonaeum, form 
that difeafe which authors have termed \\\t encyfied dropfy 
or hydrops faccatus. Their precife feat, and even their 
exifteuce, is very often difficult to be afcertained. They 
are generally formed by collections of hydatides. 

MDCCXii. In the moft ordinary cafe, that of abdomin- 
al dropfy, the fwelling at firft is in fome meafure over the 
whole belly, but generally appears moft confiderable in 
the epigaftrium. As the difeafe, however, advances the 
fwelling becomes more uniform over the whole. The 
diftenfion, and fenfe of weight, though confiderable, vary 
a little according as the pofture of the body is changed ; 
the weight being felt the moft upon the fide on which 
the patient lies, while at the fame time on the oppofite 
fide the diftenfion becomes fomewhat lefs. In almoft all 
the inftances of afcites, the flui^uation of the water with- 
in, may be perceived by the practitioner's feeling, and 
fometimes by his hearing. This perception of fluctua- 
tion does not certainly diftinguifh the different ftatcs of 

* A tenfe fluftuating fwelUnp of the abdomen, little elaftic 
Spec. I. Afcites f aUominalh J, v/iih an equal fwelling of the 'abdomen, 
and with an evident fluftuation. 

Spec. 2. Afcites (faccatus )y with a partial (at leaft in the beginning) fwel- 
ling of the abdomen, and with a lefs evident fluftuatlon. Syn. Nof. 
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dropfy ; but ferves very well to diftinguilh dropfy from 
tympanites, from calcs of phyfconia, and from the ftate 
of pregnancy in women. 

MDccxiii. An afcites frequently occurs when no other 
fpecies of dropfy does at the fame time appear ; but 
fometimes the afcites is a part only of univerfal dropfy. 
In this cafe, it ufually comes on in confequence of an an- 
afarca, gradually increaling ; but its being joined with 
anafarca, does not always denote any general diathefis, 
as for the moft part an afcites fooner or later occafions 
oedematous fwellings of the lower extremities. When 
the collection of water in the abdomen, from whatever 
caufe, becomes confiderable, it is always attended with 
a difficulty of breathing : but this fymptom occurs of- 
ten when, at the fame time, there is no water in the 
thorax. The afcites is fometimes unaccompanied with 
any fever ; but frequently there is more or lefs of fever 
prefent with it. The difeafe is never confiderable, with- 
out being attended with thirfl and a fcarcity of urine. 

MDCcxiv. In the diagnofis of afcites, the greateft dif- 
ficulty that occurs, is in difcerning when the water is in 
the cavity of the abdomen, or when it is in the differ- 
ent flates of encyfled dropfy above mentioned. There 
is, perhaps, no certain means of afcertaining this in ail 
cafes ; but in many we may attempt to form fome judg- 
ment with regard to it. 

When the antecedent circumflances give fufpicion of 
a general hydropic diathefis ; when at the fame time 
fome degree of dropfy appears in other parts of the 
body ; and when, from its firfl appearance, the fwelHng 
has been equally over the whole, belly, we may generally 
prefume that the water is in the cavity of the abdomen. 
But when an afcites has not beem preceded by any re- 
markably cachedic ftate of the fyftem, and when at its 
beginning the tumor and tenfion had appeared in one 
part of the belly more than another, there is reafon to 
fufpcd an encyfted dropfy. Even when the tenfion and 
tumor of the belly have become general and uniform 
over the whole ; yet if the fyftem of the body in gener- 
al appear to be little affefted -, if the patient's ftrength 
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be little impaired ; if the appetite continue, pretty entire, 
and the natural lleep be little interrupted ; if the menfes 
in females continue to flow as ufual; if there be yet no an- 
afarca ; or, though it may have already taken place,if it be 
ftill confined to the lower extremities, and there be no leu- 
cophlegmatic palenefs or fallow color in the countenance ; 
if there be no fever, nor fo much thirft, or fcarcity of 
urine, as occur in a more general affedion ; then, accord- 
ing as more of thefe different circumftances take place, 
there will be the ftronger ground for fuppofing the afcites 
to be of the encyfted kind. 

The chief exception to be made from this as a general 
rule will in my opinion, be when the afcites may, with 
much probability, be prefumed to have come on in con- 
fequence of a fchirrous liver ; which, I apprehend, may 
occalion a collection of water in the cavity of the abdo- 
men, while the general fyftem of the body may not be 
otherwife much affected. 

MDCCxv. With refpeft to the cure of afcites when of 
the encyfted kind, it does not, fo far as I know, admit of 
any. When the celleclion of water is in the abdominal 
cavity alone, without any other fpecies of dropfy prefent 
at the fame time, I apprehend the afcites will always be 
of difficult cure : for it may be prefumed to depend up- 
on a fcirrhofity of the liver, or other confiderable affec- 
tion of the abdominal vifcera, which I conceive to be of 
very difficult cure, and therefore the afcites depending 
upon them. At the fame time, fuch cafes may often 
admit of a temporary relief by the paracentefis. 

MDCCXvi. When the afcites is a part of univerfal drop- 
fy, it may, as far as other cafes of that kind can, admit of 
a cure ; and it will be obvious, that fuch a cure muft be 
obtained by the fame ipeans as above propofed for the 
cure of general anafarca. 

It frequently happens, that the afcites is attended with 
a diarrhoea ; and, in that cafe, does not admit of the ufe 
of purgatives fo freely as cafes of anafarca commonly 
do. It is therefore often to be treated by diuretics al- 
moft alone. 
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The diuretics that may be employed, are chiefly thofe 
above mentioned ; biK in afcites, a peculiar one has been 
found out. It is a long continued gentle friction of the 
ikin over the whole of the abdomen, by the fingers dip- 
ped in oil. This has fometimes been ufeful in exciting 
an increafedflow of urine ; but in moft of the trials of 
it which I have known made, it has failed in producing 
that efFed. 

MDccxvii. The afcites admits of a particular means 
for immediately drawing off the collefted waters ; and 
that is'the well known operation of the paracentefis of 
the abdomen. In what circumflances of afcites this oper- 
ation can moft properly be propofed, it is difficult to de- 
termine ; but, fo far as I can judge, it muft be regulated 
by very much the fame confiderations as thofe above 
mentioned with regard to the paracentefis of the tho- 
rax. 

The manner of performing the paracentefis of the ab- 
domen, and the precautions to be taken with refpe6t to 
it, are now fo commonly known, and delivered in fo 
many books, that it is altogether unneceffary for me to 
offer any directions upon that fubje6b here ; efpecially 
after the full and judicious information and diredions 
given by Mr. Bell, in the fecond volume of his Syjiem 
of Surgery* 



CHAP. IV. 

OF GENERAL SWELLINGS, ARISING FROM AN INCREASED 
BULK OF THE WHOLE SUBSTANCE OF PARTICULAR 
PARTS. 

MDCcxviii. Upon the fubjedls of this chapter, fev- 
eral nofological difficulties occur, and particularly with 
refped to admitting the Phyjconia into the order of Gen- 
eral Swellings. At prefent, however, it is not neceffary 
for me to difcufs this point, as I am here to omit entirely 
the confideration of Phyfconia j both becaufe it can fel- 
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dom admit of any fuccefsful pradice, and bccaulc I can- 
not deliver any thing ufeful either with regard to the pa- 
thology or pra<^ice in fuch a difeafe. 

MDCCXix. The only other genus of difeafe compre- 
hended under the title of the prefent chapter, is the 
Rachitis ; and this as being both a proper example of 
the clafs of Cachexy, and of the order of Jntume/centia or 
General Swellings, I fhall offer fome obfervations with 
regard to it. 

0/ Rachitis*, or Rickets. 

MDCcxx. This difeafe has been fuppofed to have ap- 
peared only in modern times, and not above two hun- 
dred years ago. This opinion, notwithftanding it has 
been maintained by perfons of the moft refpeftable au- 
thority, appears to me, from many confiderations, im- 
probable J but it is a point of too little confequence to 
detain my readers here. The only application of it 
which deferves any notice is that it has led to a notion 
of the difeafe having arifen from the lues venerea, which 
had certainly made its firft appearance in Europe not 
very long before the date commonly alligned for the ap- 
pearance of rachitis : But 1 fhall hereafter fhow, that 
the fuppofed connection between the Siphylis and Ra- 
chitis is without foundation. 

MDCcxxi. In delivering the hiftory of the Rickets, I 
mufl, in the firfl place, obferve, that with refpect to the 
antecedents of the difeafe, every thing to be found in 
authors upon this fubjed, appears to me to refl upon a 
very uncertain foundation. In particular, with refpe£t 
to the {late of the parents whofe oft'spring become affec- 
ted with this difeafe, I have met with many inflanccs 
of it in children from feemingly healthy parents ; an4 
have met likewife with many inflances of children who 
never became affefted with it, although born of parents 
who, according to the common accounts, fliould ^avc 

* The head is large proportioned to the reft of the body, and projefls for- 
ward ; the joints are fwelled ; the ribs flattened ; the abdomen tumid, and 
the otker parts emaciated. Sjn. Nsf. 
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produced a rickety offspring ; fo that, even making al- 
lowance for the uncertainty of fathers, I do not find the 
general opinion of authors upon this fubject to be prop, 
crly fupported. 

MDccxxii. The difeafe, however, may be jullly con- 
lidered as proceeding from parents ; for it often appears 
in a great number of the fame family : And my obferva- 
tion leads me to judge, that it originates more frequently 
from mothers than from fathers. So far as I can refer 
the difeafe of the children to the ftate of the parents, it 
has appeared to me moft commonly to arife from fomc 
weaknefs, and pretty frequently from a fcrophulous hab- 
it in the mother. To conclude the fubjed:, I muft re- 
mark, that in many cafes I have not been able to difcern 
the condition of the parents, to which I could refer it. 

When nurfes, other than the mothers, have been em- 
ployed to fuckle children, it has been fuppofed that fuch 
nurfes have frequently given occafion to the difeafe ; and 
when nurfes have both produced and have fuckled chil- 
dren who became rickety, there may be ground to fuf- 
pe6fc their having occafioned the difeafe in the children 
of other perfons : But I have had few opportunities of 
afcertaining this matter. It has in fome meafure appear- 
ed to me, that thofe nurfes are moft hkely to produce 
this difeafe, who give infants a large quantity of very 
watery milk, and who continue to fuckle them longer 
than the ufual time. Upon the whole, however, 1 am 
of opinion, that hired nurfes feldom occafion this difeafe, 
unlefs when a predifpofition to it has proceeded from the 
parents. 

MDCCxxiii. With regard to the other antecedents, which 
have been ufually enumerated by authors as the remote 
caufes of this difeafe, I judge, the accounts given to be ex- 
tremely fallacious ; and I am very much perfuaded, that 
the circumftances in the rearing of children, have lefs ef- 
fect in producing rickets than has been imagined. It is 
indeed not unlikely, that fome of thefe circumftances 
mentioned as remote caufes may favor, while other cir- 
cumftances may refift the coming on of the diieafe ; but 
at the fame time, I doubt if any of the former would 
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produce it where there was no predifpofition in the 
child's original conftitution. This opinion of the remote 
caufes, I have formed from obferving, that the difeafc 
comes on when none of thefe had been applied ; and 
more frequently that many of them had been applied 
without occafioning the difeafe. Thus the learned Ze- 
viANi alleges, that the difeafe is produced by an acid 
from the milk with which a child is fed for the firft nine 
months of its life : But almoft all children are fed with 
the fame food, and in which alfo an acid is always pro- 
duced ; while at the fame time, not one in a thoufand of 
the infants fo fed becomes affected with the rickets. If, 
therefore, in the infants who become affeded with this 
difeafe, a peculiar noxious acid is produced, wc muft feek 
for fome peculiar caufe of its Production, either in the 
quality of the milk, or in the conftitution of the child ; 
neither of which, however, Mr. Zeviani has explained. 
I cannot indeed believe that the ordinary acid of milk has 
any fhare in producing this difeafe, becaufe I have known 
many inflances of the acid being produced and occafion- 
ing various diforders, without however its ever produc- 
i:ig rickets. 

Another of the remote caufes commonly alligned, is 
the child's being fed with unfermented farinaceous food. 
But over the whole world children are fed with fuch 
farinacea, while the difeafe of rickets is a rare occur- 
rence : and I have known many inftances where chil- 
dren have been fed with a greater than ufual proportion 
of fermented farinacea, and alfo a greater proportion of 
animal food, without thefe preventing the difeafe. In my 
apprehenfion, the like obfcrvations miglit be made with 
refpecl to moft of the circumftances that have been men- 
ti®ned as the remote caufes of rickets. 

'MDccxxiv Having thus offered my opinion concern- 
ing the fuppofed antecedents of this difeafe, 1 proceed 
nov/ to mention the phenomena occurring after it has 
actually come on. 

The difeafe feidom appears before the ninth month, 
and feidom begins after the fecond year of a child's age. 
In the interval bttv/ecn thefe periods, the appearance of 
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the difeafe is fometimes fooner, fometimes later ; and 
commonly at firft the difeafe comes on flowly. The firft 
appearances are a flaccidity of the flefh, the body at the 
fame time becoming leaner, though food be taken in 
pretty largely. The head appears large with refpedl to 
the body ; with the fontanelle, and perhaps the futures, 
more open than ufual in children of the fame age. The 
head continues to grow larger, in particular, the fore- 
head becoming unufually prominent ; and at the fame 
time the neck continues flender, or feems to be more fo, 
in proportion to the head. The dentition is flow, or 
much later than ufual , and thofe teeth which come out, 
readily become black, and frequently again fall out. The 
ribs lofe their convexity, and become flattened on the 
fides ; while the fl:ernum is puihcd outward, ^nd forms 
a fort of ridge. At the fame time, or perhaps fooner, 
the epiphyfes at the feveral joints of the Hmbs become 
fwelled ; while the limbs between the joints appear, or 
perhaps i^ually become more flender. The bones feem 
to be every where flexible, becoming varioufly diftorted ; 
and particularly the fpine of the back becoming incur- 
vated in different parts of its length. If the child, at the 
time the difeafe comes on, had acquired the power of 
walking, it becomes daily more feeble in its motions, and 
more averfe to the exertion of them, lofing at length the 
power of walking altogether. Whilft thefe fy mptoms go 
on increaflng, the abdomen is always full, and preternat- 
urally: tumid. The appetite is often good, but the ftools 
are generally frequent and loofe. Sometimes the facul- 
ties of the mind are impaired, and ftupidity or fatuity 
prevails ; but commonly a premature fenfibility appears, 
and they acquire the faculty of fpeech fooner than ufual. 
At the firft coming on of the difeafe, there is generally 
no fever attending it ; but it feldom continues long, till 
a frequent pulfc, and other febrile fymptoms, come to be 
conllantly prefent. With thefe fymptoms the difeafe 
proceeds, and continues in fome inftances for fome years ; 
but very often, in the courfc of that time, the difeafe 
ceafes to advance, and the health is entirely eftabliflied, 
except that the diftorted limbs produced during the dif. 
4- 
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eafe continue for the reft of life. In other cafes, howev- 
er, the difeafe proceeds increafing till it has affeded al- 
moft every funftion of the animal economy, and at length 
terminates in death. The variety of fymptoms which in 
fuch cafes appear, it does not feem neceflary to enumer- 
ate, as they are not effential to the conftitution of the dif- 
eafe, but are merely confequences of the more violent 
conditions of it. In the bodies of thofe who have died, 
various morbid affections have been difcovered in the in- 
ternal parts. Moft of the vifcera of the abdomen have 
been found to be preternaturally enlarged. The lungs 
have alfo been found in a morbid ftate, feemingly from 
fome inflammation that had come on towards the end of 
the difeafe. The brain has been commonly found in a 
flacid ftate» with effufions of a ferous fluid into its cavi- 
ties. Very univerfally the bones have been found very 
foft, and fo much foftened as to be readily cut by a knife. 
The fluids have been always found in a diflblved ftate, 
and the mufcular parts very foft and tender f and the 
whole of the dead body without any degree of that rig- 
idity which is fo common in almoft all others. 

MDCCXxv. From thefe circumftances of the difeafe, 
it feems to confift in a deficiency of that matter which 
fhould form the folid parts of the body. This efpecially 
appears in the faulty ftate of offification, feemingly de- 
pending upon the deficiency of that matter which fliould 
be depofited in the membranes which are deftined to be- 
come bony, and fhould give them their due firmnefs and 
bony hardnefs. It appears that this matter is not fuppli- 
ed in due quantity ; but that, in place of it, a matter 
fitted to increafe their bulk, particularly in the epiphy- 
fes, is applied too largely. What ihis deficiency of mat- 
ter depends upon, is difficult to be afcertained. It may 
be a fault in the organs of digeftion and aflimilation, 
which prevents the fluids in general from being proper- 
ly prepared ; or it may be a fault in the organs of nutri- 
tion, which prevents the fecretion of a proper matter to 
be applied. With refpect to the latter, in what it may 
confift, I am entirely ignorant, and cannot even difcern 
that fuch a condition exifts : but the former caufe, both 
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in its nature and exiftence, is more readily perceived; and 
it is probable that it has a confiderable influence in the 
matter ; as in rachitic perfons athinner ftate of the blood, 
both during life and after death, fo commonly appears. 
It^is this ftate of the fluids, or a deficiency of bony mat- 
ter in them, that I confider as the proximate caufe of 
the difeafe ; and which again may in fome meafure de- 
pend upon a general laxity and debility of the moving 
fibres of the organs that perform the fundlions of digeft- 
ion and aflirnilation. 

MDccxxvi. There is however fomething ftill want- 
ing to explain why thefe circumftances difcover them- 
felves at a particular time of life, and hardly ever either 
before or after a certain period j and as to this I would 
offer the following conjectures : Nature having intended 
that human life fhould proceed in a certain manner, and 
that certain fundions fhould be exercifed at a certain pe- 
riod of life only ; fo it has generally provided, that at that 
period, and not fooner, the body fhould be fitted for the 
exercife of the fundions fuited to it. To apply this to our 
prefent!fubje6l. Nature feemstohave intendedthat children 
fhould walk only at twelve months old ; and accordingly 
has provided, that againfl; that age, and no fooner, a mat- 
ter fhould be prepared fit to give that firmnefs to the 
bones which is neceflary to prevent their bending too 
eafily under the weight of the body. Nature, however, 
is not always fteady and exad in executing her own pur- 
pofes ; and if therefore the preparation of bony matter 
fhall not have been made againll the time there is partic- 
ular occafion for it, the difeafe of rickets, that is, of foft 
and flexible bones, mufi: come on ; and will difcover it- 
felf about the particular period we have mentioned. Fur- 
ther, it will be equally probable, that if at the period men- 
tioned the bones fhall have acqui'-ed their due firmnefs, 
and that nature goes on in preparing and fupplying the 
proper bony matter, it may be prefumed, that againft the 
time a child is two years old, fuch a quantity of bony 
matter will be applied, as to prevent the bones from be- 
coming again foft and flexible, during the reft of life ; un- 
lefs it happen, as indeed it fometimes does, that certaie 
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caufes occur to wafti out again the bony matter from the 
membranes in which it had been depofited. The account 
I have now given of the period at which the rickets oc- 
cur, feems to confirm the opinion of its proximate caufe 
being a deficiency of bony matter in the fluids of the body. 

MDCcxxvii. It has been frequently fuppofed, that' a 
fiphylitic taint has a fliare in producing rickets ; but fuch 
a fuppofition is altogether improbable. If our opinion 
of the rickets having exifted in Europe before the fiphylis 
was brought into it, be well founded, it will then, be cer- 
tain that the difeafe may be oecafioned without any fiph- 
ylitic acrimony having a fliare in its production. But 
further, when a fiphylitic acrimony is tranfmitted from 
the parent to the oflfspring, the fymptoms do not appear 
at a particular time of life only, and commonly more ear-, 
ly than the period of rickets ; the fymptoms alfo are very 
different from thofe of rickets, and unaccompanied with 
any appearance of the latter ; and, laftly, the fymptoms 
of fiphylis are cured by means which, in the cafe of ric- 
kets, have cither no effeft, or a bad one. It may indeed 
poilibly happen, that fiphylis and rickets may appear in 
the fame perion ; but it is to be confidered as an accidental 
complication : and the very few inftances of it that have 
occurred, are by no means fufficient to eftablifh any nec- 
eflary connexion between the two difeafes. 

MDccxxviii. With refpecl to the deficiency of bony 
matter,which I confider as the proximate caufe of rickets, 
fome further conjectures might be offered concerning its 
ren.ote caufes : but none of them appear to me very fat- 
isfying ; :?nd whatever they might be, it appears to me 
they mull again be refolved into the fuppofition of a gen- 
eral laxity and debility of the fyftem. * 

MDccxxix. It is upon this fuppofition almoft alone that 
the cure of rickets has entirely proceeded. The reme- 
dies have been fuch cfpccially as were fuited to improve 
the tone of the fyftem in general, or of the ftomach in 
particular : and we know that the latter are not only 
fuited to improve the tone of the ftomach itfelf, but by 
tiiat means to improve alfo the tone of the whole fyf- 
tem. 
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MDCCXXX. Of tonic remedies, one of the moftpromifing 
feems to have been cold bathing ; and I have found it 
the moft powerful in preventing the difeafe. For a long 
time paft, it has been the pra6tice in this country, with 
people of all ranks, to wafh their children from the time 
of their birth with cold water ; and from the time that 
children are a month old, it has been the practice with 
people of better rank to have them dipped entirely in 
cold water every morning : and wherever this practice 
has been purfued, I have not met with any inftance of 
rickets. Amongft our common people, although they 
wafh their children with cold water only, yet they do 
not fo commonly pradife immerlion : and when a- 
mongft thefe I meet with inftances of rickets, I prefcribe 
cold bathing ; which accordingly has often checked the 
progrefs of the difeafe, and fometimes feems to have 
cured it entirely. 

MD OCX XXI. The remedy of Em Veneris ^ recommend- 
ed by Mr. Boyle, and fince his time very univerfally em- 
ployed, is to be confidered as entirely a tonic remedy. 
That or fome other preparation of iron I have almoft 
conftantly employed, though not indeed always with 
fuccefs. I have been perfuaded, that the ens veneris of 
Mr. Boyle, notwithftanding his giving it this appellation, 
was truly a preparation of iron, and no other than what 
we now name the Flores Martiales : but it appears, that 
both Benevoli and Buchner have employed a preparation 
of copper ; and I am ready to believe it to be a more 
powerful tonic than the preparations of iron. ^ 

Mccxxxii. Upon the fuppofition of tonic remedies 
being proper in this difeafe, I have endeavored to em- 
ploy the Peruvian bark : but from the difficulty of ad- 
miniftering it to infants in any ufeful quantity, I have 
not been able to difcover its efficacy ; but I am very 
ready to believe the teftimony of De Haen upon this 
fubjeft. 

MD:cxxxni. Exercife, which is one of the moft pow- 
erful tonics, has been properly recommended for the 
cure of rickets ; and as the exercife of geftation only 
can be employed, it fhould always be with the child 
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laid in a horizontal lituation, as the carrying them, or 
moving them in any degree ofafi ered pofturc, is very 
apt to accafion fome diftortion. It is extremely proba- 
ble, that, in this difeafe, friction v^^ith dry flannels may 
be found an ufeful remedy. 

MDccxxxiv. It is alfo fufiiciently probable, that the 
avoiding of moiiture is not only advifeable, but may 
likewife be of fervice in the cure of this difeafe. 

There is no doubt that a certain diet may contribute 
to the fame end ; but what may be the moft eligible, I 
dare not determine. I have no doubt that leavened 
bread may be more proper than unfermented farina • 
cea ; but I cannot find any reafon to believe that ftrong 
beer can ever be a proper remedy. 

Practitioners have been divided in opinion concern- 
ing the ufe of milk in this difeafe. Zeviani, perhaps 
from theory, condemns the ufe of it ; but Benevoli em- 
ployed it without its impeding the cure of the difeafe. 
This laft I have often remarked in the courfe of my own 
practice. As it is difficult to feed children entirely 
without milk ; fo I have commonly admitted it as a 
part of the diet of rickety children ; and in many inftan- 
ccs I can affirm, that it did not prevent the cure of the 
difeafe. In cafes, however, of any appearance of rickets, 
and particularly of a flow dentition, I have diffuaded the 
continuance of a child upon the breafl: ; becaufe the * 
milk of women is a more watery nourifliment than that 
of cows : and I have efpecially difluaded the continuing a 
child upon the breaft, when I thought the nurfe gave 
rather too much of fuch a watery nourifliment ; for, as 
has been above mentioned, 1 have had fVequent occafion 
to fufpect, that the milk of fuch nurfes has a tendency 
to favor the coming on of rickets. 

MDCCxxxv. Befides the remedies and regimen now 
mentioned,practitioners have commonly employed in this 
difeafe both emetics and purgatives. When the appetite 
and digeftion are confiderably impaired, vomiting, if 
neither violent, nor frequently repeated, feems to be of 
fervice ; and by a moderate agitation of the abdominal 
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vifcera, may in fome meafure obviate the ftagnation and 
confequent fwelling that ufually occur in them. 

As the tumid flate of the abdomen, fo conflantly to be 
met with in this difeafe, fcems to depend very much 
upon a tympanitic affedion of the inteftines ; fo, both 
by obviating this, and by deriving from the abdominal 
vifcera, frequent gentle purgatives may be of fervice. 
Zeviani, perhaps properly, recommends in particular 
rhubarb ; which befides its purgative quality, has thofe 
alfo of bitter and aftringent. 

MDccxxxvi. I have now mentioned moft of the rem- 
edies commonly employed by the practitioners of former 
times ; but I muft not omit mentioning fome others 
that have been lately fuggelied. The late Mr. De Haen 
recommends the tcftacea ; and affures us of their having 
been employed with fuccefs : but in the few trials which 
I have had occafion to make, their good efFeds did not 
appear. 

The late Baron Van Swieten gives us one inftance of 
rickets cured by the ufe of hemlock ; but I do not know 
that the pradice has been repeated. 
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DEPRAVED HABIT, WITH AFFECTIONS OF 

THE SKIN. 



INTRODUCTION. 

MDCCxxxvii. I F iNDit difficult to givc any fufK- 
clently corred and proper charadcr of this order. The 
difeafes comprehended under it, depend, for the moft 
part, upon a depraved ftate of the whole of the fluids, 
producing tumors, eruptions, or other preternatural af- 
fections of the Ikin. Although it be extremely difficult 
to find a general charafter of the order that will apply 
to each of the genera and fpecies, I fliall here treat of the 
principal genera which have been commonly compre- 
hended under this order, and which 1 have enumerated 
in my Nofology. 



C H A P. I. 

OF SCROPHULA*, OR THE KING'S EVIL. 



MDC( 



jcxxxviii. The charadler of this difeafe I have 
attempted in my Nofology ; but it wiU be more proper- 
ly taken from the whole of its hiftory, now to be deliv- 
ered. 

* SwellinRS of the conglobate glands, chiefly in the neck : the ^W^r 'ip 
and columns nafi are tumid ; the face is of a florid complexion ; the flcin foft, 
and the belly Iwelled. Syn. Nof. 
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MDccxxxix. It is commonly, and very generally, a 
hereditary difeafe ; and although it fometimes may, yet 
it rarely appears, but in children whofe parents had at 
fome period of their lives been afFecled with it. Wheth- 
er it may not fail to appear in the children of fcrophulous 
parents, and difcover itfelf afterwards in their ofTspringin 
the fucceeding generation, I cannot certainly determine ; 
but believe that this has frequently happened. It appears 
to mc to be derived more commonly from fathers than 
from mothers ; but whether this happens from their be- 
ing more fcrophulous men than fcrophulous women 
married, I am not certain. 

With refpect to the influence of parents in producing 
this difeafe, it deferves to be remarked, that in a family 
of many children, when one of the parents has been af- 
feded with fcrophula,and the other not ; as it is ufual for 
fome of the children to be in conftitution pretty exactly 
like the one parent, and others of them like the other ; 
it commonly happens that thofe children who mofl re- 
femble the fcrophulous pareut become aft'efted with 
fcrophula, while thofe refembling the other parent en- 
tirely efcape. 

MDccxL. The fcrophula generally appears at a partic- 
ular period of life. It feldom appears in the lirft, or even 
in the fecond year of a child^s life ; and moft commonly 
it occurs from the fecond, or, as fome allege, and per- 
haps more properly, from the third, to the feventh year. 
Frequently, however, it difcovers itfelf at a later period ; 
and there are inftances of its firft appearance, at every 
period till the age of puberty ; after which, however, the 
lirfl appearance of it is very rare. 

MDccxLi. When it does not occur very early, we can 
generally diftinguifh the habit of body peculiarly difpof- 
ed to it. It moft commonly aficds children of foft and 
flaccid habits, of fair hair and blue eyes ; or at leaft af- 
fects thofe much more frequently than thofe of an oppo- 
fite complexion. It affeds efpecially children of fmooth 
ikins and rofy cheeks ; and fuch children have frequently 
a tumid upper lip, with a chop in the middle of it ; and 
this tumor is often confidcrable, and extended to the 
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coiumna nali and lower part of the noftrils. The difeafe 
is fometimes joined with,or follows rickets ; and although 
it frequently appears in children who have not had rickets 
in any great degree, yet it often attacks thofe who by a 
protuberant forehead, by tumid joints, and a tumid ab- 
domen, (how that they had fome rachitic difpofition. In 
parents who, without having had the difeafe themfelves, 
feem to produce fcrophulous children, we can commonly 
perceive much of the fame habit and conftitution that 
has been juft now defcribed. 

Some authors have fuppofed that the fmall pox has a 
tendency to produce this difeafe ; and Mr. De Haen af- 
ferts its following the inoculated more frequently than 
the natural fmall pox. This laft pofition, however, we 
can confidently affirm to be a miilake j although it muft 
be allowed, that in faft the fcrophula does often come on 
immediately after the fmall pox. It is, however, difficult 
to find any connection between the two difeafes. Ac- 
cording to my obfervation, the accident only happens in 
children who have pretty manifeftly the fcrophulous dif- 
pofition ; and I have had feveral infi:ances of the natural 
fmall pox coming upon children afl'ecled at the fame time 
with fcrophula, not only without this difeafe being any 
w^ays aggravated by the fmall pox, but even of its being 
for lome time after much relieved. 

MDCCXLii. The fcrophula generally fhows itfelf firfi; at 
a particular feafon of the year ; and ac fome time be- 
tween the winter and fummer foiftice ; but commonly 
long before the latter period. It is to be obferved fur- 
ther, that the courfe of the difeafe is ufually connecled 
with the coupfe of the feafons. Whilft the tumors and 
ulcerations peculiar to this difeafe, appear firft in the 
fpring, the ulcers are frequently healed up in the courfe 
of the fucceeding fummer, and do not break out again 
till the enfuing fpring, to follow again with the feafon the 
fame courfe as before. 

MDCCXLiii. Frequently the firft appearance of the dif- 
eafe is the tumid and chopped lip above mentioned. Up- 
on other occafions the firft appearance is that of fnMI 
fpherical or oval tumors, moveable under the Ikin. They 

R R 
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are foft, but with fome elafticity. They are without 
pain ; and without any change in the color of theikin. 
In this ftate they often continue for a long time; even for 
a year or two, and fometimes longer. Moft commonly 
they firft appear upon the iidcs of the neck below the ears ;. 
but fometimes alfo under the chin. In either cafe, they 
are fuppofed to affecl in thefe places the conglobate or 
lymphatic glands only ; and not at allthe falivary glands, 
till the difeafe is very grately advanced* The difeafe fre- 
quently affefts, and even at firft appears in other parts of 
the body. In particular, it affects the joints of the elbows 
and ankles, or thofe of the fingers and toes. The appear- 
ances about the joints are not commonly, as elfewhere, 
fmall, moveable fwellings ; but a tumor almoft uniformly 
furrounding the joint, and interrupting its motion. 

MDCcxLiv. Thefe tumors, as I have faid, remain for 
fome time little changed ; and, from the time they firfl 
appeared in the fpring, they often continue in this way 
till the return of the fame feafon in the next, or perhaps 
the fecond year after. About that time, however, or 
perhaps in the courfe of the feafon in which they firfl 
appear, the tumor becomes larger and more fixed ; the 
Ikin upon it acquires a purple, feldom a clear rednefs : 
but growing redder by degrees, the tumor becomes foft- 
er, and allows the flu6tuation of a liquid within to be 
perceived. All this procefs, however, takes place with 
very little pain attending it. At lenght fome part of the 
fkin becomes paler ; and by one or more fmall apertures 
a liquid is poured out. 

MDccxLv. The matter poured out has at firft the ap- 
pearance Of pus, but it is ufually of a thiner kind than 
that from phlegmonic abfceffes ; and the matter as it 
continues to be difcharged, becomes daily lefs purulent, 
and appears more and more a vifcid ferum, intermixed 
with fmall pieces of a white fubflance refembling the 
curd of milk, by degrees the tumor almoft entirely fub- 
fides, while the ulcer opens more, and fpreads broader ; 
unequally, however, in different diredions, and therefore 
is without any regular circumfcription. The edges of 
the ulcer are commonly flat and fmooth, both on their 
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biit fide and their inner edge, which feldom puts oft a cal- 
lous appearance. The ulcers, however j, do not generally 
fpread much, or become deeper ; but at the fame time 
their edges do not advance^ or pUt on any appearance of 
forming a cicatrix. 

MDccxLvi. In this condition the ulcers often contin- 
ue fot a long time ; while new tumors, with ulcers fuc- 
ceeding them in the manner above defcribed, make their 
appearance in different parts of the body. Of the firft 
ulcers, however, fome heal up, while other tumors and 
ulcers appear in their vicinity, or in other parts of the 
body : and in this manner the difeafe proceeds, fome of 
the ulcers healing up, at lead to a certain degree, in the 
courfe of fummer, atid breaking out again in the fucceed- 
ing fpring : or it continues, by new tumors and ulcers 
fucceedirig them, in the fpring feafon, making their ap- 
pearance fuccelTively for feveral years. 

MDCcxLvn. In this way the difeafe goes on for feveral 
years ; but very commonly in four or five years it is 
fpontaneoufiy cured, the former ulcers being healed upj 
and no new tumors appearing : and thus at length the 
difeafe ceafes entirely, leaving only fome indelible efchars^ 
pale and fmooth, but in fome parts Hirivelled ; or, where 
it had occupied the joints, leaving the motion of thefe 
impaired, or entirely deflroyed. 

MccxLviii. Such is the moll favorable coUrfe of this 
difeafe ; and with us it is more frequently fuch than 
otherwife*: but it is often a more violent, and forae- 
times a fatal malady. In thefe cafes, more parts of the 
body are at the fame time affedcd ; the ulcers alfo feem'- 
ing to be imbued with a peculiar fnarp acrimony, and 
therefore becoming more deep, eroding, fpreading as well 
as feldomer healing up. In fuch cafes, the eyes are often 
particularly affecli.ed The edges of the eyelids are affect- 
ed with tumor and fuperficial ulcerations ; and thefe 
commonly excite obftinate inflammation in the adnata, 
which frequently produces an opacity of the cornea. 

When the fcrophula efpecially affecT:s the joints,it fome- 
times produces there confiderable tumors; in the abfceffes 
following which, the ligaments and cartileges are erod- 
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ed, and the adjoining bones are affected with a caries of 
a peculiar kind. In thefe cafes, alfo, of more violent 
fcropula, while every year produces a number of new 
tumors and ulcers, their acrimony feems at length to 
taint the whole fluids of the body, occafioning various 
diforders ; and particularly a hedic fever, with all its 
fymptoms, which at length proves fatal, with fome times 
the fymptoms of a phthilis pulmonalis. 

MDCCXLix. The bodies of perfons who have died of 
this difeafe fliow many ofthe vifcera in a very morbid 
flate ; and particularly moft of the glands of the mefen- 
tery very much tumefied, and frequently in an ulcerated 
ftate. Commonly alfo a great number of tubercles or 
cyfts, containingmatter of various kinds, appear in the 
lungs. 

mdccl. Such is the hiftory ofthe difeafe : and from 
thence it may appear, that the nature of it is not ealily 
to be afcertained. It feems to be a peculiar affedion of 
the lymphatic fyftem ; and this in fome meafure accounts 
for its connection with a particular period of life. Prob- 
ably, however, there is a peculiar acrimony of the fluids- 
t^at is the proximate caufe of the difeafe ; although- of 
what nature this is, has not yet been difcovered. It may 
perhaps be generally diffufed in the fyftem, and exhaled 
into the feveral cavities and cellular texture of the body ; 
and therefore, being taken up by the abforbents, may 
difcover itfelf efpecially in the lymphatic fyftem. This, 
however, will hardly account for its being more confined 
to that fyftem, than happens in the cafe of many other 
acrimonies which may be fuppofed to be as generally dif- 
ftifedi In fliort, its appearance in particular conftitutions, 
and at a particular period of life, and even its being a 
hereditary difeafe, which fo frequently depends upon the 
tranfrnillionof a peculiar conftitution, are afl of themcir- 
cumftances which lead me to conclude, upon the whole, 
that this difeafe depends upon a peculiar canjlitution ofthe 
lymphatic fyjiem, 

MDccLi. It feems proper to obferve here, that the 
fcrophula does not appear to be a contagious difeafe ; at 
Icaft I have known many inftancc of found children hav- 
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ing had frequent and clofe intercourfe with fcropulous 
children without being infected with the difeafe. This 
certainly Ihows, that in this difeafe the pecuUar acrimo- 
ny of it is not exhaled from the furface of the body, but 
that it depends efpecially upon a peculiar conftitution of 
the fyftem. 

MDccLii. Several authors have fuppofed the fcrophiila 
to have been derived from the venereal difeafe ; but upon 
no juft grqunds that I can perceive. In very many in- 
ftances, there can hardly be any fufpicion of the parents 
producing this difeafe having been imbued with fiphyhs, 
or with any fiphylitic taint ; and I have known feveral 
examples of parents conveying fiphyljs to their offspring, 
in whom, however, no fcrophulous fymptoms at any time 
afterwards appeared. Further, the fymptoms of the two 
difeafes are very different ; and the difference of their 
natures appears particularly from hence, that while mer- 
cury commonly and readily cures the fiphylis, it does no 
fervice in fcrophula, and very often rather aggravates the 
fdifeafe. 

MDccLiii. For the cure of fcrqphula, we have not yet 
learned any pra^ice that is certainly or even generally 
fuccefsful. 

The remedy which feems to be the moft fuccefsful, 
and which our practitioners efpecially truft to and em- 
ploy, is the ufe of mineral waters ; and indeed the wafli- 
ing out, by means of thefe, the lympliatic fyftem, would 
feem to be a meafure promifmg fuccefs : but in very ma- 
ny inftances of the ufe of thefe waters, I have not been 
well fatisfied that they had fliortened the duration of the 
difeafe more than had often happened when. no fuch rem- 
edy had been employed. ^^ 

MDCcLiv. With regard 'to the choice of the mineral 
waters moft fit for the purpofe, I cannot with any 
confidence give an opinion. Almoft all kinds of mine- 
ral waters, whether chalybeate, fulphureous, or faline, 
have been employed for the cure of fcrophula, and feem- 
'ingly with equal fuccefs and reputation : a circumftance 
ivhich leads me to think, that if they are ever fuccefsful. 
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it is the elementary water that is the chief part of the 
remedy. 

Of late, fea water has been cfpecially recommended 
and employed ; but after numerous trials, I cannot yet 
difcovcr its fuperior efficacy. 

MDCCLV. The other remedies propofed by pra6llcal 
writers are very numerous ; but upon that very account, 
I apprehend they are little to be trufted ; and as I cannot 
perceive any jufl reafon for expecting fuccefs from them, 
I have very feldom employed them. 

Of late, the Peruvian bark has been much recommend- 
ed ; and as in fcrophulous perfons there are generally fome 
marks of laxity and flaccidity, this tonic may poflibly be 
of fervice ; but in a great variety of trials, I have never 
feen it produce any immediate cure of the difeafe. 

In feveral inftances, the leaves of coltsfoot have appear^ 
ed to me to be fuccefsful. 1 have ufed it frequently in a 
llrong decodion, and even then with advantage ; but 
have found more benefit from the exprefled juice, when 
the plant could be had in fomewhat of a fucculent ftate, 
foon after its firft appearance in the fpring. 

MDCCLVi. I have alfo frequently employed the hem., 
lock, and have fometimes found it uleful in difcuffing 
obliinate iwellings ; But in this it has alfo often difap- 
pointed me ; and I have not at any time obferved that 
it difpofed fcrophulous ulcers to heal. 

I cannot conclude the fubjecl of internal medicines 
without remarking, that 1 have never found either mer- 
cury or antimony, in any fliape, of ufe in this difeafe ; 
and when any degree of a feverifh ftate had come on, 
the ufe of mercury proved manifeftly hurtful. 

MDCCLvii. In the progrefs of icrophula, feveral exter- 
nal medicines are ' requilite. Several applications have 
been ufed for difcuffing the tumors upon their firft com- 
ing on ; but hitherto my own pradicc, in thefe refpects, 
has been attended with very little fuccefs. The folution of 
faccharum faturni has feemed to be ufeful ; but it has 
more frequently failed : And I have had no better fuc- 
cefs with the fpiritus Mindereri. Fomentations of every 
kind have been frequently found to do harm j and pouU 
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'tices feem only to hurry on a fuppuration. I am doubt= 
•ful if this laft be ever pra^tifed with advantage j for 
fcrophulous tumors fometimes fpontaneoufty difappearj 
but never after any degree of inflammation has come up- 
on them ; and therefore poultices which commonly in- 
duce inflammation, prevent that difcuflion of tumors, 
which might otherwife have happened. 

Even when fcrophulous tumors have advanced towards 
fuppuration, I am unwilling to haften the fpontaneous o- 
pening, or to make it by the lancet, becaufe I apprehend 
the fcrophulous matter is liable to be rendered more acrid 
by communication with the air, and to become more e- 
roding and fpreading than when in its inclofed fl;ate. 

MDCCLViii. The management of fcrophulous ulcers 
has, fo far as I know, been as little fuccefsful as that of 
the tumors. Efcharotic preparations, of either mercury 
or copper, have been Ibmetimes ufeful*in bringing on a 
proper fuppuration, and thereby difpofling the ulcer to 
heal ; but they have feldom fucceeded, and more com- 
Hionly they have caufed the ulcer to fpread more. The 
efcharotic from which I have received mofl: benefit is 
burnt alum ; and a portion of that mixed with a mild 
ointment, has been aa ufeful an application as any I have 
tried. The application, however, that I have found mofl: 
ferviceable, and very univerfally admifiible, is that of Un- 
en cloths wetted with cold water, and frequently chang- 
ed when they are becoming dry,it being inconvenient to 
let them be glued to the fore. They are therefore to be 
changed frequently during the day; and a cloth fpread 
with a mild ointment or plaffcer may be applied for the 
night. In this practice 1 have fometimes employed fea 
water ; but generally it proved too irritating ; and nei- 
ther that nor any mineral water -has appeared to be of 
more fetvice than common water. 

MDCcLix. To conclude what I have to offer upon the 
cure of fcrophula, I muft obferve, that cold bathing feems 
to have been of more benefit than any other remedy that 
1 have had occafion to fee employed*, 

* Of la'e the muriate of lime has been highly extolled as a remedy of 
ifc;rophula, and numerous well authenticated^ cafcs-of its fupe;ior efficacy 
4^ 
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CHAP. II. 

OF SIPHYLIS*, OR THE VENEREAL DISEASE. 

MDCCLX. After pra6i:itioners have had fo 
much experience in treating this difeafe, and after fo ma- 
ny books have been publifhed upon the fubjecl, it does 
»ot feem neceffary, or even proper, for me to attempt 
any full treatife concerning it ; and I iliall therefore con- 
fine myfelf to fuch general remarks, as may ferve to il- 
luftrate fome parts of the pathology or of the pradice. 

MDCCLXi. It is fufEciently probable, that anciently, in 
certain parts of Alia, where the leprofy prevailed, and in 
Europe after that difeafe had been introduced into it, a 
difeafe of the genitals, refembling that which now com- 
monly arifes from liphylis, had frequently appeared : but 
it is equally probable, that a new difeafe, and what we 
at prelent term Siphylisy was firfl brought into Europe a- 
bout the end of the fifteenth century ; and that the dif- 
temper now fo frequently occurring, has been very en- 
tirely derived from that which was imported from A- 
merica at the period mentioned. 

MDCCLXii. This difeafe, at Icaft in its principal cir- 
cumftanccs, never arifes in any perfon but from fomc 
communication with a perfon already aflFecVed with it. 

have Veen recorded. A drachm diluted with water is corfidered tbe medium 
dofe for an adult in the day. The followii^g cafe is felefted from thofe le- 
lated by Dr. Beddocs : 

A bny, of eleven years, with a very fcrophulous afpedl, was broupht to 
roe : I found his fabmaxillary glands enlarged. The ranfcular irritability, 
under a florid appearance, was exceffive. He could not lift a weij!ht at 
arms length, which, i;i a healthy boy of ei^ht years, did, not requi.e an effort. 
On placing him upon his hands and knees, and then laying a load of twenty 
pounds, he cemplaired of pain. 

A two months courfe cf muriate of lime, to which, as in oll'.er cafes, a 
few drops of muriatic acid were pdded, to make it palatable, effected a re- 
dinStion of the fwoln gland?, rendered his Refl) firm, and enabI(od him to 
fupport iuenitely more exertion without fatigue. He could now fear fev- 
enty pounds upon his loins wiilvout any inconvenience ; and I did not wifli 
to load him to the extent of hii ability." 

* Contavjiuus difeafe ; ulcers of the tonfils appear after impure conneflion, 
and difeafe of the genitals : cluttered pimples on the fkin, efpecially at the 
margirt of the hair, ending in crude or Icabby ulcers; pains of the bores, 

^h hard tumors. Syn.Xo/', 
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It is mod commonly contraded in confequence of coition 
with an infected perfon ; but in what manner the infec- 
tion is communicated, is not clearly explained. I am. 
perfuaded, that in coition, it is communicated without 
there being any open ulcer either in the perfon commu- 
nicating, or in the perfon receiving the infeftion ; but 
in all other cafes, I believe it is never communicated in 
any other way than by a contad of ulcer, either in the 
perfon communicating or in the perfon receiving the in- 
f eft ion. 

MDCCLXiii. As it thus arifes from the conta£V of par- 
ticular parts, fo it always appears iirft in the neighbor- 
hood of the parts, to which the infeding matter had 
been immediately applied ; and therefore, as moft com- 
monly contracted by coition, it generally appears firft in 
the genitals. 

MDccLxiv. After its firft appearance in particular parts, 
more efpecially when thefe are the genitals of either 
lex, its effefts for fome time feem to be confined to thefe 
parts ; and indeed in many cafes never extends further. 
In other cafes, however, the infefting matter paffes from 
the parts firft affeded, and from the genitals therefore 
into the blood veffels ; and being there diffufed, produces 
diforders in many other parts of the body. 

From this view of the circumftances, pUyficians have 
very properly diftinguiflied the different ftates of the 
difeafe, according as they are local or are more univerfal. 
To the former, they have adapted appellations fuited to 
the manner in which the difeafe appears ; and to the 
other, the general affedion, they havealmoft totally con- 
fined the appellations of Siphylis, Lues Venerea, or Pox, 
In the remarks I am now to offer, I fhall begin with con- 
fidering the local affedion. 

MDCCLXv. This local affedion appears- chiefly in the 
form of gonorrhoea or chancre. 

The phenomena of gonorrhoea either upon its firft 
coming on or in its after progrefs, or the fymptoms of 
ardor urinac, chordee, or others attending it, it is not 
neceffary for me to defcribe. I fhall only here obferve, 
that the cheif circumftance to be taken notice of, is the 
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inflamed ftate of the urethra, which I take to be infepar- 
able from the difeafe. 

MDCCLXvi. In thefe well known circumflances, the 
;ronoiThoea continues for a time longer or fiiortcr, accord- 
ing to the conftitution of the patient ; it ufually remain- 
ing longeft in the mod vigorous and robuft, or accord- 
ing to the patient's regimen, and the care taken to relieve 
or cure the ^ifeafe. In many cafes, if by a proper regi- 
men the irritation of the inflamed fl:ate is carefully avoid- 
ed, the gonorrhoea fpontaneoufly ceafes, the fymptoms 
of inflammation gradually abating, the matter difcharg- 
ed becoming of a thicker and more vifcid confiftence, as 
well as of a whiter color ; till at length, the flow of it 
ceafes altogether ; and whether it be thus cured fponta- 
neoufly, or by art, the difeafe often exifts without com- 
municating any infection to the other parts of the body. 

MDCCLxvii. In other cafes, however, the difeafe hav- 
ing been neglected, or by an improper regimen aggrav- 
ated, it continues with all its fymptoms for a long time ; 
and produces various other diibrders in the genital 
parts, which, as commonly taken notice of by authors, 
need not be defcribed here. 1 fliall only obferve, that 
the inflammation of the urethra, which at firft feems 
to be feated chiefly, or only, in its anterior parts, 
is in fuch neglected and aggravated cafes fpread upwards 
along the urethra, even to the neck of the bladder. In 
thefe circumflances, a more confiderable inflammation is 
occafloned in certain parts of the urethra : and confe- 
qucntly, fuppuration and ulcer are produced, by which 
the venereal poifon is fometimcs communicated to the 
fyflem, and gives rife to a general fiphylis. 

MDccLxviii. It was fome time ago a pretty general fup- 
pofltion, that the gonorrhcea depended always upon ul- 
cers of the urethra producing a difcharge of purulent mat- 
ter ; and fuch ulcers do indeed fometimes occur in the 
manner that has been juft now mentioned. We are now 
iiilured, however, from many difleclions of perfons who 
had died when laboring under a gonorrhoea, that the 
Jifeafe may exift,and from many conflderations it is prob- 
ible that it commorilydoes exift, without any ulceration of 
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the urethra ; fo that the difcharge which appears, is en- 
tirely that of a vitiated mucus from the mucous follicles 
of the urethra. 

MDCCLxix. Although moft of the fymptoms of gonor- 
rhoea fhould be removed, yet it often happens that a mu- 
cous fluid continues to be difcharged from the urethra 
for a long time after ; and fometimes for a great part of 
a perfon's life. This difcharge is what is commonly cal- 
led 2iGIe^t. 

With refpe(^ to this, it is proper to obferve, that in 
fome cafes, when it is certain that the matter difcharged 
contains no venereal poifon, the matter may, and often 
does put on that puriform appearance, and that yellow 
and greenifh color, which appears in the difcharge at 
the beginning and during the courfe of a virulent gonor- 
rhoea. Thefe appearances in the matter of a gleet, which 
before had been of a lefs colored kind, have frequently 
given occafion to fuppofe that a frefli infection had been 
received ; but I am certain that fuch appearances may be 
brought on by perhaps various other caufes ; and partic- 
ularly, by intemperance in venery and drinking concur* 
ring together. I believe, indeed, that this feldom hap- 
pens to any but thofe who had before frequently labor- 
ed under a virulent gonorrhoea, and have more or lefs of 
gleet remaining with them : but I muft alfo obferve, that 
in perfons who at no period of their life had ever labor- 
ed under a virulent gonorrhoea, or any other fymptom 
of fiphylitic affedion, I have met with inftances of dif- 
charges from the urethra refembling thofe of a virulent 
gonorrhoea. 

The purpofe of thefe obfervations is, to fuggeft to 
praftitioners what I have not found them always aware 
of, that in perfons laboring under a gleet fuch a return of 
the appearances of a virulent gonorrhoea may happen 
without any new infection having been received, and 
confequently not requiring the treatment which a new 
infedlion might perhaps demand. When in the the cure 
of gonorrhoea it was the praflice to employ purgatives 
verv frequently, and fometimes thofe of the draflic kind, 
1 have known the gleet, or Ipurious gonorrhoea, by fuch 
apradicemuch increafed, andlong continued, and the 
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patient's conftitution very much hurt. Nay, In order 
more certainly further to prevent miftakes, it is to be 
obferved, that the fpurious gonorrhoea is fometimes at- 
tended with heat of urine, and fome degree of inflam- 
mation ; but thefe fymptoms are feldom confiderable, 
and, merely by the affiftance of a cool regimen, common- 
ly difappear in a few days. 

MDccLxx. With refped to the cure of a virulent gon- 
orrhoea, I have only to remark, that if it be true, as I 
have mentioned above, that the difeafe will often, under 
a proper regimen, be fpontaneoufly cured ; and that the 
whole of the virulent matter may be thus entirely dif- 
charged without the afliftance of art ; it would feem 
that there is nothing required of practitioners, but, to 
moderate and remove that inflammation which contin- 
ues the difeafe, and occafions all the troublefome fymp- 
toms that ever attend it. The fole bufmefs therefore of 
our art in the cure of gonorrhoea, is to take off" the in- 
flammation accompanying it : and this I think may 
commonly be done, by avoiding exercife, by ufing a low 
and cool diet, by abftaining entirely from fermented 
and fpiritous liquors, and by taking plentifully of mild 
diluent drinks. 

MDccLxxi. The heat of urine, which is fo trouble- 
fome in this difeafe, as it arifes from the increafed fenfi- 
bility of the urethra in its inflamed ft;ate ; fo, on the oth- 
^r hand, the irritation Oi the urine has the effe<5t of in- 
crcafmg the inflammation, and is therefore to be remov- 
ed as foon as poilible. This can be done moft efleftually 
by taking in a large quantity of mild watery liquors. 
i3einu]cents may be employed ; but unlefs they be ac- 
companied with a large quantity of water, they will have 
little eftcel. Nitre has been commonly employed as a 
fuppofed refrigerant ; but, from much obfervation, I 
am convinced, that in a fmall quantity it is ufelefs, and 
m a large quantity certainly hurtful ; and, for this rea- 
fon, that every falinc matter pafling with the urine gen- 
erally gives fome irritation to the urethra. To prevent 
the irritation of the urethra arifmg from its increafed 
; onfibilitys the injeftion of mucilage or of mild oil int® 
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k has been pradifed j but I have fcldom found this of 
much fervice. 

MDCCLXXii. In gonorrhoea, as coftivenefs may be 
hurtful, both by an irritation of the fyftem in general^ 
and of the urethra in particular, as this is occafioned al- 
ways by the voiding of hardened faeces ; fo coftivenefs 
is to be carefully avoided or removed ; and the frequent 
ufe of large glyfters of water and oil, I have found of re- 
markable benefit in this difeafe. If glyfters, however, do 
not entirely obviate coftivenefs, it will be neceffary to 
give laxatives by the mouth ; which, however, fliould 
be of the mildeft kind, and fhould do no more than 
keep the belly regular and a little loofe, without much 
purging. 

The practice of frequent purging, which was formerly 
fo much in ufe, and is not yet entirely laid afide, has al- 
ways appeared to me to be generally fuperfluous, and 
often very hurtful? Even what are fuppofed to be 
cooling purgatives, fuch as Glauber's fait, foluble tartar,, 
and cryftals of tartar, in fo far as any part of them pafs 
by urine, they, in ths fame manner as we have faid of 
nitre, may be hurtful ; and fo far as they produce very 
liquid ftools the matter of which is generally acrid, they 
irritate the re<5tum, and confcqucntly the urethra. This 
laft efFeft, however, the acrid, and in any degree draftic 
purgatives, more certainly produce. 

MDCcLxxiii. In cafes of gonorrhoea attended with 
violent inflammation, blood letting may be of fervice ; 
and in the cafe of perfons of a robuft and vigorous habit 
in whom the difeafe is commonly the moft violent, 
blood letting may be very properly employed. As gen- 
cral bleedings, however, when there is no phlogiftic dia- 
thefis in the fyftem, have little effed in removing topical 
inflammation ; fo in gonorrhoea, when the inflammation 
is confidcrable, topical bleeding applied to the urethra 
by leeches, is generally more efledual in relieving the 
inflammation. 

MDCCLXxiv. When there is any phymofis attending 
a gonorrhoea, emollient fomentations applied to the 
whole penis are often of fervice. In fuch cafes it Is nee- 
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eflary, and in all others ufeful, to keep the penis laid up 
to the belly, when the patient either walks about or is 
fitting. 

MDCCLxxv. Upon occafion of frequent priapifm and 
chordee, it has been found ufeful to apply to the whole 
of the penis a poultice of crumb of bread moiftened with 
a ftrong folution of fugar of lead. I have, however, been 
often difappointed in this praftice, perhaps by the poul- 
tice keeping the penis too warm, and thereby exciting the: 
very fymptoms I wilhed to prevent. Whether lotions of 
the external urethra, with a folution of the fugar of lead, 
mi^ht be ufeful in this cafe, I have not properly tried. 

MDccLxxvi. With refped: to the ufe of injections, fo 
frequently employed in gonorrhoea, I am perfuaded, 
that the early ufe of aftringent injections is pernicious ; 
not by occafioning a fiphylis, as has been commonly 
imagined ; but by increaling and giving occafion to all 
the confequences of the inflammatiofi, particularly to 
the very troublefome fymptom of fwelled tefticles. 
When, however, the difeafe has continued for fome time^ 
and the inflammatory fymptoms have very much abated, 
I am of opinion, that by injections of moderate aftrin- 
gency, or at leaftofthis gradually increafed, an end may 
be fooner put to the difeafe than would otherwife have 
happened ; and that a gleet, fo readily occurring, may 
be generally prevented. ♦ 

MDccLxxvii. Befides the ufe of aftringent inje<fl:ions, 
it has been common enough to employ thofe of a mercu- 
rial kind. With refpecl to thefe, although I am convin- 
ced that the infeftion producing gonorrhoea, and that 
producing chancres and liphylis, are one and the fame ; 
yet I apprehend, that in gonorrhoea mercury cannot be 
of ufe by corrcding the virulence of the infection ; and 
therefore that it is not univerfally neceffary in this dif- 
eafe. I am perfuaded, however, that mercury applied to 
the internal furface of the urethra, may be of ufe in pro- 
moting the more full and free difcharge of virulent mat- 
ter from the mucous glands of it. Upon this fuppofi- 
tion, I have frequently employed mercurial injedions j 
and, as I judge, with advantage ; thofe ^injections often 
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bringing on fuch aftate of the confiftence and color of the 
matter difcharged, as we know ufually to precede its 
fpontaneous ceafing. I avoid thefe injections, however, 
in recent cafes, or while much inflammation is ftill pref- 
ent ; but when that inflammation has fomewhat abated, 
and the difcharge notwithftanding ftill continues in a vir- 
ulent form, I employ mercurial injedions freely. I em- 
ploy thofe only that contain mercury entirely in a liquid 
form, and avoid thofe which may depofit an acrid pow* 
der in the urethra. That which I have found moft ufe- 
ful is a folution of the corrofive fublimate in water ; fo 
much diluted as not to occasion any violent fmarting, 
but not fo much diluted as to give no fmarting at alh 
It is fcarce neceffary to add, that when there is reafon to 
fufpecl there are ulcerations already formed in the ure- 
thra, mercurial injedions are not only proper, but the on- 
ly effe6lual remedy that can be employed. 

MDCCLXxviii. With regard to the cure of gonorrhoea, 
I have only one other remark to offer. As moft of the 
fymptoms arife from the irritation of a ftimulus applied, 
the effects of this irritation may be often leffened by di- 
minifhing the irritability of the fyftem ; and it is well 
known, that the moft certain means of accompHfhing this 
is by employing opium. For that reafon I confider the 
practice both of applying opium directly to the urethra, 
and of exhibiting it by the mouth, to be extremely ufe- 
ful in moft cafes of gonorrhoea. 

MDCCLXxix. After thus offering fojne remarks with 
refped: to gonorrhoea in general, 1 might proceed to con- 
fider particularly the various fymptoms which fo frequent- 
ly attend it ^ but it does not feem neceflary for me to at- 
tempt this after the late publications Dr. Foart Simmons, 
and of Dr. Schwediauer, who have treated the fubjecl fo 
fully, and with, fo much difcernment and fkill. 

MDCCLXXX. The other form of the local affeclion of 
fiphyUs, is that of chancre. The ordinary appearance of 
this I need not defcribe, it having been already fo often 
done. Of the few remarks 1 have to offer, the iirft is, 
that 1 believe chancres never appear in any degree with- 
out '-..mediately communicating to the blood more o? 
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lefs of tlie venereal poifon ; for I have conflantly, when- 
ever chancres had appeared, found, thatunlefs mercury 
was immediately given internally, fome fymptoms of a 
general fiphylis did certainly come on afterwards ; and 
though the internal ufe of mercury fhould prevent any 
fuch appearance, it is flill to be prefumed that the poifon 
had been communicated, becaufe mercury could a6l upon 
it in no other manner than as diffufed in the fluids. 

MDCcLxxxi. It has been a qucftion among practition- 
ers, upon the fubjeft of chancres, Whether they may be 
immediately healed up by applications made to the chan- 
cres, or if they fhould be left open for fome time with- 
out any fuch application ^ It has been fuppofed, that the 
fudden healing up of chancres might immediately force 
into the blood a poifon, which might have been excluded 
by being difcharged from the chancre. This, however, 
is a fuppolition that is very doubtful ; and, upon the other 
had, 1 am certain, that the longer a chancre is kept open, 
the more poifon it perhaps generates, and certainly fup- 
plies it more copioufly to the blood. And although the 
above mentioned fuppofition were true, it will be of little 
confequence, if the internal ufe of mercury, which I 
judge necelfary in every cafe of chancre, be immediately 
employed. I have often feen very troublefome confe- 
quences follow from allowing chancres to remain unheal- 
ed ; and the fymptoms of general liphylis have always 
feemed to me to be more confiderable and violent in pro- 
portion as chancres had been fufl'ered to remain longer 
unhealed. They Ihould always, therefore be healed as 
foon as pofTible ; and that by the only very effectual 
means, the application of mercurials to the chancre itfelf. 
Thofe that are recent, and have not yet formed any con- 
fiderable ulcer, may often be healed by the common 
mercurial ointment ; but the moft powerful means of 
healing them, has appeared to me to be the application 
of red precipitate in a dry powder. 

MDccLxxxii. When, in confequence of chancres, or of 
the other circumftances above mentioned, by which it 
may happen ; the venereal poifon has been communicat- 
ed to the blood, it produces many different fymptoms in 
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different parts of the body, not neceffary to be enumerat- 
ed and defcribed here, that having been already done by 
many authors with great accuracy. 

MDccLxxxiii. Whenever any of thofe fymptoms do 
in any degree appear, or as foon as it is known that 
the circumilances which give occafion to the commu- 
nication of the venereal poifon have taken place, I hold 
the internal ufe of mercury to be immediately neceffary j 
and I am well perfuaded, that mercury employed with- 
out delay, and in lufEcient quantity, will pretty certain- 
ly prevent the fymptoms which would otherwife have 
foon appeared, or will remove thofe that may have al- 
ready difcovered themfelves. In both cafes, it will fecure 
the perfon from any future confequences^of liphylis from 
that infed:ion. 

MDccLxxxiv. This advice for the early and full ufe 
of mercury, 1 take to be the moft important that can be 
given with refpedl to the venereal difeafe : And al- 
though I muft admit that the virulence of the poifon, 
may be greater in one cafe than in another ; and even 
that one conftitution may be more favorable than anoth- 
er, to the violence of the difeafe ; yet I am thoroughly 
convinced, that moft of the inftances which have oc- 
curred of the violence and obftinacy of fiphylis, have 
been owing very entirely to the negled of the early ap-- 
plication of mercury. 

MDccLXxxv. Whatever other remedies of fiphylis may 
be known, or may hereafter be found out, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine ; but I am well perfuaded, that in 
moft cafes mercury properly employed vAW prove a very 
certain and effedual remedy. With refpedl to .others 
that have been propofed, I fhall offer this remark only, 
that I have found the decodion of the mezereon con- 
tribute to the healing of ulcers which feemed to Jiave re- 
lifted the power of mercury. 

MDCCLxxxvi. With regard to the many and various 
preparations of mercury, I do not think it neceffary to 
give any enumeration of them here, as they are com- 
monly very well known, and have been lately well en- 
umerated by Dr. Schwediiiuer, The choice of them 
S s 
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^eems to be'for the moft part a matter of indifference ; as 
I believe cures have been, and ftill may be effected by ma- 
ny different preparations, if properly adminiftered. The 
proper adminiftration feems to confift, \Ji, In the choof- 
ing thofe preparations which are the leaft ready to run 
off by ftool ; and therefore the applications externally by 
Tunction, are in many cafes the moft convenient. Idly^ 
In employing the undion, or in giving a preparation of 
mercury internally, in fuch quantity as may fhow its fen- 
iible effects in the mouth. And, 3^/y, Without carrying 
thefe effects to a greater length, in the continuing the 
employment of mercury for feveral weeks, or till the 
fymptoms of the difeafe fliall have for fome time entire- 
ly difappeared. I fay nothing of the regimen proper and 
neceffary for patients during the employment of mercu- 
ry, becaufe I prefume it to be very well known. 

McccLxxxvii. Amongft the other preparations cf 
mercury, I believe the corrofive fublimate has often been 
employed with advantage ; but 1 believe alfo, that it re- 
quires being continued for a longer time than is neceffary 
in the employment of other preparations in the manner 
above propofed ; and 1 fufpeft it has often failed in mak- 
ing a cure, becaufe employed while perfons were at the 
fame time expofed to the free air, 

MDCcLxxxviii. Upon thefe points, and others relative 
to the adminiftration of mercury, and the cure of this 
difeafe, I might offer fome particular remarks ; but I be- 
lieve they are generally underftood ; and it is enough for 
me to fay here, that if practitioners will attend, and pa- 
tients will fubmit to the general rules given above, they 
will feldom fail of obtianing a certain and fpeedy cure of 
the difeafe*. 

* The nitrous acid has of late been poweifnlly recommended in the vene- 
real difeafe: Numerous well authenticated cafes have been adduced by men 
of high profeffional charafler, vfhere ii appears to have cffefled a cure in the 
moft formidable ftagesof thisdiflemper ; and a general fpirit of inquiry has 
been excited to afcertain its real merits. It is, however, to be rcg)etted,that 
our prefent expe iecoe does not eriab'e us to ettabUlh it8 charafter as a fub- 
ftitute f( r mercury. That it pcireHea ftrong antifiphylitic powers is un- 
doubted, but it is extremely doubtful whether it afFoids equal fecurity with 
that remedy. Indeed the contradiftory experience of phyficians, equally 
diftinguifhed and equally unbiafled, while it reprefles too fanguinc expeda- 
tion, calls upon us to paufe until time has fettled the rank which it ought to 
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C H A P. III. 
OF SCURVY*. 

MDccLxxxix. 1 HIS difeafe appears fo frequently, 
and the efFecls of it are fo often fatal in fleets and armies, 
that it has very properly engaged the particular attention 
of phyficians. It is indeed furprifmg, that it had not 
fooner attracted theefpecial notice both of ftatefmen and 
phyficians, fo as to have produced thofe meafures and 
regulations that might prevent the havoc which it fo 

hold amongft the remedies of the lues venerea. The nitrous acid has fuc- 
ceeded in many very unpromi Qng cafes, but in others, apparently flight, it 
has failed. Nor have thofe peculiar circumftances of conftitution or difeafe, 
which indicate the propriety of its exhibition, been as yet pointed out. 

It rauft however be allowed, that the nitrous acid is a highly valuable ac- 
quiiition to our liil of fiphylitic remedies. It is nqt attended with any of 
thole difagreeable confequencea which fo frequently follow the ul'e of mercu- 
ry : but on the contrary, feems to increafe the appetite and improve the pen- 
erdl health of the patient. D'. Beddoes (to whofe exertions on this uibjedt 
the public a'-e much indebted) obferves, '* that where the conftitution isbro- 
<' ken, the habit feobleor fcrophulouB, the cure fliould always be atienipted 
«' by the nitlrous ac'd, in preference fo any oiher medicine." It likewife 
feeins in many cafes to be conjoined with mercury with great advantage,and 
in this way cures have been eilvded, atttrcach had been tried feparately in 
vain ; and it is obferved, that when combined in this manner, pateints both 
rcquirelefs mercury, and bear the necefTiry quantity of it much letter, than 
when it is exhibited aloi:e. Dr. Rutherford remarks in his letter to Dr. 
Biddoes, that he has " feen au inftance or two where tlie difeafe was fo invet- 
*' erate. and the conftitution fo broken, that neither the acid nor mercury were 
" adequate to check the prof^refs of the difeafe, as trial had been made of both 
*' in fucctflion, but without any confpicuoi;s advantage ; in thefe the:c1ore, 
" nitrous acid has been ufed at the fatre time with the mercury, and the two 
<' together have produced a moft favorable chance in almoft every fymp- 
«* "om." This is likewife corroborated by Mr. Biair, whofe experience has 
been rather unfavorable to the acid; but although he dfes not admit that 
it can be depended on for a radical cure of the fecondary fymptoms of lue3» 
he efteems it extremely ufeful in conjuntftioji or alternated with mercury. 

The adminiftration of this m.edicine is perfedtiy fimple. Adrachm of nitrous 
acid is added to a pint of water, and three or four ounces of limple fyrup ; 
we begin with this quantity as a dofe for the day, but it may be gradually in- 
crexfed to two and a half or three drachma. 

Thofe who wifli more minute information on this interefling fubieft. may 
confiilt the different Reports of Dr. Beddres on the Nitrous Acid, Mr. Blair's 
Ellays oa the Venereal Difeafe, and Mr. PearXon on the fame difttmper. 

* Extreme debility, bleeding of the fiums, various colored fpots upon the 
Ikin, more parlioularly livid, and chiefly at the roots of the hair ; thefe fymp- 
toTDB generally fupervene in cold climates after a continued aninnal diet, con- 
fifting chiefly of putrid failed meat, and when there Is a deficiency of freflj 
vegetables. Syn.No/. 

2 
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often Qccalions. Within thefe laft fifty years, however^ 
t has been fo much attended to and ftudied, that we 
might fuppofc every cicumftance relating to it fo fully 
and cxadly afcertained, as to render all further labor up- 
on the fubjeft fuperfluous. This perhaps may be true ; 
but it appears to me, that there are ftill feveral circum- 
ftances regarding the difeafe not agreed upon among 
phyficians, as well as different opinions formed, fome of 
which may have a bad effeft upOn the practice : And this 
feems to me to be fo much the cafe, that I hope I fliall be 
excufed in endeavoring here to ftate the fads as they ap- 
pear to me from the bcft authorities, and to offer re- 
marks upon opinions which may influence the practice 
in the prevention and cure of this difeafe. 

MHCcxc. With refpefl to the phenomena of the dif- 
eafe, they have now been fo fully obfcrved, and fo accu- 
rately defcribed, that there is no longer any doubt in dlf- 
ccrning the difeafe when it is prefent, or in diftinguifh- 
ingit from almoft every other ailment. In particular it 
feems now to be fully determined, that there is one dif- 
eafe only entitled to the appellation of Scurvy ; that it is 
the fame upon the land as upon the fea ;lthat it is the fame 
in all climates and feafons, as depending every where 
upon nearly the fime caufes ; and that it is not at all di- 
verfified, either in its phenomena or its caufes, as had 
been imagined fome time ago. 

MDccxcK The phenomena of fcurvy, therefore, are 
not to be defcribed here, as it has been fo fully and ac- 
curately done elfewhere ; and I ihall only endeavor to 
afcertain thofe fa^ls with refpeft to the prevention and 
cure of the difeafe which feem not yet to be exadly a- 
greed upon. And, firfl, with refpedt to the antecedents- 
that may be confidered as the remote caufes of the dif- 
eafe. 

MDCCXCii. The moft remarkable circumftance amongft 
the antecedents'of this difeafe is, that ithas moft common- 
ly happened to men living very much on falted meats ; 
and whether it ever arife in any other circumflances, is 
extremely doubtful. Thefe meats are often in a putref- 
cent ftate j and to the circumftance of the long continued 
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life of animal food in a putrefcent and fomewhat indigef- 
tible ftate, the difeafe has been efpecially attributed. 
Whether the circumftancc of the meat's being faked, has 
any effed in producing the difeafe, otherwife than by be- 
ing rendered more indigeftible, is a queftion that remains 
ftill in difpute. 

MDccxciii. It feems to me, that the fait concurs in 
producing the effedt ; for thereis hardly any inftance of 
the difeafe appearing unlefs where falted meats had been 
employed, and fcarcely an example where the long con- 
tinued ufe of thefe did not produce it : Belides all which, 
there are fome inftances where, by avoiding falted meats, 
or by diminiftiing the proportion of them in diet, while 
other circumftances remained much the fame, the dileafe 
was prevented from appearing. Further, if it may be 
admitted as an argument upon this fubjed, I fhall here- 
after endeavor to Ihow, that the large ufe of fait has a 
tendency to aggravate and increafe the proximate caufe 
rOf fcurvy. 

MDCcxciv. It muft, however, be allowed, that the 
principal circumftance in caufing fcurvy, is the living very 
much and very long upon animal food, efpecially when 
in a putrefcent ftate ; and the clear proof of this is, that 
a quantity of frelh vegetable food will always -certainly 
jprevent the difeafe, 

MDCcxcv. While it has been held, that, in thofe cir- 
cumftances in which fcurvy is produced, the animal food 
employed was efpecially hurtful by its being of difficult 
digeftion, this opinion has been attempted to be confirm- 
ed, by obferving, that the reft of the food employed in 
the fame circumftances was alfo of difficult digeftion. 
This is fuppofed to be efpecially the cafe of unfermented 
farinacea which fo commonly makes a part of the fea diet,: 
but I apprehend this opinion to be very ill founded j for 
the unfermented farinacea, which are in a great propor- 
tion the food of infants, of women, and of the greater 
part of mankind, can hardly be fuppofed to be food of 
difficult digeftion : and with refpeel to the production of 
dcurvy, there are facts which fiiow, that unfermented 

3 
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farinacea, employed in large proportion, have hadacon- 
liderabie cfFed in preventing the difeafe. 

MDccxcvi. It has been imagined, that a certain i*mpreg- 
nation of the air upon the fea had an effed in producing 
fcurvy. But it ijs altogether improbable : for the only 
impregnations which could be fufpeded, are thofe of in- 
flammable or mephitic air ; and it is now well known, 
that thefe impregnations are much lefs in the air upon 
the fea than in that upon the land j befides, there are 
otherwife many proofs of the falubrity of the fea air. If, 
therefore, fea air have any effed in producing fcurvy, it 
muft be by its fenlible qualities of cold or moifture. 

MDccxcvii. That cold has an efFed in favoring the 
production of fcurvy, is manifeft from hence, that the 
difeafe is more frequent and more confiderable in cold 
than in warm climates and feafons ; and that even warm 
clothing has a confideable efFeft in preventing it. 

MDCCXcviii. MpiftHre may in general have an efFeft 
in favoring the pro^uftion of fcurvy, where that of the 
atmofphere in which men are placed is very confidera- 
ble : but the ordinary moifture of the fea air is far from 
being fuch. Probably it is never confiderable, except in 
the cafe of unufual rains ; and even then, it is perhaps 
by the application of moifture to the bodies of men in 
damp clothing only that it has any fhare in the produc- 
tion of fcurvy. At the fame time, I believe there is no 
inftance of either cold or moifture producing fcurvy, 
without the concurrence of the faulty fea diet. 

MDCcxcix. Under thofe circumftances which produce 
fcurvy, it commonly feems to occur moft readily in the 
perfons who are the leaft exercifed ; and it is therefore 
probable, that confinement and want of exercifc may 
have a great fliare in producing the difeafe. 

MDCCC. It appears that weaknefs, in whatever manner 
occaftoned, is favorable to the production of fcurvy. It 
is therefore probable, that unufual labor and fatigue may 
often have fome Ihare in bringing it on : and upon the 
fame account, it is probable, that fadnefs and defponden- 
cy may induce a weaknefs of the circulation, and be there- 
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by, as has been remarked, favorable to the production of 
fcurvy. 

MDccci. It has alfo been obferved, that perfons negli- 
gent in keeping their Ikin clean by waftiing and change 
of clothing, are more liable than others to be affedcd 
with fcurvy. 

M DC ecu. Several of thefe caufes, now mentioned, 
concurring together, feem to produce fcurvy ; but there 
is no proper evidence that any one of them alone will 
produce it, or that all the others uniting together will 
do it, without the particular concurrence of the fea diet. 
Alongft with this, however, feveral of the other circum- 
ftances mentioned, have a great effect in producing it 
fooner, and in a more confiderable degree, than would 
otherwife have happened from the diet alone. 

MDccciii. From this view of the remote caufes, it will 
readily appear that the prevention of the difeafe may in 
fome meafure depend upon the avoiding of thofe circum- 
ftances which we have enumerated as contributing to 
bring on the difeafe fooner than it would otherwife come 
on. At the fame time, th^ only effedual means will be, 
by avoiding the diet of falted meats ; at leaft by leflening 
the proportion of thefe, and uling meat preferved other- 
wife than by fait ; by ufing in diet any kind of efculent 
vegetable matter that can be obtained ; and efpecially by 
ufing vegetable matters the moft difpofed to acefcency, 
fuch as malt ; and by drinking a large quantity of pure 
water. 

MDCcciv. The cure of fcurvy feems now to be very 
well afcertained ; and when the neceffary means can be 
obtained, the difeafe is commonly removed very quickly. 
The chief means is a food of frefli and fucculent vegeta- 
bles, and thofe almoft of any kind that are at all efculent. 
Thofe moft immediately efFedual are the acid fruits, and, 
as being of the fame nature, all fort of fermented liquor. 

MDCccv. The plants nd-med alkalefcent, fuch as thofe of 
the garlic tribe and of the tetradynamiae, arc alfo partic- 
ularly ufeful in the cure of this difeafe ; for, notwith- 
ftanding their appellation, they in the firft part of their 
fermentation undergo an acefcency, and feem to contain. 
4 
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a great deal of acefcent matter. At the fame- time, they 
have generally in their compofition an acrid matter that 
readily paffes by urine, probably by perfpiration ; and, 
by promoting both excretions, are ufeful in the difeafe. 
•It is probable^ that fome plants of the coniferous tribe, 
fuch as thefpi*uce..fir, and others poffelTed of a diuretic 
power, may likewife be of fome ufe. 

MDcccvi. Jt is fuificiently probable, that milk of eve- 
ry kind, and particularly its productions, whey and but- 
ter milk, may |>rove a cure of this difeafe. 

'MDCccvii. It has been common in this difeafe to em- 
ploy the foffil acids ; but there is reafon to doubt if they 
be of any'fervice, ahd itis certain they are not effedual 
remedies. They can hardly be thrown in, in fuch quan- 
tity Us tQ be ufeful antifeptics ; and as they do not feem 
to enter into^^ the compofition ofthe animal fluids, and 
probably pafs off unchanged by the .excretions, fo they 
can do little in changing the ftate of the fluids. 
- MDcccviii. The great debility which conftantly attends 
fcurvy, ^has naturally led phyficians to employ tonic and 
firengthening medicines, particularly the Peruvian bark ; 
but the efiieacy of it feems to me very doubtful. It is 
furprifing how foon the ufe of a vegetable diet refl;ores 
the ftrength of fcorbutic perfons ^ which feem to fhow 
that the preceding 'debility had depended upon the fl:ate 
of the fluids ; and confequently till the found ftate of 
thcfe can be reftored, no tonic remedy can have much 
cfleft ; but as the Peruvian bark has little power in 
changing the ftate of the fluids, fo it can have little ef- 
fecl in fcurvy. 

' MDcccix. I fhall conclude my obfervations upon the 
medicines employed in fcurvy, with remarking, that 
the ufe of mercury is always manifeftly hurtful. 

MDcccx. After having obferved that both the preven- 
tion and cure of this difeafe arc now very well known, it 
may feem unneceflary to eiliter into much difcuflion con- 
cerning its proximate caufe : but as fuch difcuflions'can 
hardly be avoided, and as falfe opinions may in fome 
meafure corrupt the practice, I fliall venture to fuggeft 
here what appears to me moft probable upon the fubjeft. 
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MDCCcxi. Notwithftanding what has been afferted by 
fome eminent perfons, I truft to the concurring teftimo- 
ny of the moft part of the authors u^on the fubjed, that 
in fcurvy, the fluids, fuffer a confiderabk change. 

From thefe authors we learn, that in the blood drawn 
from the veins of perfons laboring under the fcurvy, the 
craffamentum is different both in color 'an4 confidence 
from what it is in healthy perfons ; and that at the fame • 
time the ferum is commonly changed both in color and 
tafl:e. The excretions alfo, in fcorbutic perfons, fliow a 
change in the flate of the fluids. The breath is fetid ; the u- 
dne is always high colored, and more'acrid than ufual; and 
if that acrid exfudation from the feet, which Dr. Hulme'' 
takes notice of, happens efpecially in fcorbytic pey.fons, it 
will be a remarkable- prbof to the fame^urpofe. But 
however this may be, there is evidence en^gh that* in • 
fcurvy the natural' iiate of the fluids is confi(5erably 
changed. Further, I apprehend it may be confidently 
prefumed from this, that the difeafe is l^rought.on by a' 
particular nourifhment introduced into the body, and is 
as certainly cured by the taking in of a different diet. 
In the latter cafe, the diet ufed has no other evident 
operation, than that of giving a particular flate and con- 
dition to the fluids. 

MDCccxii. Prefuming, therefore, that the difeafe de- 
pends upon a particular condition of the fluids of the bo^ 
dy, the next fubjed of inquiry is, what that condition 
may be ? 

With this view, I mufl obferve, that the animal econ-' 
omy has a Angular power of changing acefcent aliments^ 
in fuch a manner as to render them much more difpoC 
ed to putrefaction :, and although, in a living ftate, they 
hardly ever proceed to an aftually putrid flate ; yet in 
man, whofe aliment is of a mixed kind it is pretty cer- • 
tain, that if he were to live entirely upon animal food,, 
without a frequent fupply of vegetable aliment, his fluids 
would advance further towards putrefaelion than is con- 
fifl:ent with health. This advance towards putrefaclion 
feems to confifl: in the produ6lion and evolution of a fa- 
line matter which did not appear in the vegetable aliment^ 
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and could not be produced or evolved in it, but by car- 
rying on its fermentation to a putrefaftive flate. That 
this Ikline ftate, is A^nftantly in fome meafure produced 
and evolved by the animal procefs, appears from this, 
that certain excretions of faline matter are conftantly made 
from the human body, and are therefore prefumed necef- 
fary to its health. 

Jfrom all this, it may be readily underftood, how the 
continual ufe of animal food, efpecially when already in 
a putrefcent ftate, without a mixture of vegetable, may 
have the effed: of carrying the animal procefs too far, and 
particularly of producing and evolving a larger propor- 
tion of faline matter. That fuch a preternatural quan- 
tity of faline matter does exift in the blood of fcorbutic 
perfons, appears from the ftate of the fluids above men- 
tioned. It will be a confirmation of all this to obferve, 
that every interruption of perfpiration, that is, the reten- 
tion of faline matter, contributes to the produdlion of 
fcurvy 9 and this interruption is efpecially owing to the 
application of cold, or to whatever elfe weakens the force 
of the circulation, fuch as the ncglec^t or want of exercife, 
fatigue, and defpondency of the mind. It deferves in- 
deed to be remarked here, that one of the firft effects of 
the fcurvy once induced, is very foon to occafion a great 
debility of the fyftem, which occafions of courfe a more 
rapid progrefs of the difeafe. How the ftate of the fluids 
may induce fuch debility is not well underftood ; but that 
it does depend upon fuch a ftate of the fluids, is render- 
ed fufficiently prefumable from what has been faid above 
v/ith regard to both the caufes and the cure of fcurvy. 

MDCccxni. It is poflible, that this debility may have 
a great fliare in producing feveral of the phenomena of 
fcurvy ; but a preternaturally faline, and confequently 
diflblved ftate of the blood, will account for them with 
more probability ; and I do not think it neceflary to 
perfons who are at all accuftomed to reafon upon th© an- 
imal economy, to explain this matter more fully. I 
have only to add, that if my opinion in fuppofing the 
proximate caufe of fcurvy to be a preternaturally faline 
ftate of the blood be at all founded, it will be fufficiently 
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obvious, that the throwing into the body, along with 
the aliment, an unufual quantity of fait, may have a 
great fhare in producing the difeafe. Even fupppling 
fuch fait to fuffer no change in the animal body, the ef- 
feft of it may be confiderable ; and this will be rendered 
ftill more probable, if it may be prefumed, that all neu- 
tral falts, confifting of a fixed alkali, are changed in the 
animal body into an ammoniacal fait ; which I apprehend 
to be that efpecially prevailing in fcurvy. If I be at 
all right in concluding, that meats, from being falted 
contribute to the produdion of fcurvy, it will readily 
appear, how dangerous it may be, to admit the conclu- 
fion from another theory, that they are perfedly inno- 
cent. 

■ MDCCG XIV. Having thus endeavored to explain what 
relates to the cure of fcurvy in general, I judge it proper 
to leave to other authors what relates to the management 
of thofefymptoms, which require a particular treatment. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF JAUNDICE*. 

MDCCCXV. Ihave here paffed over feveral of 
the titles in my Nofology, becaufe they are difeafes not 
of this ifland. In thefe, therefore, I have no experience; 
and without that, the compiUng from other writers is 
always extremely fallacious. For thefe reafons I omit 
them ; and fhall now only offer fome remarks upon the 
fubjea of jaundice, the laft in order that 1 can poffibly 
introduce into my courfe of Lectures. 

MDCCCXvi. The jaundice confifts in a yellow color of 
the fkin over the whole body, and particularly of the 
adnata of the eyes. This yellow color may occur from 
different caufes : but in the jaundice, hereafter to be 
more exadly charaderifed, 1 judge it to depend upon a 

*Ayenowncrs of the fkin and eyes ; whitenefs of tiie feces, the urine 
nightly red, and tinging cloth immeifed with a yellow color. Syn, ^or. 
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quantity of bile prefent in the mafs of blood ; and which, 
thrown out upon the furface, gives its own proper color 
to the fkin and eyes. 

MDCccxvii. That the difeafe depends upon this, we 
know particularly and certainly from the caufes by which 
it is produced. In order to explain thefe, I muft obferve, 
that bile does not exift in its proper form in the mafs of 
blood, and cannot appear in this form till it has palled 
the fecretory organ of the liver. The bile therefore can- 
not appear in the mafs of blood, or upon the furface of 
the body, that is, produce jaundice from any interrup- 
tion of its fecretion ; and accordingly, if jaundice does 
appear, it muft be in confequence of the bile, after it had 
been fecerned, being again taken into the blood veffels. 

This may happen in two ways ; either by an interrup- 
tion of its excretion, that is, of its paffage into the duo- 
denum, which by accumulating it in the biliary veffels, 
may give occaiion to its pafling again into the blood vef- 
fels ; or it may pafs into thefe, by its being abforbed from 
the alimentary canal when it happens to be accumulated 
there in an unufual quantity. How far the latter caufe 
can take place, or in what circumftances it does occur, I 
cannot clearly afcertain, and I apprehend that jaundice is 
feldom produced in that manner. 

MDcccxviii. The former caufe of ftopped excretion 
may be underftood more clearly ; and we have very cer- 
tain proof of its being the ordinary, and indeed almoft 
the univerfal caufe of this difeafe. Upon this fubjecl it 
will be obvious, that the interrupted excretion of the bile 
muft depend upon an obftruclion of the du^us communis 
^holedochus ; the raoft common caufe of which is a biliary 
concretion formed in the gall bladder, and from thence 
fallen down into the ductus communis, it being at the 
fame time of fuch a fize as not to pafs readily through 
that duel into the duodenum. This du6l may likewife 
he obftrucled by a fpafmodic conftriclion affecting it ; and 
fuch fpafm may happen, either in the duft itfelf, which 
we fuppofe to be contractile ; or in the duodenum pref- 
jing the fides of the duel: clofe together ; or laftly, the 
duct may be obftructcd by a tumor compreffing it, and 
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that arifing either in the coats of the dud itfelf, or in 
any of the neighboring parts that are or may come to be 
contiguous to it. 

MDcccxix. When fuch obftruftion happens, the fecret- 
ed bile muft be accumulated in the biliary duels ; and 
from thence it may either be abforbed and carried by the 
lymphatics into the blood veffels, or it may regurgitate 
in the du6ls themfelves, and pafs from them diredly into 
the afcending cava. In either way, it comes to be dif- 
fufcd in the mafs of blood ; and from thence may pafs 
by every exhalant veflel, and produce the difeafe in quef- 

tion. 

MDCCCXX. I have thus fliortly explained the ordinary 
produaion of jaundice : but it muft be obferved further, 
that it is at all times accompanied with certain other 
fymptoms, fuch as a whitenefs of the fcsces ahina, which 
we readily account for from the abfence of bile in the 
inteftines ; and generally alfo, with a certain confiftence 
of the faeces, the caufe of which it is not fo eafy to ex- 
plain. The difeafe is always accompanied alfo with urine 
of a yellow color, or at leaft with urine that tinges a lin- 
en cloth with a yellow color. Thefe are conftantly at- 
tending fymptoms ; and though not always, yet there 
is commonly a pain felt in the epigaftrium, correfpond- 
ing, as we fuppofe, to the feat of the dudus communis. 
This pain is often accompanied with vomiting ; and even 
when the pain is not confiderable, a vomiting fometnne& 
occurs. In fomc cafes, when the pain is confiderable, 
the pulfe becomes frequent, full^and hard, and fome oth- 
er fymptoms of pyrexia appear. 

MDCCCXxi. When the jaundice is occafioned by tu- 
mors of the neighboring parts compreffing the biliary 
dua I believe the difeafe can very leldom be -cured. 
That fuch is the caufe of jaundice, may with fome pro- 
bability be fuppofed, when it has come on inconse- 
quence of other difeafes which had fubfifted long before, 
and more efpecially fuch as had been attended wiri 
fvmptomsofobftructed vicera. Even when the jaun- 
dice has fubfifted long without any mtermiiiion, and 
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without any pain in the epigaftrium, an external com- 
prellion is to be fufpecled. 

MDcccxxii. In fuch circumftances, I confider the dif- 
cafe as incurable ; and it is almoft only when the dif- 
eafe is occafioncd by biliary concretions obllruding the 
biliary dud, that we may commonly exped relief, and 
that our art may contribute to the obtaining it. Such 
cafes maybe generally known, by the difeafe frequently 
difappearing and returning again j by our finding, after 
the former accident, biliary concretions amongft the 
faeces ; and by the difeafe being frequently accompanied 
with pain of the epigaftrium, and with vomitings arifing 
from fuch pain. 

MDcccxxiii. In thefc cafes, we know of no certain 
and immediate means of expeding the paflage of the bil- 
iary concretions. This is generally a work of time, de- 
pending upon the gradual dilatation of the biliary dudj 
and it is furprilingto obferve, fromthe lize of the ftones 
which fometimes pafs through, what dilatation the du£t 
will admit of. It proceeds, however, fafter or flower up- 
on different occalions ; and therefore the jaundice, after a 
various duration often ceafes fuddenly and fpontaneoufly. 
It is this which has given rife to the belief, that the jaun- 
dice has been cured by fuch a number and fuch a variety of 
different remedies. Many of thefe however, are perfectly 
inert, and many others of them fuch as cannot be fuppof- 
ed to have any effed in expeding the paffagc of a biliary 
concretion. I fhall here, therefore, take no notice of the 
numerous remedies of jaundice mentioned by the writers 
on the Materia Medica, or even of thofc to be found in 
pratlical authors ; but fliall confine myfelf to the mention 
of thofe that may with probability be fuppofedto favor the 
paffage of the concretion, or remove the obfliacles to 
it Vv'hich may occur. 

MDCccxxiv. In the treatment of this difeafe, it is, in 
the firft place, to be attended to, that as the difl:enfion of 
the biliary dud, by a hard mafs that docs not eafily pafs 
through it, may excice inflammation there ; fo in perfons 
of tolerable vigor, blood letting may be an ufeful pre- 
caution J and when much pain, together with any de- 
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gree of pyrexia, occurs, it becomes an abfolutely necelTa- 
ry remedy. In fome inftances of jaundice accompanied 
with thefe fymptoms, I have found the blood drawn cov- 
ered with an inflammatory cruft as thick as in cafes of 
pneumonia. 

MDcccxxv. There is no means of pufliing forward a 
biliary concretion that is more probable than the adion 
of vomiting ; which, by comprefling the whole abdom- 
inal vifcera, and particularly the full and diftended gall 
bladder and biliary veffels, may contribute, fometimes 
gently enough, to the dilatation of the biliary dud. Ac- 
cordingly vomiting has often been found uf'eful for this 
purpofe : But at the fame time it is poflible, that the 
force exerted in the acl of vomiting may be too violent, 
and therefore gentle vomits ought only to be employed. 
And either when, by the long continuance of the jaun- 
dice, it may be fufpeded that the fize of the concretion 
then pafling is large ; or more efpecially when pain at- 
tending the difeafe gives appreheniion of inflammation, 
it may be prudent to avoid vomiting altogether. 

MDCCcxxvi. It has been ufual in the jaundice to em^ 
ploy purgatives : And it is pofTible that the adion of the 
inteflines may excite the adtion of the biliary duels, and 
thus favor the expulfion of the biliary concretion : But 
this, I think, cannot be of much effed ; and the attempt- 
ing it by the frequent ufe of purgatives, may otherwife 
hurt the patient. For this reafon, I apprehend that pur- 
gatives can never be proper, excepting when there is a 
llowand bound belly. 

MDcccxxvii. As the relaxation of thefkin contributes to 
relax the whole fyflera, and particularly to relieve the 
conftridion of fubjacent parts ; fo, when the jaundice is 
attended with pain, fomentations of the epigaftrium may 
be of fervice. 

MDCCCXXviii. As the folids of the living body are very 
flexible and yielding ; fo it is probable, that biliary con- 
cretions would in many cafes find the biliary dud readily 
admit of fuch dilatation as to render their pafTage through 
it eafy, were it not that the diftenfion occafions a preter- 
natural fpafmodic contradion of the parts below. Up- 
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on^Kis account, opium is often of great benefit in jaun- 
dice J and the benefit refulting from its ufe, proves fuf- 
ficiently the truth of the theory upon which the ufingof 
it has been founded. 

MD.cccxxix. It were much to be wifhed that a fol- 
vent of biliary concretions, which might be applied to 
them in the gall bladder, or biliary duds, was difcover- 
ed : but none fuch, fo far as I know, has yet been found ; 
and the employment of foap in this difeafe, I confider as a 
frivolous attempt. Dr. White of York has found a fol- 
vent of biliary concretions when thefe are out of the 
body j but there is not the leaft probability, that it could 
reach them while lodged within. 
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A. 

xVbsCESS, 1^0. 

AbfceJ[ts and Vlctrs^ the caufes of 
their difFereitt ftate», 254' 

Adds employed in fever, 134. refrig- 
erant in fever, ibid. 

ASion of the heart and arteries, how 
increafed for preventing the recur- 
rence of the paroxyfms of inter- 
mitting fever, 230. 

Adynam't(£,\\T\. 

Amenorrbceat 995. from retention, 
996. when occurring, 998, fymp- 
toms of, 999. caufes of, ieoo~a. 
cure of, io©z— 6.from fuppreffion, 
996. when occurring, 1008. fymp- 
toms of, loio. caufes of, 1008-- 9. 
cure of, ion — la. 

Amentia, 1598. . , „ -, 

Anafarca, 1668. the character of, 
ibid, phenomena of, ibid. — 1673. 
cure of, 1674—9^- diftingui^ed 
from Leucophlegmatia, 1669. 

St. Anthon/s Fire. Sec Erythema. 

Antimenial Emetics, employed m fe- 
ver 8, 181. their different kinds, 
ibid, the adminiftration of them in 
fevers, 183—6. 

Antiphlogiflic Regimen, 119. how 
condufted, 13®. when employed 
in intermittent fever, 234. 

Antifpafmodics, employed m fevers, 
15a, 187. 

Aphtha, 733. . 

Apoplexy, 1094. diftinguiihed from 

palfy, ibid, diftinguilhed from fyn- 

cope, ibid.predifponent caufes of, 

3«(|c. exciting caufes of, 1098— 

T T 



1115— 16. proximate caufe of,iioo 
— ai. Serofa, proximate caufe of, 
1114. prognoftic, iiza — 43. fre- 
quenly ending in hemiplegia, 
iiaa. prevention of, 11*4. whe- 
ther fanguine orferous,ftimulants 
hurtful in it, 113 6 — 37. from pow- 
ers that dcftroy the mobility of the 
nervous power, 113 8. cure ofn 

1131— 9' 

Apyrexia, 24. 

Af cites, i7o9.charafter of, ibid, it* 
various feat, 1710 — 11. the phe- 
nomena of, 171a — 4 3. its particu- 
lar feat difficultly afcertained, 
1714. the cure of, 1715— 17. 

AJlhma, 1373. phenomena of, 137^.' 
exciting caufes of, 1381. proxi- 
mate caufe of, 1384. diftinguilhed 
from other kinds of dyfpDcea, 
1385. fometimes occafions phthifis 
pulmonalis, 1386. frequently ends 
in hydrothorax, ibid, feldom en- 
tirely cured, 1387. 

Aliringents employed in intermittent 
fevers, 23 1. joined with aromatic^ 
employed in intermittent fevers, 
ibid, joined with bitters, employed 
in intermittent fevers, ibid. 

AtraHUs, 1029. 

Atrophia ab alvi fluxu, 1607. debi- 
4ium, 1606. inanitorum, i6e7. in 
fantihs, 1605. ladtantium, ibid* 
lateralis, 1 606 — 11. a leucorrhoea, 
1607. nervofa, 1606. nutricum, 
1607. a ptyalifma, ibid, racbitica, 
i6®5. fenilis, 1606--H. 

Aura Epilepticaj 1306. 
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B. 

BlHtrs employed in intermittent fe- 
vers, 231. joined with aftringcnts, 
emplo]^dinintermittent8, ibid. 

JBliftering, its effedts, 189— 197- its 
mode of operation in the cure of 
fevers, 190—94. when to be em- 
ployed in fevers, 195. where to be 
applied in fevers, 196. 

Blood letting^ the employment of it 
in fevers, 1.38— 14.> the circum- 
ftances direfting its ufe in fever?, 
J42. the adminiftration of it in 
fevers, 143. when employed in in- 
termittent fevers, »34« 



€achtxtts, charader of the olafs^ 

1599' 
Cachexy, the term, how applied by" 

authors, 1600. 
Calculus Renalisy 429. 

Calx Nitrata Antimoniiy its ufe in 
fevers,i83 — 185. 

Canine Madnejsi 1525 • ^^ core of, 
ibid — 1527. 

Cardialgia, 1427. 

Carditis, 383. of the chroric kind, 
ibid. 

Carus, 1094* 

Cataphora, ibid. 

Catarrh, 1046. predifpoiition to, 
1047. fymptoms of, 1048. remote 
caufes of, 1047. proximate canfe 
of, 1057. cure of, 1065. produces 
phthifis, 1055. pafles into pneu- 
monia, 1054. produces a perip- 
neumonia DOtha, 1056. Contagi- 
ous, 1062. 

Catarrhus Svffaeativus, 376. 

Chancre, method of treating, 1781. 

Chicken p»x, 611. how diftinguiftied 
from fmall pox, 63*. 

Chincoygh, 140a. contagious, ibid, 
frequently accompanied with fe- 
ver, 1410. phenomena, 1404. prog- 
noftic in, 1413, care of, 1414. 

Chlorojis, 998. 

Choltra,i4S3' fymptoms of, 14^3-* 
56. remote caufes of, 1458 — 60. 
proximate caufe of, 1454. cure of, 
I46z— 64. 

Chorea, 1347. phenomena of, 1347 
-"S3- cure of, 1354. 

€hr9nic wtaknefs^ 1191, 



Cceliaea, 1493. 

Cold, its operations, S8. abfoIute» 
ibid, relative, 89. its genefaT ef- 
fe<fts on the human body, 90 — 91. 
its morbid effedts, 92. moderates 
the violence of reaction in fever, 
133. its tonic power, how to be 
empk)yed in fevers, 205. Drink, 
an ufeful tonic in fevers, ao6. the 
limitation of its ufe in fevers, 207. 
^/r applied in fevers, 008. ^ar^r 
applied to the furface of the body 
in fevers, 205 — 209. 

Colic, 1435. fymptoms of, 1435—38. 
proximate caufe of, 1439. cnre of, 
1 44 1. Devonjhire. fee Cs//V of, 
Poitou. of Poitou, 1451. cure of, 
1452. 

Coma, 1094. 

Coma fa, 1093. 

Confagions, 78. their fuppofed vari- 
ety, 79. 

Convuljions, 1453. 

Corpulency, 1621. j»;, 

Cynanche. 300. Maligna, 311. Paro' 
tidea, 332. Pharyngea, 331. Ton- 
Jillaris, 301. Trachealis, 31-8. as af- 
fecting infants, 312— 29. the cure 
of it, 330. 

Cyjitis, 431, 

t>. 

Days, critical in fevers, 107—341 
non critical, 113. 

Death, the caufes of in general, io». 
the diredk caufes of, ibid, tlie in- 
diredt caufes of>ibid. the caufes 
of in fever, loi. 

Debility in fevers, the fympitoras ofi 
104. how obviated, 202. 

Deliriumxa general explained, IJ29 
— 50. in fever, of two kinds, 45. or 
Infanity without fever, 15 jo — $?• 

Diabetes, 1304. fymptoms of, 1504. 
• — 9. remote caufes of, 1588. prox- 
imate caufe of, 15 10 — 12. cure of, 

1513- 

Dicsta Aquea. 157. 

Diarrhea, 1465. diftinguiflied from 
dyfentery, 1466. diftinguiftied from 
cholera, 1467. proximate caufe of, 
1468. remote caufes of, 147 1 — 
93. cure of, 1494 — 1503. Biliofa, 
1480. Coliquative, ijoi. Mucqfa, 
148S. 
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jy'tathtjh Phloglfl'tca, 6z, 447. how 

removed, 266. 
Diluents, their ufe in fevers, ij4— 
58. 

J>ji/ea/}rjtth£di(tmguUhiag of them, 
how attained, 2. the prevention of 
of thcan, on what founded, 3. the 
cure ofthem, on what founded, 4. 

Sropfttsi 1645. iQ general, the caufe 
of them, 1646. of the breaft, fee 
Hydrothorax, of the lower belly, fee 
cure A/cites. 

Dyftntery, 1067. contagious, 1075. 
remote caufes of, 107 a. proximate 
caufe of, 1077. cure of, 1080. ufe 
of mild cathartics to be frequent- 
ly repeated in it, ibid, rhubarb im- 
proper in it, ibid. 

Xiyfenteria Alba^ 1070. 

Dy/menorrbcea^ 1014. 

X>yfpipjiai 1 190. remote caufes of, 
1 1 98. proximate caufe of, 1193. 
care of, izoi. flatulence in it, cure 
ofjiazi. heartburn in it, cure of, 
ibid, pains of flonuch.in it, cure of, 
ibid, vomiting in it, cure of, ibicj, 

DyfpTKEOi 136^. 

E. 

Efflu-uia^ human, 85. from marlhes, 
ibid. 

Emaciations^ 1600. caufes of, 1 60 a 
—18. cure of, 1619.. 

Emanfio Menjium, 998. 

Emeticsy fuited to the cure of fevers, 
174. their effedls, 176—80. a mean 
of removing fpafm, 170. the ad- 
miniftration of in fevers, 1 7 j*. their 
ufe in intermittent fevera, 230—33. 

EmproJibotonoSf 1267. 

Enteritis y 404. phlegmonic or ery- 
thamatic,^ ibid, caufes of, 407. cure 
of, 409. 
EpUepJy, 1282. phenomena of, 1283. 
proximate caufe of 1284. remote 
caufes of, 1285. predifponent 
caufes of, 1310. fympathic, 1316. 
cure of, 13 1 7. idiopathic, 1316. 
cure of, 13 19. 

Epyiaxisy 806. the caufes of it, 8a8. 
the various circumftances of, Scv 
— 18. the management and cure 
of, 819—29. 
Eryftpelaty 274. of the face, 708. 
fyroptoms of, 705 — ^^8. prognofis 
^f 706. proximate caufe of, 697. 
cure of, 708—11. phlegmoQodes in 

2 



different parts of the body, 71a. 

attending putrid fever, 713. 
Erythema^ 274. 
Exanthemata^ 585. 
Exercifci ufeful in intermittent fevers, 

331. 

F. 

Fainting fee Syncppt^ 11 ju 
Fatuityy I529. 

Feary a remote caufe of fever, 97. 
Fever y 8. ftridtly fo called, the char- 
after of,ibid. phenomena of, ibid.— » 
3* remotecaufes of are ofa fedative 
nature, 36. pvoximate caufe of, jj 
atony of the extreme vefTels, a 
principal circuftance in the proxi- 
mate caufe of it, 43 — 44. fpafm, a 
principal part in the proximate 
caufe of it, 40. general doftrine of, 
46. the caufeg of death in it, loio 
the prognofis of, 99. indications 
ot cure in, 126. differences of, $^r 
continent, 28. continued, 27. in^ 
fiammatory, 67. miliary, fee Mili' 
ary Fever, nervous, 67. bilious, 71. 
Fever, putrid, fcarlet, fee Scarlet 
72. named fynocha, 67. fynochusj 
69 . typhus, 67. heftic, 74. in- 
termittent, the paroxyfms of 
defcribed, 10. the cold fta^e of, 
II. the hot ftage of, ibid, the 
fweating ftage of, ibid, of a ter- 
tian period, 25. of a quartan peri- 
od, ibid, of a quotidian period, 
ibid, caufedby marfh efHuvia, 84. 
bile not the caufe of it, 51. cure of, 
228. its paroxyfms, how prevented 
329. attended with phlogiflic dia- 
thefis, 234. attended with congeft.. 
ion in the abdominal vifcera, ibi(J. 
remittent, 26. 

Fluxety without fever, fee Prqfluvia, 

Fluor Albusy fee Leucorrhaa. 

Fomentation of the lower eitremi"; 
ties, its ufe in fevers, 199. 

Fomites of contapioii, 82. 

Fun^ions intelle<5lual, diforders of, 
1528—29,, 

O. 

Qangrene of inflamed parts, the 
caufe of, 255—56. marks of the 
tendency to, 257. marks of its 
having come on, ibid. 

Gajritis, 384. phlegmoRic, or ery- 
ihematic, 385. phlegmonic, til* 
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feat of, ibid, the fymptoms of, 
386. the caufes of, 387. the cure 
of, 39J— 97. erythsmatic, how 
difcovered, 400. the feat of, 38^. 
the cure of, 401. 

Caftrodyniay 1427. 

Cieet, 1769. 

Conorrhisa^ if 65. phenomena of, 
1767—69. cure of, 1770 — 78. 

ConU the charader of, 49 z. a hered- 
itary difeafe, 500. diftinguifhed 
from rheumatifrn, 526. predifpo- 
nent caufes of, 493 — $o^. occa- 
fional caufes of, 50a — 5. proxi- 
mate caufe of, 5Z7 — n- not a 
morbific matter, 529, Regulart 
defcribed, 506—18. pathology of, 
533. cure of, 537— 73' no effectu- 
al or fafe remedy yet found for 
the cure of it, 539. medicines em- 
ployed for it, 556. whether it can 
be radically cured. 540. treat- 
ment in the intervals of parox- 
yfms, 54a. treatment in the time 
of paroxyfms,56o.regimen during 
the paroxyfms, 561. external ap- 
plications, how fariafe, 568 — 69. 
blood letting in the intervals of 
paroxyfms, $5^. in the time of 
paroxyfms, 563. coftivenefs hurt- 
ful, 559. laxatives to be employed, 
559. effefts of alkalines, 558. ef- 
feits of Portland powder, 557. Ir- 
regulary 518. Atonicy 574 — 79. 
pathology of, 534. cure of, 580 — 
8z. Retrocedentf 52a. pathology of, 
535. cure of, 580— 82. Mi/placed. 
5 23. pathology of, 536. cure of, 
583 — 84. Tranjlutedt two partic- 
ular cafes of, 525. 

H. 

K^»7fl/fw^/> Id 7. arterial and ven- 
ous,io27.frQmobfi;rudedmenftru- 
ation,io2o.frora fuppreflion of the 
hasmorrhoidal flux, 1025. from 
compreflTion of thevafa brevia by 
the fpleen, 1027. from obftruclion 
of the liver, 1028. 

Uamaturiai 1033. idiopathic, im- 
probable, 1033 — 34. calculofa, 
JO37. cure of. 1038. vioientia, 
1039. from fuppreflion of accuf- 
tomed difcharges, 1041. putrida. 
1043. fpuria et lateritia, 1044. 

JHTmiplegia, II no. caufes of 1141. 

frequently cccilioned by apoplexy, 



112a. frequently alternates with 
apoplexy, 1144. cure of, 115a. 
ftimulants, of ambiguous ufe in, 
ii6o.ftimulant8 external in, »i6i. 
Htemopt^tSy the fymptoms of, 838— 
40. the caufes of, 760—63 — 830. 
— 36. how diftinguiflied from other 
fpittings of blood, 841 —45. cure 
of, 846 — 5a. . 
Hamarrhagia Uteri, 964. 
Hamorrhagyy a6tive or paflive, 735. 
chara<fler of, 73(5. arterial, 744. 
venous, 768. the caufes of the dif- 
ferent fpecies appearing at different 
periods of life, 750—73. the gener- 
al phenomena of, 738 — 43. the 
remote caufes of, 774. cure of, 776. 
whether to be attempted by art, 
776 — 81. prevention of the firft 
attacks, or of the recurrence of, 
78a — 89. treatment of when prel- 
ent, 789 — 8o5.fymptomatic, 1915. 
Ha:morrhBides VefictSy 1042. 
Hamorrhoisy external and internal, 
9a5. phenomena of 925 — 31. na- 
ture of the tumors, ©32. caufes of, 
933 — 43. acquire a connexion with 
the fyltem, 943—44. particularly 
with the ftomach, 946. Cure of, 
947:-65. 
Hepatirrhaay I481. 
Bepatitis,4i2. acute and chronic,ibid. 
acute, the fymptoms of, 413 — 415.- 
combined with pneumonic inflam- 
mation, 416. remote caufes of it, 
ibid, feat of, 418. various exit of pus 
produced in, 421, cure of, 42a. 
chronic, the feat of, 418. how dif- 
covered, 423. 
Hooping cough, fee Chincoughy 140a. 
Horrory impreflion of, employed in 

intermittent fevc-s, 231. 
ifKWfl« effluvia, the caule of fever, 81. 
body, its temperature, 88. body 
hasa power of generating heat,ibid. 
Hydropbtbioy 1525. 
Hydrothoraxy 1697. where feated, 
1698. fymptoms of, 17©! — 3. often 
combined with univeifal droply, 
1764. proximate caufe of, 1706. 
cure of, 1707 — 8. paracentelis in 
it, when proper, 1708. 
Hypercatharjisy 1477. 
Hypochondrinfis, i%%z. phenomena of, 
ibid, diftinguifhed from dyfpepfia, 
1226. proximate caufe of, 1230. 
cure of, ia3a. treatment of the 
mind io, 1344. 
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Hyjltriay 1514. fyraptoraa of 15 15 — 
16, paroxyfm or fit defcribed, ibid. 
rarely appears in males, 15 17. how 
diftinguifiied from hypochondria- 
fis, 1518 — 19. proximate caufe of, 
15 zz. analogy between and epilep- 
sy* ^S'^i' cure of, 1524. Libidinofay 
1517- 

Hyjitric difeafe, fee Hyjima. 



I. 



yames's Powder ^ its ufein fever, 183. 

Jaundictt 1815 — 16. caufes of, 1816 
— ai, cure of, 18*3—29. 

IStruSf fee Jaundice. 

Iliac paffion, iteJUut. 

J/rwj, 1437. 

Imptttgentst 1737- charafter of the 
order, ibid. 

IndigeJlioTiy fee Dyfpepfta. 

Inflammation^ the phenomena of, 
435. internal, the marks of, 236. the 
ftate of the blood in, 23 7. the prox- 
imate caufe of, 239. not depending 
upon a lentor of the blood, 241. 
fpafm the proximate caufe of, 243 
—48. terminated by refolution, 249. 
by fuppuration, 250. by gangrene, 
ajj. by fchirrus, 258. by effufion, 
259. by blifters, 260. by exfudation, 
261. the remote caufee of, 262. the 
cure of in general, 264. by refolu- 
tion, j^ tft\ when tending to fuppu- 
ratiou'^cr, J.'S — 70. wiien tending to 
gaHgi?^(iC.v 271. its general divifions, 
273. more ttriC'tly cutaneous, 274- 
of the bladder, fee Cyflitis. of the 
brain, fee Phrenitis. of the heart, 
fee Carditis, of the inteftines, fee 
Enteritis, of the kidneys, fee Neph- 
ritis, of the liver, fee Hepatitis, of 
the lungs, fee Pneumonia, of the 
pericardium, fee Pericarditis, of 
the peritonaeum, fee Paritonitis. of 
the fpleen, fee Splenitis, of the fto- 
mach, fee Gaflritis. of the uterus, 

Infanity, 1535. caufes of, 1510—57. 

of different fpecies, 1557. partial 

and general, difference of, 15 75' 
Intemperance in drinking, a remote 

caufe of fever, 97. 
Inter mijfion af Fever j 24. 
Interval of Fever, ibid. 
Intumefcentia, i()%Q. chata^er ofthe 

order, ibid. 



K. 



King's Evil, fee Scropbula, 
L. 

Leucophltgmatiai 1^69. 

Leucorrh(£ay<)%$. character of, 986- 
appearance of the matter difcharg- 
ed in, 987 — 92. the caufes of, 998. 
the effe(ils of 990. the cure of, 993. 

Lethargus. 1094. 

Lientery, 1469. 

Loo/inefsj fee X)iarrhaa. 

M. 

Madnejsf fee Mania Cantne,iice Canine 

Mania, 1558. the fymptoms of, ibid, 
the remote caufes of, 1559 — 61, 
the treatment of, 1562 — 74- occur- 
ring in fanguine temperaments, 
1576. in fanguine teraperanients 
cure of, 1577. 

Marc ores, 1600. 

Marfl} Effluvia, a caufe of fever, 84. 

Meajles, 633. the fymptoms of, 637 
—42. the nature of, 644- the cure of, 
645 — 50. of a putrid kind, 643. 

Medicine, the inllitutions of, 4. 

Mdwna, 1017. 

Melancholia, 15 75 . how diftinguifiied 
from hypochondriafis, 1587—88. 
the charadter of, 1582—89. the 
proximate caufe of, 15 90. the treat- 
ment of, 1592 — 97. 

Melancholic Temperament, 1230. 

Melancholy, fee Melancholia. 

Menorrhagia, 966- a<5tive or paflive, 
ibid, when a difeafe, 968 — 75. ef- 
fedls of, 972. proximate caufe of, 
977. remote caufes of, 978. cure 
of, 98©. 

iW>«/fi, immoderate flow of them, fee 
Menorrhagia. , 

Metallic Tonics, employed in inter- 
mittent fevers, 231. Salts, refriger- 
ant, 136. 

Meteorifmus, 1633. 
Miafmata, 78. 

Miliary Fever, the general hiftory of, 
714 — 15. of two kinds, red and 
white, 716. white, the fymptoms 
of, 717 — 19. the cure of, 720. 

Morbus Caeliacus, H^^.MucofuSi lO"®. 
Niger, 1029. 
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Nephritis, 446. the fymptoms of, ibid. 

the remote caufes of, 4*7. the cure 

of, 430. 
Nervous DifeafeSy fee Nturofes . 
Nturofesy it>()0. 
Neutral Salts, diaphoretic in fevers, 

ij9--6i. refrigerant in fevers, 135. 
NofoUgyf Methodical, 2. 

p. 

Oiejty, "when a difeife, 1611. 

Oneirodyniay 1598. 

Ophthalmia, 278. membranarum, 
ibid. its different degrees, a79~8o. 
its remote caufes, ibid, the cure of, 
a88 — 90. tarG, 278. the cure of, 
288—90. 

Opiates, employed in the hot ftage of 
intermittent fevers, 233. in the in- 
tervals of intermittent fevere, ajr. 

Opijlbotonosy fee Tetanus. 



Palpitation of the heart, 1355. the 
phenomena of, ibid, the caufes of, 
1^56. the cure of, 1363. 

Pfl^, 1140. diftinguilhed from apo- 
plexy, 1094. caufes of, 1141. 

Paracentejts in afcites, when to be at- 
tempted, 1 71 7. in hydrpthorax, 
when proper, 1708. 

Paraphrenitis, 343. 

Paroxjfm of intermittent fevers, the 
recurrence, how to be prevented, 
229. 

Pemphigus, 732. 

Pericarditis, 383. 

Peripneumonia Not ha, 376. fymp- 
toms of 3 79. pathology of, 380. the 
cure of, 381—82. lome of the 
fymptoms explained, 350. 

Peripneumony, 342. 

Peritonitis, 384. 

Perwvian Bark, not a fpecific, 213. its 
tonic power, 214.. when proper in 
iever, 215. how radft effectually em- 
ployed, 216. the adminiftration of 
m intermittent fevers, 232. the to- 
nic chiefly employed in inter- 
mittent fevers, 232. 

Petechia, 754. 

Phlegmaf,ie, 235. 

phlfgfnon, 274. 

P.^r^wVw, 29i.thechara(aer of, 293. 



the remote caufes ef, 294. the cure 

of, 295—99. 

Phrenfy, fee Phrenitis. 

Phyfic, the pradtlce of, ho\v taught, 
I. thctheqry of, how to be em- 
ployed, 4. 

Phyfconia, 1718. 

Phthifts Pulmonalis, the general chart, 
adter of, 853. always with an ulcer- 
ation of the lungs, 855. the pus 
coughed up, in how diftinguifhed 
frjQra raucus, 856. accompanied 
with heftic fever, 857. the varioui 
caufeaofit, 863. from hasmopty- 
fis, 864—65. from pneumonia, 866 
—69. from catarrh^ 870— 73. from 
afthraa, 875. from tubercles, 876 
v-82. from calcareous matter in 
the lungs, 884. if contagious, 886. 
from the tubercles, fymptoms of, 
889. its different duration, 896. the 
prognofis in, 897. the cure of, 899 
—924. the tieatment of when aril- 
ing from tubercles, 906—21. the 
palliation of fymptomi, 922 — 24. 

Plagut, the general character of, 665. 
phenomena of, ibid. principal fymp- 
toms of, 667. proximate caufe oS^ 
668. preventioa of, 670'~85. cu»« 
of, 686— 95. 

Pleurify.2,/^x. 

Pleurojihotonos, fee Tetanus. 

Pneumonia, or Pneumonic jic fiamma- 
''o«> 334- general fymptu I5>f, 335 
— 39. feat of, 340— 44.. 'prtgnofia 
of» 352— 60. cure of, 361. ihe man- 
agement, of blood letting in the 
cure of, 362 — 67. the ufe of purga- 
tive in, 370. the ule of emetics in, 
371. the ufe of bliftprs in, 372. the 
means of promoting expectoration 
i"» 373« the ufe of fweating in, 374. 
the ufe of opiates in, 375. 

/'o/j|/<2ma, when a difeafe, 1621. cure 
of, 1623—25. 

Proflwviay 1045. charafter of the clafs- 
ibid. 

Pulje, the ftate of it during the pa- 
roxyfm of an intermittent fever, 
12. 

Purging, its ufe in continued fevers, 
144. mtermittent fevers, 234. 

Pus, how produced, 250. 

Putrefcency of the fluids in fever, the 
(yniptoms of, 105. the tendency to, 
in fever, how to be Qorreded» 
222 — 26. 

Pjlontsfcirrhous} fee Dyfpepfia, 
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Pyrexia, 6. chaftfter of the clafs, 
ibid, orders of the clafs, 7. 

Pyroftst 1427. fymptoras of, 143 1. 
proximare caufe of, 1433. remote 
caufes of, 1434. cure of, 1434. 
Suecica cfSauvages, 14^8. 

Q. 

Quh/y, fee Cynanchi, 
R. 

Rachttlsy 1 719. its origin, 1720. re- 
mote caufes of, 17 21 — 2 3. phenom- 
ena of, 1724. proximate caufe of, 
172,5 — a8. cure of, 1729—36. 

ReaBion of the fyftem, 59. violent in 
fever ,fymptom8 of, 103. violence of, 
how moderated, 127. 

Refrigerantsy the ufe of them in fever, 
134. 

RtmedieSi table of thofe employed in 
continued fevers, 227. 

Remijffion of fever, a6. 

Refoliition of inflammation, how pro- 
duced, 249. 

Refpiratiotii the changes of, during 
the paroxyfm of an intermittent, 
13. 

Revofutiont diurnal, in the human 
body. J ;. , 

Rheumatifmy scute or chronic, 433. 
Mutty the t^^°^^ caufes of, 436. 
thepToxim ite caufe of, 45?"'-6o. 
the fynoto5"i8 of, 439— 47- cure of, 
461 — 70 tChronict fyraptoms of, 
450. hov diftinguiflied from the 
acute, 451. proximate caufe of, 
472. cure of, 473—76. how diftin- 
guiftied from gout,526. 

Ricketiy fee Rachites. 

Rofty fee Er it bent a. 

Rubefacients t the effeas of them. 

S. 

Scarlet fever, 651. the fymptoms of, 
656. different from cynanche ma- 
ligna, 651—55 ' the cure of, 657— 

64. 

Scropbula, 1738. the phenomena of, 
1738 — 49^ proximate ^ caufe of, 
1750. not contagious, 1751. not 
arifing from the lues venerea, 1752. 
the cure of I7i3— 59* mefentericay 
1606. 

Seurvyj 1789. remote caufes of, i793« 



— 18«2. cure of, 1804—9. prox) 
mate caufe of, 1811 — 14. 

Sinapi/msf the ef^e&s of them, 197. 

Siin, affections of, fee Impetigines. 

Small Pox, genera] charaAer of, 587. 
fymptoms ofthediftin<ft kind, 589. 
of the confluent kind, 590 — 93. 
general differences between diftinft 
and confluent, 594. caufes of thefe 
differences, 595 — 6oo.prognofi8in, 
593. cure of, 601 — 30. inoculation 
of, 602. the feveral praftices 6£ 
whichit confifts, 603. the impor- 
tance of the feveral practices be-^ 
longing to, 604 — 15. management 
of fmall pox received by infedion# 
616 — 30. 

Soda, 1427. 

Spafm, internal, means of removing 
in fevers, 152 — 87. the proximate 
caufe of inflammation, 34,3 — 48. 

Spafmodic afFedions without fever, 
125 1, of ftie animal functions, 
1254, of the vital fnn<5tionp, 1355- 
of the natural funftions, i427. 

Sphacelut,Z55. 

Splenitis, 425 . 

Stimulants, when to be employed ia 
fevers, 217. tbeir ufe in intermit- 
tent fevers, 230. 

Stomach, its confent with tlip vefTels 
on the furface of the body, 44. 

Sudorifics, arguments for their ufe in 
fevers, i63<'-67.againft their ufe in 
fevers, 164. 

Suppuration of inflamed parts, the 
caufes of, 251. the marks of a ten- 
dency to, ibid, formed, the marks 
of, ibid. 

Surface of the body, its confent with 
tfie ftomach, 44. 

Swellings, geaera.\. See Intumtfcentia . 
adipofe, 1621. flatulent, 1626. wa- 
tery. See Dropjies. 

Sweating, when hurtful in continu- 
ed fevers, 165. rules for the coa- 
duft of in continued fevers, i6Sv 
the ufe of in intermittent fevere, 
230. 

Syncope, 1171. phenomena of, ibid, 
remote caufes of, 1174— 78. pre- 
difpofition to, i r84' cure of, 1 1 89* 
diltinguifhed from apoplexy, 1094. 

Synocha. See Fever. 

Svnochus. See Fever. 

Siphylis, 1760. originally from Ame- 
rica, 1 761. how propagated, 1762. 
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and gonorrhoea, how diftinguiflied 
1764. cure of, 1783—88. 

T. 

Tahes k hydrope, i6®9. a fanguifluxu, 
1608. dorfalis, 1610. glandularis, 
1606. mefenterica, ibid, nutricum, 
1608. rachialgia, 1606. fcrophulofa, 
ibid. 

Tartar Emetic, its ufe in fevers, 18/. 

TetAnus, 1251. remote caufes of, 
1268. cure of, 1270. piflbleum 
Barbadenfe, or Barbadoe* tar, in, 
1280. Laterality 1268. 

Tonic medicines employed in contin- 
ued fevers, an. intermittent fe- 
vers, 231. 

Toothach, how far different from 
rheumatifm, 477—80. fymptoms 
of, 478 predifpofition to, 481. re- 
mote caufes of, 481—82. proxi- 
mate caufe of, 483. cure of, 485— 
91. 

Trifmus. See Tetanus. NafcenttUm. 
1281. 

Tujfts. See Catarrh. 

Tympanites^ the charafter of, 1627. 
the different fpecies of, 1628 — 50- 
inteftinalis. ii^g. enterophyfodes, 
ibid, abdominalis, ibid.afciticuj, 
ibid. phenomena of, 1632. proxi- 
mate caufe of, 1635—36. cure of, 

Typhusi [t^ Fever, the fpecies of, 70. 



V. 



Vapors^ or loW fpiriti, fee 'Hypockon- 

driajis. 
Venereal difea/e, fee Siphylis. 
Venery, excef 8 in, a remote caufe of 

fever, 97. 
Vefanii:y in general, 1528. 
Vis Medicatrix Natur^e^ 38. 
St. Vitus* s Dance, fee Chorea, 
Vomiting of blood, fee H^ematemejttf 

effects of incontinned fevers, 17a. 

— 73. 
Vomiting, the ufe of in intermitting 

fevers, 230—34. 
Vomiting of blood fee Hamatemeftsm 



U. 



Urlns, bloody fee H/smaturla. 
Urticaria, the hiftory and treatment 

of, 730. 

W. 

Water Irafh, fee Pyrofis. 
Whites, fee Leucorrhxa. 
Warm bathing, the effrAs of in fever, 
j,8.thcadminiftratioii of it) fevers, 

199. the marks of the good efieftst 

200. 
Wine, the moft proper il.imulant in 

fevers, ai8. its convenient ufe in 

fevers, 219. when hu.^ful or ufefal 

in fevera, aae. 
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